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l^xthu. 


In  presenting  a  New  Edition  of  the  Pictorial  Book  of 
Ancient  Ballad  Poetry,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
some  additions  have  been  made  to  it,  and  the  whole  has  been 
re-arranged;  and  though  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  fix  upon  the 
exact  period  of  all  the  pieces,  yet  some  attempt  has  been 
made  to  place  most  of  them  in  chronological  order,  so  that  as 
the  earliest  belong  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  volume  will 
show  the  progress  of  Ballad  Poetry  from  that  time;  when, 
however,  more  than  one  version  of  a  Ballad  is  given,  it  has 
been  thought  best  to  place  them  together,  the  earliest  preced- 
ing the  later.  The  doings  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  Merrie 
Men,  which  form  a  prominent  feature  in  this  collection,  and 
are  comprised  in  ten  pieces,  embracing  the  earliest  known 
Ballad,  and  ending  with  that  upon  his  death,  from  Riison's 
Robin  Hood's  Garland,  printed  at  York,  have  been  also  kept 
together,  as  to  have  separated  them  would  have  spoilt  the 
interest  of  the  subject,  and  lessened  their  value. 

The  sources  from  which  the  Ballads  have  been  derived  are 
pointed  out  in  the  introductory  notice  prefixed  to  each,  by 
reference  to  which  it  will  be  seen  that  uut  only  Percy,  Riison, 


PREFACE. 


Evans,  Scott,  Jamicson,  BuchaD,  and  other  well  known  and 
popular  collections,  have  been  resorted  to,  but  abo  some 
reprints  of  the  Percy  Society,  which  are  perhaps  less  familiar 
to  the  general  reader.  To  the  Editors  of  these,  and  of  the 
other  volumes  from  which  any  of  our  materials  are  taken, 
many  thanks  are  due  for  the  zeal  and  care  they  have  exercised, 
in  rescuing  from  loss  so  many  poems,  of  which  a  lai^  propor- 
tion existed  only  in  collections,  whose  bulk  concealed  the 
beauties  to  be  found  there,  or  else  in  fly-sheets,  extant  only  in 
the  libraries  of  a  few  of  the  learned. 

The  numerous  popular  imitations  of  Ancient  Ballad 
Poetry  from  the  pens  of  authors  of  so  high  a  rank  as  Scott, 
Southey,  Coleridge,  Taylor,  Percy,  Chatterton,  Leyden, 
Maginn,  &c.,  mark  so  strongly  the  progress  of  national  taste, 
and  are  themselves  so  fixed  in  the  minds  of  old  and  young  of 
our  own  times,  that  it  was  thought  this  publication  would 
have  been  unsatisfactory  without  it  contained  a  selection  of 
them. — And  finally,  to  complete  the  subject  in  all  its  branches, 
and  to  show  the  resemblances  as  well  as  the  difierences 
between  Foreign  and  English  Ballads,  a  few  translations 
have  been  added,  very  similar  in  structure  to  that  of  our  own 
old  Ballads,  though  their  wild  and  fanciful  nature  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  rough  simplicity  of  the  latter. 
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Fttge  36,  Introduction,  last  line,ybr  p.  201  read  p.  83. 

—  195,  Litroduction,  last  line,ybr  p.  115  read  p.  204. 

—  632,  Litroduction,  first  line,ybr  preceding  read  succeeding. 

—  835,  Litroduction,  last  line,  ybr  the  Appendix  read  p.  463. 


This  Work  is  so  arranged  as  to  make  either  one  or  two  Volumes  ;— 
if  hound  in  two  Vols,  the  first  should  consist  of  the  Akcisnt  Ballads, 
and  the  second  (for  which  a  separate  title  is  giyen)  the  Imitations, 
Translations,  and  Glossary. 


ANCIENT     BALLADS. 
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p  This  curlodty  Is  printed  finom  an  old  uuuuisoript,  «t  Um  end  of  He«nift*Si  PraiMM  to  CML 
Nnbrigiensia  Hist.  1719,  8vo,  vol.  L  To  the  MS.  copy  is  sat^Joined  the  name  of  the  aothor, 
Rtchakd  Shxals,  sabscribed,  after  the  usual  manner  of  oar  old  poets,  CXpIitttik  [explicit] 
quo4  l&QC^rtr  Strait :  whom  Heame  had  so  little  judgment  as  to  soppoea  to  be  the 
same  with  a  H.  Shealc,  who  was  living  in  1588.  Bui  whoever  examines  the  gradation  of 
language  and  Idiom  in  the  following  volumes,  will  be  convinced  that  this  Is  the  produfOtlon  of 
an  earlier  poet.  It  is  indeed  expressly  mentioned  among  some  very  ancient  songs  in  an  oM 
book  intituled.  The  Complaint  of  Scotland,  (fol.  48.)  under  the  title  of  the  Huims  ov 
CaMYWt,  where  the  two  following  lines  are  also  quoted: 

The  Perssee  and  the  Mongumrye  mett« 
That  day,  that  day,  that  gentll  di^y: 

Which,  though  not  quite  the  same  as  they  stand  in  the  ballad,  yet  difllsr  not  more  than  ndght 
be  owing  to  the  author's  quoting  firom  memory.  Indeed,  whoever  considers  the  style  and 
orthography  of  this  old  poem,  wiU  not  be  inclined  to  place  it  lower  than  the  timeof  Henry  VI.  t 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mention  of  3amtS  ^t  StOttiflf)  King,  (Pt.  S,  v.  86, 140,)  with 
one  or  two  anachronisms,  forbids  us  to  asdgn  it  an  earlier  date.  King  James  I.,  who  was 
prisoner  in  this  kingdom  at  the  death  of  his  fother,  who  died  Aug.  5,  1406,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  our  Henry  IV.,  did  not  wear  the  crown  of  Scotland  till  the  second  year  of  our 
Heniy  VI.,  but  before  the  end  of  that  long  reign,  a  third  James  had  moonted  the  throne.  A 
succession  of  two  <n>  three  Jameses,  and  the  long  detention  of  one  of  them  in  En^and,  would 
render  the  name  fkmiliar  to  the  English,  and  dispose  a  poet  In  those  rude  times  to  ^ve  It  to 
any  Scottish  king  he  happened  to  mention. 

Heame  printed  this  ballad  without  any  divirion  of  stansas,  in  long  lines,  as  he  found  It  In 
the  old  written  copy ;  but  It  is  usual  to  find  the  distinction  ctf*  stansas  neglected  in  ancient 
M8S.,  where,  to  save  room,  two  or  three  verses  are  firequently  given  in  one  Mne  undivided. 
See  flagrant  instances  in  the  Harleian  Catalogue,  No.  2253,  s.  29,  84,  61,  70^  et  passim.*— 
PsacT.] 

THE  FIRST  FIT. 

The  Pers6  owt  of  Northombarlande, 

And  a  vowe  to  God  mayd  he, 
That  he  >volde  hunte  in  the  mountayns 

Off  Chy viat  within  dayes  thre, 
In  the  mauger  of  doughte  Doglesy 

And  all  that  ever  with  him  be. 

The  &ttiste  hartes  in  all  Cheviat 

He  sayd  he  wold  kill,  and  cary  them  away: 

Be  my  feth,  sayd  the  dougheti  Doglas  agayn, 
I  wyll  let  that  hontyng  yf  that  I  may. 

1 
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CHEVY  CHASE. 


Tiien  the  Fers^  owt  of  Banborowe  caniy 

With  him  a  myghtye  meany: 
With  fifteen  hondrith  archares  bold; 

The  wear  chosen  out  of  shyars  thre. 

This  begane  on  a  monday  at  morn 

In  Cheviat  the  hillys  so  he; 
The  chyld  may  rue  that  ys  un-bom, 

It  was  the  mor  pitt^. 

The  dryvars  thorowe  the  woodes  went 

For  to  reas  the  dear; 
Bomen  bickarte  uppone  the  bent 

With  ther  browd  aras  cleare. 

Then  the  wyld  thorowe  the  woodes  went 

On  every  syde  shear; 
Grea-hondes  thorowe  the  greves  glent 

For  to  kyll  thear  dear. 

The  begane  in  Chyviat  the  hyls  above 

Yerly  on  a  monnyn  day; 
Be  that  it  drewe  to  the  oware  off  none 

A  hondrith  fat  hartes  ded  there  lay. 

The  blewe  a  mort  uppone  the  bent» 

The  semblyd  on  sydis  shear; 
To  the  quyrry  then  the  Pers6  went 

To  se  the  bry ttlynge  off  the  deare. 

He  sayd,  It  was  the  Duglas  promys 

This  day  to  meet  me  hear; 
But  I  wyste  he  wold  faylle  verament; 

A  gret  oth  the  Pers^  swear. 

At  the  laste  a  squyar  of  Northombelonde 

Lokyde  at  his  hand  full  ny, 
He  was  war  ath  the  doughetie  Doglas  comynge: 

With  him  a  myght^  meany, 

Both  with  spear,  byll,  and  brande: 

Yt  was  a  myghti  sight  to  se. 
Hardyar  men  both  off  hart  nar  hande 

Wear  not  in  Christiantd. 

The  wear  twenty  hondrith  spear-men  good 

Withouten  any  fayle; 
The  wear  borne  a-long  be  the  watter  a  Twyde^ 

Yth  bowndes  of  Tividale. 


.\ 


Leave  off  the  brytlyng  of  the  dear,  be  sajde^ 

And  to  jour  bowys  tayk  good  heed; 
For  never  dthe  ye  wear  on  your  mothars  borne 

Had  ye  never  so  mickle  need 

The  dougheti  Dogglas  on  a  stede 

He  lode  att  his  men  befome; 
His  armor  glytteryde  as  dyd  a  glede; 

A  bolder  bame  was  never  bom. 

Tell  me  what  men  ye  ar,  he  says, 

Or  whos  men  that  ye  be: 
Who  gave  youe  leave  to  hunte  in  this 

Chyviat  chays  in  the  spyt  of  me? 

The  first  mane  that  ever  him  an  answear  mayd 

Yt  was  the  good  lord  Pers^: 
We  wyll  not  tell  the  what  men  we  ar,  he  saye^ 

Nor  whos  men  that  we  be; 
But  we  wyll  hount  hear  in  this  chays 

In  the  spyte  of  thyne,  and  of  the. 

The  fattiste  hartes  in  all  Chyviat 

We  have  kyld,  and  cast  to  carry  them  a-way. 
Be  my  troth,  sayd  the  doughty  Dogglas  agayn, 

Ther-for  the  ton  of  us  shall  de  this  day. 

Then  sayd  the  doughty  Doglas 

Unto  the  lord  Pers^: 
To  kyll  all  thes  giltles  men, 

A-las!  it  wear  great  pittd. 

But,  Pers^,  thowe  art  a  lord  of  lande, 

I  am  a  yerle  callyd  within  my  contre; 
Let  all  our  men  uppone  a  pai*ti  stande; 

And  do  the  battell  off  the  and  of  me. 

Kowe  Cristes  corse  on  his  crowne,  sayd  the  lord  Perse, 

Who-soever  ther-to  says  nay. 
Be  my  troth,  doughtc  Doglas,  he  says^ 

Thow  shalt  never  se  that  dayi 

Nethar  in  Ynglonde,  Skottlonde,  nar  Franocv 

Nor  for  no  man  of  a  woman  bom. 
But  and  fortune  be  my  chance, 

I  dar  met  him  on  man  for  on. 


Then  besf^yke  a  sqajar  off  Northombarlonde, 

Ric.  Wytharynton  was  his  nam;  . 
It  shall  never  be  told  in  Sothe-Ynglonde,  he  says. 

To  kjng  Herry  the  fourth  for  sham. 

I  wat  youe  byn  great  lordes  twa, 

I  am  a  poor  squyar  of  lande; 
I  wyll  never  se  my  captayne  fyght  on  a  fylde, 

And  stande  my-selffe,  and  looke  on. 
But  whyll  I  may  my  weppone  welde 

I  wyU  not  fayl  both  harte  and  hande. 

That  day,  that  day,  that  dredfiill  day: 

The  firat  fit  here  I  fynde. 
And  you  wyll  here  any  mor  athe  hountynge  athe  Chyvialy 

Yet  ys  ther  mor  behynde. 
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The  Yngglishe  men  hade  ther  bowys  yebent, 
Ther  hartes  were  good  yenoughe; 

The  first  of  arros  that  the  shote  off, 
Seven  skore  spear-men  the  sloughe. 

Yet  bydys  the  yerle  Doglas  uppon  the  bent» 

A  captayne  good  yenoughe, 
And  that  was  sene  verament, 

For  he  wrought  hom  both  woo  and  wouche. 

The  Dogglas  perfyd  his  ost  in  thre, 

Lyk  a  cheffe  cheften  off  pryde, 
With  suar  speares  off  myghtt^  tre 

The  cum  in  on  every  syde. 

Thrughe  our  Yngglishe  archery 
Grave  many  a  wounde  full  wyde; 

Many  a  doughete  the  garde  to  dy. 
Which  ganyde  them  no  pryde. 

The  Yngglyshe  men  let  thear  bowys  be. 
And  pulde  owt  brandes  that  wer  bright; 

It  was  a  hevy  syght  to  se 
Bryght  swordes  on  basnites  lyght. 

Thorowe  ryche  male,  and  myne-ye-ple 
Many  sterne  the  stroke  downe  streghti 

Many  a  freyke,  that  was  full  free, 
Ther  undar  foot  dyd  lyght 
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At  last  the  Duglas  and  the  Pers^  mot, 

Lyk  to  captajns  of  mjght  and  mayne; 
The  swapte  togethar  tyU  the  both  swat 

With  swordes,  that  wear  of  fyn  myllkn. 

Thes  worths  freckys  for  to  fyght 

Ther-to  the  wear  full  fayne, 
Tyll  the  bloode  owte  off  tbear  basnetes  sprent^ 

As  ever  dyd  heal  or  rayne. 

Holde  the,  Fers^  sayd  the  Doglas, 

And  i'  feth  I  shall  the  brynge 
Wher  thowe  shalte  have  a  yerls  wagis 

Of  Jamy  our  Scottish  kynge. 

Thoue  shalte  have  thy  ransom  fre, 

I  hight  the  hear  this  thinge, 
For  the  manfullyste  man  yet  art  thowe. 

That  ever  I  conqueryd  in  filde  fightyng. 

Nay  then  sayd  the  lord  Pers^, 

I  tolde  it  the  befome, 
That  I  wolde  never  yeldyde  be 

To  no  man  of  a  woman  bom. 

With  that  ther  cam  an  arrowe  hastely 

Forthe  off  a  mightie  wane, 
Hit  hathe  strAene  the  yerle  Duglas 

In  at  the  brest  bane. 

Thoroue  lyvar  and  longs  bathe 

The  ^arp  arrowe  ys  gane, 
That  never  after  in  all  his  lyffe  days 

He  spayke  mo  wordes  but  ane, 
That  was,  lyghte  ye,  my  merry  men,  whyllys  ye  may, 

For  my  lyff  days  ben  gan. 

The  Persfe  leanyde  on  his  brande. 

And  sawe  the  Duglas  de; 
He  tooke  the  dede  man  be  the  hande^ 

And  sayd.  Wo  ys  me  for  the! 

To  have  savyde  thy  lyffe  I  wold  have  pertyd  with 

My  landes  for  years  thre. 
For  a  better  man  of  hart,  nare  of  hande 

Was  not  in  all  the  north  country. 
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Off  ail  that  86  a  Skottbhe  knyght» 
Was  callyd  Sir  Hewe  the  Mongon-byrry, 

He  sawe  the  Duglas  to  the  deth  was  dyght; 
He  spendyd  a  spear  a  trusti  tre: 

He  rod  uppon  a  corsiare 

Throughe  a  hondrith  archery; 
He  never  s^tyde,  nar  never  blane 

Tyll  he  came  to  the  good  lord  Fers^ 

He  set  uppone  the  Lord  Pers& 

A  dynte,  that  was  full  scare; 
With  a  soar  spear  of  a  myght^  tre 

Clean  thorow  the  body  he  the  Pers%  borey 

Athe  tothar  syde,  that  a  man  myght  se, 

A  large  doth  yard  and  mare: 
Towe  bettar  captayns  wear  nat  in  Cristiant^ 

Then  that  day  slain  wear  thare. 

An  archar  of  Northomberlonde 

Say  slean  was  the  lord  Fers^ 
He  bar  a  bende-bow  in  his  hande^ 

Was  made  off  trosti  tre: 

An  arowy  that  a  doth  yarde  was  lang^ 

To  th'  hard  stde  halyde  he; 
A  dynt,  that  was  both  sad  and  soar. 

He  sat  on  Sir  Hewe  the  Mongon-byrry. 

The  dynt  yt  was  both  sad  and  soar^ 

That  he  of  Mongon-byrry  sete; 
The  swane-fethars,  that  his  arrowe  bar. 

With  his  hart  blood  the  wear  wete. 

Ther  was  never  a  freak  wone  foot  wolde  fle, 

But  still  in  stour  dyd  standi 
Heawyng  on  yche  othar,  whyll  the  myght  dre^ 

WiUi  many  a  bal  ftil  brande. 

This  battell  b^ane  in  Chyviat 

An  owar  befor  the  none. 
And  when  even-song  bell  was  rang 

The  battell  was  nat  half  done 

The  tooke  on  on  ethar  hand 

Be  the  lyght  off  the  mono; 
Many  hade  no  strength  for  to  stande. 

In  Chyviat  the  hyllys  abone. 
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Of  fifteen  hondritli  archers  of  TDglonda 

Went  away  but  fifti  and  thre ; 
Of  twenty  hondrith  sjiear-men  of  Skotlondn, 

But  even  five  and  fifti: 

But  all  wear  alayne  Cheviat  within; 

The  hade  no  strengthe  to  stande  on  ho; 
The  chjide  may  rue  that  is  un-borne. 

It  was  the  mor  pitle. 

Thear  waa  alayne  with  the  lord  Persfi 

Sir  Jolm  of  Agerstone, 
Sir  Roger  the  hinde  Hartly, 

Sir  Wyllyam  the  bolde  Ilearone. 

Sir  Jorg  the  worthe  Lovele 

A  knyght  of  great  renowen. 
Sir  Raff  the  richo  Rugb6 

With  dyntea  wear  beaten  dowene. 

Tor  Wetharryngton  my  hnrte  was  wo, 

That  ever  he  slayne  shulde  be; 
Por  when  both  hia  ieggia  wear  hewyne  in  io. 

He  knyled  and  fought  on  hys  kne. 

Tlier  was  slayne  with  the  dougheti  Douglua 
Sir  Hewe  the  Bfongon-byrry, 

Sir  Davye  Lwdale,  that  worth6  wna, 
His  sistara  son  was  he: 

Sir  Cliarlea  a  Murr^,  in  that  place. 

That  never  a  foot  wolde  fle; 
Sir  Hewe  Maxwell,  a  lorde  he  was. 

With  the  Duglaa  dyd  he  dey. 

So  on  the  moirowe  tlie  mayde  tlium  byeari^ 

OfFbyrch,  and  hasell  so  gray; 
Uany  wedous  with  wepyng  teara. 

Cam  to  fach  ther  makya  a-way. 

Tiwdale  may  carpe  off  care, 

Northombarlond  may  mayk  grat  mone, 

For  towe  auch  captayns,  as  slayne  wear  thear. 
On  the  march  perti  shall  never  be  none. 

Word  ys  cominen  lo  Edden-burrowe 

To  Jamy  the  Skottiahe  kyng, 
That  dougheti  Duglaa,  lyff-tcnant  of  the  Merchea, 

He  lay  alean  Chyviot  with-in. 
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His  handdes  dyd  he  weal  and  w'ryag^ 

He  saydy  Alas,  and  woe  7s  me! 
Such  another  captayn  Skotland  within 

He  said,  y-feth  shuld  never  be. 

Word  ys  commyn  to  lovly  Londone 

Till  the  fourth  Harry  our  kyng, 
That  lord  Pers^  leyff-tennante  of  the  Merchis^ 

He  lay  slayne  Chyviat  within. 

God  have  merci  on  his  soil,  sayd  kyng  Harry^ 

Good  lord,  yf  thy  will  it  be! 
I  have  a  hondrith  captayns  in  Yynglonde,  he  sayd. 

As  good  as  ever  was  hee: 
But  Pers^  and  I  brook  my  lyffe. 

Thy  deth  well  quyte  shall  be. 

As  our  noble  kyng  made  his  a-vowot 

Lyke  a  noble  prince  of  renowen, 
For  the  deth  of  the  lord  Pers^ 

He  dyd  the  battel  of  Hombyll-down: 

Wher  syx  and  thritte  Skottish  knyghtes 

On  a  day  wear  beaten  down: 
Glendale  glytteryde  on  ther  armor  biyght^ 

Over  castill,  towar,  and  town. 

This  was  the  hontynge  off  the  Cheviat; 

That  tear  begane  this  spurn; 
Old  men  that  knowen  the  grownde  well  yenoughe, 

Call  it  the  Battell  of  Otterbum. 

At  Otterbum  began  this  spume: 

Uppon  a  monnyn  day: 
Ther  was  the  dougght^  Doglas  slean. 

The  Pers^  never  went  away. 

Ther  was  never  a  tym  on  the  march  partes 

Sen  the  Doglas,  and  the  Pers^  met, 
But  yt  was  marvele,  and  the  rede  blude  ronno  not^ 

As  the  reane  doys  in  the  stret* 

Jhesue  Crist  our  balys  bete, 

And  to  the  blys  us  brynge! 
Thus  was  the  hountynge  of  the  Chevyat: 

Grod  send  us  all  good  ending! 
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To  drive  the  deere  with  hound  and  home, 

Erie  Percy  took  his  way; 
The  child  may  rue  that  is  unbome 

The  hunting  of  that  day. 

Tlie  stout  Erie  of  Northumberiand 

A  vow  to  God  did  make, 
EQs  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Three  summers  days  to  take; 

The  cheefest  harts  in  Chevy-Chase 

To  kill  and  beare  away. 
These  tydings  to  Erie  Douglas  came^ 

In  Scotland  where  he  lay: 

Who  sent  Erie  Percy  present  word, 

He  would  prevent  his  sport. 
The  English  erle,  not  fearing  that, 

Did  to  the  woods  resort, 

With  fifteen  hundred  bowmen  bold, 

All  chosen  men  of  might. 
Who  knew  fiill  well  in  time  of  neede 

To  ayme  their  shafts  aright. 

The  gallant  greyhounds  swifUy  ran 

To  chase  ^e  fallow  deere: 
On  Monday  they  began  to  hunt 

Ere  day  fight  did  i^peare; 

And  long  before  high  noone  they  had 

An  hundred  fat  buckes  slain; 
Then  having  dined,  the  drovyers  went 

To  rouse  the  deere  again. 

The  bowmen  mustered  on  the  hills, 

Well  able  to  endure; 
Their  backsides  all,  with  speciall  care. 

That  day  were  guarded  sure. 

The  hounds  ran  swifUy  through  the  woodsy 

The  nimble  deere  to  take; 
That  with  their  cryes  the  hills  and  dales 

An  eccho  shriU  did  make. 

Lord  Percy  to  the  quarry  went, 

To  view  the  slaughterd  deere; 
Quoth  he,  Erie  Douglas  promised 

This  day  to  meet  me  heere: 
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But  if  I  thought  he  wold  not  come, 

Noe  longer  wold  I  stay. 
With  that  a  brave  young  gentleman 

Thus  to  the  erle  did  say: 

Loe,  yonder  doth  Erie  Douglas  come^ 

HiB  men  in  armour  bright; 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scottish  speres 

All  marching  in  our  sight; 

All  men  of  pleasant  Tivydale, 
Fast  by  the  river  Tweede: 

0  cease  your  sport,  Erie  Percy  said, 
And  take  your  bowes  with  speede: 

And  now  with  me,  my  countrymen, 

Your  courage  forth  advance; 
For  never  was  there  champion  yett, 

In  Scotland  or  in  France, 

That  ever  did  on  horsebacke  come. 
But  if  my  hap  it  were, 

1  durst  encounter  man  for  man, 
With  him  to  break  a  spere. 

Erie  Douglas  on  his  milke-white  steede. 

Most  like  a  baron  bold, 
Rode  foremost  of  his  company. 

Whose  armour  shone  like  gold. 

Show  me,  sayd  bee,  whose  men  you  bee. 

That  hunt  so  boldly  heere, 
That,  without  my  consent,  doe  chase 

And  kill  my  fallow  deere. 

The  first  man  that  did  answer  make, 

Was  noble  Percy  hee; 
Who  sayd.  Wee  list  not  to  declare. 

Nor  show  whose  men  wee  bee : 

Yet  will  wee  spend  our  deerest  blood, 

Thy  cheefest  harts  to  slay. 
Then  Douglas  swore  a  solempne  oathe, 

And  thus  in  rage  did  say — 

Ere  thus  I  will  out-braved  bee. 

One  of  us  two  shall  dye  : 
I  know  thee  well,  an  erle  thou  art. 

Lord  Percy,  soe  am  I. 
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But  trust  me,  Percy,  pitye  it  were. 

And  great  offence  to  kill 
Any  of  these  our  guiltlesse  men. 

For  they  have  done  no  ilL 

Let  you  and  me  the  battel  trye^ 

And  set  our  men  aside. 
Accurst  be  he,  Erie  Percy  sayd, 

By  whom  this  is  denyed. 

Then  stept  a  gallant  squier  forth, 
Witherington  was  his  name. 

Who  said,  I  wold  not  have  it  told 
To  Henry,  our  king,  for  shame, 

That  e'er  my  captain  fought  on  foote, 

And  I  stood  looking  on. 
You  be  two  erles,  sayd  Witherington^ 

And  I  a  squier  alone: 

111  doe  the  best  that  doe  I  may. 
While  I  have  power  to  stand: 

While  I  have  power  to  weeld  ray  sword, 
ni  fight  widi  heart  and  hand. 

Our  English  archers  bent  their  bowes, 
Their  hearts  were  good  and  trew ; 

At  the  first  flight  of  arrowes  sent, 
Full  fourscore  Scotts  they  slew. 

Tet  bides  Erie  Douglas  on  the  bent^ 
As  chieftain  stout  and  good  ; 

As  valiant  captain,  all  unmoved. 
The  shock  he  firmly  stood. 

His  host  he  parted  had  in  threes 

As  leader  ware  and  tiyd ; 
And  soon  his  spearmen  on  their  foes 

Bare  down  on  every  side. 

Throughout  the  English  archery 
They  dealt  full  many  a  wound ; 

But  stUl  our  valiant  Englishmen 
All  firmly  kept  their  ground. 

And  throwing  strait  their  bowes  away. 

They  graspt  their  swords  so  bright : 
And  now  sharp  blows,  a  heavy  shower. 

On  shields  and  hehnets  light. 
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They  closed  full  fast  on  everye  side, 

Noe  slacknes  there  was  found ; 
And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 

Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 

O  Christ !  it  was  a  griefe  to  see. 

And  likewise  for  to  heare, 
The  cries  of  men  lying  in  their  gore^ 

And  scattered  here  and  there. 

At  last  these  two  stout  erles  did  meet, 

Like  captaines  of  great  might : 
Like  lions  wode,  they  layd  on  lode. 

And  made  a  cruell  fight. 

They  fought  untill  they  both  did  sweat. 

With  swords  of  tempered  Steele ; 
Until  the  blood,  like  drops  of  rain. 

They  trickling  down  did  feele. 

Teeld  thee,  Lord  Percy,  Douglas  sayd ; 

Li  faith  I  will  thee  bringe 
Where  thou  shalt  high  advanced  bee 

By  James,  our  Scottish  king. 

Thy  ransome  I  will  freely  Igive, 

And  thus  report  of  thee. 
Thou  art  the  most  courageous  knight 

That  ever  I  did  see. 

Noe,  Douglas,  quoth  Erie  Pen^  then, 

Thy  profier  I  doe  scome; 
I  will  not  yeelde  to  any  Scott 

That  ever  yett  was  borne. 

With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keene 

Out  of  an  English  bow, 
Which  strucke  Erie  Douglas  to  the  heart, 

A  deep  and  deadlye  blow : 

Who  never  spake  more  words  than  these— 

Fight  on  my  merry  men  all; 
For  why,  my  life  is  at  an  end, 

Lord  Percy  sees  my  falL 

Then  leaving  lifie,  Erie  Percy  tooke 

The  dead  man  by  the  hand  ; 
And  said,  Erie  Douglas,  for  thy  life 

Wold  I  had  lost  my  land. 
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O  Christ  I  my  very  hart  doth  bleed 

With  sorrow  for  thy  sake  ; 
For  sure  a  more  redoubted  knight 

Mischance  cold  never  take. 

A  knight  amongst  the  Scotts  there  was. 
Which  saw  l^le  Douglas  dye, 

Who  strelght  in  wrath  did  vow  revenge 
Upon  the  Erie  Percye : 

Sir  Hugh  Mountgomerye  was  he  calld. 
Who,  with  a  spere  most  bright, 

Well  mounted  on  a  gallant  steed. 
Ran  fiercely  through  the  fight ; 

And  past  the  English  archers  all, 
Without  all  dread  or  feare ; 

And  through  Erie  Percye's  body  then 
He  thrust  his  hatefull  spere ; 

With  such  a  vehement  force  and  might 

He  did  his  body  gore. 
The  staff  went  tfarough  the  other  side 

A  large  doth-yard  and  more. 

So  thus  did  both  these  nobles  oye. 
Whose  courage  none  could  staine : 

An  l^glish  archer  then  perceiv'd 
The  noble  erle  was  sliune : 

He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand, 

Made  of  a  trusty  tree ; 
An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard  long 

Up  to  ike  head  drew  hee : 

Against  Sir  Hugh  Mountgomerye 

So  right  the  &aft  he  sett. 
The  gray  goose  wing  that  was  thereon 

In  his  hart's  bloode  was  wett 

This  fight  did  last  from  breake  of  day 

Till  setting  of  the  sun  ; 
For  when  they  rung  the  evening-beH^ 

The  battel  scarce  was  done. 

With  brave  Erie  Percy  there  was  sliune 

Sir  John  of  Egerton, 
Sir  Robert  Ratdiff,  and  Sir  John, 

Sir  James^  that  bold  bar6n« 
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And  with  Sir  Greorge  and  stout  Sir  James, 

Both  knights  of  good  account, 
Grood  Sir  Balph  Raby  there  was  slaine^ 

Whose  prowesse  did  surmount. 

For  Witherington  needs  I  must  waile. 

As  one  in  doleful  dumpes  ; 
For  when  his  legs  were  smitten  off, 

He  fought  upon  his  stumpes. 

And  with  Erie  Douglas  there  was  slaine 

Sir  Hugh  Mountgomerje, 
Sir  Charles  Murray,  that  from  the  feeld 

One  foote  wold  never  flee. 

Sir  Charles  Murray  of  Ratcliff,  too, 

His  sister's  sonne  was  hee; 
Sir  David  Lamb,  so  well  esteemd. 

Yet  saved  cold  not  bee. 

And  the  Lord  Maxwell  in  like  case 

Did  with  Erie  Douglas  dye: 
Of  twenty  hundred  Scottish  speres. 

Scarce  fifty-five  did  flye. 

Of  fifteen  hundred  Englishmen, 

Went  home  but  fifty-three; 
The  rest  were  slaine  in  Chevy-Chase^ 

Under  the  greenewood  tree. 

Next  day  did  many  widowes  comCi 

Their  husbands  to  bewayle; 
They  washt  their  wounds  in  brinish  teares. 

But  all  wold  not  prevayle. 

Theyr  bodies,  bathed  in  purple  gore. 

They  bare  with  them  away; 
They  kisst  them  dead  a  thousand  times. 

Ere  they  were  cladd  in  day. 

This  newes  was  brought  to  Eddenborrow, 

Where  ScotUand's  king  did  raigne, 
That  brave  Erie  Douglas  suddenlye 

Was  with  an  arrow  slaine: 

0  heavy  newes,  King  James  did  say, 
Scottland  can  witnesse  bee 

1  have  not  any  captaine  more 
Of  such  account  as  hee. 
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Like  tydinga  to  King  Henry  came                    t 
Within  as  ahori  a  apace,                                J^ 

That  Percy  of  Northumberland                        \ 
Was  slaine  in  Chevy-Chase:                          A 

1 

Now  God  be  with  him,  swd  our  king,         ^^''''T^'"***.^ 

Sith  it  will  noe  better  bee;          rf^^^^^^^ 

I  trust  I  have  within  my  realms       ^^S&^^mBS^^ 

Five  hundred  as  good  as  bee.        wva^vV^'^y-'^ 

Yetsh 
But 

nibe 

11  not  .Scots  or  Scotland  say     W^^^ 
[  will  vengeance  lake:               ^^^^3 
■avenged  on  them  all,                 ^^^|^ 
irave  Erie  Percye'a  sake.            ^oa^S 

w 

For 

1 

ThJa  vow  fuU  well  thcking  performd 
After  at  Humbledowne; 

In  one  day  fifty  knighta  were  slayne, 
With  lordea  of  great  renowne: 

1 

And  of  the  rest,  of  small  account, 

Did  many  hundreds  dye. 
Thus  endetli  the  hunting  of  Chevy-Cha»o, 

Made  by  the  Erie  Percy. 

God  save  our  king,  and  bless  this  land. 

In  plentye,  joye,  and  peace; 
And  grant,  henceforth,  that  foule  debuta 

'Twixt  noblemen  may  ceaae. 
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^J    lO  b*  Iht  Mllun  koOlH.  u(  111*  R. 

^  N  somer  when  the  Bbawes  be  aheyne. 
And  leves  be  large  aad  longe, 
Hit  is  fulle  mery  in  ftyre  foreste 
To  bere  the  foulys  sonn. 
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To  ae  the  dere  draw  to  the  dale. 

And  leve  the  hiUes  hee. 
And  shadow  hem  in  the  Icveagrene 

Vndur  the  grene  wode  tre. 

Hit  bejel  on  whitsontide, 

Erly  in  a  may  mofnyng. 
The  son  up  fay  re  can  ahyne, 

And  the  hriddis  meiy  can  syng. 

This  is  a  meiy  momyng,  seid  Utolle  Johne, 

Bo  hyra  that  dyed  on  tre, 
A  tnorc  mer)-  mail  thea  I  am  one' 
Lyres  not  in  cristiant^. 

Pink  yp  thi  hert  my  dere  nuiyster, 

Litxille  Johne  can  sey. 
And  thynk  bit  is  a  iidle  fayre  tyme 

In  a  momynge  of  may. 

Ze  on  thynge  greves  me  seid  Rohyne, 
And  does  my  hert  myche  woo. 

That  I  may  not  lo  solem  day 
To  mas  nor  ma^ns  goo. 

Hit  is  a  fbnitnet  and  mor^  aeyd  face, 

Syn  I  my  saayonr  see  ; 
To-oay  wil  I  to  Nolyngham,  snd  Bobyn, 

Vith  the  myght  of  mylde  Mary. 

Then  spake  Moche  the  myhier  (s)  sone, 

Eoer  more  wel  hym  he^e. 
Take  lii  of  thi  wyght  zemen 

Welle  weppynd  be  ther  side. 

Such  on  wolde  thi  selfe  slon 

That  xii  dar  not  abyde. 
Off  alle  my  mery  men,  seid  Robyne, 

Be  my  leithe  I  wil  non  bane. 

But  litolle  Jobne  shall  beyre  my  bow 
Til  that  me  list  to  dntwe 


Thou  shalle  beyre  thin  own  said  Litnlle  3<Xi, 

Muster  &  1  will  beyre  myne. 
And  we  wille  shete  a  peny,  seid  Utnlle  Jon, 

"nder  the  giene  wwie  lyne. 
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I  wil  not  shete  a  peny,  seyd  Robyn  Hode, 

In  feith  litulle  jQbne  with  thee. 
But  euer  for  on  as  tbou  shetes^  seid  Robyn, 

In  feith  I  holde  the  thre. 

Thus  shet  thei  forthe  these  zemen  too 

Bothe  at  buske  and  brome. 
Til  litulle  Johne  wan  of  his  maister 

Vs.  to  hose  and  sh(me. 

A  ferly  strife  fel  them  betwene 

As  tb^  went  hi  the  way ; 
Litulle  John  seid  he  had  won  v  shyllyngs. 

And  Robyn  Hode  seid  schortly  nay. 

With  that  Robyn  Hode  lyed  litul  Jone, 

And  smote  hym  with  nis  honde, 
Litul  John  waxed  wroth  therwith. 

And  pulled  out  his  bright  bronde. 

Were  thou  not  my  maister,  seid  litulle  Johne, 

Thou  shuldis  by  hit  ful  sore, 
Qet  the  a  man  where  thou  wilt  Robyn, 

For  thou  getes  me  no  more, 

Then  Robyn  goes  to  Notycgham 

Hymselfe  momynge  adone. 
And  litulle  Johne  to  mery  Scherewode, 

The  pathes  he  knowe  alkone. 

Whan  Robyn  came  to  Notyngham, 

Sertenly  withoutene  layne, 
Heprayed  to  Ood  and  myld  Mary 

To  brynge  hym  out  saue  agayne. 

He  gos  into  seynt  Mary  (s)  chirche, 

And  knelyd  downe  before  the  rode, 
AUe  that  euer  were  the  churche  within 

Beheld  wel  Robyne  Hode. 

Beside  hym  stode  a  gret  hedid  munke, 

I  pray  to  God  woo  he  be, 
Ful  sone  be  knew  gode  Robyn  (Hode) 

As  sone  as  be  hym  se. 

Out  at  the  durre  he  ran 

Ful  sone  and  anon, 
Alle  the  zatis  of  Notyngham 

He  made  to  be  sparred  euerychonc.  |^ 
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Rim  n,  be  wid.  tfaon  prowde  schereff, 

Bnake  the  and  make  the  bowue, 
I  luuie  apved  the  kyngiea  felooe. 

For  BOthe  be  ia  in  uia  towne. 

I  bane  s^ed  the  &lse  felone. 

As  he  stontles  at  his  masse. 
Hit  is  longe  of  the  seide  the  mnnke^ 

And  ener  be  fra  tb  paaae. 

lliia  tn^r  (s)  name  is  Bobjn  Hodf^ 

Vndnr  the  grene  wode  lynae,  ■ 
He  robbyt  me  aaja  of  a  C  poimd, 

ffit  ahaOe  nencr  oat  of  my  mynde. 

Vp  then  rose  this  orowd  schereff 
And  zade  tonara  hym  zare ; 
as  the  modor  son, 
e  kyrk  with  hym  can  fare. 

In  at  the  dnrrea  thei  throfy  thrast 

With  stares  ful  gode  ilkooe, 
Alas,  alas,  «eid  Eobyn  Hode, 
Now  mysse  I  litiJle  Jobne. 

Snt  Itobyne  tote  out  a  too-bond  swordt^ 

That  hangit  down  be  his  kn^ 
Tber  as  the  schereff  and  bia  men  atode  thyeknst, 

Tbidurward  wold  he. 

TlOTeB&OTOw  at  them  he  ran, 

Tlier  for  toAe  a«  I  yow  say. 
And  woimdyt  mtiny  a  modur  sone. 

And  xti-bc  slew  that  day. 

His  sworde  Tpoh  the  schireff  bed 

Sertajily  he  brake  in  too ; 
The  smyth  that  the  made,  aeid  Bobyn, 

I  pf«y  God'wyrke  hym  woo. 

For  now  am  I  weppynlesae,  aeid  BobyiUk 

Alasae agayn  my  wjUe 
But  if  I  mapr  tie  these  traytors  fro, 

I  wot  thei  wO  me  kylle. 

Bobrn*  men  to  the  cbnrche  ran 

^iroout  hem  eoer  Okon, 
Stini  fel  b  awimyng  aa  thei  were  dede^ 
Aod  lay  still  aa  any  stone. 
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Non  of  theym  were  in  her  mynde 
But  only  litulle  Jon. 

Let  be  your  rule,  seid  litulle  Jon, 
For  his  luf  that  dyed  on  tre, 

Ze  that  shulde  be  duzty  men 
£Qt  is  gret  shame  to  se. 

Oure  maister  has  bene  hard  bystode. 

And  set  scapyd  away, 
Fluk  up  your  hertes  and  leye  this  mone. 

And  herkyn  what  I  shal  say. 

He  has  seruyd  our  lady  many  a  day. 

And  zet  wil  securly, 
Therfore  I  tarust  in  her  spedaly 

No  wycked  deth  shal  ne  dye. 

llierfor  be  g^ad,  seid  Utul  Johne^ 

And  let  tmr  niournyng  be. 
And  I  shall  be  the  munkes  gyde 

With  the  myght  of  mylde  Mary. 

And  I  mete  hym,  seid  lituU  John^ 
We  wille  go  but  we  too 


Loke  that  se  kepe  wel  oure  tristU  tre 

Vndur  the  leyys  smale. 
And  spare  non  of  this  venyson 

Thatgose  in  thys  vale. 

Forche  thei  went  these  zementoo, 

Litul  Johne  and  Moche  onfere, 
And  lokid  on  Moche  emys  hows 

The  hyeway  lay  fulle  nere. 

Litul  John  stode  at  a  window  in  the  mornyngt. 

And  lokid  forth  at  a  stage, 
He  was  war  wher  the  munke  came  ridyng^ 

And  with  hym  a  Utul  page. 

Be  my  feith,  seid  Litul  Johne  to  Moche, 

I  can  the  tel  tithyngus  gode ; 
I  se  wher  the  munk  comys  nrdyn^ 

I  know  hym  be  his  wyde  node* 
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Thei  went  into  the  way  iheae  «mea  botbe, 

Ab  «urteg  men  and  hende, 
Thei  spurred  tithyngus  at  themnnke 

As  thei  faade  bene  bis  frende. 

Fro  nhena  come  m,  seid  Ijtul  Jobne, 

Tell  vs  tithyngus  I  vow  pray 
OffafalM  owtlay  (colfi^d  Itobjn  Hode) 

Waa  takyn  zisturJay. 

He  robbyt  me  and  my  felowes  botbe 

Of  XX  morke  in  serten  ; 
If  tbttt  &]se  owtlay  be  takyn. 

For  Mtbe  we  wolde  be  tayne. 

So  did  be  me,  seid  tbe  munke. 

Of  a  C  ponnd  and  more ; 
I  Lntde  fiirat  bande  hym  apon, 

Ze  may  tbonke  me  tbeifore. 

I  pray  god  tbaiike  yow^  seid  litulle  Joline, 

And  we  wil  when  we  may. 
We  wil  go  with  yow  with  your  leve. 

And  orynge  yow  ob  your  way. 

For  Robyn  Hode  base  many  a  wilde  felow, 

I  teUe  j-owincerteu, 
If  thei  wist  le  rode  ttkia  way. 

In  feitb  le  sbulde  be  slayn. 

Aa  tbri  went  talkyng  be  the  way, 
Tlie  munke  and  litulle  Johne, 

Jobne  toke  the  mtmkes  horse  be  tbe  hede 
Pol  sone  and  anone 

Johne  toke  tbe  munkes  horse  be  the  bed. 

For  Bothe  as  I  yow  say. 
So  did  IVIuclie  the  litulle  page, 

For  he  sbulde  not  stirre  away. 

Be  the  golett  of  tbe  hode 
Johne  pulled  tbe  munke  downe, 

Jobne  was  nothynge  of  hym  sgnst. 
He  lete  hym  fidle  on  bis  crowne. 

lituUe  John  was  sore  agrevyd. 
And  drew  out  his  sw^e  m  hve. 

The  munke  saw  he  sbulde  be  ded. 
Lowd  mercy  can  he  crye. 
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He  was  mj  maister,  seid  litulle  Johne, 
That  thou  hase  browzt  in  bale, 

Shalle  thou  neuer  cum  at  oure  kyng^ 
For  to  telle  hym  tale. 

John  smote  of  the  munkes  hed. 

No  longer  wdde  he  dwelle 
So  did  Moche,  the  litulle  page, 

For  ferd  lest  he  wold  tell. 

Ther  tha  beryed  hem  both. 
In  nouther  mosse  nor  lynge. 

And  litulle  Johne  and  Muche  infere 
Bare  the  letturs  to  oure  kynge. 


He  kneled  down  vpon  his  kne, 
GK)d  zow  saue  my  lege  lorde, 
Jesus  yow  saue  and  se. 

God  yow  saue  my  lege  kyng. 

To  speke  Johne  was  fulle  bolde ; 
Hegaf  hym  the  letturs  in  his  bond. 

The  kynge  did  hit  unfold. 

The  kvnge  red  the  letturs  anon, 

And  seid  so  mot  I  the, 
Ther  was  neuer  zoman  in  mery  Inglond 

I  longut  so  sore  to  see. 

Wher  is  the  munke  that  these  shuid  haoe  browzt, 

Oure  kynee  can  say, 
Be  my  troume,  seid  Utulle  Jone, 

He  dyed  aftur  the  way. 

The  kyng  gaf  Moche  and  litul  Jon 

XX  pound  in  sertan. 
And  made  theim  zemen  of  the  crowne. 

And  bade  theim  go  agayn.  ^ 

Hegaf  Johne  the  seel  in  hand. 

The  scheref  for  to  here. 
To  brynge  Robyn  hym  to. 

And  no  man  do  nym  dere. 

Johne  toke  his  leve  at  oure  kyng, 

The  sothe  as  I  yow  s  ly  ; 
The  next  wny  fo  Notyngham 

To  take  he  zede  the  way.  23 
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Whan  Johne  came  to  Notyngham 
The  zatis  were  sparred  ychone 

Johne  callid  vp  the  porter. 
He  answerid  sone  anon. 

What  is  the  caose,  seid  litul  John, 
Thou  sparris  the  zates  so  fast  7 

Because  Bobjn  Hode,  seid  (the)  porter. 
In  depe  prison  is  cast. 

Johne,  and  Moche,  and  Wylle  Scathlok, 

For  sothe  as  I  jow  say, 
Thir  slew  cure  men  ypon  oure  wallis. 

And  sawtenet  vs  euery  day. 

lituUe  Johne  spyrred  aftur  the  schereff. 

And  sone  he  hym  fonde. 
He  oppyned  the  k3mgus  priue  seelle, 

And  gaf  hym  in  his  honde. 

Whan  the  schereff  saw  the  kyngus  seelle 
He  did  of  his  hode  anon, 

Wher  is  the  munke  that  bare  the  letturs  f 
He  seid  to  litulle  Johne. 

He  is  so  fayn  of  him,  seid  litulle  Johne, 

For  sothe  as  I  yow  sey  ; 
He  has  made  hym  abot  of  Westmynster, 

A  lorde  of  tnat  abbay. 

The  scheref  made  John  gode  chere. 
And  gaf  hym  wine  of  the  best ; 

At  nyzt  thei  went  to  her  bedde. 
And  euery  man  to  his  rest. 

When  the  scheref  was  on-slepe 
Dronken  of  wine  and  ale, 

Litul  Johne  and  Moche  for  sothe 
Toke  thQ  way  ynto  the  gale ; 

Litul  Johne  callid  yp  the  jayler. 
And  bade  hym  rise  anon ; 

He  seid  Robyn  Hode  had  brokyn  preson. 
And  out  of  hit  was  gon. 

The  portere  rose  anon  sertan. 

As  sone  as  he  herd  John  calle ; 
Litul  Johne  was  redy  with  a  swerd, 
24  And  bare  h3rm  to  the  walle. 
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Now  will  I  be  porter,  seid  litnl  Johne, 

And  take  the  keyes  in  honde ; 
He  toke  the  way  to  Bobyn  Hode, 

And  sone  he  hym  ynbonde. 

Hegaf  hym  a  gode  swerd  in  his  hond» 

ms  hed  [ther-]  with  for  to  kepe. 
And  ther  as  the  walle  was  lowyst 

Anon  downe  can  thei  lepe. 

Be  that  the  cok  began  to  crow. 

The  day  began  to  sprynge. 
The  scheref  fond  the  jaylier  ded. 

The  comyn  belle  made  he  rynge. 

He  made  a  crye  thoroowt  al  the  tow  (n), 

Whedur  he  be  zoman  or  knave^ 
That  cowthe  brynge  hym  Robyn  Hode, 

His  warisone  he  shuld  haue. 

For  I  dar  neaer»  said  the  scheref. 

Cum  before  oure  kynge  ; 
For  if  I  do  I  wot  serten. 

For  sotbe  he  wil  me  henge. 

The  scheref  made  to  seke  Notyngham, 

Bothe  be  strete  and  stye. 
And  Robyn  was  in  mery  Scherwode 

As  lizt  as  lef  on  lynde. 

Then  bespake  gode  litulle  Johne 

To  Robyn  Uode  can  he  say, 
I  haue  done  the  a  gode  tume  for  an  euylle^ 

Quyte  '  me'  whan  thou  may. 

I  haue  done  the  a  gode  tume,  said  litulle  Johne, 

For  sothe  as  I  you  sale, 
I  haue  brouzt  the  Tudur  (the)  grene  wode  lyne^ 

Fare  wel,  and  haue  gode  day. 

Nay  be  my  trouthe,  seid  Robyn  Hode, 

So  shalle  hit  neuer  be, 
I  make  the  maister,  seid  Robyne  Hod^ 

Off  alle  my  men  and  me. 

Nay  be  my^trouthe,  seid  litulle  Johne^ 

So  shairhit  neuer  be. 
But  lat  me  be  a  felow,  seid  litulle  Johne^ 

No  nodur  kepe  111  be.  29 
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Thus  Johne  gate  Robjn  Hode  out  of  prisone 

Sertan  witnoutjn  lajne. 
When  his  men  saw  hym  hoi  and  sounde 

For  sothe  they  were  ful  fayne. 

Th^  filled  in  wyne,  and  made  him  glao 

Vndnr  the  levys  smale. 
And  zete  pastes  of  yenysone 

That  gode  was  '  witlud/ 

Than  worde  came  to  our  kynge. 

How  Robyn  ^ode  was  gone, 
And  how  the  scheref  of  Notyngham 

Durst  neuer  loke  hyme  ypone* 

Then  bespake  oure  cumly  kynge, 

In  an  angur  hye, 
LitqUe  Johne  hase  begyled  the  schereff. 

In  faith  so  hase  he  me. 

Litulle  Johne  has  burled  vs  hoihe. 

And  that  fulle  well  se, 
Or  ellis  the  schereff  <^  Notyngham 

Hye  hongat  shuld  he  be. 

1  made  hem  zemen  of  the  crowne. 
And  gaf  hem  fee  with  my  hond» 

I  gaf  hem  grithe,  seid  oure  kyng, 
Thorowout  alle  m^  Inglond. 

I  gaf  hem  griihe,  then  seid  oure  kyng, 

I  say,  so  mot  I  the. 
For  sothe  soche  a  teman  as  he  is  on 

In  alle  Ingland  ar  not  thre« 

He  is  trew  to  his  maister,  seide  oure  kyng^ 

I  sey,  be  swete  seynt  Johne, 
He  louys  bettur  Robyn  Hode, 

Then  he  dose  vs  ychone. 

Robyne  Hode  is  euer  bond  to  him, 

Bothe  in  strete  and  stalle, 
Speke  no  more  <^  this  matter,  seid  our  kynge. 

But  John  has  begyled  vs  alle. 

Thus  endys  the  talkyng  of  the  munke. 

And  Robyne  Hode  I  wysse  ; 
Grod,  that  is  euer  a  crowned  kyng, 
26  Bryng  vs  alle  to  his  bfisse. 
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Herkens,  god  yemen, 

Comley^  oortessey,  and  eod« 
On  of  the  best  that  yever  bar  boo, 

Hea  name  va^  Roben  Hode« 

Boben  Hood  was  the  yemans  name. 

That  was  boyt  corteys  and  fre. 
For  the  loffe  ox  owr  hiaey» 

All  wemen  werschep  he. 

Bot  as  the  god  yeman  stod  on  a  day» 

Among  hes  mery  mandy. 
He  was  war  of  a  prowd  potter. 

Cam  dryfyng  owyr  the  ley. 

Yonder  comet  a  prod  potter,  seyde  Boben, 

That  long  hayt  hantyd  this  wey. 
He  was  never  so  corteys  a  man 

On  peney  of  pawage  to  pay. 

T  met  hem  bot  at  Wentbreg,  seyde  Lytyll  John, 

And  therfor  veffell  mot  he  the, 
Seche  thre  strokes  he  me  gafe, 

Tet  they  defife  by  my  seydys. 

Y  ley  forty  shillings,  seyde  Lytyll  John» 

To  pay  bet  thes  same  day, 
Ther  ys  nat  a  man  among  bus  all 

A  wed  schall  make  hem  ley. 

Her  ys  forty  shillings,  seyde  Bobdn, 

Mor,  and  thow  dar  say. 
That  y  schall  make  that  prowde  pott^« 

A  wed  to  me  schall  he  le 

Ther  thes  money  they  leyde. 

They  toke  bet  a  yeman  to  kepe ; 
Boben  befor  the  potter  he  breyde. 

And  up  to  hem  can  lepe. 

HandjTS  apon  hes  horse  he  leyde^ 

And  bad  hem  stonde  foil  stell. 
The  potter  schorteley  to  hem  seyde, 

Felow,  what  ys  they  well  ? 

All  thes  thre  yer,  and  mor,  potter,  he  seyde. 

Thou  hast  nantyd  thes  wey. 
Yet  wer  tow  never  so  cortys  a  man 

One  peney  of  panage  to  pay. 
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What  ys  they  name,  seyde  the  potter, 

For  pauage  thow  aske  of  mei 
"  Bob«i  Hod  TB  mey  name, 

A  wed  schaU  thow  lefe  me." 

Wed  well  y  now  leffe,  seyde  the  potter. 

Nor  paTBB  well  y  now  pay  ; 
Awey  they  honde  fro  mey  horse, 

T  well  the  tene  eyls,  he  mey  fay. 

The  potter  to  hea  cart  he  went, 

He  was  not  to  aeke, 
A  god  to-hnnde  staffe  therowt  be  hent, 
'    Befor  Roben  he  lepe. 

Bobeu  howtwith  a  iwerd  bent, 

A  bokelpr  en  his  honde  therto; 
The  potter  to  Roben  he  went. 

And  seyde,  Felow,  let  mey  horse  go. 

Tcu[eder  then  went  thes  two  yemeni 

Het  waa  a  god  seyt  to  se ; 
Therof  low  Bobyn  hes  men, 

Ther  they  stod  onder  a  tre. 

Leytell  John  to  hes  felowhea  seyde. 

Tend  potter  welle  steffeley  ttonde. 
The  potter,  with  a  caward  stroke, 

Smot  the  bokeler  owt  of  hes  honde ; 

And  ar  Roben  meyl  get  hen  agen, 

Hes  bokeler  at  hes  fette. 
The  (lOtter  jn  tho  neke  hem  toke. 

To  the  gronde  sone  he  yede. 

That  saw  Roben  hes  men, 

As  thay  stode  ender  a  bow  ; 
Letug  hclpe  owr  master,  seyed  Lytell  John, 

Yonder  potter  els  well  hem  sclo. 

Thes  yemen  went  with  a  breyde. 

To  ther  master  they  cam. 
Leytell  Jolin  to  lies  master  seyde. 

Ho  haet  the  wager  won  ? 

Schsll  y  haff  yowT  forty  shillings  seyde  Lytel  John, 

Or  ye,  nisster,  schall  haffe  myne? 
Yeff  they  wer  a  hundred,  seyde  Bobdn, 

T  feth^  they  ben  all  dieyne.  ^' 
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Het  js  fol  leytell  cortesej,  seyde  the  potter, 

As  y  haffe  harde  weyse  men  saye, 
Yeff  a  por  yeman  com  drjrwyng  ower  the  wey. 

To  let  hem  of  hes  goraey. 

Be  mey  trowet,  thow  seys  soyt,  seyde  Roben, 

Thow  seys  god  yemenrey ; 
Vnd  thow  dreyffe  forthe  vevery  day, 
Thow  schalt  never  be  let  for  me. 

f  well  prey  the,  god  potter, 

A  fehschepe  well  thow  hafite  ? 
GeBe  me  they  dothyng,  and  thow  schalt  hafe  myne 

Y  well  go  to  Notynggam. 

T  grant  therto,  seyde  the  potter, 

Thow  schalt  feynde  me  a  felow  gode  ; 

Bot  thow  can  sell  mey  pottes  well. 
Com  ayen  as  thow  yode. 

Nay,  be  mey  trowt,  seyde  Roben, 

Aiid  then  y  bescro  mey  hede, 
Teffe  y  bryng  eney  pottes  ayen. 

Ana  eney  weyffe  well  hem  chepe. 

Than  spake  Leytell  Johii, 

And  all  hes  relowhes  hejmd. 
Master,  be  well  war  of  the  screffe  of  Notynggam, 

For  he  ys  leytell  howr  frende. 

Thbrow  the  helpe  of  howr  ladey, 

Felowhes,  let  me  alone ; 
leyt  war  howte,  seyde  Roben, 

To  Notynggiun  well  y  gon. 

Robyn  went  to  Notynggam, 

Thes  pottes  for  to  seS ; 
The  potter  abode  with  Robens  men, 

Ther  he  fered  not  eylle. 

Tho  Roben  droffe  on  hes  wey. 

So  merey  ower  the  londe. 
Heres  mor  and  affter  ys  to  saye. 

The  best  ys  beheynde. 


THE   SECOND   FIT. 


When  Roben  cam  to  Notynggam, 
The  soyt  yef  y  scholde  saye, 
3^  He  set  op  hes  horse  anon. 

And  gafie  hem  hotys  and  haye. 
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Yn  the  medjs  of  the  towne, 

Ther  he  schowed  hes  war, 
PottYS !  pottys !  he  gan  crey  foil  sone, 

Efaffe  hansell  for  the  mar. 

Poll  effen  aeenest  the  screffeys  gate, 

Schowed  ne  hes  chaffar ; 
Weyffes  and  wedowes  ahoWt  hem  drow. 

And  chepyd  fast  of  hes  war. 

Yet,  Pottys,  gret  chepe  1  creyed  Robyn, 

Y  loffe  yeffell  thes  to  stonde. 
ind  all  tliat  saw  hem  sell, 

Seyde  he  had  be  no  potter  long. 

The  pottys  that  wer  werthe  pens  feyffe. 

He  solde  tham  for  pens  thre : 
Preyeley  seyde  man  and  weyffe, 

Ywunder  potter  schall  never  the. 

rhos  Roben  solde  foil  fast, 

Tell  he  had  pottys  hot  feyffe  ; 
Op  he  hem  toke  ^f  his  car. 

And  sende  hem  to  the  screffqrs  we3rffe. 

rherof  sche  was  foil  fayne, 

Gereamarsey,  sir,  than  seyde  sche, 
When  ye  com  to  thes  contre  ayen, 

Y  schall  bey  of  they  pottys,  so  mot  y  the 

Ye  schall  haffe  of  the  best,  seyde  Eoben, 

And  swar  be  the  treneyte. 
Foil  cortejTsley  she  gan  hem  call. 

Com  deyne  with  the  screfe  and  me. 

Godamarsey,  seyde  Roben, 

Yowr  bedyne  schall  be  do3m. 
A  mayden  yn  me  pottys  gan  her, 

Roben  and  the  serene  weyffe  folowed  anon. 

Whan  Roben  ynto  the  hall  cam. 

The  screffe  sone  he  met. 
The  potter  cowed  of  corteysey, 

And  sone  the  screffe  he  gret. 

"  Loketh  what  thes  potter  hayt  geffe  yow  snd  mel 

Feyffe  pottys  smalle  and  grete !" 
He  ys  fol  wellcom,  seyd  the  screffe, 

Let  08  was,  and  go  to  mete.  31 


As  they  sat  at  her  methe, 

With  a  nohell  cher. 
Two  of  the  screffes  men  gan  speke 

0£f  a  gret  wag^r. 

Was  made  the  thother  daye, 

0£f  a  schotyng  was  god  and  feyne 

0£f  forty  shilhngs,  the  soy t  to  saye. 
Who  scholde  thes  wager  wen. 

Styll  than  sat  thes  prowde  potter, 

Thos  than  thowt  he. 
As  y  am  a  trow  CersWn  man, 

Thes  schotyng  well  y  se. 

Whan  they  had  fared  of  the  hest, 

With  bred  and  ale  and  weyne. 
To  the  bottys  they  made  them  prest. 

With  bowes  and  boltys  foil  feyne. 

The  screffes  men  schot  foil  fast. 

As  archares  that  weren  godde, 
Ther  cam  non  ner  ney  the  marke 

Bey  halfe  a  god  archares  bowe* 

Stell  then  stod  the  prowde  potter, 

Thos  than  seyde  he. 
And  y  had  a  bow,  be  the  rode. 

On  schot  scholde  yow  se. 

Thow  sdiall  haffe  a  bow,  seyde  the  screffe. 
The  best  that  thon  well  cheys  of  thre  ; 

Thow  semyst  a  stalward  and  a  stronge, 
Asay  schall  thow  be. 

The  screffe  comandyd  a  yeman  that  stod  hem  oey, 

Affter  bowhes  to  wende ; 
The  best  bow  that  the  yeman  browthe 

Roben  set  on  a  stryng. 

"  Now  schall  y  wet  and  thow  be  god, 

And  poUe  het  op  to  thy  ner.'' 
So  god  me  helpe,  seyde  the  prowde  potter, 

Thys  ys  hot  rygzt  weke  ger. 

To  a  quequer  Roben  went, 

A  god  bolt  owthe  he  toke. 
So  ney  on  to  the  marke  he  went, 
32  He  fayled  not  a  fothe. 
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All  they  schot  abowthe  agen. 

The  screffes  men  and  he. 
Off  the  marke  he  welde  not  fayle. 

He  cleffed  the  pretre  on  thre. 

The  screffea  men  thowt  gret  schame^ 

The  potter  the  mastry  wan ; 
The  screffe  lowe  and  made  god  game. 

And  seyde,  Potter,  thow  art  a  man ; 
Thow  art  worthey  to  ber  a  bowe, 

Tn  what  plas  that  thow  gang. 

In  mey  cart  y  haffe  a  bowe, 

Forsoyty  he  seyde,  and  that  a  godde ; 

Yn  mey  cart  ys  the  bow 
That  I  had  of  -Robyn  Hode. 

Knowest  thou  Robyn  Hode  T  seyde  the  screffe. 

Potter,  y  prey  the  tell  thou  me. 
'*  A  hundred  tome  y  haffe  schot  with  hem, 

Under  hes  tortyll  tre.** 

T  had  leyer  nar  a  hundred  ponde,  seyde  the  screffe, 
And  swar  be  the  trenit^ 

Y  had  lever  nar  a  hundred  ponde,  he  seyde, 
That  the  fals  owtelawe  stod  be  me. 

And  ye  well  do  afft3rr  mey  red,  seyde  the  potter. 

And  boldeley  go  with  me. 
And  to  morrow,  or  we  het  bred, 

Roben  Hode  wel  we  se. 

* 

Y  well  que3rt  the,  kod  the  screffe, 
And  swer  be  god  of  meythe. 

Schetyng  thay  left,  and  hom  they  went, 
Her  scoper  was  redey  deythe. 

Upon  the  morrow,  when  het  was  day^ 

He  boskyd  hem  fi^rthe  to  reyde ; 
The  potter  hes  carte  forthe  ean  ray. 

And  wolde  not  be  leffe  behynde. 

He  toke  leffe  of  the  screffjrs  wyffe. 

And  thankyd  her  of  all  thyng ; 
**  Dam,  for  mey  loffe,  and  ye*  well  thys  wer, 

Y  geffe  you  her  a  golde  ryng.' 
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Gramarsey,  seyde  the  weyffe. 

Sir,  €k)d  eylde  het  the. 
The  screffes  hart  was  never  so  leythe, 

The  feyr  forest  to  se. 
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And  when  he  cam  ynto  the  foreyst. 

Yonder  the  leffes  grene, 
Berdys  ther  sange  on  howhes  prest^ 

Het  -was  gret  goy  to  sene. 

Her  het  ys  merey  to  be,  seyde  Robeii, 
For  a  man  that  had  hawt  to  spende  ; 

Be  m^  home  we  schall  awet 
Teff  Roben  Hode  be  ner  hande. 

Roben  set  hes  home  to  hes  mowthe. 
And  blow  a  blast  that  was  foil  eod, 

That  herde  hes  men  that  ther  stode, 
Fer  downe  yn  the  wodde. 

I  her  mey  master,  seyde  Leytyll  John  : 
They  ran  as  thay  wer  wode. 

Whan  thay  to  thar  master  cam, 

Lejrtell  John  wold  not  spar : 
"  Master,  how  haffe  yow  far  yn  Notynggani  ? 

Haffe  yow  sowlde  yowr  war  V* 

"  Ye,  be  mey  trowthe,  Leytyll  John, 

Loke  thow  take  no  car ; 
Y  haffe  browt  the  screffe  of  Notynggam, 

For  all  howr  chafiar*" 

Heys  foil  wellcom,  seyde  Leytyll  John, 

llies  tydyng  ys  foil  godde. 
The  serene  had  lever  nar  a  hundred  pondc* 

He  had  never  sene  Roben  Hode. 

'*  Had  I  west  that  beforen. 

At  Notjmggam  when  we  wer, 
Thow  scholde  not  com  yn  feyr  forest 

Of  all  thes  thowsande  eyr/' 
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That  wot  I  well,  seyde  Roben, 
Y  thanke  sod  thiat  y  be  her ; 

Therfor  schiul  ye  le£fe  yowr  horse  with  hos. 
And  an  yowr  bother  ger. 

That  fend  I  godys  forbode,  kod  the  screffi^ 

So  to  lese  mey  godde. 
**  Hether  ye  cam  on  horse  foil  ney. 

And  hom  schall  ye  go  on  fote ; 
And  gret  well  they  weyffe  at  home^ 
^  The  woman  ys  foil  godde. 


T  schall  her  sende  a  whey t  palffirey. 

Her  hambellet  as  the  weynde ; 
Ner  for  the  loffe  of  yowr  we3rffe, 

0£f  raor  sorow  scholde  yow  seyng." 

Thes  murted  Robyn  Hode  and  the  screffe. 

To  Nobmggam  he  toke  the  waye : 
Hea  wtjfte  feyr  welcomed  hem  hom. 

And  to  hem  gan  sche  saye : 

Seyr,  how  haffe  yow  fared  yn  mne  foreyst  ? 

Uaffe  ye  browt  Roben  hom  f 
*'  Dam«  the  deyell:  spede  hem,  bothe  bodey  and  bow» 

T  hafie  hade  a  foil  grete  skome. 

Of  all  the  god  that  y  haffe  lade  to  grene  wod» 

He  hayt  take  het  fro  me. 
All  hot  this  feyr  palffi*ey. 

That  he  hayt  sende  to  the." 


With  that  sche  toke  op  a  lowde  lawhyng» 

And  swhar  be  hem  that  deyed  on  tre; 
"  Now  haffe  yow  payed  for  all  the  pottys 

That  Roben  gaffe  to  me." 

Now  ye  be  com  hom  to  Notynsgam, 

Te  schall  haffe  good  ynowe. 
Now  speke  we  of  Roben  Hode, 

And  of  the  pottyr  onder  the  grene  bowhe. 

*'  Potter,  what  was  they  pottys  worthe 

To  Notynggam  that  y  ledde  with  me?" 
They  wer  worai  two  nobellys,  seyd  he. 

So  mot  y  tr^rffe  or  the  ; 
So  oowde  y  had  for  tham. 

And  y  had  ther  be. 

Thow  schalt  hafe  ten  ponde,  seyde  Roben, 

Of  money  feyr  and  ire  ; 
And  yerer  whan  thow  comett  to  grene  wod, 

Welloom,  potter,  to  me. 

Thes  partyd  Robyn,  the  screffe,  and  the  potter, 

Onoemethe  the  grene  wod  tre. 
Oed  haffe  mersey  on  Roben  Hodys  solle. 

And  saffe  all  foi  yemanrey !  35 
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ITHE  and  lyslen,  gentylm 
That  be  of  frebore  blode; 
I  shall  you  tell  of  a  good  jein£kn, 
_/^      Bis  Dame  wu  Robyn  Hode. 
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Bobjn  was  a  proude  outlawe, 

Whjles  he  walked  on  grounde, 
So  courteTse  an  outlawe  as  he  was  one 

Was  never  none  yfounde. 

Bobyn  stode  in  Bernysdale, 

^d  lened  hym  to  a  tree, 
And  by  hym  stode  Lytell  Johan» 

A  good  yeman  was  he ; 

And  also  dyde  good  Scathelock, 

And  Much  the  millers  sone; 
There  was  no  ynche  of  his  body^ 

But  it  was  worthe  a  grome. 

Than  bespake  hym  Lytell  Johan 

All  unto  Robyn  Hode, 
*  Mayster,  yf  ye  wolde  dyne  betyme^ 

It  wolde  do  you  moch  good.' 

Then  bespake  good  Robyn, 

*  To  dyne  I  have  no  lust^ 
Tyll  I  have  some  bolde  barbn. 

Or  some  unketh  gest, 

[Or  els  some  byshop  or  abbot] 

That  may  paye  for  the  best; 
Or  some  knyght  or  some  squyere 

That  dwelleth  here  by  west.' 

A  good  maner  than  had  Bobyn, 

In  londe  where  that  he  were, 
Every  daye  or  he  woulde  dyne 

Tlure  messes  wolde  he  here : 

The  one  in  the  worshyp  of  the  fader. 

The  other  of  the  holy  goost, 
Hie  thjrrde  was  of  our  dere  lady, 

That  he  loved  of  all  other  moste. 

Bobyn  loved  our  dere  lady. 

For  doute  of  dedely  synne; 
Wolde  he  never  do  company  harme 

That  ony  woman  was  ynne. 

*  Mavstor,'  than  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

*  And  we  our  borde  shall  sprede, 
Tell  us  whether  we  shall  gone, 

And  what  lyfe  we  shall  lede;  3^ 
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Where  we  shall  take,  where  we  shall  leve, 

Where  we  shall  abide  behynde, 
Where  we  shall  robbe,  where  we  shall  reve^ 

Where  we  shall  bete  and  bjnde.' 

^  Ther  of  no  fors,'  said  Bobjn, 

'  We  shall  do  well  ynongh; 
But  loke  je  do  no  housbonde  harme 

That  tylleth  with  his  plough; 

No  more  ye  shall  no  good  yemkn, 
That  walketh  by  grene  wode  shawe. 

Ne  no  knyght,  ne  no  squy^. 
That  wolde  be  a  good  felawe. 

These  byshoppes,  and  Hiyse  archebysshoppes, 

Ye  shall  them  bete  and  bynde; 
The  hye  sheryfe  of  Notynghame, 

Hym  holde  in  your  mynda' 

<  This  worde  shall  be  holde,'  sayd  Lytyll  Jolum, 

'  And  this  lesson  shall  we  lore; 
It  is  f erre  dayes,  god  sende  us  a  gest, 

That  we  were  at  our  dynere.' 

'  Take  thy  good  bowe  in  thy  hande^'  said  Robyn, 

'  Let  Modie  wende  with  the, 
And  so  shall  Wyllyam  Scathelocke, 

And  no  man  abyde  with  me: 

And  walke  up  to  the  Sayles, 

And  so  to  Watlynge-strete, 
And  wayte  after  some  unketh  gest» 

Up-chaunce  ye  mowe  them  mete. 

Be  he  erle  or  ony  bardn, 

Abbot  or  ony  knyght, 
Brynge  hym  to  lodge  to  me, 

Hys  dyner  shall  be  dyght' 

They  wente  unto  the  Sayles, 

Tliese  yemen  all  thre. 
They  loked  est^  they  loked  west, 

Tliey  myght  no  man  see. 

But  as  they  loked  in  Bamysdale, 

By  a  deme  strete. 
Then  came  there  a  knyght  rydyng^ 

Full  sone  they  gan  hym  mete. 
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All  dreri  then  was  his  semblaunte. 

And  lytell  was  hys  prjrde, 
Hjs  one  fote  in  the  sterope  Btode, 

That  other  waved  besyde. 

Hj8  hode  hangynge  over  hjs  eyen  two^ 

He  rode  in  symple  aray; 
A  soryer  man  than  he  was  one 

Bode  never  in  somers-day. 

Lytell  Johan  was  curteyse, 
And  set  hym  on  his  kne: 

*  Welcome  be  ye,  gentyll  knyght. 

Welcome  are  yon  to  me, 

Welcome  be  thou  to  grene  wood, 

Hende  knyght  and  fre; 
My  mayster  hath  abyden  yon  fastyi^ie, 

Syr,  all  these  oures  thre.' 

*  Who  is  your  mayster  ?*  sayd  the  knyght. 

Johan  sayde,  *  Bobyn  Hode.' 
'  He  is  a  good  yeman,'  sayd  tiie  knyght, 
'  Of  hym  I  have  herde  moch  good. 

I  graunte,'  he  sayd,  *  with  you  to  wende, 

My  brethren  all  in-fere; 
My  purpose  was  to  have  deyned  to  day 

At  Blythe  or  Dankastere.' 

Forthe  than  went  this  gentyll  knyght» 

With  a  careful!  chore, 
The  teres  out  of  his  eyen  ran, 

And  fell  downe  by  his  lere. 

They  brought  hym  unto  the  lodge  dore^ 

When  Bobyn  gan  hym  se. 
Full  cnrteysly  dyde  of  his  hode^ 

And  set  hym  on  his  kne. 

*  Welcome,  syr  knyght,'  then  said  Bobyn, 

'  Welcome  thou  arte  to  me, 
I  haue  abyde  you  fastynge,  syr. 
All  these  houres  thre.' 

Then  answered  the  gentyll  kn]^ht 
With  wordes  fayre  and  fre, 

*  God  Ihe  save,  good  Bobyn, 

And  all  thy  fayre  meyn^' 
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Thej  washed  togyder  and  wyped  bothoi 

And  set  tjll  theyr  djnere; 
Brede  and  wyne  they  had  ynoughi 

And  nombles  of  the  dere; 

Swannes  and  fesauntes  they  had  full  good. 

And  foules  of  the  revere; 
There  fayled  never  so  lytell  a  byrde. 

That  ever  was  bred  on  brere. 

*  Do  gladly,  syr  knyght,*  sayd  Bobyn« 

*  Gramercy,  S3rr,*  sayd  he, 

*  Such  a  dyner  had  I  not 

Of  all  these  wakes  thre  s 

If  I  come  agayne,  Bobyn, 

Here  by  this  countr^ 
As  good  a  dyner  I  shall  the  make, 

As  thou  hast  made  to  me.' 

*  Gramercy,  knyght,'  sayd  Bobyn, 

*  My  dyner  whan  I  have, 

I  was  never  so  gredy,  by  dere  worthy  god. 
My  dyner  for  to  crave. 

But  pay  or  ye  wende^'  sayd  Bobyn, 

Me  Uiynketh  it  is  good  ryght; 
It  was  never  the  maner,  by  dere  worthy  god, 

A  yeman  to  pay  for  a  knyght.' 

*  I  have  nought  in  my  cofers,'  sayd  the  knygh^ 

<  That  I  may  prefer  for  shame.' 

*  Lytell  Johan,  go  loke,'  sayd  Bobyn, 

*  Ne  let  not  for  no  blame. 

Tell  me  trouth,'  sayd  Bobyn, 
^  So  god  have  parte  of  the.' 

*  I  have  no  more  but  ten  shillings,'  sayd  the  knyght, 

'  So  god  have  parte  of  me.' 

*  Yf  thou  have  no  more,'  sayd  Bobyn, 

*  I  wyll  not  one  peny; 

And  yf  thou  have  nede  of  ony  more, 
More  shall  I  len  the. 

Go  now  forth,  Lytell  Johan, 
The  trouthe  teU  thou  me, 
Yf  there  be  no  more  but  ten  shillings^ 
.Q  Not  one  penny  that  I  se.' 
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Ljtell  Johan  spred  downe  his  mantell. 

Full  fayre  upon  the  grounde, 
And  there  he  found  in  the  knyghtes  oofer 

But  even  halfe  a  pounde. 

Lytyll  Johan  let  it  lye  full  styll. 
And  went  to  his  mayster  full  lowe. 

*  What  tydynge,  Johan?*  sayd  Robyn. 

*  Syr,  the  knyght  is  trewe  inough.' 

*  Pyll  of  the  best  wyne,*  sayd  Robyn, 

*  The  knyght  shidl  begynne; 
Moch  wonder  thynketh  me 

Thy  clothynge  is  so  thynne. 

Tell  me  one  worde,'  sayd  Robyn, 

<  And  counsell  shall  it  be; 

I  trowe  thou  were  made  a  knyght  of  forse^ 
Or  elles  of  yemanry; 

Or  elles  thou  hast  ben  a  sory  housband. 

And  leved  in  stroke  and  stryfe; 
An  okerer,  or  elles  a  lechoure,'  said  Robjm, 

*  With  wronge  hast  thou  lede  thy  lyfe.* 

*  I  am  none  of  them,'  sayd  the  knyght, 

'  By  god  that  made  me; 
An  hondreth  wynter  here  before, 
Myne  aunsetters  knyghtes  hare  be 

But  ofte  it  hath  befal,  Robyn, 

A  man  hath  be  dysgrate; 
But  god  that  syteth  in  heven  above 

May  amend  his  state. 

Within  two  or  thre  yere,  Robyn,'  he  sayd» 

'  My  neyghbores  well  it  kende, 
Foure  hondreth  pounde  of  good  money 

Full  wel  than  myghte  I  spende. 

Now  have  I  no  good,'  sayd  the  knyghl^ 

<  But  my  chyldren  and  my  wyfe; 
God  hath  shapen  such  an  ende, 

Tyll  god  may  amende  my  lyfe.' 

'  In  what  maner,'  sayd  Robyn, 

*  Hast  thou  lore  thy  riches  ?^ 

*  For  my  grete  foly,'  he  sayd, 

^  And  for  my  kmdenesse. 
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I  had  a  sone,  for  soth,  Eobjn, 
That  sholde  have  ben  my  ejre, 

When  he  was  twenty  wjnter  olde. 
In  felde  wolde  juste  full  fejre; 

He  slewe  a  knjght  of  Lancastshyrey 

And  a  squjre  bolde; 
For  to  save  hjm  in  his  ryght, 

Mj  goodes  beth  sette  and  soldo; 

My  londes  beth  set  to  wedde,  Bobyn, 

Untyll  a  certayne  daye, 
To  a  ryche  abbot  here  besyde. 

Of  Saynt  Mary  abbay.' 

*  What  is  the  somme?*  sayd  Robyn, 

'  Trouthe  than  tell  thou  me.' 

*  Syr,'  he  sayd,  '  foure  hondred  pounde. 

The  abbot  tolde  it  to  me.' 

Now,  and  thou  lese  thy  londe,'  sayd  Robyn, 
<  What  shall  fall  of  the?* 
«  Hastely  I  wyll  me  buske,'  sayd  the  knyght, 
'  Over  the  salte  see, 

And  se  where  Ciyst  was  quycke  and  deed, 

On  the  mounte  of  Caluare 
Fare  well,  frende,  and  have  good  daye. 

It  may  noo  better  be ' 

Teeres  fell  out  of  his  eyen  two. 
He  wolde  haue  gone  his  waye — 

*  Farewell,  frendes,  and  have  good  day, 

I  ne  have  more  to  pay.* 

*  Where  be  thy  friendes?'  sayd  Bobyn. 

*  Syr,  never  one  wyll  me  know; 
Whvle  I  was  ryche  inow  at  home, 
Grete  host  then  wolde  they  blowe. 

And  now  they  renne  awaye  fro  me, 

As  bestes  on  a  rowe; 
They  take  no  more  heed  of  me 

Tlien  they  me  never  sawe.' 

For  ruthe  then  wepte  Lytell  Johan, 
Scathelocke  and  Much  in  frere. 

*  Fyll  of  the  best  wyne,  sayd  Robyn, 
^2  *  ^or  kere  is  a  symple  chere. 
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Hast  thou  onj  frendes,'  ^yd  Robyn, 

*  Thy  borowes  that  wyll  be?' 

*  I  have  none,'  then  sayd  the  knyghty 

*  But  god  that  dyed  on  a  tree.' 

*  Do  waye  thy  japes,'  sayd  Bobyn, 

*  Therof  will  I  right  none; 

Wenest  thoa  I  wyll  have  god  to  borowe? 
Peter,  Poule,  or  Johan? 

Nay,  by  hym  that  me  made. 

And  shope  both  sonne  and  mone; 
Fynde  a  b^ter  borowe,'  sayd  Bobyn, 

*  Or  mony  getest  thou  none.' 

'  I  have  none  other,'  sayd  the  knight^ 

*  The  sothe  for  to  say, 
But  yf  it  be  our  dere  lady. 

She  fayled  me  never  or  thb  day.' 

*  By  dere  worthy  god,'  sayd  Bobyn, 

*  To  seche  all  England  thorowe^ 
Yet  founde  I  never  to  my  pay 

A  moch  better  borowe. 

Come  now  forthe,  Lytell  Johan, 

And  goo  to  my  tresour^, 
And  bxynge  me  foure  hondred  pounde^ 

And  loke  that  it  well  tolde  be.' 

Forthe  then  wente  Lytell  Johan, 

And  Scathelocke  went  before. 
He  tolde  out  foure  houndred  pounde, 

By  eyghtene  score. 

*  Is  this  well  tolde?'  said  lytdl  Much. 

Johan  sayd,  '  What  greveth  the? 
It  is  almes  to  help  a  gentyll  knyght 
That  is  fall  in  poverty. 

Mayster,'  than  said  Lytell  Johan, 

'  His  dothynge  is  full  thynne, 
Ye  must  gjye  Uie  knyght  a  ly  veray 

To  lappe  his  body  ther  in. 

For  ye  have  scarlet  and  grene,  mayster, 

And  many  a  ryche  aray; 
There  is  no  marchaunt  in  mery  Engidnde^ 

So  ryche,  I  dare  well  saye.'  .« 
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'"tkH^ifm  1km  jffrdeB€€  every  colonre, 
jlttH  Mke  ^bit  weO  mete  it  be.* 

lytdiJKiIwi  kice  none  other  merare 
~     '^  Umetre, 
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Inadfan  that  he  met 
0e  lept  ooer  fotes  thre. 
^  mMt  dewUkpn  draper/  sajd  litell  Much, 
^  Tkp^kjti  thoa  to  be?* 

Sttdidodce  ftoode  full  styll  and  lough, 

And  mjdf  *  By  god  allmyght, 
Jchan  maj  gjrre  hjm  the  better  mesure^ 

Bj  god,  it  cost  him  but  lyght.' 

*  Mmter/  n^d  Ljtell  Johan, 

Au  onto  Bobjm  Hode, 

*  Ye  moat  gjrre  that  knight  an  hora^ 

To  lede  home  al  tiiia  good.' 

^  Take  hjm  a  gray  courser/  aayd  Bobjn, 

^  And  a  sadell  newe; 
He  is  our  ladrea  messengere, 

Qod  lene  that  he  be  true.' 

*  And  a  good  palfraye,'  sayd  lytell  Moch, 

*  To  mayntayne  hym  in  his  ryght' 

'  And  a  payre  of  botes,'  sayd  ScB&elocke, 

*  For  he  is  a  gentyli  knyght' 

*  What  shalt  thou  gyve  hym,  Lytel  Johan?*  sayd  Bobyn. 

*  Syr,  a  payre  of  gylte  spores  dene^ 
To  pray  for  fdl  this  company  : 

6od  brjmge  hjrm  out  of  tene!' 

*  Whan  shall  my  daye  be,'  sayd  the  knyght, 

*  Syr,  and  your  wyll  be?* 

^This  diaye  twelve  moneth,'  sayd  Bobyn, 

*  Under  this  grene  wode  tre. 

It  were  grete  shame,'  sayd  Bobjn, 

*  A  knyght  alone  to  ryde, 
Without  squyer,  yeman,  or  page, 

To  walke  by  hys  syde. 

I  shall  the  lene  Lytyll  Johan  my  man, 

For  he  shall  be  thy  knave; 
In  a  vemans  stede  he  may  the  stonde^ 

Yf  thou  grete  nede  have.' 
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THE  SECONDE  FYTTE. 

Nowe  is  the  knjght  went  on  this  way. 

This  game  he  thought  full  good, 
When  he  loked  on  Bemysdale, 

He  bljssed  Bobyn  Hode; 

And  whan  he  thought  on  Bemjrsdale, 

On  Scathelock,  Much,  and  Johan, 
He  bljssed  them  for  the  best  oompanj 

That  ever  he  in  come. 

Then  spake  that  gentyll  knyght, 
To  Lytel  Johan  gan  he  saye, 

*  To-morowe  I  must  to  Torke  toune, 

To  Saynt  Mary  abbay; 

And  to  the  abbot  of  that  place 

Foure  hondred  pounde  I  must  pay; 
And  but  I  be  there  upon  this  nyght 

My  londe  is  lost  for  ay.' 

The  abbot  sayd  to  his  covent^ 
There  he  stode  on  grounde, 

*  This  day  twelfe  moneth  came  there  a  knyght 

And  borowed  foure  hondred  pounde. 

[He  borowed  foure  hondred  pounde,] 

Upon  all  his  londe  fre, 
But  he  come  this  ylke  day 

Dysherjrtye  shall  he  be/ 

'  It  is  full  erely/  sayd  the  pryoure, 

'  Hie  day  is  not  yet  ferre  gone, 
I  had  lever  to  pay  an  hondred  pounde. 

And  lay  it  downe  a  none. 

The  knight  is  ferre  be  yonde  the  see^ 

In  Englonde  is  his  ryght, 
And  suffireth  honger  and  cold^ 

And  many  a  sory  nyght: 

It  were  grete  pyt^'  said  the  pxyoure^ 

*  So  to  have  his  londe, 
And  ye  be  so  lyght  of  your  ccmseyenoe 

Te  do  to  him  much  wronge.'  ^^ 
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^  Tb9«P  «rt  «««r  Ia  mj  berde,'  sayd  the  abbots 

1^  j|i94  M4  Mjnft  Bjcharde/ 
Wim  mM  mm  in  a  fat-heded  monke, 

Ttm  h^gfe  iderer; 

^  H^i0  4a4e  or  hanged/  sayd  the  monke, 

^  Bf  1^  ttuA  bought  me  dere, 
A04  W€  (Ml  have  to  spende  in  this  place 

JPlMfie  iKwdred  pounde  hy  yere.' 

^nm  iMot  and  the  hy  selerer,     . 

tUmU  forthe  full  bolde, 
^ftm  Ugh  justyce  of  Englonde 

n^  abbot  there  dyde  holde. 

^Flm  bye  JuftYce  and  many  mo 

Hm  take  into  their  honde 
tMj  ail  tfae  knvghtes  det, 

X^  p«t  that  anyght  to  wronge. 

Vmf  4immA  the  knyght  wonder  tore, 

lUm  abboi  and  bya  mern^: 
^  Mvl  fc«  ieom«  tMa  rlke  day 

fJfitmfytM  aball  be  be/ 

^  ff«  irytt  not  eone  yet|'  layd  the  juatyce» 

*  1 4ar!t  irdl  ondertake.' 
Mvl  fn  mmtm^  ^me  for  them  all 

Tik  kiiygbt  came  to  the  gate. 

UliNNi  fm$p$lm  that  gentyll  knyght 

f/f»lftt  byt  meyne, 
^  M^^  ^  on  your  mnple  wedei 

Yhal  ya  brought  fro  the  aee.' 

(Tb^y  put  on  their  aymple  wedea,] 

Am  eama  to  the  gatea  anone, 
Tbi  portar  wai  redy  hymielfe, 

Am  iraleomad  them  everychona. 

^  MTalaoma,  iyr  knyght/  tayd  the  port^, 

^  My  lorda  to  mate  it  ba, 
A«Mt  m  k  mmtf  a  gantytl  man, 

l^fff  Om  U^it  tit  iba/ 

^1%H  f00Ui9  $mmtk  a  fnll  grata  ocfoa, 

Mara  M  iba  baat  a//f  aaad  bari^ 
^t\^  Mtii$  fn^  iawa  I  m^» 
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Lede  them  into  the  stabk,'  he  sayd, 
'  That  eased  might  they  be.' 

*  They  shall  not  come  theiin,'  sajd  the  knjghti 

*  By  god  that  dyed  on  a  tre.' 

Lordes  were  to  mete  isette 

In  that  abbotes  hall, 
The  knyght  went  forth  and  kneled  downe, 

And  salved  them  grete  and  smalL 

'  Do  gladly,  syr  abbot,'  sayd  the  knyght^ 

<  I  am  come  to  holde  my  day.' 
The  fyrst  word  the  abbot  spake, 

*  Hast  thou  brought  my  pay?^ 

'  Not  one  peny,*^  sayd  the  knyght, 
'  By  god  that  maked  me.' 

*  Thou  art  a  shrewed  dettonr,'  sayd  the  abbot; 

*  Syr  justyce,  drynke  to  me. 

What  doost  thon  here,'  sayd  the  abbot, 
'But  thou  haddest  brought  thy  pay?' 

*  For  god,'  than  sayd  the  knight, 

*  To  pray  of  a  longer  daye.' 

*  Thy  daye  is  broke,'  sayd  the  justyce, 

*  Londe  getest  thou  none.' 

*  Now,  good  syr  justyce,  be  my  frende, 

And  fbnde  me  of  my  fone.' 

*  I  am  holde  with  the  abbot,'  sayd  the  justyce^ 

<  Bothe  with  cloth  and  fee.' 

*  Now,  good  syr  sheryf,  be  my  frende.' 

'  Nay  for  god,'  sayd  he. 

*  Now,  good  syr.  abbot,  be  my  frende, 

For  thy  curteys^ 
And  holde  my  londes  in  thy  honde 
Tyll  I  have  made  the  gree; 

And  I  wyll  be  thy  true  servaunte. 

And  trewely  serve  the, 
Tyl  ye  have  foure  hondred  pounde 

Of  money  good  and  free.' 

The  abbot  sware  a  full  grete  othe, 

<  By  god  that  dyed  on  a  tree, 
Get  the  londe  where  thou  may. 

For  thou  getest  none  of  me.'  .^ 


^  Bf  iumw&rikfpti!  tibco  Mt^d  die  knygl 
^11m»  dt  Aii  fPwMe  wfooghly 

ruff  <fi)9»  i»  iftril  fee  bonght; 

lSrf#^  fltee  #tte  4f  e  M^dea  borne, 

IL^HM:  ee  vidi  to  ipede! 
fW^  ji  ii  fM4  te  MNiy  a  frende 

<^  Aet  *  IHMM  iuire  nede/ 


'KU  iMki  kiMw  en  him.gan  loke^ 
AM  wfUtfmmy  hym  gan  call; 

^  Qm/  be  mydf  *  thou  false  knyght, 
%iUe  llie  out  of  m J  hall  r 

'^  Thou  tyeiitf*  then  sayd  the  gentjU  knyghty 

^  Abhoi  in  thy  hal; 
jKalbe  Iwygbt  waa  I  never, 

By  ^fxi  that  made  as  alL' 

Up  then  itode  that  gentyU  knyghty 

To  the  abbot  sajd  he, 
^  To  «tt0ke  a  knjght  to  knele  ao  longer 

Thou  eaoit  no  enrteyflje; 

b  iouilea  and  in  toomement 

r  uU  ferre  than  have  I  be, 
And  |Ktt  mjielfe  as  ferre  in  prees 

Am  <my  that  ever  I  se.' 

^  What  wjll  ye  gyve  more?*  said  the  jastyce^ 
'  And  tne  knyght  shall  make  a  rdeyse; 

And  elles  dare  1  safly  swere 

Ye  holde  never  your  londe  in  pees/ 

*  An  hondred  pounde,'  sayd  the  abbot. 

The  justyce  said,  *  Gyve  him  two/ 
'  Nay,  be  god,'  said  the  knyght, 

Tet  gete  ye  it  not  soo: 

Though  ye  wolde  gyve  a  thonsande  more. 
Yet  were  ye  never  the  nere; 

Shall  there  never  be  myn  eyre. 
Abbot,  justyse,  ne  frere.' 

He  sterte  hym  to  a  horde  anone, 

TyVL  a  table  rounde. 
And  there  he  shoke  out  of  a  bagge 
48  Even  foure  hondred  pounde. 
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'  Have  liere  thy  golde,  syi  abbot,'  uyd  the  k^yght, 

WliicU  that  tliou  lentest  me 
Baddest  thou  ben  curteya  at  my  comyog^ 
Bewarde  Bholdest  thuu  have  be.' 

The  abbot  sat  stjil,  and  ete  no  motu. 

For  all  his  ryall  chere. 
He  caste  his  hede  on  his  shold^, 

And  fast  began  to  stare. 

'  Take  me  my  golde  agayne,'  sayd  the  abbot, 
'  Syr  justyce,  that  I  toke  the.' 

*  Not  a  peny,'  sayd  the  justyce, 

'  By  god,  that  dyed  on  a  tree.' 

*  Syr  abbot,  and  ye  men  of  lawe, 

Nov  hare  I  holde  my  daye, 

Now  shall  1  hare  my  londe  agayne. 

For  ought  that  you  can  ssye. 

The  knyght  stert  out  of  the  dofe, 

Awaye  was  all  hia  care, 
And  on  he  put  his  good  cloUiynge, 

The  other  he  lefEe  there. 

lie  nente  hym  forthe  fall  mery  ayngynge, 

As  men  Imve  tolde  in  tale, 
His  lady  met  Lym  at  the  gate, 

At  home  in  Wierysilale. 

'  Welcome,  my  lorde,'  sayd  his  lady; 
'  Syr,  lost  is  all  your  good  ? 

*  Be  mery,  dame,'  sayd  the  knygbt, 

'  And  praye  for  Bobyn  Hode, 

That  ever  hia  soule  be  in  blysse, 

He  holpe  me  out  of  my  teuej 
Ne  had  not  be  his  kyndenesse, 

Beggers  had  we  ben. 

The  abbot  and  I  acordyd  ben. 

He  is  served  of  hie  pay, 
The  good  yeman  lent  it  me, 

As  I  came  by  the  way.' 

This  knyght  than  dwelled  fayre  at  home, 

The  Both  for  to  say, 
Tyll  he  had  got  foure  hondreth  poiuule, 

All  redy  for  too  paye. 
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tkmm9%fnd  ftym an  hondred  bowery 
Tm  mnwfgtn  f  wcte]  wdle  ^gfat. 

Mm  Imminji  ribrfr  laJmnmeB  good, 
Ife  tif4w  Wraydbed  fall  biyght^ 

jMid  ^wf  sKwre  4J1  dfe  loi^;e^ 
irnneMi^  4ril  vidb  wlijte  fyhrer, 

Skjgmrv^^  kpB.  mi  bondreth  men, 

wdi  tMimjaed  in  ilitt  flede. 
Aiid  Imiaelfe  ift  llitt  fame  0ete, 

And  dkotftol  to  wl^rte  and  rede. 

li^  bttoe  s  laiwaqgy  in  hia  honde, 
JLxai  «  ABtfUi  ieAK  hia  male. 

Adrf  J^odev  vKii  s  If giit  aonge, 

U^  feiMijradale. 

Jbs  i^  w«iMt  aK  •  tirrdge  ther  was  a  wrastelyng, 

And  latere  terjed  waa  he, 
Afid  liicipe  «sa  afl  the  beat  yemen, 

Of  aU  Uie  west  eonntree. 

A  f ttli  C^jre  game  there  was  upset, 

A  wbjte  boll  ap  ipjght; 
A  ^ete  courser  with  sadle  and  brjdil, 
gdde  bumeyshed  full  bryght; 


A  payre  of  gloyes,  a  rede  golde  rynge, 
A  pype  of  wyne,  in  good  fay; 

What  man  ber^  him  best,  I  wys, 
The  pryce  shall  here  away. 

There  was  a  yeman  in  that  pUice, 

And  beat  worthy  was  he, 
And  for  he  was  ferre  and  frend  bestad, 

Ishiyne  he  sholde  have  be. 

The  knyght  had  reuth  of  this  yemkn. 
In  place  where  that  he  stode. 

He  said  that  yoman  sholde  have  no  harme^ 
For  loTO  of  Bobyn  Hode. 

The  knyght  presed  into  the  placf , 
An  hondred  folowed  hym  ire, 

With  bowes  bent,  and  arowes  sharpe, 
For  to  shende  that  company. 
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Thej  sholdred  all,  and  made  hym  rome, 

To  wete  what  he  wolde  say, 
He  toke  the  yeman  by  the  honde. 

And  gave  hym  all  the  playe; 

He  gave  hym  fy ve  marke  for  his  wyne» 

There  it  laye  on  the  molde^ 
And  bad  it  sholde  be  sette  a  broche, 

Drynke  who  so  wolde. 

Thus  longe  taryed  this  gentyll  knyght, 

TyU  that  playe  was  done, 
So  longe  abode  Robjm  fastynge, 

Thre  honres  after  the  none. 


THE  THYRDE  FTTTE. 

Lyth  and  lysten,  gentyll  men. 

All  that  now  be  here, 
Of  Lytell  Johan,  that  was  the  knyghtes  man. 

Good  myrthe  ye  shall  here. 

It  was  upon  a  mery  day. 

That  yonge  men  wolde  go  shete^ 
Lytell  Johan  fet  his  bowe  anone. 

And  sayd  he  wolde  them  mete. 

Thre  tymes  Lytell  Johan  shot  about, 

And  alway  cleft  the  wande, 
The  proude  sheryf  of  Notyngham 

By  the  markes  gan  stande. 

The  sheryf  swore  a  full  grete  othe^ 

By  hym  that  dyed  on  a  tre, 
This  man  is  the  best  archere 

That  yet  sawe  I  me. 

'  Say  me  now,  wyght  yonge  man, 

What  is  now  thy  name? 
In  what  countre  were  thou  bom, 

And  where  is  thy  wonnynge  wan?* 

'  In  Holdemesse  I  was  bore, 

I  wys  all  of  my  dame, 

Men  call  me  Beynolde  Grenelefe, 

Whan  I  am  at  hame.' 
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*  Say  me,  Keynaud  Grenelefe, 

Wolte  thou  dwell  with  me? 
And  every  yere  I  will  the  gjTe 

Twenty  marke  to  thy  fee.' 

'  I  have  a  mayster,'  aayd  Lytell  Johan, 

A  curtejs  knioht  ia  he, 

May  ye  gete  leve  of  hyia, 

The  better  may  it  bee.' 

The  sheryfe  gate  Lytell  Johan 

Twelie  monetliea  of  the  knygljt, 
Therfori3  he  gave  him  ryght  anone 
A  good  hora  and  a  wyght. 

Now  is  Lytel  Joban  the  sherySes  man,      < 

He  gyre  ub  well  to  spede. 
But  alwa^  thought  Lytell  Johnn 

To  qnyte  hjm  well  his  mede. 

'  Now  so  goi!  me  helpe,'  eayd  Lytel  Johan, 

And  lit  my  trew  «  lewtS, 
I  shall  he  tliu  worste  servauut£  to  hym 
That  ever  yet  had  he.' 

It  befell  upon  a  Wednesday, 

The  sheryfe  an  hontjnge  was  gone, 

And  Lytel  Johan  lay  in  his  bed, 
And  wae  foryete  at  home. 

Therfore  he  was  fastynge 

Tyl  it  was  past  the  none. 
'  Good  syr  atnard,  I  pray  the, 

Creve  me  to  dyne,'  eayd  Lytel  Johan; 

■  It  is  to  long  for  Grenelefe, 

Faatynge  so  long  to  bi.'; 
Therfore  I  pray  the,  stutirde, 

My  dyner  gyve  thou  iiii;.' 

'  Shalt  thou  never  ete  ne  drynke,'  sayd  the  stuard^ 

'  Tyll  my  lord  be  come  to  towne.' 
*  I  make  myn  avowe  to  god,*  sayd  Lytell  Jolia% 

I  had  lever  to  cracke  thy  crowne. 

The  butler  was  ful  uncurteys, 

There  he  stode  on  flore, 
He  aterte  to  the  buttery. 

And  shet  fast  the  dore. 
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Lytell  Johan  gave  the  buteler  such  a  rap, 

His  backe  jede  nygh  on  two, 
Tho  he  lyved  an  hundreth  wynter, 

The  word  he  sholde  go. 

He  spomed  the  dore  with  his  fote, 

It  went  up  wel  and  fjrne, 
And  there  he  made  a  hurge  lyveray 

Both  of  ale  and  wyne. 

*  Syth  ye  wyl  not  dyne,'  sayd  Lytel  Johan, 

*  I  shall  gyve  you  to  drynke, 

And  though  ye  lyve  an  hondred  wynter. 
On  Lytell  Johan  ye  shall  thynk.' 

Lytell  Johan  ete,  and  Lytell  [Johan]  dronke. 

The  whyle  that  he  wolde. 
The  sheryfe  had  in  hys  kechyn  a  coke, 

A  stoute  man  and  a  bolde. 

*  I  make  myn  avowe  to  god,'  sayd  the  coke, 

*  Thou  arte  a  shrewde  hynde, 
In  an  housholde  to  dwel. 

For  to  ask  thus  to  dyne.' 

And  there  he  lent  Lytel  Johan 
Good  strokes  thre. 

*  1  make  myn  avowe,'  said  Lytell  Johan, 

*  These  strokes  lyketh  well  me. 

Thou  arte  a  bolde  man  and  an  hardy, 

And  so  thjmketh  me; 
And  or  I  passe  fro  this  place, 

Asayed  better  shalt  thou  be.' 

L3rtell  Johan  drewe  a  good  swerde, 

The  coke  toke  another  in  honde; 
They  thought  nothynge  for  to  fle. 

But  styfly  for  to  stonde. 

There  they  fought  sore  togyder. 

Two  myle  way  and  more, 
Myght  neyther  other  harme  done, 

Tlie  mountenaunce  of  an  houre. 

'  I  make  myn  avowe  to  god/  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

*  And  be  my  trewe  lewte, 

Thou  art  one  of  the  best  swerdemen. 
That  ever  yet  sawe  I  me. 
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Coowdest  thoQ  shote  as  well  in  a  bowe, 
To  grene  wood  thou  sholdest  with  me, 

And  two  tymes  in  the  jere  thj  dothynge 
Ichaunged  sholde  be; 

And  every  yere  of  Bobyn  Hode 
Twenty  marke  to  thy  fee.' 

*  Put  up  thy  swerdoy'  sayd  the  coke, 

<  And  felowes  wyU  we  be.' 

Then  he  fette  to  Lytell  Johan 

The  nambles  of  a  doo, 
Grood  brede  and  full  good  wyne,  • 

They  ete  and  dranke  therto. 

And  whan  they  had  dronken  well, 
Ther  trouthes  togyder  they  plyght, 

That  they  wolde  be  with  Bobyn 
That  ylke  same  day  at  nyght. 

The  dyde  them  to  the  tresnre-hous, 

As  fast  as  they  myght  gone, 
The  lockes  that  were  of  good  stele 

They  brake  them  everychone ; 

They  toke  away  the  sylver  vessell, 
^d  all  that  they  myght  get, 

Feces,  masars,  and  spones^ 
Wolde  they  non  forgete; 

Also  they  toke  the  good  pence, 
Thre  hondred  ponnde  and  thre; 

And  dyde  them  strayt  to  Robyn  Hode, 
Under  the  grene  wode  tre. 

*  Grod  the  save,  my  dere  mayst^, 

And  Cryst  the  save  and  se.' 
And  than  sayd  Robyn  to  Lytell  Johan, 
*  Welcome  myght  thoa  be; 

And  also  be  that  fayre  yemlUi 
Thou  bxyngest  there  with  the. 

What  tydynges  firo  Notyngham? 
Lytell  Johan,  tell  thou  me.' 

*  Well  the  greteth  the  proude  sheryfe^ 
And  sende  the  here  by  me 

coke  and  his  sylver  vessell. 
And  thre  hondred  pounde  and  thre.' 
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*  I  make  myn  avow  to  god,'  sayd  Robyn, 

*  And  to  the  trenyt^, 

It  was  never  by  his  good  wyll. 
This  good  is  come  to  me/ 

Lytell  Johan  hym  there  bethought, 

On  a  shrewed  wyle, 
Fyve  myle  in  the  forest  he  ran, 

Hym  happed  at  his  wyll; 

Than  he  met  the  proud  sheryf, 
Huntynge  with  hounde  and  home, 

Lytell  Johan  coud  his  curteysye, 
And  kneled  hym  befome: 

'  Grod  the  save,  my  dere  mayst&r, 
And  Cryst  the  save  and  se.' 

*  Bajrnolde  Grenelefe,'  sayd  the  sheryfe, 

*  Where  hast  thou  nowe  be?' 

*  I  have  be  in  this  forest^ 

A  fayre  syght  can  I  se. 
It  was  one  of  the  fayrest  syghtes 
That  ever  yet  sawe  I  me; 

Yonder  I  se  a  ryght  fayre  hart. 

His  coloure  is  of  grene, 
Seven  score  of  dere  upon  an  herde 

Be  with  hym  all  bedene; 

His  lynde  are  so  sharp,  maystcr, 

Of  sezty  and  well  mo, 
That  I  durst  not  shote  for  drede 

Lest  they  wolde  me  sloo/ 

'  I  make  myn  avowe  to  god,'  sayd  the  sheryf, 

*  That  syght  wolde  I  fayn  se.' 

*  Buske  you  thyderwarde,  my  dere  mayst^r, 

Anone,  and  wende  with  me.' 

The  sheryfe  rode,  and  Lytell  Johan 

Of  fote  he  was  full  smarte. 
And  whan  they  came  afore  Robyn; 

*  Lo,  here  is  the  mayster  harte!' 

Styll  stode  the  proude  sheryf, 

A  sory  man  was  he: 
Wo  worthe  the,  Baynolde  Grenelefel 

Thou  hast  now  betrayed  me.' 
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¥fM>fit-  :J  mm  ^flHitti  ftvm  ^  tuune/ 

>^JU!C  Jinim^  \u»s:  4^0srji  «e  his  vessell, 
^■jsr  #M«M*Mr  ti^  flijght  not  ete. 
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;^vui  dUere,'  sayd  Robjrn  Hode, 
'  ^SWyiit^  for  charyt^ 
ji^OKi  IW*  t^  love  of  Ljtell  Johan, 
tr^^  JL/ie  tt  graunted  to  the.' 

Wh/m  ^ofij  had  supped  well, 

TW  daj  was  all  agone, 
JbkHj^jD  ouaunannded  Lytell  Johan 

Xp  4rawe  of  his  hosen  and  his  shone, 

jbii«  kartell  and  his  cote  a  pye, 

TittEt  was  furred  well  fyne, 
Aod  talKe  faim  a  grene  mantel), 

T^  liflK  his  bodj  tfaerin. 

3Mmk  commannded  his  wyght  young  men^ 

Under  the  grene  wood  tre, 
Itiej  shall  lay  in  that  same  sort; 

lliat  the  sheryf  myght  them  se. 

All  nyght  laye  that  proud  sheryf, 
In  lus  breche  and  in  his  sherte. 

No  wonder  it  was  in  grene  wode, 
Tho  his  sydes  do  smerte. 

'  Make  g^  diere,'  aayd  Bobjm  Hode, 

*  Sberyfe,  for  chafyte. 
For  this  k  oar  order  I  wy^ 

Voder  the  grene  wood  trtf 

*  This  is  harder  order,*  mjd  liie  sheryfe, 

*  Than  ooy  anker  or  frere; 

Fcff*  al  the  golde  in  mery  Englonde 
I  wolde  not  longe  dwell  here.' 

*  All  these  twelve  monethes,'  sayd  Rob}L:, 

'  Thon  diahe  dwell  with  me; 
1  shall  the  teche,  proud  sheryfe, 
An  ootlawe  for  to  be*' 
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'  Or  I  here  another  nyght  lye,'  sajd  the  sheryi'e, 

*  Robyn,  nowe,  I  pray  the, 
Smyte  of  my  hede  rather  to-morne, 

And  I  forgyve  it  the. 

Lete  me  go/  then  sayd  the  sheryf, 

*  For  saynt  Charyt6, 

And  I  wyU  be  the  best  frende 
That  ever  yet  had  the.' 

*  Thou  shalte  swere  me  an  othe,'  sayd  Robyn, 

*  On  my  bryght  bronde, 

Thou  shalt  never  awayte  me  scathe, 
By  water  ne  by  londe; 

And  if  thou  fynde  ony  of  my  men, 

By  nyght  or  by  day. 
Upon  thyne  othe  thou  shalt  swere, 

To  helpe  them  that  thou  may.* 

Now  have  the  sheyrf  iswore  his  othe. 

And  home  he  began  to  gone. 
He  was  as  full  of  grene  wode 

As  ever  was  hepe  of  stone. 


THE  FOURTH  FYTTE. 


The  sherjrf  dwelled  in  Notynghame, 

He  was  fayne  that  he  was  gone, 
And  Robjrn  and  his  mery  men 
!  Went  to  wode  anone. 

*  Go  we  to  djmer,'  sayd  LyteU  Johan. 
Robjrn  Hode  sayd,  *  Nay; 

For  I  drede  our  lady  be  wroth  with  me, 
For  she  sent  me  not  my  pay.' 

'  Have  no  dout,  mayster,'  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 
^  Yet  is  not  the  sonne  at  rest, 

For  I  dare  saye,  and  saufly  swere, 
The  knyght  is  trewe  and  trust.' 

*  Take  thy  bowe  in  thy  hande,'  sayd  Robyn, 
*  Let  Moclie  wende  with  the, 

And  so  shall  Wyllyam  Scathelock, 
And  no  man  abyde  with  me, 
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t^t^hMtsoft  ^  wf  lim  mete. 

Of  fffjT ^Wfiibe  fibali  have  some.' 

ihi0k^  ^ItdB  ^lart  Lvtel  Johaiiy 

ftmf'm  in/  and  teae, 
>lii^  :g/z4e  iijm  with  a  full  good  swerdoi 

t^Mar  a  naoiel  of  grene. 

'X'lieT  w€ait  up  to  the  Sayles, 

'Jlieae  jemen  all  thie; 
Xl^  kked  «6t,  thej  loked  west, 

Xjmj  mjgiit  no  man  se. 

But  a6  thef  loked  in  Bemysdale, 

JBj  liie  kje  waje, 
13mo  w«re  thef  ware  of  two  blacke  monkea, 

J&ohe  <n  s  good  palferaj. 

den  beapake  Lytell  Johan, 

To  Mndi  he  gan  saj, 
^  I  dare  lay  my  lyfe  to  wedde^ 

That  these  nKmkes  have  brought  our  pay. 

Make  glad  chere,'  sajd  Lytell  Johan, 

'  AdhI  firese  our  bowes  of  ewe. 
And  k>ke  your  hertea  be  seker  and  sad, 

Toor  rtrynges  tmatj  and  trewe. 

The  mooke  hadi  Mtj  two  men. 
And  aeren  aomen  foil  strooge. 

There  lydedi  no  bynhop  in  tins  londe 
So  jyaflty,  I  vitotODd. 

ftedieni,'  aayd  Ljtdl  Johan, 
'  Here  are  no  more  bat  we  thre; 

But  we  bryi^  them  to  dyner. 
Our  mayater  dare  we  not  se. 

Bende  yotnr  bowes,'  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 
'  Hake  all  yon  prese  to  stonde, 

The  fonnost  monke,  his  lyfe  and  his  detb 
Is  closed  in  my  honde. 
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Abjdey  chorle  monke/  sajd  Lytell  Johan, 

*  No  ferther  that  thoa  gone; 

Tf  thoa  doosty  bj  dere  worthy  god, 
Thj  deth  is  in  my  honde. 

And  evyll  thryfte  on  thj  hede^'  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

*  Rjght  under  thj  hattes  bonde, 
For  thou  hast  made  our  majster  wroth, 

He  is  fastynge  so  longe.' 

*  Who  is  jour  majster?'  sajd  the  monke. 

L3rtell  Johan  sajd,  '  Bobjn  Hode.' 

*  He  is  a  stronge  thefe/  sajd  the  monke, 

*  Of  hjm  herd  I  never  good.' 

*  Thou  Ijest,'  than  sajd  Ljtell  Johan, 

'  And  that  shall  rewe  the; 
He  is  a  jeman  of  the  fordst. 
To  djne  he  hath  bode  the.' 

Much  was  redj  with  a  bolte, 

Bedlj  and  a  none, 
He  set  the  monke  to  fore  the  brest, 

To  the  grounde  that  he  can  gone. 

Of  f jftj  two  wjght  jonge  men. 

There  abode  not  one,  ^ 
Saf  a  ljtell  page,  and  a  grome, 

To  lede  the  somers  with  Johan. 

Thej  brought  the  monke  to  the  lodge  dore, 

Whether  he  were  loth  or  lefe, 
For  to  speke  with  Bobjn  Hode, 

Maugre  in  thejr  tethe. 

Bobjn  djde  adowne  his  hode, 

The  monke  whan  that  he  se; 
The  monke  was  not  so  curtejse, 

His  hode  then  let  he  be. 

'  He  is  a  chorle,  majster,  by  dere  worthy  god,' 
Than  said  Ljtell  Johan. 

*  Thereof  no  force,'  sajd  Bobjn, 

'  For  curtejsj  can  he  none. 

How  manj  men,'  sajd  Bobjn, 
'  Had  this  monke,  Johan?' 

*  Fiftj  and  two  whan  that  we  met, 

But  manj  of  them  be  gone.' 
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*  L«t  blowe  a  home,'  la^d  Robjfn, 

■Th»t  IV'liiU'ihvP  i";iy  u.h  knowe;' 
Suvea  •core  of  wj^^hf.  yeinfin, 

Oune  prj'ckynge  on  a  rowe, 

And  (srerycb  of  tliem  &  good  mantall 

Of  aCTriet  and  cf  mye, 
Al  Aigr  *■>«  W  gw^  Hobyn, 

To  i^rto  wiMt  b«  w'lt'le  Hay. 

Thfty  made  tb«  monke  to  washe  and  wype, 

And  m  at  Ms  denere, 
R-ibyn  Hod«  and  Lytel  Johan 

They  senH  him  bothe  in  fere. 

'  1>>  gladly,  mooke,'  aayd  Eobyn. 

'  f;Tamerry,  syr,'  »aid  he. 
'  VPhnre  m  ycior  abbay,  whan  ye  are  at  home, 

And  who  N  year  aTowi?" 

'  S,nynt  Ma/y  abbay,'  Myd  the  monke, 

'  Thmigi.  I  1^-  ^ymi<l''  bfer.;.' 
'  Tn  what  ^^tTjcf?"  tayil  Kobyn. 
'  Syr.  6w  hye  telerer-' 

'  T«  b«  ihe  »ore  wdcome,'  sayd  Robyn, 

<  fin  newtr  mot^  the. 
p-yll  rf  the  heat  wyne,'  «yd  Robyn, 

'  This  MMilu  iball  drynke  to  me. 

fiiK  I  have  KKte  merrayle,  sayd  Bobyn, 

*  tft  aD  m»  longe  day, 
I  4n^  oar  lady  be  wroth  with  me. 

Mm:  aent  me  not  my  pay.' 

'  Ifave  DO  donte,  mayater,'  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

■  Ye  have  no  nede  I  saye, 

'i'bii  roimke  it  batli  brought,  I  dare  well  swere, 
ftjr  ha  i>  of  hei  abbay.' 

'  And  she  waa  a  borowe,'  sayd  Robyn, 

■  Betwenu  u  kn^^lil  and  me, 
(/f  a  lytell  lu'jtji'y  Hint  I  hym  lent, 

llndirr  fhe  grene  wode  tree) 

Anil  yf  tliuu  liast  that  aylver  ibroughte, 

I  pray  the  let  me  ae, 
And  J  aliall  helpe  the  eftaone», 

Yf  thou  have  nede  of  me.' 
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The  mooke  swore  a  fall  grete  othe, 

With  a  sory  chere, 
'  Of  the  horowebode  thou  epekest  to  me, 

Herde  I  never  ere.' 

'  I  make  laya  ayowe  to  god,'  sayd  Robyi^ 

*  Monke,  ihou  art  to  blame, 
For  god  13  holde  a  r/ghtwya  man, 

And  BO  is  his  dame. 

Thou  ttddest  with  tbyn  owne  tongo, 

Thou  may  not  say  nay, 
How  thou  arte  her  Bervatrnt, 

And  serveet  her  every  day: 


And  thou  art  made  her  messenger^ 
I  My  money  for  to  pay, 

i  Therfore  1  caa  die  more  thanke, 

Thou  arte  come  at  thy  day. 

What  is  in  your  cofers?*  aayd  Bobyn, 
'  Trewe  than  tell  thou  me.' 

'  Syr,'  he  sayd,  '  twenty  marke, 
Al  eo  mote  I  the.' 

'  Yf  there  be  no  more,'  aayd  Robyn, 

'  I  wyll  not  one  peny; 
Yf  thou  hast  myster  of  ony  more, 

Syr,  more  I  shall  lende  to  the; 

And  yf  I  fynde  more,'  sayd  Robyn, 
'  I  wys  thou  atialte  it  forgone; 

For  of  thy  spendynge  sylver,  monk, 
Thereof  wyJl  I  ryght  none. 

Go  uowe  forthe,  Lytell  Johan, 
And  the  trouth  tell  thou  met 

If  there  be  no  more  bat  twen^  markp, 
No  peny  that  I  se.' 

I^tell  Johan  spred  his  mantell  downe, 

As  he  had  done  before, 
And  he  tolde  out  of  the  monkes  male, 

Gyght  hundreth  pounde  and  mor& 

Lyltll  Johan  let  it  lye  full  styl]. 
And  went  to  his  mayster  in  hast; 

'  SjT,'  he  sayd,  'the  monke  is  trewe  ynowe. 
Our  lady  hath  doubled  your  coat.' 
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*  I  mdut  mn  mmm^  to  god,'  sajd  Bobjn, 
'  JMUK  w%M  tMe  I  the? 

0«r  kUf  m  Ike  Uewett  womkn, 
TImc  ^4r  /'et  fimndd  I  me. 

^  ^^^tEK;  mmkr  god,'  Bald  Robyn, 

^  "f/v  ««MiHe  «u  Eoglond  thorowe, 
TV.  ^viMivfe  I  Berer  to  my  pay 

A  m^^lm  better  borowe. 

P"^  'Vf  <l»e  best  wjne,  do  hym  drynke,'  said  Bobyn; 

''  AM  grete  well  thy  lady  hende, 
Aa4  ft  me  have  nede  of  Robyn  Hode, 

A  kmAe  ifae  shall  hym  fynde; 

AM  /f  ib^iiedeth  ony  more  aylver, 

^>vmm;  iktm  •gayne  to  me, 
/M^  hf  tkA$  token  the  hath  me  sent, 

me  MA  lMir«  ioeb  thre.' 

t  1m?  m^wIm  wm  going  to  London  ward, 

T^e  U*  bolde  gr«te  mote^ 
't%m  kmy0d  tbMt  rode  fo  bje  on  hon, 

Y^  fttf/nf^  bym  under  iote. 

^  H^belfcer  be  ye  miwmj?  mtrd  Bobyn. 

'  %r,  to  mMen  in  tbii  londe, 
T^  reiUn  with  onr  reres, 

Tbet  here  done  moch  wronge.' 

*  (Ume  now  forth,  Lytell  Johan, 
Ai»4  berk^  to  my  tale, 

A  \MJUftf  yemen  I  knowe  none, 
'tf$  mMe  a  monkes  male.' 

*  lUm  mm\\  ia  in  yonder  other  cofer?'  said  Hobyn, 
'V\m  Motb  must  we  see.' 

*  Hf  tmr  lady,'  than  sayd  the  monke, 
^'llmt  were  no  curteysye, 

'\tt  hy/bbf  a  man  to  dyner, 
Ai^  /»ytli  liym  tMtte  and  bynde.' 

*  H  U  tmf  oM^  manm*/  sayd  Robyn, 
'  To  brri»  t/Mt  lytell  behynde.' 

'i\fH  fh4ffth4(  Ufiuf  iUti  Iwirs  with  spore, 

t4h  U(fitiftf  WhUUs  Im  abyd». 
^  A4m(  M/  ftfjfhkti,'  than  said  Robyn, 

^/^  rtfM  yi<  ft#ftlM*f  ryde/ 
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'  Nay,  for  god,'  than  sajd  the  monke, 

'  Me  reweth  I  cam  so  nere, 
For  better  chepe  I  myght  have  dyned. 

In  Blythe  or  in  Dankestere.* 

*  Grete  weU  your  abbot,'  said  Bobyn, 

*  And  your  pryour,  I  you  pray. 
And  byd  hym  send  me  such  a  monke^ 
To  dyner  every  day.* 

Now  lete  we  that  monke  be  styll, 

And  speke  we  of  that  knyght, 
Yet  he  came  to  holde  his  day, 

Whyle  that  it  was  lyght. 

He  dyde  hym  streyt  to  Bemysdale, 

Under  the  grene  wode  tre. 
And  he  founde  there  Bobyn  Hode, 

And  all  his  mery  meyn^. 

The  knyght  lyght  downe  of  his  good  palfHtyi 

Bobyn  whan  he  gan  see, 
So  curteysly  he  dyde  adoune  his  hode, 

And  set  hym  on  his  knee. 

'  God  the  save,  good  Bobyn  Hode, 

And  al  this  company.' 
'  Welcome  be  thou,  gentyll  knyght, 

And  ryght  welcome  to  me.' 

Than  bespake  h3rm  Bobyn  Hode, 

To  that  knyght  so  fire, 
'  What  nede  d^veth  the  to  grene  wode? 

I  pray  thee,  syr  knyght,  tell  me. 

And  welcome  be  thou,  gentyl  knyght. 
Why  hast  thou  be  so  longe?' 

*  For  the  abbot  and  the  hye  justyce 

Wolde  have  had  my  londe.' 

*  Hast  thou  thy  lond  agayneP  sayd  Bobyn, 

'  Treuth  ihaa  tell  thou  me.' 
'  Ye,  for  god,'  sayd  the  knyght, 
'  And  tiiat  thaiike  I  god  and  the. 

*  But  take  not  a  grefe,  I  have  be  so  longe; 

I  came  by  a  wrastelynge. 
And  there  I  dyd  holpe  a  pore  yemlin, 
With  wronge  was  put  behynde.' 


^^ 


r>^ 
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*  Nar,  for  ^od,'  atiyd  Bobjn, 

*  Hyr  kn/f^ht,  that  thanke  I  the; 
What  man  that  h^peth  a  good  jeman, 

Hu  frtade  than  wjll  I  be.' 

*  Have  here  foure  hondred  poonde,'  than  sajd  the  knyght, 

*  The  whiche  je  lent  to  me; 
An4  here  ia  alao  twenty  marke 

For  jQur  curteysy.' 

*  Nar,  for  god/  than  sayd  Robyn, 

*  n*ou  broke  it  well  for  ay, 
y^/r  our  lady,  by  her  selerer, 

Hath  aent  to  me  my  pay; 

And  yf  I  toke  it  twyse, 

A  ahame  it  were  to  me: 
Hut  trewely,  gentyll  knyght, 

Welcom  arte  thou  to  me.' 

Wl^en  Bobyn  had  tolde  his  tale, 
He  leugh  and  liad  good  chere. 
^  By  my  troathe,'  then  sayd  the  knyght, 

*  Your  money  is  redy  here/ 

*  Broke  it  well,*  sayd  Bobyn, 

*  Thou  gentyll  knyght  so  fre; 
And  welcome  be  thou,  gentill  knyght. 

Under  my  trystell  tree. 

Hut  what  shall  these  bowes  do?*  sayd  Robyn, 

'  And  tliene  arowes  ifedered  fre?' 
'  By  fi^fnlf*  than  sayd  the  knyght, 

*  A  pure  present  to  the.' 

'  Omifi  now  forth,  Lytell  Johan, 

And  go  to  my  treasure. 
And  brynge  me  there  foure  hondred  pounde 

Th«  m4;nke  over-tolde  it  me. 

#l«ve  \mrti  foura  hondred  pounde, 

llioti  gentyll  knyght  and  trewe, 
Awl  bve  U'lrn  and  hames  good, 

Am  gylte  thy  spores  all  newe: 

Awl  yf  ilffu  fayie  ony  si>endyng«, 

Aty\  )fy  my  trouth  thou  slialt  none  fayle, 
YM  whyl^im  I  have  any  good. 
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And  broke  well  thj  four  huadred  pound, 

Whiche  I  lent  to  the, 
And  make  thy  selfe  no  more  so  bare, 

Bj  the  counsel!  of  me.' 

Thus  than  holpe  hjm  good  Robjn, 

The  knjght  aU  of  his  care. 
Gk>d,  that  sytteth  in  heven  hje, 

Graunte  us  well  to  fare. 


THE  FYFTH  FYTTE. 

Now -hath  the  knjght  his  leve  itakc, 

And  wente  hym  on  his  way; 
Robyn  Hode  and  his  mery  men 

DweUed  styll  full  many  a  day. 

Lyth  and  lysten,  gentil  men. 

And  herken  what  I  shall  say. 
How  the  proud  sheiyfe  of  Notyngham 

Dyde  crye  a  full  iayre  play; 

That  all  the  best  archers  of  the  north 

Sholde  come  upon  a  daye, 
And  he  that  shoteth  alder  best 

The  game  shall  here  away. 

^  He  that  shoteth  alder  best 

Furthest  fayre  and  lowe. 
At  a  payre  of  fynly  bottes, 

Under  the  grene  wode  shawe, 

A  ryght  good  arowe  he  shall  have, 

The  shaft  of  sylver  whyte, 
The  heade  and  the  feders  of  ryche  rede  golde, 

In  Englond  is  none  lyke.' 

This  then  herde  good  Robyn, 

Under  his  trystell  tre: 
*  Make  you  redy,  ye  wyght  yonge  men. 

That  shotynge  wyll  I  se. 

Buske  you,  my  mery  yonge  men. 

Ye  shall  go  with  me; 
And  I  wyll  wete  the  shryves  fisiythj 

Trewe  and  yf  he  be.'  66 
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WiuKi  th^  had  thejr  bowes  ibent, 

TbejT  takles  fedred  fre, 
Sei'en  aoore  of  wyght  jonge  men 

fitode  bj  Bobjn's  kne. 

Whan  thej  cam  to  Notjngham, 
The  buttes  were  fajre  and  longe, 

Many  was  the  bolde  archere 
That  shoted  with  bowes  stronge. 

*  There  shall  bat  sjx  shote  with  me, 
The  other  shal  kepe  my  hede, 

And  stande  with  good  bowes  besity 
That  I  be  not  desceyved.' 

The  fourth  oatlawe  hb  bowe  gan  bende, 
And  that  was  Bobjn  Hode, 

And  that  behelde  the  proude  sheryfe. 
All  by  the  but  he  stode. 

Thryes  Bobyn  sliot  about. 
And  alway  he  slist  the  wand/ 

And  so  dyde  good  Gylberte, 
With  the  whyte  bande. 

Lytell  Johan  and  good  Scatheloke 
Were  archers  good  and  fre; 

Lytell  Much  and  good  Reynolde, 
The  worste-  wolde  they  not  be. 

Whan  they  had  shot  aboute, 
These  archours  fayre  and  good, 

Evermore  was  the  best, 
Forsoth,  Robyn  Hode. 

Hym  was  delyvered  the  goode  ar6w, 

For  best  worthy  was  he; 
He  toke  the  yeft  so  curteysly, 

To  grene  wode  wolde  he. 

They  cryed  out  on  Robyn  Hode, 
And  great  homes  gan  they  blowe. 

•Wo  worth  the,  treason!'  sayd  Bobyn, 
*  Full  evyl  thou  art  to  knowe. 

And  wo  be  thou,  thou  proud  sheryf, 

Thus  gladdynge  thy  gest, 
Other  wyse  thou  behote  me 
CO  In  yonder  wylde  forest; 
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But  had  I  the  in  grene  wode. 

Under  my  trystell  tre, 
Thou  sholdest  leve  me  a  better  wedde 

Than  thy  trewe  lewt^.' 

Full  many  a  bowe  there  was  bent, 

And  arowes  let  they  glyde, 
Many  a  kyrtell  there  was  rent^ 

And  hurt  many  a  syde. 

The  outlawes  shot  was  so  stronge, 

That  no  man  myght  them  diyve, 
And  the  proud  sheiyfes  men 

They  fled  away  full  blyve. 

Bobyn  sawe  the  busshement  to-broke. 

In  grene  wode  he  wolde  have  be, 
Many  an  arowe  there  was  shot 

Amonge  that  company. 

Lytell  Johan  was  hurte  full  sore. 

With  an  arowe  in  his  kne. 
That  he  myght  nejrther  go  nor  ryde; 

It  was  fuU  grete  pyt^. 

Mayster,'  then  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

*  J£  ever  thou  lovest  me. 
And  for  that  ylke  lordes  love, 

That  dyed  upon  a  tre, 

Ajid  for  the  medes  of  my  servyce, 

That  I  have  served  the, 
Lete  never  the  proude  sheryf 

Alyve  now  fynde  me; 

But  take  out  thy  browne  swerde. 

And  smyte  aU  of  my  hede. 
And  gyve  me  woundes  dede  and  wyde^ 

No  lyfe  on  me  be  lefte.' 

*  I  wolde  not  that,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  Johan,  that  thon  were  slawe. 

For  all  the  golde  in  mery  Englond, 

Though  it  lay  now  on  a  rawe.' 

*  God  forbede,'  sayd  Lytell  Much, 

*  That  dyed  on  a  tre. 

That  thou  sholdest,  Ljtell  Johan, 
Parte  our  company.'  ^ , 
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Vf  ^  ^'^  ^Mm  €m  Ins  badLe, 

JlAil  Imi^  ^fjm  wdl  a  mjle; 
JgsaMi/  *  tfm^.  1m  Ujd  hym  dowiie, 

AiiHl  <i««''^  MtiMief  wb^de. 

YTU^  iiHi»  <ih«n(  m  fityre  cast^Il, 

A  }pM  wkhin  the  wode, 
l>yau«^>^dM  ii  was  about, 

A^A^  wiUMf  hj  the  rode; 

>U*<i  *«^«j  dwelled  that  gentjll  knyght, 

^f  fikfaard  at  the  L^ 
It^ifii^  IM^  had  lent  his  good, 

Kin4»  tJbe  grene  wode  tree. 

U^  U  i<ibe  good  BobTo, 

AjA  ail  bis  company: 
*  l^dicxMne  be  thou,  Robjn  Hode, 

Wdeome  arte  thou  [to]  me; 

AnA  Moebe  [I]  thanke  the  of  thy  comfort^ 

AjoA  of  thy  curteysye, 
AM  id  thy  grete  kyndenewe, 

(Judfer  the  grene  wode  tre; 

/  U^tt  00  man  in  all  this  worlde 

Ho  mucb  as  I  do  the; 
lfi^§iith/ti  proud  shexyf  of  Notyngham, 

ttygbt  here  «halt  thou  be 

febyt  tii«  gatet,  and  drawe  the  bridge, 

AM  let  no  man  com  in; 
AM  mrum  you  well,  aod  make  you  redy, 

AM  W  tbe  waUe  ye  wynne. 

I'vr  VU4;  tb  vttg,  liobyn,  I  the  behote, 

/  #wiAr4(  by  sayiit  Qiiyntyn, 
'itrnm  iW4d¥^  4ay««  thou  woiiest  with  me, 

'iv  #41^^,  #(Ui,  and  dyne/ 

Ah#i>4«s  wajta  (ayiid,  and  clothes  apred, 

Myw4#  /v^  s#i/(  hi«  mery  men 
'/v  MiM^  K«^i  ilmv  gone* 
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THE  SYXTE  FYTTE. 

Lythe  and  lysteiiy  gentylmen, 

And  herken  unto  your  songe; 
How  the  proude  sheryfe  of  NotTngham, 

And  men  of  armes  stronge. 

Full  faste  came  to  the  hje  sheryfe, 

The  countre  up  to  rout, 
And  they  beset  the  knyghts  castdll, 

The  walles  all  about. 

The  proude  sheryfe  loude  gan  crye, 

And  sayd,  '  Thou  traytour  knyght, 
Thou  kepeste  here  the  kynges  enemye, 

Agayne  the  lawes  and  ryght.' 

*  Syr,  I  wyll  avowe  that  I  have  done^ 

The  dedes  that  here  be  dyght, 
Upon  all  the  londes  that  I  have, 
As  I  am  a  trewe  knyght. 

Wende  forthe,  syrs,  on  your  waye, 

And  doth  no  more  to  me, 
Tyll  ye  wytte  our  kynges  wyll 

What  he  woll  say  to  the.* 

The  sheref  thus  had  his  answere, 

With  out  ony  leasjmge, 
Forthe  he  yode  to  London  toune, 

All  for  to  tel  our  kynge. 

There  he  tolde  hym  of  that  knyght. 

And  eke  of  Bobyn  Hode, 
And  also  of  the  bolde  archeres. 

That  noble  were  and  good. 

*  He  wolde  avowe  that  he  had  done. 

To  mayntayne  the  outlawes  stronge, 
He  wolde  be  lorde,  and  set  you  at  nought, 
In  all  the  north  londe.' 

'  I  woll  be  at  Notyngham,'  sayd  the  kynge^ 

*  Within  this  fourtynyght, 
And  take  I  wyll.  Rob3m  Hode, 

And  so  I  wyll  that  knyght  69 
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Go  home,  thou  proud  sheryf, 

And  do  as  I  bydde  the, 
And  ordajne  good  archeres  inowe 

Of  all  the  wyde  oountree.* 

The  sheryf  had  his  leve  itake. 

And  went  hym  on  his  way; 
And  Robyn  Hode  to  grene  wode  [went] 

Upon  a  certayn  day; 

And  Lytell  Johan  was  hole  of  the  arowe, 

That  shote  was  in  his  kne. 
And  dyde  hym  strayte  to  Robyn  Hode, 

Under  the  grene  wode  tre. 

Robyn  Hode  walked  in  the  foreste^ 

Under  the  leves  grene, 
The  proud  sheryfe  of  Notyngham, 

Therfore  he  had  grete  tene. 

The  sheryf  there  fayled  of  Robyn  Hode, 
He  myght  not  have  his  pray, 

Then  he  awayted  that  gentyll  knyght, 
Bothe  by  nyght  and  by  daye. 

Ever  he  awayted  that  gentyll  knyght, 

Syr  Ry chard  at  the  Lee; 
As  he  went  on  haukynge  by  the  ryyer  syde, 

And  let  his  haukes  flee, 

Toke  he  there  this  gentyll  knyght, 

With  men  of  armes  stronge, 
And  lad  hym  home  to  Notjmgham  warde» 

Ibonde  both  fote  and  honde. 

The  sheryf  swore  a  full  grete  othe. 

By  hym  that  dyed  on  a  tre, 
He  had  lever  than  an  hondrede  pounde. 

That  Robyn  Hode  had  he. 

Then  the  lady,  the  knyghtes  wyfe, 

A  fayre  lady  and  fre. 
She  set  her  on  a  gode  palfHty, 

To  grene  wode  anon  rode  she. 

When  she  came  to  the  forest, 
Under  th«  grene  wode  tre, 
Fouride  she  there  Robyn  Hode» 
7^  And  all  his  fayre  meynb. 


>,^ 
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*  God  the  save,  good  Robjn  Hode, 

And  all  thj  company; 
For  our  dere  ladyes  love, 
A  bone  graunte  thou  me. 

Let  thou  never  my  wedded  lorde 

Shamfully  slayne  to  be; 
He  is  fast  ibounde  to  Notyngham  warde, 

For  the  love  of  the.* 

Anone  then  sayd  good  Robyn, 
To  that  lady  fre, 

*  What  man  hath  your  lorde  itake?' 

'  The  proude  shirife,'  than  sayd  she. 

['  The  proude  sheryfe  hath  hym  itake} 

Forsoth  as  I  the  say; 
He  is  not  yet  thre  myles 

Passed  on  his  waye.' 

Up  then  sterte  good  Bobyn, 
As  a  man  that  had  be  wode; 

*  Buske  you,  my  mery  younge  men. 

For  hym  that  dyed  on  a  rode; 

And  he  that  this  sorowe  forsaketh. 

By  hym  that  dyed  on  a  tre. 
And  by  him  that  al  thinges  maketh. 

No  lenger  shall  dwell  with  me.' 

Sone  there  were  good  bowes  ibent, 

Mo  than  seven  score, 
Hedge  ne  dyche  spared  they  none^ 

ll^t  was  them  before. 

*  I  make  myn  avowe  to  god,'  sayd  Bobyn, 

*  The  knyght  wolde  I  fayn  se, 
And  yf  I  may  hym  take, 
Iqujt  than  shall  he  bee.' 

And  whan  they  came  to  Notyngham, 

They  walked  in  the  strete. 
And  with  the  proud  sheryf,  I  wys, 

Sone  gaA  they  mete. 

'  Abyde,  thou  proud  sheryf,'  he  sayd, 

'  Abyde  and  speake  with  me. 
Of  some  tydynges  of  our  kynge, 

I  wolde  fayne  here  of  the.  yj 
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jere,  by  dere  worthy  god, 
1 8o  fast  on  fote, 
wtjn  mTowe  to  god,  tiioa  proade  theryfe^ 
Ik  m  not  for  thy  good.' 


bent  a  good  bowe^ 
Ab  arowe  he  drewe  at  his  wyll. 
He  hjTt  so  the  proud  sheryf. 

Upon  the  ground  he  biy  full  styll; 

And  or  he  mygUt  up  aryse, 

On  his  fete  to  stonde, 
He  smote  of  the  sheryves  hede, 

With  his  bryght  bronde. 

*  Lye  thoa  there,  thou  proud  sheryf, 

Evyll  mote  thou  thryve; 
There  myght  no  man  to  the  trusty 

The  whyles  thou  were  alyve.' 


men  drewe  out  theyr  bryght  swerdos. 
That  were  so  sharpe  and  kene. 
And  layde  on  the  sheryves  men, 
And  dryyed  them  downe  bydene. 

Bobyn  stert  to  that  knyght, 

And  cut  a  two  his  bonde, 
And  toke  hym  in  his  hand  a  bowe, 

And  bade  hym  by  hym  stonde. 

*  Leve  thy  hors  the  behynde, 

And  leme  for  to  renne; 
Thou  shalt  with  me  to  grene  wode, 

Through  myre,  mosse  and  fenne; 

Thou  shalt  with  me  to  grene  wode, 

Without  ony  leasynge, 
Tyll  that  I  have  gete  us  grace, 

Of  Edwarde  our  comly  kynge.' 


THE  SEVENTH  FYTTE. 

The  kynge  came  to  Notynghame, 

With  knyghtes  in  grete  arraye, 
For  to  take  that  gentyll  knyght, 
^2  And  Eobyn  Hode,  yf  he  may. 
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He  asked  men  of  that  coontrd. 

After  Bobjn  Hode, 
And  after  that  gentjU  knyght. 

That  was  so  bolde  and  stout.   > 

Whan  they  had  tolde  h  jm  the  case 

Our  kynge  understonde  ther  tale, 
And  seased  in  his  honde 

The  knjghtes  londes  all. 

All  the  passe  of  Lancasshyre, 

He  went  both  ferre  and  nere, 
T^ll  be  came  to  Plomton  parke, 

He  faylyd  many  of  his  dere. 

There  our  kynge  was  wont  to  se 

Herdes  many  one. 
He  coud  unneth  fynde  one  dere. 

That  bare  ony  good  home. 

The  kynge  was  wonder  wroth  withaU, 

And  swore  by  the  trynjrt^ 
*  I  wolde  I  had  Robyn  Hode, 

With  eyen  I  myght  hym  se; 

And  he  that  wolde  smyte  of  the  knyghtes  hede^ 

And  brynge  it  to  me, 
He  shall  have  the  knyghtes  londes, 

Syr  Rycharde  at  the  Le; 

I  gyve  it  hym  with  my  charts, 

And  sele  it  with  my  honde, 
To  have  and  holde  for  eyer-more, 

In  all  mery  Englonde.' 

Than  bespake  a  fayre  olde  knyght, 

That  was  treue  in  his  fay, 
'  A,  my  lege  lorde  the  kynge. 

One  worde  I  shall  you  say; 

There  is  no  man  in  this  countr^ 

May  have  the  knyghtes  londes, 
Whyle  Robyn  Hode  may  ryde  or  gone. 

And  here  a  bowe  in  his  hondes; 

That  he  ne  shall  lese  his  hede. 

That  is  the  best  ball  in  his  hode: 
Give  it  no  man,  my  lorde  the  kynge, 

That  ye  wyll  any  good.'  ^^ 
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Half  a.  ycK  dwelled  oar  comlj  kyuge 
In  Notyngh»m,  and  well  more, 

Coude  he  not  here  of  RobTO  Hode, 
In  what  cDBDiTo  that  he  were; 

but  alwaj  went  good  Robyn 

By  baike  and  eke  by  hyll, 
And  alway  ale  we  the  kynges  dere, 

And  welt  them  at  hia  wyll- 

Than  bespoke  a  proude  fostere, 
That  stode  by  our  kynges  kne, 

'  If  ye  wyll  se  good  Bobyn, 
Te  must  do  after  me; 

Take  fyve  of  the  best  knyghtes 
That  be  in  your  lede, 

And  walk  downe  by  yon  abbay, 
And  gete  ^ou  monkes  wede. 

Aqd  I  wyll  be  your  ledea  man, 

And  lede  you  the  way, 
And  or  ye  come  to  Notyngham, 

Myn  hede  then  dare  I  lay. 

That  ye  shall  mete  with  good  Robyn. 

On  lyre  yf  tlial  te  be, 
Or  ye  come  to  Notyngham, 

With  eyen  ye  shall  hym  ge.' 

Fun  hastly  onr  kynge  was  dyght^ 

So  were  his  knyghtes  fyre, 
Everych  of  Uiem  in  monkes  wede, 

And  hasted  them  tbyder  blyth. 

Onr  kynge  was  gret«  above  his  col^ 

A  brode  hat  on  hia  crowne, 
Ryglit  as  he  were  abbot-Iyke, 

They  rode  up  in-to  the  towne. 

Styf  botes  our  kynge  had  on, 

Forsoth  as  I  yoii  say. 
He  rode  eyugyoge  to  grene  wode, 

Tbfi  corent  was  clocked  in  grsye, 

His  tMtt  hors,  and  his  grete  som^rs, 

Fqlo^d  our  kynge  behynde, 
Tyll  they  came  to  grene  wode, 

A  myie  under  the  lynde, 
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There  they  met  with  good  Robyn, 

Stondjnge  on  the  waye. 
And  so  djde  many  a  bolde  archere. 

For  soth  as  I  you  say. 

Robyn  toke  the  kynges  hors, 

Hastely  in  that  stede, 
And  sayd,  *  Syr  abbot,  by  your  leve, 

A  whyle  ye  most  abyde; 

We  be  yemen  of  this  foreste. 

Under  the  grene  wode  tre. 
We  l3rve  by  our  kynges  dere, 

Other  shyft  have  not  we; 

And  ye  have  chyrches  and  rentes  both. 

And  gold  full  grete  plenty ; 
Gyre  us  some  of  your  spendynge^ 

For  saynt  Gharyt^.' 

Than  bespake  our  cumly  kynge, 
Anone  than  sayd  he, 

*  I  brought  no  more  to  grene  wode, 

But  forty  pounde  with  me; 

1  have  layne  at  Notyngham, 

This  fourtynyght  with  our  kynge. 
And  spent  I  have  full  moche  good. 

On  many  a  grete  lordynge; 

And  I  have  but  forty  pounde. 

No  more  than  have  I  me. 
But  yf  I  had  an  hondred  pounde, 

I  would  geve  it  to  the.' 

Robyn  toke  the  forty  pounde, 

And  departed  it  in  two  partye, 
Halfendell  he  gave  his  mery  men, 

And  bad  them  mery  to  be. 

Full  curteysly  Boby  gan  say, 

*  Syr,  have  this  for  your  spendyng, 
We  shall  mete  a  nother  day.' 

•  Gramercy,'  then  sayd  our  kynge; 

*  But  well  the  greteth  Edwarde  iAr  kynge, 

And  sent  to  the  his  seale,     i|^   ^. 
And  byddeth  the  com  to  Notyngham, 
Both  to  mete  and  mele.'  y^ 
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He  toke  out  the  brode  tarpe, 

And  sone  he  lete  hjin  se; 
Bobyn  coud  his  courtejsj, 

^d  set  hjin  on  his  kne: 

*  I  love  no  man  in  all  the  worlde 

So  well  as  I  do  mj  kynge, 
Welcome  is  my  lordes  seale; 

Andy  monke,  for  thj  tydynge, 

1 

1 

Sjr  abboti  for  thj  tydjnges, 

To  daj  thou  shalt  dyne  with  me, 

For  the  love  of  my  kynge. 

Under  my  trystell  tre.' 

Forth  he  lad  our  comly  kynge. 
Full  fayre  by  the  honde, 

Many  a  dere  there  was  slayne, 
And  full  fast  dyghtande* 

Robyn  toke  a  full  grete  home, 
And  loude  he  gan  blowe, 

Seven  score  of  wyght  yonge  men. 
Came  redy  on  a  rowe, 

All  they  kneeled  on  theyr  kne, 
Full  fayre  before  Robyn. 

The  kynge  sayd  hymselfe  untyll, 
And  swore  by  saynt  Austyn, 

*  Here  is  a  wonder  semely  syght, 
Me  thynketh,  by  goddes  pyne; 

His  men  are  more  at  his  byddynge, 
Then  my  men  be  at  myn.' 

Full  hastly  was  theyr  dyner  idyght, 

And  therto  gan  they  gone, 
They  served  our  kynge  with  al  theyr  myght 

Both  Bobyn  and  Lytell  Johan. 

A  none  before  our  kynge  was  set 

The  fatte  venyson, 
The  good  whyte  brede,  the  good  red  wyne. 

And  therto  the  fyne  ale  browne. 

*  Make  good  chere,'  sayd  Bobyn, 

*  Ab^t,  for  charyt^; 
And  for  this  ylke  tydynge, 
^                       Blyssed  mote  thou  be. 
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Now  shalte  thou  se  what  life  we  lede. 

Or  thou  hens  wende. 
Than  thou  may  enfonrme  our  kynge, 

Whan  ye  togjder  lende.' 

Up  they  sterte  all  in  hast, 

Theyr  bowes  were  smcutly  bent, 
Our  kynge  was  never  so  sore  agast, 

He  w^ide  to  haye  be  shente. 

Two  yerdes  there  were  up  set. 

There  to  gan  they  gange; 
By  fifty  paee,  our  kynge  sayd, 

The  merkes  were  to  longe. 

On  eyery  syde  a  rose  garlonde. 

They  shot  under  the  lyne. 
*  Who  so  fayleth  of  the  rose  garlonde,'  sayd  Robyn, 

*  His  takyll  he  shall  tyne, 

And  yelde  it  to  his  mayster, 

Be  it  never  so  fyne. 
For  no  man  wyll  I  spare, 

So  drynke  I  ale  or  wyne. 

And  bere  a  buffet  on  his  hede, 

I  wys  right  all  bare.' 
And  all  that  fell  in  Robyns  lote. 

He  smote  them  wonder  sare. 

Twyse  Bobyn  shot  aboute, 

And  ever  he  cleved  the  wande, 
And  so  dyde  good  Gylberte, 

With  the  whyte  hand. 

Lytell  Johan  and  good  Scathelocke, 

For  nothynge  wolde  they  spare, 
When  they  fayled  of  the  garlonde, 

Bobyn  smote  them  full  sare. 

At  the  last  shot  that  Robyn  shot. 

For  all  his  frendes  fare, 
Tet  he  fayled  of  the  garlonde, 

Thre  fyngers  and  mare. 

Than  bespake  good  Gylberte, 

And  thus  he  gan  say, 
'  Mayster,'  he  sayd,  *  your  takyll  is  losK 
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'  If  it  be  so,'  8^  Bob^, 

'  That  may  no  better  be; 
Syr  abbot,  I  delyver  the  fflyn  arowe, 

I  pray  the,  eyr,  aeire  tbou  me.' 

'  It  falleth  not  for  myn  aciet,'  rayd  the  kyngei 

'  Robyo,  by  thy  leve, 
For  to  smyte  no  good  ycman, 

For  doute  I  aholde  bym  greve.' 

'  Smyt«  on  boldely,'  sajrd  Robyn, 

'  I  giTe  the  large  leve.' 
Anone  onr  kynge,  with  that  worde. 

He  folde  op  his  sieve, 

And  sych  a  buffet  be  gave  Robyn, 

To  grounde  he  yede  fall  nere. 
'  I  nuke  myn  avowe  to  god,'  aayd  Robyn, 

'  Thou  art  a  stalworthe  iirere; 

Tliere  is  pith  in  thyn  arme,'  aayd  Robyn, 

'  I  trowe  thou  canst  well  ahote.' 
Thus  our  kynge  and  Bobyn  Hode 

T<^eder  thim  they  met. 

Bo^n  behelde  our  comly  kynge 

Wygtly  in  the  face. 
So  dyde  ayr  Richarde  at  the  Le, 

And  kneled  downe  in  that  place; 

And  so  dyde  all  the  wylde  ondaweg 

When  ihey  se  them  knele. 
'  My  lorde  the  lynge  of  EngiouiJf, 

Now  I  knowB  you  well.' 

'  Mercy,'  then  Robyn  sayd  to  our  kynge^ 

'  Under  your  trystyll  tre. 
Of  thy  goodnesse  and  thy  grace, 

For  my  men  and  me! 

Yea,  for  god,'  sayd  Bobyn, 

'  And  alao  god  me  save; 
I  aake  mercy,  my  lorde  the  kynge, 

And  for  my  men  I  crave.' 

'  Tes,  for  god,'  then  sayd  our  kynge, 

'  Thy  pcticioD  I  graunt  the. 
With  that  thou  leve  the  grene  wode, 

And  all  thy  company; 
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And  come  home,  syr,  to  my  courte, 
And  there  dwell  with  me.' 

*  I  make  myn  avowC  to  god,'  sayd  Robyn, 

*  And  rygbt  eo  shall  it  be  > 

I  vrp-ll  come  to  yonr  comrte, 

Tonr  aorvyse  for  to  ee, 
And  brynge  with  me  of  my  men 

Seven  score  and  thre. 

But  me  lyke  well  your  servyse, 

I  come  agayne  full  Boone, 
And  shote  at  the  downe  dere, 

Ab  I  am  wonte  to  done.' 

THE  EIGHTH  FYTTE. 

'  HaBte  thou  ony  grene  cloth,'  sayd  our  kynge, 
'  That  thou  wylte  sell  now  to  me?" 

'  Te,  for  god,'  sayd  Robyn, 
'  Thyrty  yerdes  and  thre.' 

'  Hobyn,'  sayd  our  kynge, 

'  Now  pray  I  the. 
To  sell  me  some  of  that  cloth, 

To  me  and  my  meyn^.' 

*  Yes,  for  god,'  then  sayd  Robyn, 

'  Or  elles  I  were  a  fole; 

Another  day  ye  wyll  me  clothe, 

I  trowe,  ayenst  the  Tolc' 

The  kynge  kest  of  his  cote  then, 

A  grene  garment  he  dyde  on. 
And  eTery  knyght  had  so,  I  wys, 

They  clothed  them  full  soone. 

Whan  they  were  clothed  in  Lyncolne  grene. 

They  kust  awnyc  theyr  graye. 
'  Now  we  shall  to  Notyngham,' 

All  thus  our  kynge  gan  say. 

Theyr  bowes  benf«  and  forth  they  ventt 

Shotynge  all  in-l'Bre, 
Towaide  the  towne  of  Notyngham, 

Outlawes  as  they  were. 
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Our  ^sjn^  mad  B/jhjn  rode  togjder, 

Fur  wdi  «§  I  joa  my. 
And  -fiiej  iibfole  ^odLe-baffety 

J^  'fittj  v«Dt  by  the  way; 

And  JDCDj  s  buffet  oar  kjnge  wan, 

OfSoi^  Hode  that  daj;- 
And  nothjnge  tpared  good  Robjn 

Onr  k jnge  in  his  pay. 

'  So  jTod  me  helpe,'  aajd  our  kjnge, 

'  Tbr  game  is  nonght  to  lere, 
I  ffticMe  not  get  a  shote  of  the. 

Though  I  shote  all  thia  yere.' 

AH  the  people  of  Notyngham 

They  atode  and  behelde, 
Th^  aawe  noUiynge  bat  manteb  of  grene 

lliat  oorered  all  the  felde; 

Than  erery  man  to  other  gan  say, 

I  drede  oar  kynge  be  alone; 
Come  Bobyn  Hode  to  the  towne,  I  wys. 

On  lyve  he  leveth  not  one. 

Foil  hastly  they  b^;an  to  flee, 

Both  yemen  and  knaves, 
And  olde  wyyes  that  myght  evyll  goo^ 

Th^  hypped  on  theyr  staves. 

The  kynge  loughe  fall  fast, 

And  commanded  theym  agayne; 

When  they  se  oar  comly  kynge, 
I  wys  they  were  full  fayne. 

They  ete  and  dranke,  and  made  them  glad, 

^d  sange  with  notes  hye. 
Than  bespake  our  comly  kynge 

To  syr  Rycharde  at  the  Lee: 

He  gave  hym  there  his  londe  agayne, 

A  good  man  he  bad  hym  be. 
Bobyn  thanked  our  comly  kynge, 

^d  set  hym  on  his  kne. 

Had  Bobyn  dwelled  in  the  kynges  courte 

But  twelve  monetbes  and  thre, 

That  he  had  spent  an  hondred  pounde, 

And  all  his  mennes  fe. 
80 
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In  every  place  where  Bobjn  came^ 

Ever  more  he  layde  downe, 
Both  for  knyghtes  and  for  squjres, 

To  gete  hjm  grete  renowne. 

By  than  the  yere  was  all  agone, 

He  had  no -man  but  twayne, 
Lytell  Johan  and  good  Scathelocke, 

Wyth  hym  all  for  to  gone. 

Bohpn  sawe  yonge  men  shote. 
Full  fayre  upon  a  day; 

*  AlasI'  than  sayd  good  Robyn, 

*  My  welthe  is  went  away. 

Somtyme  I  was  an  archere  good, 

A  styffo  and  eke  a  stronge, 
I  was  oommytted  the  best  archere 

That  was  in  mery  Englonde. 

'AlasI'  then  sayd  good  Bobyn, 

*  Alas  and  i^eU  a  wool 

Tf  I  dwele  longer  with  the  kynge» 
Sorowe  wyll  me  sloo.* 

Forth  than  went  Robyn  Hode 
Tjll  he  came  to  our  kynge ; 

*  My  lorde  the  kynge  of  Ei^lond^ 

Qiannte  me  myn  askynge. 

I  made  a  chapell  in  BemysdalOy 

That  semely  is  to  se^ 
It  is  of  Mary  Magdalene, 

And  thereto  wolde  I  be; 

I  myght  never  in  this  seven  nyght. 

No  tyme  to  slope  ne  wynke, 
Nother  all  these  seven  dayes, 

Nother  ete  ne  drjrnke* 

Me  longeih  sore  to  Bemjrsdale^ 

I  may  not  be  therfnn 
Barefote  and  wolwarde  I  have  hyght 

lliyder  f<»  to  go.' 

'  Tf  it  be  so»'  than  sayd  our  li^ynge, 

*  It  may  no  better  be; 
Seven  nyght  I  gyve  the  leve. 

No  lengre,  to  dwell  fro  me.* 
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'  Grramercy,  lorde,'  then  sayd  Bobjii 

And  set  hym  on  his  khe; 
He  toke  his  leve  full  courtejsly, 

To  grene  wode  then  went  he. 

Whan  he  came  to  grene  wode, 

In  a  mery  mornynge. 
There  he  herde  the  notes  small 

Of  byrdes  mery  syngynge. 

*  It  is  ferre  gone,'  sayd  Bobyn,       ♦ 

*  That  I  was  last  here. 
Me  lyste  a  lytell  for  to  shote 

At  the  donne  dere/ 

Bobyn  slewe  a  fhll  grete  harte, 
£fis  home  than  gan  he  blow, 

That  all  the  ontlawes  of  that  for^st^ 
That  home  cond  they  knowe. 

And  gadred  them  togyder, 

In  a  lytell  throwe, 
Seven  score  of  wight  yonge  men 

Came  redy  on  a  rowe; 

And  fayre  dyde  of  theyr  hodes. 
And  set  them  on  theyr  kne: 
•   *  Welcome,'  they  sayd,  *  our  mayst^. 
Under  this  grene  wode  tre.' 

Bobyn  dwelled  in  grene  wode 

Twenty  yere  and  two^ 
For  all  drede  of  Edwarde  our  kynge, 

Agayne  wolde  he  not  goo. 

Tet  he  was  begyled,  I  wys, 
Through  a  wycked  womkn, 

The  pryoresse  of  Eyrkesly, 
That  nye  was  of  his  kynne, 

For  the  love  of  a  knyght, 

Syr  Roger  of  Donkest^r, 
That  was  her  owne  speciall, 

Full  evyll  mote  they  fare. 

They  toke  togyder  theyr  counsell 

Bobyn  Hode  for  to  sle, 
And  how  they  myght  best  do  that  dede» 
^2  His  banis  tor  to  be. 
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Than  bespakQ  good  Bobyn» 

In  place  where  as  he  stode, 
•  Tomorow  I  muste  to  Kyrkesley, 

Crafltely  to  be  leten  blode.^ 

Syr  Roger  of  Donkestere, 

By  the  pryoresse  he  lay, 
And  there  they  betrayed  good  Robyn  Hode^ 

Through  theyr  false  playe. 

Cryst  have  mercy  on  his  soule» 

That  dyed  on  the  rode! 
For  he  was  a  good  outlawe, 

And  dyde  pore  men  moch  god. 


[In  A  iMxned  and  highly  intenstiiig  work,  entitled,  *  Eaaayi  on  sul^eott  oonnoeted  with 
the  Literature,  Popular  SnperetitionB,  and  HlstoTy  of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by 
Thomai  Wright,  BLA.,  F.8.A.,  fte.  &c.,'  (Jxmdotk,  1846,)  there  is  an  Eaiay  *  On  the  popular 
cycle  of  the  Robin  Hood  Ballads,*  from  which,  by  Ifr.  Wright's  permission,  the  following 
extract  is  made. 

*  This  singular  prodnetkm  CA  Lytell  Oeste  of  Robyn  Hode]  would  seem  to  be  an  attoi 
string  together  some  of  the  ballads  [of  the  Robha  Hood  cycle]  that  were  then  popular, 
something  like  a  consistent  story.  It  is,  ha  ftct,  an  epic  poem,  and  it  is,  as  such,  bothiperfect 
and  beantifliL  This  cycle  consisted  of  the  common  popular  stories  of  outlaw  warflJe  in  the 
green  wood,  as  they  were  sang  at  the  fioetlTals  and  rqjoioings  of  the  peasantiy,  with  ifbom,  at 
the  time  the  songs  were  made,  such  tales  must  naturally  have  been  ikvourites.  As : 
can  Judge,  the  different  incidents  of  the  cycle  were  not  numerous;  and  it  is  probabi 
compiler  of  the  *  Geste '  introduced  into  it  all  that  he  knew.  This  poem,  faideed, 
the  period  of  its  publication,  to  haTO  been  the  grand  representative  of  the  cyde,  and\ 
contained  at  least  most  of  that  which  was  commonly  sung  about  the  roads  and  streets.'^  One, 
porhaps,  of  the  ballads  which  contributed  to  the  fonnation  of  Uiis  poem,  may  hav^  been 
simply  the  adventure  d  Robin  Hood  and  the  ELnii^t,  which  here  occupies  the  fink  and 
second  'iiyttes,'  and  is  made  to  run  more  or  less  throngli  the  whole. 

The  next  beUad  which  seems  to  haTO  been  used  in  the  compilation  of  this  *  Oeste  *  was  the 
same  stay,  a  little  varied  in  its  details,  with  that  of  Robhi  and  the  Potter. 

The  third  ballad  used  in  the  formation  of  this  *  Oeste  *  was  one  of  Robin  Hood  and  the 
Monk ;  and  pertiaps  the  only  other  was  that  which  ftimished  the  last  two  *  fyttes,*  the 
meeting  d  Robin  and  the  King ;  and  it  would  seem  that  he  had  used  the '  explicit'  of  the 
ballad  itseli;  or  that  he  had  it  in  his  mind,  when  he  wrote  at  the  end—*  Bxplycit  Kynge 
Edwarde  and  Robyn  Hode  and  Lytell  Johan.'  * 

From  the  nature  of  the  stories  which  formed  the  cyde  of  Robin  Hood  ballads*  Mr.  Wright 
*  concludes  that  the  character  and  p<q>ular  history  of  Robin  Hood  was  formed  upon  the  ballads, 
and  not  the  ballads  upon  the  person.  There  arises,  however,*  he  says,  'thereupon  an  inters 
esting  question— wlx>  was  the  person  that  in  these  ballads  bears  the  name  or  title  of  Robin 
Hood?—*  question  at  the  same  time  which  certainly  does  not  admit  of  «  very  eaqr  solution  ;* 
and  as  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  *  Essay*  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  is 
taken,  the  whole  of  which  will  amply  repay  perusal.  He  may  also  consult,  vdth  advantage 
and  pleasure,  Thierry,  *  Histoire  de  la  ConquHe  de  TAngleterre  par  les  Normands,*  bk.  xi. 
vol.  iv.  p.  66—68, 7th  ed.,  PariSk  1846 ;  or  the  translation  by  William  Haslit^  Esq.,  (European 
Library,  London,  1847.)] 
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>  HEN  shawB  beene  sheene,  and  ehradds 

full  fayre. 

And  leaves  both  large  and  longe, 

Itt  is  menye  waUcjng  in  the  fayre  forrJst 

To  heore  the  Bmall  birdes  songe. 
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The  woodweele  sang,  and  wold  not  ceasoi 

Sitting  upon  the  spraje, 
Soe  lowde,  he  wakened  Robin  Hood, 

In  the  greenwood  where  he  lay. 

Now  by  my  faye,  sayd  jollye  Robin, 

A  sweaven  I  had  this  night; 
I  dreamt  me  of  tow  wighty  yemen, 

That  fast  with  me  can  fight. 

Methought  they  did  mee  beate  and  binde, 

And  tooke  my  bow  mee  free; 
Iff  I  be  Robin  atiye  in  this  lande, 

He  be  wroken  on  them  towe. 

Sweavens  are  swift,  master,  quoth  John, 

As  the  wind  blowes  ore  the  hill; 
For  if  itt  be  never  so  loude  this  night, 

To-morrow  it  may  be  stiU. 

Buske  yee,  bowne  yee,  my  merry  men  all. 

And  John  shall  goe  with  mee, 
For  lie  goe  seeke  yond  wight  yeomen, 

In  greenwood  where  the  bee. 

Then  they  cast  on  their  gownes  of  grene. 

And  tooke  theyr  bowes  each  one; 
And  they  away  to  the  greene  forr^st 

A  shooting  forth  are  gone; 

Untill  they  came  to  the  merry  greenwood. 

Where  they  had  gladdest  to  bee. 
There,  were  die  ware  of  a  wight  yeomiin, 

That  body  leaned  to  a  tree. 

A  sword  and  a  dagger  he  wore  by  his  side. 

Of  manye  a  man  the  bane; 
And  he  was  clad  in  his  capull  hyde 

Topp  and  tayll  and  mayne. 

Stand  you  still,  master,  quoth  Little  John, 

Under  this  tree  so  grene. 
And  I  will  go  to  yond  wight  yeoman 

To  know  what  he  doth  meane. 

Ah!  John,  by  me  thou  settest  noe  store, 

And  that  I  farley  finde: 

How  ofil  send  I  my  men  beffore. 

And  tarry  my  selfe  behinde? 
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It  is  no  canning  a  knave  to  ken. 
And  a  man  but  heare  bim  speake; 

And  itt  were  not  for  bursting  of  mj  bowe, 
John,  I  thj  bead  wold  breake. 

As  often  wordes  they  breeden  bale. 
So  they  parted  Robin  and  John; 

And  Jdin  is  gone  to  Bamesdale: 
The  gates  he  knoweth  eche  one. 

Bat  when  be  came  to  Bamesdaley 
Great  heavinesse  there  bee  hadd, 

For  he  found  tow  of  bis  owne  felI6wes 
Were  slaine  both  in  a  slade. 

And  Scarlette  he  was  flying  a-foote 

Faste  over  stocke  and  stone. 
For  the  proud  sherifle  with  seven  score  men 

Fast  after  bim  is  gone. 

One  shoote  now  I  will  shoote,  quoth  John, 
With  Christ  bis  might  and  mayne; 

Be  make  yond  fellow  that  flyes  soe  fast, 
To  stopp  he  shall  be  fayne. 

Th^i  John  bent  up  his  long  bende-bowe. 

And  fetteled  bim  to  shoote: 
The  bow  was  made  of  tender  boughe, 

And  fell  down  at  his  foote. 

Woe  worth,  woe  worth  thee,  wicked  wood. 

That  ere  thou  grew  on  a  tree; 
For  now  this  day  thou  art  my  bale. 

My  boote  when  thou  shold  bee. 

His  shoote  it  was  but  loosely  shott. 
Yet  flewe  not  the  arrowe  in  vaine. 

For  itt  mett  one  of  the  sherriffes  men. 
Good  William  a  Trent  was  slaine. 

It  had  bene  better  of  William  a  Trent 
To  have  bene  abed  with  sorrowe, 

Than  to  be  that  day  in  the  green  wood  slade 
To  meet  with  Little  Johns  arrowe. 

But  as  it  is  said,  when  men  be  mett 

Fyre  can  doe  more  than  three, 
The  sheriffe  hath  taken  Little  John, 

And  bound  him  fast  to  a  tree. 
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Thou  shalt  be  drawen  by  dale  and  downe, 

'And  hanged  hye  on  a  bill. 
But  thou  mayst  fayle  of  thy  purpose,  quoth  John, 

If  itt  be  Christ  his  will. 

Let  us  leave  talking  of  Little  John, 

And  thinke  of  Bobin  Hood, 
How  he  is  gone  to  the  wight  yeomkn, 

Where  under  the  leaves  he  stood. 

Grood  morrowe,  good  fellowe,  sayd  Bobin  so  fayre, 
Good  morrowe,  good  fellow,  quoth  he: 

Methinkes  by  this  bowe  thou  beares  in  thy  hande 
A  good  archere  thou  sholdst  bee. 

I  am  wilfulle  of  my  waye,  quo'  the  yeman, 

And  of  ray  morning  tyde. 
Be  lead  thee  through  the  wood,  sayd  Bobin; 

Good  fellow,  Be  be  thy  guide. 

I  seeke  an  outl&we,  the  straunger  sayd, 

Men  call  him  Bobin  Hood; 
Bather  Bd  meet  with  that  proud  outliwe 

Than  fortye  pound  soe  good. 

Now  come  with  me,  thou  wighty  yeman. 

And  Bobin  thou  soone  shidt  see: 
But  first  let  us  some  pastime  find 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

First  let  us  some  masterye  make 

Among  the  woods  so  even. 
We  may  chance  to  meet  with  Bobin  Hood 

Here  att  some  unsett  Steven. 

They  cutt  them  down  two  summer  shroggs, 

lliat  grew  both  under  a  breere, 
And  sett  them  threescore  rood  in  twaine 

To  shoote  the  prickes  y-fere. 

Leade  on,  good  fellowe,  quoth  Bobin  Hood, 

Leade  on,  I  doe  bidd  diee. 
Ninr  by  my  faith,  good  fellowe,  hee  sayd. 

My  leader  thou  shalt  bee. 

The  first  time  Bobin  shot  at  the  pricke, 

He  mist  but  an  inch  it  froe; 
The  yeoman  he  was  an  archer  good. 

But  he  cold  never  shoote  soe. 
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QW.  fwnfut  4MiV0tt  had  the  wightye  yeman, 

l£s!t  4uit  rithoL  tkt  garidnde; 
tUm'WMiilm  r^aoct  fir  better  than  hee, 

Bhr  he  dove  dke  good  prid^e  wande. 

AL  hlcMfog  upon  tby  heart,  he  sayd; 

Gfoode  fdlowe,  thy  shooting  is  goode; 
9w  an  tfay  hart  be  as  good  as  thy  hand, 

ThoQ  wert  better  than  Robin  Hoode. 


tell  me  thy  name,  good  fellowe,  sayd  he. 
Under  the  leaves  of  lyne. 
Xay  by  my  faith,  quoth  bolde  Robin, 
TQl  thou  have  told  me  thine. 

I  dwell  by  dale  and  downe,  quoth  hee, 

And  Bobin  to  take  Ime  swome; 
And  when  I  am  ealled  by  my  right  name 

I  am  Ooy  of  good  6isb5me. 

My  dwdling  is  in  this  wood,  sayes  Bobin, 

By  thee  I  set  right  nought: 
I  am  Bobin  Hood  of  Bam^sdale, 

Whom  thou  so  long  hast  sought. 

He  that  had  nejrther  beene  kithe  nor  kin, 
IGg^t  have  seen  a  full  fayre  sight, 

To  see  how  together  these  yeomen  went 
With  blades  both  browne  and  bright 

To  see  how  these  yeomen  together  they  fought 

Two  howres  of  a  summers  day: 
Tett  neither  Bobin  Hood  nor  sir  Guy 

Than  fettled  to  flye  away. 

Bobin  was  reachles  on  a  roote. 

And  stumbled  at  that  tyde; 
And  Guy  was  quid^e  and  nimble  with-all. 

And  lutt  him  ore  the  left  side. 

Ah  deere  Lady,  sayd  Robin  Hood  thou, 

Thou  art  but  mother  and  may*, 
I  think  it  was  never  mans  destinye 

To  dye  before  his  day. 

Bobin  thought  on  our  lady  deere, 

And  soone  leapt  up  againe. 
And  strait  he  came  with  a  '  backward'  stroke. 

And  he  sir  Guy  hath  slayne. 


He  took  sir  Guys  head  by  the  hayre, 
'  And  stuck  itt  upon  his  bowes  end; 
Thou  hast  beene  a  traytor  all  thy  life, 
Which  thing  must  have  an  ende. 

Robin  pulled  forth  an  Irish  knife, 

And  nicked  sir  Guy  in  the  face, 
That  he  was  never  on  woman  bom. 

Cold  tell  whose  head  it  was. 

Saies,  Lye  there,  lye  there,  now  sir  Guye, 

And  with  me  be  not  wrothe; 
If  thou  have  had  the  worst  strokes  at  my  band, 

Thou  shalt  have  the  better  clothe. 

Robin  did  off  his  gowne  of  greener 

And  on  sir  Guy  did  throwe^ 
And  hee  put  on  that  capull  hyde, 

That  cladd  him  topp  to  toe. 

The  bowe,  the  arrowes,  and  little  home, 

Now  with  me  I  will  beare; 
For  I  will  away  to  Bam^sdale^ 

To  see  how  my  men  doe  fare. 

Robin  Hood  sett  Guyes  home  to  his  mouth. 

And  a  loud  blast  in  it  did  blow. 
That  beheard  the  sheriffe  of  Nottingham, 

As  he  leaned  under  a  lowe. 

Hearken,  hearken,  sayd  the  sheriffe^ 

I  heare  nowe  tydings  good, 
For  yonder  I  heare  sir  Guyes  home  blowe, 

And  he  hath  slayne  Robin  Hoode. 

Tender  I  heare  sir  Guyes  home  blowe, 

Itt  blowes  soe  well  in  tyde. 
And  yonder  comes  that  wightye  yeoman, 

Cladd  in  his  capull  hyde. 

Come  hyther,  come  hyther,  thou  good  sir  Guy, 

Aske  what  thou  wUt  of  mee. 
O  I  will  none  of  thy  gold,  sayd  Robin, 

Nor  I  will  none  of  thy  fee: 

But  now  I  have  slaine  the  master,  he  sayes, 

Let  me  goe  strike  the  knave; 

For  this  is  all  the  rewarde  I  aske; 

Nor  noe  other  will  I  have. 
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ThoTi  art  a  msdnuaif  ttdd  the  sheriffe, 
Thou  »ho1dfft  h«re  had  a  knightes  fee: 

But  5^eeifi<|^  thy  asking  hath  beene  soe  had, 
Well  p^mnt^  h  shale  be. 

Wb«*n  LitiiUt  John  heard  his  master  speake, 
VVnll  kiw^we  he  it  was  his  Steven: 

Now  .^hftU  I  be  kxwety  quoth  Little  John, 
WifvK  Christ  his  might  in  heaven. 

pilot  ftdUo  hee  hyed  him  to  Little  John, 
^Ut  thought  to  loose  him  belive: 

Th<^  nftierifie  and  all  his  companye 
fttut  after  him  can  drive. 


abacke,  atand  abacke,  sayd  Robin; 
Why  draw  yon  mee  so  neere? 
tu  was  nev^  the  use  in  our  country^ 
i)ne§  shrift  another  shold  heere. 

hni  Robin  pulled  forth  an  Irysh  knife. 

And  losea  John  hand  and  foote. 
And  gave  him  sir  Guyes  bow  into  his  hand. 

And  bade  it  be  his  boote. 

Then  John  he  took  Guyes  bow  in  his  hand. 

His  boUes  and  arrowes  eche  one: 
When  the  sheriff)  saw  Little  John  bend  his  bowp 

He  fettled  him  to  be  gone. 

Towards  his  house  in  Nottingham 
towne, 

He  fled  full  fast  away; 
And  800  did  all  the  companye: 

Not  one  behind  wold  stay. 

Hut  ho  cold  neither  runne  soe  last. 

Nor  nway  soo  fast  cold  ryde, 
iSut  lAiila  John  with  an  arrowe  soe 
hroftfly 

Uifsliott  him  into  the  backo-syde. 
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OTH  gentlemen  and  yeomen  bold, 

Or  wLataoever  you  are, 
To  have  a  atntely  story  told 

Atleutioa  now  prepare: 


A  TBDE  TALE  OF  ROBIN  HOOD. 

It  is  a  tale  of  Botnn  H<k^, 

Wliicb  i  lo  Ton  will  teO; 
Whiub,  teing  rightlj  understood, 

I  kaott  will  pleaae  70n  welL 

^niia  Botrin,  ao  mnch  talked  on, 

Was  onca  a  man  of  fame. 
Instiled  Eari  of  UunCiogton, 

Lord  Botun  Hood  by  name. 

In  onirtahip  and  magniflcence 
His  carriage  won  bim  pr^se, 

And  greater  favour  with  liis  prince 
Than  any  in  those  dajs. 

In  bonnteoni  liberal]^, 

He  too  mnch  did  excel], 
And  loved  men  of  quality 

Hote  than  exceeding  welL 

HiB  great  revenues  all  he  sold 

For  wine  and  cost!}'  cbear; 
He  kept  three  hundred  bow-men  boU^ 

He  shooting  lov'd  so  dear. 

Ho  archer  in  his  living  time, 
With  bim  might  wdl  compare; 

Hepractis'd all  his  jontliful  prime 
^lat  exercise  moat  rare. 

At  last,  bj  his  profuse  expense^ 
He  had  consumed  his  wealth; 

And.  being  outlaw'd  by  his  princei 
In  woods  he  liv'd  by  stealth. 

The  abbot  of  Saint  Bfaries  rich. 

To  whom  he  money  ought. 
His  hatred  to  the  earl  was  such 
That  he  bis  downfal  wrought. 

So  bting  outlaw'd  (as  'tis  told) 

He  with  a  crew  went  forth 
Of  Ins^  cutters  stout  and  bold. 

And  robbed  in  the  north. 

Among  the  rest  one  Little  John, 

A  yeoman  bold  and  free, 
"Who  cuuld  {if  it  stood  him  upon) 
With  ease  encounter  three. 


A.  TRUE  TALE  OP  ROBIN  HOOD. 

One  hundred  men  in  aD  he  got, 

With  whom  (the  story  says) 
Three  hundred  common  men  durst  not 

H<dd  combftt  any  wwes. 

Th^  Toi^shire  woods  frequented  moch, 

And  Lancashire  also, 
Wheron,  their  practisea  were  such 

That  thej  wrought  mu<Ade  woe. 

None  rich  durst  travel  to  and  fh\ 
Though  ne'er  so  atrongly  arm'd. 

But  by  these  thieves  (so  strong  in  show) 
Th^  still  were  rob'd  and  harm'd. 

His  chiefest  spight  to  th'  clei^  waa^ 
That  liVd  in  monstrous  pride: 

No  one  oi  them  he  would  kt  pass 
Along  the  highway  dd^ 

But  first  they  most  to  dinner  go^ 

And  afterwards  to  shrift: 
Full  many  a  one  he  served  so, 

Tlins  while  he  liv'd  by  theft. 

No  monks  nor  fryers  he  would  let  got 

Without  paying  their  foes: 
If  they  thought  much  to  be  used  sc^ 

Their  stones  he  made  them  Use. 

F<^  socb  as  they  the  country  fill'd 

With  bastards  jn  those  days 
Which  to  prevent,  these  sparks  did  geld 

All  that  came  in  their  ways. 

But  Robin  Hood  so  gentle  was, 

And  bore  so  brave  a  mind, 
If  any  in  distress  did  pass. 

To  them  he  was  so  kind, 

That  he  would  give  and  lend  to  tbem. 

To  bdp  tfiem  in  their  need: 
This  made  all  poor  men  pray  for  him, 

And  wish  he  well  might  speed. 

The  widow  and  the  fatberlesB 

He  would  send  means  unto; 
And  tho!;e  whom  famine  did  oppress 
Found  him  a  friendly  foe. 


A  TECE  TALE  OP  ROBIN  HOOD. 
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Mor  would  he  do  a  woman  wrong*  .  , 

But  Bee  her  safe  oonvey'd: 
He  would  protect  with  power  strong 

An  those  who  cray*d  hb  aid. 

The  abbot  of  Saint  Maries  then, 

Who  him  undid  before. 
Was  riding  with  two  hundred  men, 

And  gold  and  silver  store: 

But  Bobin  Hood  upon  him  set, 

With  his  Gouragious  sparks, 
And  aU  the  ooyn  perforce  did  get, 

Which  was  twelve  thousand  marks. 

He  bound  the  abbot  to  a  tree, 

And  would  not  let  him  pass. 
Before  that  to  his  men  and  he 

His  lordship  had  said  mass: 

Which  being  done,  upon  his  horse 

He  set  him  fast  astride. 
And  with  his  face  towards  his  tdl 

He  forced  him  to  ride. 

His  men  were  forced  to  be  his  giude^ 
For  he  rode  backward  home. 

The  abbot,  being  thus  villify'd, 
Did  sorely  chafe  and  fume. 

Thus  Bobin  Hood  did  vindicate 

His  former  wrongs  received : 
For  'twas  this  covetous  prelate 

That  him  of  land  bereav'd. 

The  abbot  he  rode  to  the  king, 

With  all  the  haste  he  could; 
And  to  his  grace  he  everything 

Exactly  did  unfold: 

And  said  that  if  no  course  were  ta'n. 

By  force  or  stratagem. 
To  take  this  rebel  and  his  train, 

No  man  should  pass  for  them. 

The  king  protested  by  and  by 

Unto  the  abbot  then. 
That  Bobin  Hood  with  speed  should  dye 

With  all  his  merry  men. 


But  ere  the  king  did  any  send, 

He  did  another  feat, 
Which  did  his  grace  much  moi*e  offend, 

The  fact  ind^  was  great. 

For  in  a  short  time  after  that 

The  king's  receivers  went 
Towards  I^ndon  with  the  coyn  they'd  got, 

For 's  highness  northern  rent: 

Bold  Rohin  Hood  and  Little  John, 

With  the  rest  of  their  train, 
Not  dreading  law,  set  them  upo% 

And  did  &eir  gold  obtain. 

The  king,  much  moved  at  llie  same^ 

And  the  abbot's  talk  also. 
In  this  his  anger  did  proclaim, 

And  sent  word  to  and  fro^ 

That  whosoever  alive  or  dead 

Could  bring  bold  Robin  Hoodi 
Should  have  one  thousand  marks  well  paid 

In  gold  and  silver  good. 

This  promise  of  the  king  did  make 

Full  many  yeomen  bold 
Attempt  stout  Robin  Hood  to  take 

With  all  the  force  they  could. 

But  still  when  any  came  to  him,< 

Within  the  gay  green  wood, 
He  entertainment  gave  to  them 

With  venison  fat  and  good; 

And  shewed  to  them  such  martial  sport 

With  his  long  bow  and  arrow. 
That  they  of  him  did  give  report. 

How  that  it  was  great  sorow 

That  such  a  worthy  man  as  he 

Should  thus  be  put  to  shift, 
Being  a  late  lord  of  high  degree. 

Of  living  quite  bereft. 

The  king  to  take  him  more  and  more 

Sent  men  of  mickle  might; 
But  he  and  his  still  beat  Siem  sore. 

And  conquered  them  in  fight:  95 
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Or  dae  with  love  and  courtesie 
To  Eim  he  won  their  hearts, 

Tkos  still  he  lived  by  robbery 
Throughout  the  northern  parts; 

And  all  the  country  stood  in  dread 
Of  Robin  Hood  and 's  men: 

FcHT  stouter  lads  ne'r  liy'd  by  bread. 
In  those  days,  nor  since  ihen. 

The  abbot,  which  before  i  nam'd, 
Sought  all  the  means  he  could 

To  have  by  force  this  rebel  ta'n. 
And  his  adherents  bold. 

Therefore  he  arm'd  five  hundred  mer 
With  furniture  compleat; 

But  the  outlaws  slew  half  of  them. 
And  made  the  rest  retreat. 

The  long  bow  and  the  arrow  keen 
They  were  so  used  unto^ 

That  still  he  kept  the  forrest  green 
In  spight  o'  th'  proudest  foe. 

Twelve  of  the  abbot's  men  he  took, 
Who  came  to  have  him  ta'n, 
j  When  aU  the  rest  the  field  forsook, 

i  Tliese  he  did  entertain 

1  With  banqueting  and  merriment, 

And  having  used  them  well, 

'  He  to  their  lord  them  safely  sent, 

And  will'd  them  him  to  tell. 
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That  if  he  would  be  pleased  at  last 

To  beg  of  our  good  king. 
That  he  might  p^on  what  was  past, 

And  him  to  favour  bring, 

He  would  surrender  back  againe 

The  money  which  before 
Was  taken  by  him  and  his  men 

From  him  and  many  more. 

Poor  men  might  safely  pass  by  him. 
And  some  that  way  would  chuse, 

For  well  they  knew  that  to  help  them 
He  evermore  did  use. 
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But  where  he  knew  a  miser  rich 

That  did  the  poor  oppress, 
To  feel  his  cojn  his  hands  did  itch. 

He'd  have  it,  more  or  less. 

And  sometimes,  when  the  highway  fail'd/ 

Then  he  his  courage  rouses; 
He  and  his  men  have  oft  assail'd 

Such  rich  men  in  their  houses: 

So  that,  through  dread  of  Robin  then, 

And  his  adventurous  crew, 
The  misers  kept  great  store  of  men, 

Which  else  maintain'd  but  few. 

King  Richard,  of  that  name  the  first, 

Sirnamed  Coeur  de  Lyon, 
Went  to  defeat  the  pagans  curst. 

Who  kept  the  coasts  of  Sion. 

The  bishop  of  Ely,  chancellor, 

Was  left  a  vice-roy  here. 
Who,  like  a  potent  emperor, 

Did  proudly  domineer. 

Our  chronicles  of  him  report^ 

That  commonly  he  rode 
With  a  thousand  horse  from  court  to  court, 

Where  he  would  make  abode. 

He,  riding  downwards  towards  the  north, 

With  his  aforesaid  train, 
Robin  and  his  men  did  issue  forth, 

Them  aU  to  entertain; 

And  with  the  gallant  gray-goose  wing 
They  shew'd  to  them  such  play 

That  made  their  horses  kick  and  fiing. 
And  down  their  riders  lay. 

Full  glad  and  fain  the  bishop  was, 

For  all  his  thousand  men. 
To  seek  what  means  he  could  to  pnss 

From  out  of  Robin's  ken. 

Two  hundred  of  his  men  were  kili'd. 

And  fourscore  horses  good. 
Thirty,  who  did  as  captives  yield, 

Were  carried  io  the  green  wood{ 
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Wfaidi  aflcfwids  were  ransomed. 
For  tweotj  marks  a  man: 

The  reft  set  spurs  to  horse  and  fled 
To  th'  town  of  Warrington. 

The  bishop,  sore  inraged,  then 
Did,  in  King  Richard's  name, 

Master  up  a  power  of  northern  men. 
These  outlaws  bold  to  tame. 

But  Bobin  with  his  oomtesie 

So  won  the  meaner  sort. 
That  thej  were  loath  on  him  to  try 

What  ligomr  did  import. 

So  that  bold  Robin  and  his  train 
Did  live  anhort  of  tliem, 
.  Until  Kii^  Richard  came  again 
From  fair  Jerusalem: 

And  then  the  talk  of  Robin  Hood 
rojal  ears  did  flU; 
grace  admired  that  i'  th'  green  wood 
He  was  continued  stiUL 

So  that  the  cwmtry  far  and  neai* 
Did  give  him  great  applause; 

For  none  of  them  need  stand  in  fear 
But  such  as  broke  the  laws. 

He  wished  well  unto  the  king. 
And  prayed  still  for  his  health. 

And  ncTer  practis'd  anything 
Against  the  common-wealth. 

Only,  because  he  was  undone 

By  th'  cruel  clergy  then, 
All  means  that  he  could  think  upon 

To  vex  su<^  kind  of  men. 

He  entcrpriz'd  with  hateful  spleen; 

For  which  he  was  to  blame, 
For  fault  of  some  to  wreak  his  teen 

On  all  that  by  him  came. 

With  wealth  that  he  by  roguery  got, 

Eight  alms-houses  he  built, 
Thinking  thereby  to  purge  the  blot 
98  Of  bk)od  which  he  had  spilt. 
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Sach  was  their  blind  devotion  then, 

Depending  on  their  works; 
Which  if  'twere  true,  we  Christian  me 

Inferionr  were  te  Tnrks. 

But,  to  ^eak  tnie  of  Robin  Hood^ 

And  wrong  him  not  a  jot, 
He  never  iironld  shed  any  mans  blood 

That  him  invaded  not 

Nor  would  he  injure  husbandmen, 

That  toil  at  cart  and  plough; 
For  weU  he  knew  wei't  not  for  them 

To  live  no  man  knew  how. 

The  king  in  person,  with  some  lords, 

7o  Nottingham  did  ride. 
To  try  what  strength  and  skill  affords 

To  crush  this  outlaw's  pride. 

And,  as  he  once  before  had  done,  "^ 

He  did  again  proclaim,  ^^ 

That  whosoever  would  tike  upon  ,^ 

To  bring  to  Nottingham, 

Or  any  place  within  the  land, 

Rebellious  Robin  Hood, 
Should  be  preferr'd  in  place  to  stand 

With  those  of  noble  blood. 

When  Robin  Hood  heard  of  the  same, 

Within  a  little  space. 
Into  the  town  of  Nottin^am 

A  letter  to  his  grace 

He  shot  upcm  an  arrow  head. 

One  evening  cunningly; 
Which  was  broi^ght  to  the  king,  and  jcad 

Before  his  migesty. 

The  tenour  of  the  letter  was 

That  Robin  would  submit. 
And  be  true  Cegeman  to  his  grace 

In  anything  tiiat's  fit, 

80  that  his  highness  vould  forgive 
Him  and  his  merry  men  aU; 
!  If  not,  he  must  f  th'  green  wood  Tiv% 

I  And  take  what  chance  did  fdL 
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The  king  would  fain  have  pardoned  him, 

Bot  thsi  some  lords  did  say, 
This  president  will  much  condemn 

Your  grace  another  day. 

While  that  the  king  and  lords  did  stay 

Debating  on  this  thing, 
Some  of  these  outlaws  fled  away 

Unto  the  Scottish  king. 

For  they  supposed,  if  he  were  ta'n, 

Or  to  the  king  did  yield. 
By  th'  commons  all  the  rest  oPs  train 

Full  quickly  would  be  quelled. 

Of  more  than  full  an  hundred  men. 

But  forty  tarried  still. 
Who  were  resolv'd  to  stick  to  him, 

Let  Fortune  work  her  will. 

If  none  had  fled,  aU  for  his  sake 

Had  got  their  pardon  free; 
The  king  to  favour  meant  to  take 

His  merry  men  and  he. 

But  e're  the  pardon  to  him  came^ 

This  famous  archer  dy'd: 
His  death  and  manner  of  the  same 

rie  presently  describe. 

For,  being  vezt  to  think  upon 

His  followers'  revolt, 
In  melancholy  passion 

He  did  recount  his  fault. 

Perfidious  traytors!  said  he  then. 

In  all  your  dangers  past 
Have  i  you  guarded  as  my  men, 

To  leave  me  thus  at  last! 

This  sad  perplexity  did  cause 

A  feaver,  as  some  say, 
Which  him  unto  confusion  draws. 

Though  by  a  stranger  way. 

This  deadly  danger  to  prevent. 

He  hied  him  with  all  speed 
Unto  a  nunnery,  with  intent 

For  his  health's  sake  to  bleed 
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A  faithless  fiyer  did  pretend 

In  love  to  let  him  blood, 
Bftt  he  by  falshood  wrought  thQ  end 

Of  famous  Robin  Hood. 

The  fxyer,  as  some  say,  did  this 

To  Tindicate  the  wrong 
Which  to  the  clergy  he  and  and  his 

Had  done  by  power  strong. 

Thus  dyed  he  by  treachenr, 

That  could  not  die  by  force: 
Had  he  liv'd  longer,  certainly 

King  Richard,  in  remorse, 

ELad  unto  favour  him  receiy'd. 

His  braye  men  elevated: 
'Tis  pitty  he  was  of  life  bereav'd 

By  one  which  he  so  hated. 

A  treacherous  leach  this  fiyer  was. 

To  let  him  bleed  to  death; 
And  Robin  was^  methibks,  ah  ass 

To  trust  him  with  his  breath. 

His  corps  the  prioress  of  the  places 

The  next  day  that  he  dy'd, 
Caused  to  be  buried,  in  mean  case, 

Close  by  the  high-way  side. 

And  over  him  she  caused  a  stone 

To  be  fixt  on  the  git)und, 
An  epitaph  waS  set  thereon, 

Wherein  his  name  was  found; 

The  date  o*  th'  year  and  day  also 

She  made  to  be  set  there; 
That  all,  who  by  the  way  did  go, 

Might  see  it  plain  appear. 

That  such  a  man  as  Robin  Hood 

Was  buried  in  that  place; 
And  how  he  lived  in  the  green  wood 

And  robbed  for  a  space. 

It  seems  that  though  the  clergy  he 

Had  put  to  mickle  woe, 
He  should  not  quite  forgotten  be. 

Although  he  was  their  foe.  *|q2 
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Xai.^  wuomiy  tiioii^  she  did  him  hale, 

I'd  kvrei.  his  memoiy; 
■Aid,  tucNight  it  wondroos  pittj  that 

W&  f Mine  dboold  ever  dje. 

lUi  epitaph,  as  reeorda  tell, 

WitLin  this  hundred  yeara^ 
Bj  WMkj  was  diacemed  well; 

Bot  time  all  tilings  out-weara. 

His  foOowen^  when  he  was  dead. 
Were  some  reprieved  to  grace; 

The  rest  to  fineign  countries  fled. 
And  left  their  native  place. 

Although  his  funeral  was  hut  mean. 

This  wcmian  had  in  mind. 
Least  his  fame  should  be  bmried  clean 

From  those  that  came  behind. 

For  certainly,  beibie  nor  since^ 

No  man  ere  understood. 
Under  the  reign  of  any  ]Hrince^ 

Of  one  like  Robin  Hood. 

FuU  thirteen  years,  and  somethii^  more» 

These  outlaws  lived  thus: 
Feared  of  the  rich,  loved  oi  the  poor: 

A  thimr  most  marveUons. 


A  thing  impossible  to  us 

This  story  seems  to  be; 
None  dares  be  now  so  venturous, 

But  times  are  changed,  we  see. 

We  that  live  in  these  latter  days 

Of  civil  government. 
If  need  be,  have  an  hundred  ways 

Such  outlaws  to  prevent. 

In  those  days  men  more  barbarous  wero^ 

And  lived  less  in  awe; 
Now  (God  be  thanked)  people  fear 

liore  to  offiend  the  law. 

No  waring  guns  were  then  in  use^ 
They  dreamt  oS  no  such  thing; 
Our  Englishmen  in  fight  did  use 
y^^  The  gallant  gray-goose  wing; 
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In  which  activity  these  men, 
Through  practise,  were  so  good, 

That  in  those  days  none  equal'd  them, 
Especially  Robin  Hood. 

So  that,  it  seems,  keeping  in  caves. 

In  woods  and  forests  thick, 
They'd  beat  a  multitude  with  staveSy 

Their  arrows  did  so  prick. 

And  none  durst  neer  unto  them  come, 

Unless  in  courtesie; 
All  such  he  bravely  would  send  home, 

With  mirth  and  jolKty: 

Which  courtesie  won  him  such  love 

As  i  before  have  told, 
'Twas  the  chief  cause  that  he  did  prove 

More  jHTosperous  than  he  could. 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  these  times 
Of  plenty,  truth  and  peace; 

And  leave  our  great  and  horrid  crimes. 
Least  they  cause  this  to  cease. 

I  know  there's  many  feigned  tales 
Of  Bobin  Hood  and 's  crew; 

But  chronicles,  which  seldome  fails, 
Reports  this  to  be  true. 

Let  none  then  think  this  is  a  lye. 
For,  if  twere  put  to  th'  worst, 

They  may  the  truth  of  all  descry, 
r  th'  reign  of  Richard  the  First. 

If  any  reader  please  to  try, 

As  i  direction  shew. 
The  truth  of  this  brave  history, 

Hell  find  it  true  I  know. 

» 

And  i  shall  think  my  labotrr  well 

Bestow'd  to  purpose  good. 
When  't  shall  be  said  that  i  did 

True  tales  of  Robin  Hood. 
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fThs  ftpitapli  imntkNMd  in  the  Iwllad  it  gircn  as  under,  bj  Riuoo,  finom  *  tht  paptn  of  tlw 
Dr.  Gate,  litf«  d«aa  of  Torkc' -^ 


]i|car  wmcratali  His  laltl  Btean 
Im  rvlcit  carl  of  Ivntingtvn 
us  mtU  %a  a?  |it  sa  gtnty 
xx  pipl  iuiBitt  in  robin  |tati 
zj±  mOaan  a?  i^i  an  if  men 
fell  caolaair  ubr  si  agcn. 

obtit  24  fcal  Trdiembris  1247. 

tfWimtitiSMi'iktut  'uiiM  49ir.«^  iMwtTer,  and  tbe  protestation  of  veradty  with  which  this 

?.<!wi  "7^0^  VMMlMbw,  "onuttM  iuv«  betn  fuaod,  not  having  the  foar  of  Ritson  befinre  their 

»f;ym   mm^lTM  11111^1  U»  4oab(,  not  alone  tbe  title  of  this  ballad  to  the  character  it  00  ear- 

iMfiy  4miImn9»  to  ifiHilVbnt  tbe  very  existence  of  its  hero!    Bir.  Wright's  Bceptidam  may  be 

um  «wrk  f  tfctre'l  to,  p.  901 ;  and  while  these  sheets  are  passing  through  tbe  press, 

««t  ikmn^miiA  critic,'  {alter  et  idem  f)  discourses  thus  irreverently  of  *  Robert 

AkitC  itoww  ^  cbr>jwiog  aside  tbe  poetical  earldom,  and  the  popular  liaison  with  Maid 
r«a.  sn*<  dw  ballads  cleariy  subsequent  to  the  LytcU  Gestc — we  arrive  at  the  question, 
«uC  rl<i,  after  all,  was  Robbi  Hood  ?  Where  and  when  did  he  really  live?  What  do 
mr^m^wwj  EagUsb  chroniclers  say  respecting  him  ?  Not  a  word.  What  evidence  does 
M*/  mwfti—yjrsfy  author  afTord  concerning  him  ?  None  at  all.  What  proof  is  there,  in 
ribwt,  iJwt  he  ever  existed,  or  did  any  one  of  the  feats  attributed  to  him?  The  testimony 
M^l  'd  ballwte  and  popular  tradition.  Nothing  else.  For,  although  he  is  mentioned  in  two 
t^ji4U»k  cktOBldes,  written  several  hundred  years  after  the  most  recent  of  the  periods  at 
•tedb  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived,  it  is  plain  that  the  authors  of  tbe  obrpnldes  in  question 
k«rw  nntlrfng  of  iiim  beyond  the  ballads;  and  merely  assigned  a  speculative  date  to  the  life 
aa4  adteuturss  of  tbe  person  whom  the  ballads  celebrated.  The  first  of  these  chronicles  is 
tfM  8€otUkromieomt  partly  written  by  Fordun,  a  canon  of  Aberdeen,  between  the  years  1377 
and  ISM,  and  partly  by  Bower,  Abbot  of  St.  Columba,  about  the  year  1450.  Tbe  other  is 
M^foror  Mair,  whoee  Higtoria  Majori*  Brilanmitt,  was  first  published  in  15 IS,  and  H>P«*n  to 
hate  been  written  a  very  littte  while  befure. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  offer  any  comment  upon  the  contradictory  statements  of  these 
two  writers,  it  is  clear  that  they  wrote  firum  the  ballada  and  from  common  tradition.  They 
relied  upon  those  sources  alone,  and  so  must  we.  And  what  can  we  leam  from  them  ?  What 
is  the  testimony  of  tradltiou  ?  It  confounds  the  movements  of  different  periods  and  diffSerent 
laees— monnmtnfs  between  the  erection  of  which  many  ages  and  many  revolutions  must 
liave  intervtned;  it  huddles  together  things  natural  and  artificial ;  remains  British,  Roman, 
itason— rdiea  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  assigns  thorn  all  to  Robin  Hood.  And 
what  of  the  ballads  ?  Bo  lung  as  all  contemporary  history  continues  to  be  a  blank  respecting 
the  hero  of  tliem,  we  may  accept  the  ballads  and  the  traditions  as  ovidenco  of  the  widely 
tliiAised  popularity  of  Ike  itorjfi  but  for  anything  we  can  see  to  the  conti*ary,  they  rather 
show  that  it  ou|^  to  l>o  placed  among  our  national  fictions  than  among  our  nations! 
facts. 

Two  Frtneh  writers  liave  recently  endeavoured  to  fix  the  wandering  Robin  within 
certain  definite  limits  tK>th  of  time  and  space.  Thierry  [vide  suprii,  p.  201,]  and  the>  author 
of  Thtu  de  LUterature  $ur  les  Vicisiitudei  et  Us  Transformations  dm  Cffcle  populaire  de  Bobin 
lloodt  (Ptfis,  1833,)  would  throw  him  back  to  the  reign  of  tbe  first  Norman  kings.  They 
disoorer  noder  his  disguise  one  of  the  Baxon  patriots,  who  so  long  resisted  the  Norman  rule. 
Tliese  wrlten  differ  a  little  from  each  other,  but  their  theory  is  in  principle  the  same^  and  it 
is  no  OMm  than  a  theory,  a  picturesque  imagination,  very  taking  and  romantic,  but  totally 
at  varianee  with  the  spirit  of  the  Robin  Hood  ballads,  which  is  one  of  loyalty  to  the  sovereign, 
not  of  opposition  to  lus  sway.    Besides,  the  bUcucc  ui'  contciupoi:iu>-  lilstorians  is  what  lawyers 
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afl  a  ii«gatlTe  pregnant.  Th«M  hlftoiians  name  fhe  most  diitingoUhed  Saxon  oatiaws;  but 
tbey  are  ominoodjr  rilent  regarding  Robin  Hood.  It  is  easy  to  dovetail  the  existence  and 
adrentores  of  the  hero  of  the  greeo  wood  upon  any  passage  which  indicates  the  existence  of 
a  band  of  outlaws.  This  is  what  the  Scotickromioon  has  done  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  and 
llair  in  that  of  Richard  I.,  and  Thierry  and  Barry  at  other  periods.  Bat  nntU  some  real 
anthorlty  can  be  prodoeed  for  Robin  Hood's  existence,  at  w^ne  one  period  or  other,  he  most 
remain  hlsUnlcally  a  dream ;  or,  if  scholars  please,  a  myth—*  the  hunter  and  the  deer,  a 
shade.'  But,  in  the  meantime,  he  may  be  just  as  osofhl  or  renowned.  The  old  Giant-killer 
of  Greece,  oommonly  called  Uercules,  will  astonish  schoolboys  by  his  labours  to  the  end  of 
time ;  and  Robin  Hood  will  have  home  and  shelter  in  the  Tory  heart  of  English  song  and 
Cuicy,  as  long  as  there  is  pleasure  and  ft«shnes.s  freed(Mn,  and  adventure,  in  birds  and 
balla'ls  Ln  green  woods,  and  tho  air  tliat  blows  over  the  early  morning  of  a  nation's  being.'«— 
Ed  Rev..  July,  1M7.] 
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BOBIN  HOOD  AND  THE  BEGGAB. 

1 

UMa  Hood  upon  a  eacj. 
He  went  forth  him  akme, 

And  as  lie  come  from  Banisdtde 
Into  fair  evening. 

1 

He  met  ft  beggar  on  the  nay. 
Who  stur»%  eonld  gang  ; 

He  had  a  pike-staff  inlis  hand 
That  «u  hoth  stai^  tad  stnng ; 

\  clouUd  clock  aboDt  him  wa^ 
That  heW  him  frne  tlie  eoUl, 

The  thnraest  bit  o(  it.  I  pit-S^ 
Was  more  thaa  twnty  toU. 

.  His  meal-pake  hnn^  about  his  aeck. 
Into  a  Icatlieni  whang, 
WeU  fasteii'd  to  a  broad  biicle. 
That  was  both  start  and  str«»g. 

H»  had  three  hats  upon  his  head, 

Togetlier  sticked  fast, 
ile  cnr'd  iiiiiihcr  for  wind  nor  wet. 

In  luds  where'er  he  past. 

Good  Robin  cast  bun  in  the  way. 
To  sec  what  hy  inigiit  he. 

If  any  beggar  had  ntoa^y. 
He  thought  some  part  had  he. 

Tarry,  tarry,  good  Robin  says, 
Tarry  and  speak  with  me. 

He  heard  him  as  he  heard  him  not. 
And  fast  on  his  way  can  hy. 

'Tis  he  not  so,  says  good  Robin, 
Nay,  thou  must  tarry  still. 

By  my  troth,  sud  the  bold  beggJiF, 
Of  that  I  have  no  wiD. 

It  is  tar  to  my  lodging  house. 

And  it  Is  growing  kle, 
If  thej  have  supt  e'er  I  come  in 

I  will  look  wondrous  blate. 

Now,  by  my  troth,  says  gaod  Robin, 

I  see  well  by  thy  fare. 
If  thou  shares  well  to  thy  snpp^r, 

Of  mine  thou  dost  not  eare. 

lOT 
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Who  wants  my  dinner  all  this  d&j. 
And  wots  not  where  to  ly. 

And  would  I  to  the  tavern  go, 
I  want  money  to  huy. 

8ir,  jou  must  lend  me  some  mon^y 

Tdl  we  meet  again. 
The  b^gar  answer*d  cankardly, 

I  have  no  money  to  lend : 

Thou  art  a  young  man  as  I, 
And  seems  to  be  as  sweer  ; 

If  thou  fast  till  thou  get  from  me 
Thou  shalt  eat  none  this  year. 

Now,  by  my  truths  says  eood  Robin, 
Since  we  are  assembled  so. 

If  thou  hast  but  a  small  farthing, 
I'll  have  it  e'er  thou  go. 

Come,  lay  down  thy  clouted  cloak, 
And  do  no  lonser  stand. 

And  loose  the  strmgs  of  all  thy  pokes, 
I'll  ripe  them  with  my  hand. 

And  now  to  thee  I  make  a  vow. 

If  thou  make  any  din, 
I  shall  see  a  broad  arrow. 

Can  pierce  a  beggar's  skin. 

The  beggar  smU'd,  and  answer  made. 

Far  better  let  me  be  ; 
Think  not  that  I  will  be  afraid, 

For  thy  nip  crooked  tree ; 

Or  that  I  fear  thee  any  whit. 
For  thy  cum  nips  of  sticks, 

I  know  no  use  for  them  so  meet 
As  to  be  puding-pricks. 

Here  I  defy  thee  to  do  me  ill. 
For  all  thy  boisterous  fair, 

Thou's  get  nothing  from  me  but  ill. 
Would' St  thou  seek  evermair. 

Good  Robin  bent  his  noble  bow. 

He  was  an  angry  man. 
And  in  it  set  a  broad  arrdw  ; 
JOS  Lo !  e'er  'twas  drawn  a  span. 
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The  beegar,  with  his  noble  tree, 
Reacn'd  him  so  round  a  rout. 

That  his  bow  and  his  broad  arr6w. 
In  flinders  flew  about. 

Grood  Robin  bound  him  to  his  brand. 
But  that  prov'd  likewise  vain, 

The  beggar  lighted  on  his  hand 
Witnhis  pike-staff  again : 

I  wot  he  might  not  draw  a  sword 

For  forty  days  and  mair. 
Grood  Robin  could  not  speak  a  word, 

Ilis  heart  was  ne'er  so  sair. 

He  could  not  fight,  he  could  not  flee. 

He  wist  not  what  to  do ; 
The  beggar  with  his  noble  tree 

Laid  lusty  slaps  him  to. 

He  paid  ^ood  Robin  back  and  side, 

Aiid  laist  him  up  and  down. 
And  with  his  pyke-staff  laid  on  loud. 

Till  he  fell  in  a  swoon. 

Stand  up,  man,  the  b^gar  said, 

'Tis  shame  to  go  to  rest ; 
St^  till  thou  get  thy  money  told, 

I  think  it  were  the  best : 

And  syne  go  to  the  tavern  house, 
And  buy  forth  wine  and  ale  ; 

Hereat  thy  friends  will  crack  full  crouse. 
Thou  hast  been  at  the  dale. 

Grood  Robin  answer'd  ne'er  a  word. 

But  lay  still  as  a  stane ; 
His  cheeks  were  pale  as  any  clay, 

And  closed  were  his  een. 

The  beggar  thought  him  dead  but  fail. 
And  boldly  bound  his  way, — 

I  would  ye  had  been  at  the  dale. 
And  gotten  part  of  the  play. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

Now  three  of  Robin's  men,  by  chance, 

Came  walking  by  the  way. 
And  found  their  iimstcr  in  a  triiiire, 

On  ji^round  where  that  he  lav.  ^^ 
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Up  have  they  taken  good  Eiobhi, 
Making  a  piteous  bear. 

Yet  saw  they  no  man  there  at  whom 
They  might  the  matter  spear. 

They  looked  him  aU  round  about. 
But  wound  on  him  saw  nane. 

Yet  at  his  mouth  came  bocking  out 
The  blood  of  a  good  vain. 

Cold  water  they  hare  gotten  9yue, 
And  cast  unto  his  face ; 

Then  he  beean  to  hitch  his  ear. 
And  spea£  within  short  space. 

Tell  u^  dear  master,  said  his  men. 

How  with  jou  stands  the  case, 
Grood  Robin  sigh'd  e'er  he  began 

To  tell  of  his  disgrace. 

"  I  have  been  watchman  in  this  wood 
Near  hand  tlus  twenty  year. 

Yet  I  was  never  so  hard  bestead, 
As  ye  have  foond  me  here ; 

A  beggar  with  a  donted  clocks 
Of  whom  I  feared  no  ill 

Hath  with  his  pike-staff  da'd  my  back, 
I  fear  'twill  never  be  well. 

See,  where  he  goes  o'er  yon  hill. 
With  hat  upon  his  head  ; 

If  e'er  ye  loved  your  master  well, 
€ro  now  revenge  this  deed ; 

And  bring  him  bade  again  to  me. 

If  it  lie  in  your  might. 
That  I  may  see,  before  I  die. 

Him  punish'd  in  mj  sight  2 

And  if  you  may  not  bring  him  back. 
Let  him  not  go  loose  on ; 

For  to  us  all  it  were  great  shame 
If  he  escape  agaiuu" 

*  One  of  us  shall  with  you  remain. 

Because  you're  ill  at  ease. 
The  other  two  shall  bring  him  back» 
110  To  use  him  as  you  please.' 
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Now,  by  my  tnith,  says  good  Robin, 

I  true  there's  enough  said, 
And  he  get  Kroutli  to  wield  his  tree, 

I  fear  jou'll  both  be  paid. 

'  Be  not  few'd,  our  master. 

That  we  two  can  be  dung 
Wilb  any  blut«r  base  be^iu-. 

That  has  nou^t  but  a  no^ 

His  staff  shall  stand  him  in  no  stead, 

Tlidt  jou  Bhall  shortly  see. 
But  back  again  he  shall  he  led, 

And  fast  bound  shall  he  be. 
To  see  if  ye  will  bave  him  slain. 

Or  hanged  on  a  tree.' 

'  But  cast  you  sliely  in  his  way. 

Before  be  be  aware, 
And  on  his  pyke-stafT  first  bands  lay, 

Ye'll  speed  the  better  far.' 

Now  leave  we  Robin  with  his  man. 

Again  to  play  the  child. 
And  ieflm  himself  to  stand  uid  gang 

By  balds,  tor  nil  his  cild. 

Now  pass  we  to  the  bold  be^r, 

Thst  raked  o'er  the  hill. 
Who  never  mended  his  pace  more. 

Than  he  had  done  no  ill. 


And  t^iey  have  taken  another  way. 
Was  nearer  hy  miles  three. 

They  stoutly  Tan  widi  all  their  might. 
Spared  neither  dub  nor  mire. 

They  BtiuteJ  at  iii'itlii^r  liow  nor  h«ght. 
No  travel  made  them  tire. 

Till  they  before  the  beggar  wan. 

Anil  cast  them  in  his  way; 
A  little  wood  lay  in  a  ^ea, 

And  there  they  both  did  stay; 

They  stood  up  closely  by  a  tree. 

In  each  side  of  the  gate, 
Untill  the  beggar  came  tbem  nigh. 

That  thou^t  of  no  such  lat4:  ■ 
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And  as  he  was  betwixt  them  past. 
They  lept  upon  him  baith ; 

The  one  his  pyke-staff  gripped  fast. 
They  feared  for  its  sludth. 

^  The  other  he  held  in  his  sight 

A  drawen  dnrk  to  his  breast. 
And  saidy  False   carel,  quit  thy  staff. 
Or  I  shaU  be  thy  priest. 

His  pyke-staff  they  have  taken  him  frae^ 
And  stuck  it  in  the  green. 

He  was  full  loath  to  let  it  gae, 
An  better  might  it  been. 

The  beggar  was  the  feardest  man, 
Of  any  that  e'er  might  be. 

To  win  away  no  way  he  can ; 
Nor  help  him  with  his  tree. 

Nor  wist  he  wherefore  he  was  ta'en. 
Nor  how  many  was  there ; 

He  thought  his  life  days  had  been  gane» 
He  grew  into  despair. 

Grant  me  my  life,  the  b^gar  said. 
For  him  mat  d/d  on  the  tree. 

And  hold  away  that  uffly  knife. 
Or  else  for  fear  I'll  die. 

I  nriey'd  you  never  in  all  my  life, 

Neither  by  late  or  air. 
You  have  great  sin  if  you  would  slay 

A  silly  poor  beggkr. 

Thou  liest,  false  lown,  they  said  again. 
For  all  that  may  be  sworn ; 

Thou  hast  near  slain  the  gentlest  man 
Of  one  that  e'er  was  bom ; 

And  back  asain  thou  shall  be  led, 
And  fast  bound  shalt  thou  be. 

To  see  if  he  will  have  thee  slain, 
Or  hanged  on  a  tree. 

The  beggar  then  thought  all  was  wrong, 

They  were  set  for  his  wrack. 
He  saw  nothing  appearing  then 
112  But  ill  upon  warse  back. 
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Were  he  out  of  their  hands,  he  thought. 

And  had  again  his  tree. 
He  should  not  he  led  hack  for  nought, 

With  such  as  he  did  see. 

Then  he  bethought  him  on  a  wile, 

xt  it  could  take  effect. 
How  he  might  the  young  men  beguile. 

And  give  them  a  b^ck. 

Thus  to  do  them  shame  for  ill 

His  beastly  breast  was  bent, 
He  found  the  wind  blew  something  shrill. 

To  further  his  intent. 

He  said.  Brave  gentlemen,  be  good. 

And  let  a  poor  man  be  ; 
When  je  have  taken  a  beggar's  blood. 

It  hdps  jou  not  a  flee. 

It  was  but  in  my  own  defence. 

If  he  has  gotten  skaith ; 
But  I  will  make  a  recompence 

Is  better  for  you  baith. 

If  ye  will  set  me  fair  and  free^ 

And  do  me  no  more  dear, 
An  hundred  pounds  I  wiU  you  gi^e, 

And  much  more  odd  silv^. 

That  I  have  gathered  this  many  years, 

Under  this  clouted  cloak. 
And  hid  up  wonder  privately. 

In  bottom  of  my  poke. 

The  young  men  to  the  council  yeed. 

And  let  the  beggar  sae ; 
They  wist  full  weU  he  had  no  speed, 

liom  them  to  run  awiy. 

Th^  thought  they  would  the  money  tak 

dome  after  what  so  may ; 
And  yet  they  would  not  take  him  back. 

But  in  that  place  him  slay. 

By  that  good  Robin  would  not  know 

That  they  had  gotten  coin. 
It  would  content  him  well  to  show 

Tbat  there  they  had  bim  slain.  1^3 
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They  said.  False  earel,  soon  have  done. 
And  tell  forth  thy  monfy, 

For  the  ill  turn  that  thou  hast  dene 
It's  but  a  simple  plee. 

And  yet  we  will  not  hare  thee  back. 
Come  after  what  so  may. 

If  thou  wilt  do  that  which  thou  spak. 
And  make  us  present  pay. 

O  then  he  loosed  his  clouted  dock. 
And  spread  it  on  the  ground. 

And  thereon  lay  he  many  a  poke. 
Betwixt  them  and  the  wind. 

He  took  a  great  bag  from  his  hals, 
It  was  near  full  of  meal. 

Two  pecks  in  it  at  least  there  was. 
And  more^  I  wot  full  well. 

Upon  this  cloak  he  set  it  down. 
The  mouth  he  opened  wide, 

To  turn  the  same  he  made  him  bown, 
The  young  men  ready  sp/d ; 

In  every  hand  he  took  a  nook 
Of  that  great  leathren  mail. 

And  with  a  fling  the  meal  he  shook 
Into  their  face  all  hail : 

Wherewith  he  blinded  them  so  close, 
A  stime  they  could  not  see  ; 

And  then  in  heart  he  did  rejoice. 
And  clap*d  his  lusty  tree. 

He  thought  if  he  had  done  them  wrong. 
In  mealing  of  their  cloaths. 

For  to  strike  off  the  meal  again 
With  his  pyke-staff  he  goes. 

E'er  any  of  them  could  red  their  een 
Or  a  glimmring  might  see, 

like  one  of  them  a  dozen  had. 
Well  laid  on  with  his  tree. 

The  young  men  were  right  swift  of  foot^ 

And  boldly  bound  away. 
The  beffffar  could  them  no  more  hit 
114  For  alT  the  haste  he  mav. 
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What's  all  this  haste  ?  the  beggar  said. 

May  not  you  tarry  still, 
UntiU  your  money  be  received  ? 

ril  pay  you  with  good  wiU. 

The  shaking  of  my  pokes,  I  fear. 

Hath  blown  into  your  een ; 
But  I  have  a  good  pyke-stafF  here 

Can  ripe  them  out  full  clean. 

The  young  men  answered  never  a  word. 

They  were  dum  as  a  stane  ; 
In  the  thick  wood  the  beggar  fled. 

E'er  they  riped  their  een  : 

And  syne  the  night  became  so  late. 

To  seek  him  was  in  vain  : 
Butiudge  ye  if  they  looked  blate 

When  they  cam  home  again. 

Good  Robin  speer'd  how  they  had  sped. 

They  answered  him,  Full  ill. 
That  cannot  be,  good  Robin  says. 

Ye  have  been  at  the  mill. 

The  mill  it  is  a  meat-rife  part. 
They  may  lick  what  they  please. 

Most  like  ye  have  been  at  the  art, 
Who  would  look  at  your  claiths. 

They  hang'd  their  heads,  they  drooped  down, 

A  word  they  could  not  speak. 
Robin  said.  Because  I  fell  a-sound, 

I  think  ye'll  do  the  like. 

Tell  on  the  matter,  less  or  more, 

And  tell  me  what  and  how 
Ye  have  done  with  the  bold  beg^r, 

I  sent  you  for  right  now. 

And  when  they  told  him  to  an  end, 

As  I  have  said  before, 
How  that  the  beggar  did  them  blind. 

What  mister  presses  more  ? 


And  how  in  the  thick  woods  he  fled. 

E'er  they  a  stime  could  see ;  ^^^ 
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And  hov  they  scarcely  could  win  home, 
Their  bones  were  baste  so  wre ; 

Grtod  Robin  cry'il,  Py  out  I  for  thame 
We're  aham'd  for  eTermore. 

Aliho  good  Robin  would  liill  fiun 

Of  his  wrath  revenged  be, 
lie  smil'd  to  »ee  his  meiry  young  men 

Had  gotten  a  taste  of  the  tree. 


OME  listen  awliile,  you  gentlemen  all, 

That  are  this  bower  witliin, 
For  a  story  of  galUmi  boltl  ilobiii  Hood. 

1  purpose  now  to  begin.  ,i 
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What  time  of  day  1  quo  Robin  Hood  then. 
Quoth  Little  John,  'tis  in  the  prime. 

Why  then  we  will  to  the  green  wood  gang. 
For  we  have  no  vittles  to  dine. 
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As  Bohiu  Hood  walkt  the  forrest  along. 

It  was  in  the  mid  of  the  day. 
There  he  was  met  of  a  defl  young  man. 

As  ever  walkt  on  the  way. 

His  doublet  was  of  silk  tis  said. 

His  stockines  like  scarlet  shone ; 
And  he  walked  on  along  the  way. 

To  Robin  Hood  then  unkno¥ni. 

A  herd  of  deer  was  in  the  bend. 

All  feeling  before  his  face : 
Now  the  best  of  you  lie  have  to  my  dinner, 

And  that  in  a  uttle  space. 

Now  the  stranger  he  made  no  mickle  adoe. 
But  he  bends  and  a  right  ffood  bow. 

And  the  best  of  all  the  herd  he  slew. 
Forty  good  yards  him  froe. 

Well  shot,  well  shot,  quo  Robin  Hood  then. 

That  shot  it  was  shot  in  time ; 
And  if  thou  wilt  accept  of  the  place. 

Thou  shalt  be  a  bold  yeoman  of  mine. 

Gro  play  the  chiven,  the  stranger  said, 

Make  haste  and  quickly  go  ; 
Or  with  my  fist,  be  sure  of  this, 

lie  give  thee  buffets  sto'. 

Thou  hadst  not  best  buffet  me,  quo  Robin  Hood, 

For  though  I  seem  forlorn. 
Yet  I  have  those  will  take  my  part, 

If  I  but  blow  my  horn. 

Thou  wast  not  best  wind  thy  horn,  the  stranger  said, 
Beest  thou  never  so  much  in  haste, 

For  I  can  draw  a  good  broad  sword. 
And  will  quickly  cut  the  blast. 

Then  Robin  Hood  bent  a  very  good  bow. 

To  shoot,  and  that  he  would  fain  ; 

The  stranger  he  bent  a  very  good  bow. 

To  shoot  at  bold  Robin  aeain. 
118  ^* 


Hold  thy  fksnd,  hold  thy  hand,  quo  Rohin  Hood, 

To  snoot  it  would  he  in  vain ; 
For  if  we  should  shoot  the  one  at  the  other, 

The  one  of  us  may  be  slain. 

But  let*  s  take  our  swords  and  our  broad  bucklers, 

And  gang  under  yonder  tree. 
As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  the  stranger  he  said, 

One  foot  I  will  not  flee. 

Then  Robin  lent  the  stranger  a  blow, 

'Most  scared  him  out  of  his  wit ; 
Thou  never  felt  blow,  the  stranger  he  said, 

That  shall  be  better  quit. 

The  stranger  he  drew  out  a  good  broad  sword. 

And  hit  Robin  on  the  crown. 
That  from  every  haire  of  bold  Robin's  head 

The  blood  ran  trickling  do¥ni. 

Grod  a  mercy,  good  fellow,  quod  Robin  Hood  then, 

And  for  this  that  thou  hast  done. 
Tell  me,  good  fellow,  what  thou  art. 

Tell  me  where  thou  dost  won. 

The  stranger  then  answered  bold  Robin  Hood, 

He  tell  thee  where  I  do  dwell ; 
In  Maxwell  town  I  was  bred  and  bom, 

My  name  is  young  Gamwell. 

For  killing  of  my  0¥ni  fiither's  steward, 

I  am  forc'd  to  this  English  wood ; 
And  for  to  seek  an  uncle  of  mine. 

Some  call  him  Robin  Hood. 

But  art  thou  a  cousin  of  Robin  Hood,  then 

The  sooner  we  should  have  done. 
As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  the  stranger  then  said 

I  am  his  own  sister's  son. 

But,  lord,  what  kissing  and  courting  was  there. 

When  these  two  cousins  did  greet ! 
And  th^  went  all  that  summer  s  day. 

And  Little  John  did  not  meet. 

And  when  they  met  with  Little  John, 

He  unto  them  did  say, 
O!  master,  pray  where  have  you  been, 

Tou  have  tarried  so  long  away  f  no 
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f  met  wkh  ft  ftrsneer,  quo  Robin  Hoed, 

F«n  nort  he  hath  beaten  me. 
TUiOi  lie  hMwe  a  bout  with  him,  quod  Little  John, 

Ao4  irj  if  he  can  beat  me. 

ip  mt,  O  no,  quo  Robin  Hood  then, 

LHUe  John,  it  may  not  be  so ; 
F<#r  be  is  my  0¥ni  dear  sister*s  son. 

And  cousins  I  have  no  mo. 

But  he  shall  be  a  bold  yeoman  of  mine. 

My  chief  man  next  to  thee  ; 
And  I  Robin  Hood,  and  thou  Little  John, 

And  Scadlock  he  shall  be. 

And  well  be  three  of  the  bravest  outlaws. 

That  Uve  in  the  north  country. 
If  yon  wiU  hear  more  of  bold  Robin  Hood, 

In  the  second  part  it  will  be. 


PART   THE   SECOND. 

Now  Robin  Hood,  Will  Scadlock,  and  Little  John, 

Were  walking  over  the  plain, 
With  a  eood  fat  buck,  which  Will  Scadlock 

With  his  strong  bow  had  slain. 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  cries  Robin  Hood, 

The  day  it  runs  full  fast ; 
For  tho'  my  nephew  me  a  breakfast  gave, 

I  have  not  broke  my  fast. 

Then  to  yonder  lodge  let  us  take  our  way, 

I  think  it  wondrous  good. 
Where  my  nephew,  by  my  bold  yeoman. 

Will  be  welcomed  unto  the  green  wood. 

With  that  he  took  his  bugle  horn. 

Full  well  he  could  it  blow : 
Straight  from  the  woods  came  marching  down. 

One  hundred  tall  fellows  and  mo. 

Stand,  stand  to  your  arms,  says  Will  Scadlock, 

Lo  I  the  enemies  are  within  ken. 
With  that  Robin  Hood  he  laugh' d  aloud, 
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Who  when  they  arriv'd,  and  Robin  espy'd, 

OVd,  master,  what  is  your  will  ? 
We  thought  you  had  in  danger  been. 

Your  horn  did  sound  so  shrill. 

Now  nay,  now  nay,  quoth  Robin  Hood, 

The  danger  is  past  and  gone ; 
I  would  have  you  welcome  my  nephew  here. 

That  has  paid  me  two  for  one. 

In  feasting  and  sporting  they  passed  the  day. 

Till  Phoebus  sunk  into  the  deep  ; 
Then  each  one  to  his  quarters  hied. 

His  guard  there  for  to  keep. 

Not  long  had  they  walked  within  the  green-wood. 

But  Robin  he  soon  espy'd, 
A  beautiful  damsel  all  alone. 

That  on  a  black  palfrey  did  ride. 

Her  riding-suit  was  of  a  sable  hue  black. 

Cypress  over  her  face. 
Thro'  which  her  rose-like  cheeks  did  blush, 

All  with  a  comely  grace. 

Come  tell  me  the  cause,  thou  pretty  one. 

Quoth  Robin,  and  tell  me  a  right,  - 
From  whence  thou  comest,  and  whither  thou  goest, 

All  in  this  mournful  plight  ? 

From  London  I  came,  the  damsel  reply*d. 

From  London  upon  the  Thames, 
Which  circled  is,  O,  grief  to  tell ! 

Besieged  with  foreign  arms. 

By  the  proud  Prince  of  Arragon, 

Who  swears  by  his  martial  hand, 
To  have  the  princess  to  his  spouse. 

Or  else  to  waste  this  land, 

Except  such  champions  can  be  found, 

That  dare  fieht  three  to  three. 
Against  the  prmce,  and  giants  twain, 

Most  homd  for  to  see ; 

Whose  grisly  looks,  and  eyes  like  brands. 

Strike  terror  where  they  come  ; 
With  serpents  hissing  on  their  helms. 

Instead  of  feathered  plume. 
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The  princess  shall  be  the  victor's  prize. 
The  King  hath  yoVd  and  said  ; 

And  he  that  shall  the  conquest  win, 
Shall  have  her  to  his  bnde. 

Now  we  are  four  damsels  sent  abroad. 
To  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south. 

To  try  whose  fortune  is  so  good. 
To  find  these  champions  out. 

But  all  in  vain  we  have  sought  about 

For  none  so  bold  there  are, 
Who  dare  adventure  life  and  blood. 

To  free  a  lady  fair. 

When  is  the  day  ?  quoth  Robin  Hood, 

Tell  me  this  and  no  more ; 
On  midsummer  next,  the  damsel  said. 

Which  is  June  the  twenty-four. 

With  that  the  tears  trickled  dovm  her  cheeks. 

And  silent  was  her  tongue ; 
With  sighs  and  sobs  she  took  her  leave. 

And  away  her  palfrey  sprung. 

The  news  struck  Robin  to  the  heart. 

He  fell  dovni  on  the  grass. 
His  actions  and  his  troubled  mind 

Shew*d  he  perplexed  was. 

Where  lies  your  grief?  quoth  Will  Scadlock, 

O  master,  tell  to  me ; 
If  the  damsel  s  eyes  have  pierc'd  your  heart, 

1*11  fetch  her  back  to  thee. 

Now  nay,  now  nay,  quoth  Robin  Hood, 
She  doth  not  cause  my  smart ; 

But  'tis  the  poor  distressed  princess. 
That  wounds  me  to  the  heart : 

I'll  go  fight  the  giants  all. 

To  set  the  lady  free ; 
The  devil  take  my  soul,  quoth  Little  John, 

If  I  part  with  thy  company. 

Must  I  stay  behind  ?  quoth  Will  Scadlock, 

No,  no,  that  must  not  be  ; 
He  make  the  third  man  in  the  fight, 
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These  words  cheer'd  Robin  to  the  heart, 

Joy  shone  upon  his  face ; 
Within  his  arms  he  hugged  them  both, 

And  kindly  did  embrace. 

Quoth  he,  we'll  put  on  motley  grey. 
And  long  staves  in  our  hands, 

A  script  and  bottle  by  our  sides. 
As  come  from  the  holy  land. 

So  we  may  pass  along  the  highway. 
None  will  ask  us  from  whence  we  came ; 

But  take  us  pilgrims  for  to  be» 
Or  else  some  holy  men. 

Now  they  are  on  their  journey  gone. 

As  fast  as  they  may  speed ; 
Yet  for  all  their  haste,  ere  tliey  arriv'd, 

The  princess  forth  was  led. 

To  be  delivered  to  the  prince. 

Who  in  the  list  did  stand, 
Prepar'd  to  fight,  or  else  receive 

His  lady  by  the  hand. 

With  that  he  walk*d  about  the  list. 

With  giants  by  his  side ; 
Bring  forth,  quoth  he,  your  champions. 

Or  bring  me  forth  my  bride. 

This  is  the  four  and  twentieth  day. 

The  day  prefixt  upon  ; 
Bring  forth  my  bride,  or  London  bums, 

I  swear  by  Alcaron. 

Then  cries  the  King,  and  Queen  likewise. 

Both  weeping  as  they  spake, 
Lo  !  we  have  brought  our  daughter  dear, 

Whom  we  are  fore'd  to  forsake. 

With  that  stept  bold  Robin  Hood, 
Cries,  my  liege,  it  must  not  be  so, 

Such  beauty  as  the  fair  princto 
Is  not  for  a  tyrant's  mow. 

The  prince  he  then  began  to  storm. 

Cries,  fool,  fanatic,  baboon ! 
How  dare  thou  stop  my  valour's  prize 

I'll  kill  thee  with  a  frown. 
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ThoD  tjnnt  Turk,  thou  infidel, 

Tlias  Robio  began  to  reply, 
Thj  fitmns  I  scorn  ;  lo !  here's  my  gage. 

And  thus  I  thee  defy. 

And  for  those  two  Goliahs  here, 

That  stand  on  either  side, 
Here  are  two  Httle  Davids  by. 

That  soon  shall  tame  their  pride. 

Then  did  the  king  for  armour  send, 
For  lances,  swords,  and  shields  ; 

And  thus  all  three  in  armour  bright 
Came  marching  into  the  field. 

The  trumpets  began  to  sound  a  charge. 

Each  singled  out  his  man ; 
Their  arms  in  pieces  soon  were  hew'd. 

Blood  sprang  from  every  vein. 

The  prince  he  reacht  Robin  Hood  a  blow. 
He  struck  with  might  and  main. 

Which  made  him  to  reel  about  the  field. 
As  though  he  had  been  slain. 

God  a  mercy,  quoth  Robin,  for  that  blow. 
The  quarrel  shall  soon  be  try'd, 

This  stroke  shall  shew  a  full  divorce 
Betwixt  thee  and  thy  bride. 

So  from  his  shoulders  he  cut  his  head. 
Which  on  the  ground  did  fall. 

And  grumbled  sore  at  Robin  Hood, 
To  be  so  dealt  vnthal. 

The  giants  then  began  to  rage. 
To  see  their  prince  lie  dead : 

Thou's  be  the  next,  quoth  Little  John, 
Unless  thou  wilt  guard  thy  head. 

With  that  his  faulchion  he  wherl'd  about, 

It  was  both  keen  and  sharp. 
He  clove  the  giant  to  the  belt, 

And  cut  in  twain  his  heart. 

Will  Scadlock  well  had  pk/d  his  part, 

The  giant  he  had  brought  to  his  knee  ; 
Quoth  Will,  the  devil  cannot  break  his  fast, 
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So  with  his  faulchion  he  ran  him  through, 

A  deep  and  ghastly  wound  ; 
Who  damn*d  and  foamed,  curst  and  bksphem'd. 

And  then  fell  to  the  ground. 

Now  all  the  lists  with  should  «iere  fill'd» 

The  skies  they  did  resound, 
Which  brought  the  princess  to  herself. 

Who  had  fallen  into  a  swound 

The  king  and  queen,  and  princess  fair. 

Came  walking  to  the  place. 
And  gave  the  champions  many  thanks. 

And  did  them  farther  grace. 

Tell  me,  quoth  the  king,  whence  you  are. 

That  thus  disguised  came. 
Whose  valour  speaks  that  noble  blood 

Doth  run  through  every  vein. 

A  boon,  a  boon,  quoth  Robin  Hood, 

On  my  knees  I  beg  and  crave  ; 
By  my  crown,  quoth  the  kins,  I  grant. 

Ask  what,  and  thou  shalt  have. 

Then  pardon  I  beg  for  my  merry  men. 

Which  are  in  the  green  wood. 
For  Little  John  and  Will  Scadlock, 

And  for  me,  bold  Robin  Hood. 

Art  thou  Robin  Hood  ?  quoth  the  king ; 

For  the  valour  thou  hi^t  shown 
Your  pardons  I  do  freely  grant, 

And  welcome  every  one. 

The  princess  I  promised  the  victor's  prize, 

She  cannot  have  you  all  three. 
She  shall  choose,  quoth  Robin ;  said  Little  John, 

Then  little  share  falls  to  me. 

Then  did  the  princess  view  all  three. 

With  a  comely  lovely  grace. 
And  took  Will  Scadlock  by  the  hand. 

Saying,  here  I  make  my  choice. 

With  that  a  noble  lord  stept  forth. 

Of  Maxfield  earl  was  he. 
Who  look'd  Will  Scadlock  in  the  face. 

And  wept  most  bitterlv.  12d 
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KffuiA  iut,  I  had  a  son  like  thee, 

Wiuvm  I  loT^d  wondrous  well ; 
Ito  iut  »  p"!^  or  rather  dead, 

K»  siflne  it  u  young  Gamwell. 


fVfli  ^U  Will  Scadlock  fall  on  his  knees, 

CfTu^  &ther !  father  I  here, 
Ikfie' kneels  your  son,  your  young  Gamwell, 

Yoa  said  you  lov'd  so  dear. 

Btft,  lord !  what  embracing  and  kissing  was  there. 

When  all  these  friends  were  met  I 
They  are  gone  to  the  weddins,  and  so  to  the  bedding ; 

And  so  I  bid  you  good  night. 

'Titt  fdUvvtev  aic  the  Stansas  mentioned  in  the  Int.uductorj  Notice,  p.  378.  ] 

Then  bold  Robin  Hood  to  the  north  he  would  go. 

With  Talour  and  mickle  might. 
With  iword  by  hia  eide,  which  oft  had  been  tried, 

To  fight  and  recoTer  Ills  right. 

Tlie  fint  that  he  met  wai  a  bonny  bold  Scot, 

His  aervant  he  said  he  would  be : 
No.  quoth  Robin  Hood,  it  cannot  be  good. 

For  thou  wilt  prove  false  unto  me. 

Thou  hast  not  been  true  to  sire  nor  cos, 

Nay,  marry,  the  Scot  he  said. 
As  true  as  your  heart,  He  never  part, 

Oude  master,  be  not  afraid. 

Then  Robin  turned  tils  fisoe  to  the  east. 

Fight  on,  my  merry  men  stout. 
Our  cause  is  good,  quo  brave  Robin  Hood, 

And  we  shsJl  not  be  beaten  out. 

The  battel  grows  hot  on  every  side. 

The  Scotchman  made  great  moan  ; 
Quoth  Jodiey,  gude  faith,  they  fight  on  each  side. 

Would  I  were  with  my  wife  Joan ! 

The  enemy  compast  brave  Robin  about, 

*Tis  long  ere  the  battel  ends ; 
Tliere's  neither  will  yield,  nor  give  up  the  field, 

For  iKtth  are  supplied  with  friends. 

This  song  it  was  made  In  Robin  Hood's  dajes  ; 

Let's  pray  unto  Jove  above. 
To  give  us  true  peace,  that  mischief  may  cease. 

And  war  may  give  place  onto  love. 

[Pt.  2.  At.  ^'l,    *  Alcaron,*  lays  Rltson,  *is  a  deity  formed  by  meUtliesis  from  Alcoran,  a'  [the] 
'  book.'    Thus  in  the  old  metrical  romance  of  *  The  Sowdon  of  Babylone,* 

*  And  songe  the  dirige  of  Allcaron. 
That  bibiU  is  of  here  h^e ;' 
Alkaron  is  expressly  the  name  of  a  book,  U>  e..  The  Koran) :  in  the  following  pass»ge  it  is  that  of 
afod: 

'  He  defyed  Mahounde,  and  Apolyne, 
Jubiter,  Astarot,  and  Alcaron  also.' 
Wynken  de  Worde  printed '  A  lytell  treatyse  of  the  Tnrkes  Uw,  called  Alcaron,  &c.'  Bee  Herbert, 
aS4.    It  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  proper  name  in  the  Bast ;  as,  *  Accaron  princeps  insoUs  CyprP, 
Is  mentioned  by  Roger  Hoveden,  786.'] 
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In  Loduly  town,  in  merry  Nottinghamshire, 

In  merrj  sweet  Lockslj  town, 
There  bold  Robin  Hood  he  was  bom  and  was  bred. 

Bold  Bolnn  of  famous  renown. 

The  father  of  Bobin  a  forrester  was. 

And  he  shot  in  a  lasty  strong  bow 
Two  north-ooantrj  miles  and  an  inch  at  a  shot^ 

As  the  Pindar  of  Wakefield  does  know. 

For  he  brought  Adam  Bell,  and  Clim  of  the  Clagh, 

And  Williiam  of  Clowdesle, 
To  dboot  with  our  forrester  for  forty  mark, 

And  the  forrester  beat  them  all  three. 


mother  was  neece  to  the  Coventry  knight. 
Which  Warwickshire  men  call  Sir  Guy; 
For  he  slew  the  blue  bore  that  hangs  up  at  the  gate, 
Or  mine  host  of  the  Bull  tells  a  Ue. 

Her  brother  was  Gamwel,  of  Great  Gtunwel-hall, 

A  noble  house-keeper  was  he. 
Ay,  as  ever  broke  bread  in  sweet  Nottinghamshire, 

And  a  'squire  cf  famous  degree. 

The  mother  of  Robin  said  to  her  husband^ 

My  honey,  my  love,  and  my  dear, 
Let  Robin  and  I  ride  this  morning  to  Gamwel, 

To  taste  of  my  brother's  good  cheer. 

And  he  said,  I  grant  thee  thy  boon,  gentle  Joan, 

Take  one  of  my  horses,  I  pray: 
The  sun  is  arising,  and  therefore  make  haste, 

For  to-morrow  is  Christmas  day. 

Then  Robin  Hood's  father's  grey  gelding  was  brought^ 

And  saddled  and  bridled  was  he; 
Grod-wot  a  blue  bonnet,  his  new  suit  of  cloaths, 

And  a  cloak  that  did  reach  to  his  knee. 

She  got  on  her  holyday  kirtle  and  gown. 

They  were  of  a  light  Lincoln  green; 
The  doath  was  homespun,  but  for  colour  and  make 

It  might  have  beseemed  our  queen. 

And  then  Robin  got  on  his  basklt-hilt  sword, 

And  his  dagger  on  his  tother  side; 

And  said.  My  dear  mother,  let's  haste  to  be  gone. 

We  have  forty  long  miles  to  ride. 
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When  Robin  had  mounted  his  gelding  so  grey, 

His  father,  without  any  trouble, 
Set  her  up  behind  him,  and  bad  her  not  fear, 

For  his  gelding  had  oft  carried  double. 

And  when  she  was  settled,  they  rode  to  their  neighbours. 
And  drank  and  shook  hiuids  with  them  all; 

And  then  Robin  gallopt,  and  never  gave  o're, 
Till  they  lighted  at  Gamwel-hall. 

And  now  you  may  think  the  right  worshipful  'squire 

Was  joyful  his  sister  to  see; 
For  he  kist  her,  and  kist  her,  and  swore  a  great  oath, 

Thou  art  welcome,  kind  sister,  to  me. 

To-morrow,  when  mass  had  been  said  at  the  chappel, 

Six  tables  were  covered  in  the  hall, 
And  in  comes  the  'squire  and  makes  a  short  speech. 

It  was.  Neighbours,  you're  welcome  alL 

But  not  a  man  here  shall  taste  my  March  beer. 

Till  a  Christmas  carrol  he  does  sing. 
Then  all  dapt  their  hands,  and  they  touted  and  sung. 

Till  the  hall  and  the  parlour  did  ring. 

Now  mustard  and  brawn,  roast  beef  and  plumb  pies, 

Were  set  upon  every  table; 
And  noble  George  Gamwel  said,  Eat,  and  be  merry. 

And  drink,  too,  as  long  as  you're  able. 

When  dinner  was  ended,  his  chaplain  said  grace. 
And,  Be  merry,  my  friends,  said  the  'squire; 

It  rains  and  it  blows,  but  call  for  more  ale^ 
And  lay  some  more  wood  on  the  fire. 

And  now  call  ye  Little  John  hither  to  me. 

For  Little  John  is  a  fine  lad. 
At  gambols  and  juggling,  and  twenty  such  tricksy 

As  shall  make  you  both  merry  and  glad. 

When  Little  John  came,  to  gambols  they  went) 

Both  gentlemen,  yeomen,  and  clown; 
And  what  do  you  think?  Why,  as  true  as  I  liv^ 

Bold  Robin  Hood  put  them  all  down. 

And  now  you  ma^  think  the  right  worshipful  'sqin^^? 

Was  joyful  this  sight  for  to  see; 
For  he  said,  Cousin  Robin,  thou'st  go  no  more  home, 

But  tarry  and  dwell  here  with  me. 
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Thoo  iiMk  hm^^  mj  lomA  whea  I  die^  and  till  then, 

Tboo  Shalt  be  ll»  ttdfof  my  age. 
Th«ii  grtt«i  n*^  ^  ^^^'^■»  ^<^*''  iiacle»  said  BoUoy 

That  Littfe  ^/eto  »«jr  be  my  puge. 


\M) 


And  h#  Md,  IBmI  eouan,  I  grant  thee  thy  boon  ; 

Wftli  «ill  my  humU  ao  let  it  be. 
'IVti  (VMtie  h«er,  little  John,  said  Bobin  Hood« 

C^mfs^  Wilier  my  page  unto  me. 

^M  f*e«^  «*  "if  bow,  my  longest  long  bow, 
And  Kr^Mul  arrows  one,  two^  or  thr^ 

f<w  #lieft  ^tii  fiur  weigher  well  into  Sherwood, 
<at#^me  tmxrj  pastime  to  see. 

VP'Mi»  S^Ani  Hood  came  into  merry  Sherwood, 

H^  mmded  Ins  bu^  so  dear; 
AM  tmkm  !▼€  and  twenty  good  yeomen  and  bold, 

te^^km  Bobin  Hood  did  appear. 

Wliete  are  yoor  companions  all  ?  said  Robin  Hood, 

Fiw  stiU  I  want  forty  and  three, 
TWb  aaid  a  bdd  yeoman,  Lo,  yonder  they  staiM^ 

An  under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Aa  liuit  word  was  spoke,  Clorinda  came  by, 
The  queen  of  the  shepherds  was  she ; 

And  her  gown  was  of  velvet  as  green  as  the  grass, 
And  her  buskin  did  reach  to  her  knee* 

Her  gate  it  was  graceful,  her  body  was  straight. 
And  her  countenance  free  from  pride; 

A  bow  in  her  hand,  and  a  quiver  of  arrows 
Hung  dangling  by  her  sweet  side. 

Her  eyebrows  were  black,  ay,  and  so  was  her  hair. 
And  her  skin  was  as  smooUi  as  glass ; 

Her  visage  spoke  wisdcnn,  and  modesty  too ; 
Sets  with  Bobin  Hood  such  a  lass! 

Said  Bobin  Hood,  Lady  fair,  whither  away  ? 

O  whither,  fair  lady,  away? 
And  she  made  him  answer.  To  kill  a  fat  buck; 

For  tomorrow  is  Titbury  day. 

Said  Bobin  Hood,  Lady  fair,  wander  with  me 

A  little  to  yonder  green  bower; 
There  set  down  to  rest  you,  and  you  shall  be  sure, 

Of  a  brace  or  a  leash  in  an  hour. 
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And  u  we  weve  Roing  towards  the  green  bnwcr 

Two  hundred  good  bucks  ive  espy'd  t 
Hm  diose  out  llie  I'attcst  thiil  ivBs  in  the  herd, 

And  she  ehot  him  throngb  aide  and  side. 

Bf  die  &ith  of  my  hody,  said  bold  Robin  Hood, 

I  never  saw  woman  like  thee  ; 
And  ooin*6t  thou  from  east,  or  com'st  thou  from  west, 

liiou  need'st  not  b^  renison  of  me. 

Howerer,  nlong  to  my  bower  you  shall  go. 

And  Iftste  ofa  forrester's  meat ; 
And  when  wc  came  thil  her  we  found  as  good  cheer 

Ae  any  mui  needs  for  to  eat. 

For  there  was  hot  venison,  and  wardm  pies  cold, 
Cream  clout^  nnd  honeycombs  [Jenty  ; 

And  the  sw^itors  they  were,  besides  Little  John, 
Good  yeomen  at  least  four  and  twenty. 

Clorinda  said.  Tell  me  yonr  name,  gentle  sir; 

And  he  said,  'Tis  bold  Robin  Hood: 
Squire  Gamwel's  my  uncle,  but  all  my  delight 

Is  to  dwell  in  the  merry  Kiwwood ; 

For  'tis  a  fine  life,  and  'tis  void  of  all  sUife, 

So  'tia,  sir,  Clorinda  reply'd. 
Bntoht  said  bold  Robin,  how  sweet  would  it  be, 

If  Clorinda  would  be  my  bride. 

She  hluEdit  at  the  motion;  yet,  after  a  pause. 

Said,  Yes,  sir,  and  with  oQ  my  heart, 
nien  let  n>  send  for  a  priest,  said  Bobin  Hood, 

And  be  married  bef(»v  we  do  part 

But  she  said,  It  may  not  be  so,  gentle  sir. 

For  I  mast  be  at  Titbury  feast; 
And  if  Robin  Hood  will  go  thither  with  me, 

III  make  him  the  most  welcome  gnest. 

Said  Bolrin  Hood,  Reach  me  that  buck,  Liule  J<^n, 

For  ril  go  along  with  my  dew; 
And  bid  my  yeomen  kill  six  braco  of  bocks. 

And  meet  me  to-motrow  just  licre. 

Before  he  bad  ridden  five  Stafford^ire  miles, 

F.ight  yeomen,  that  were  too  bold, 
ind  Robin  Hood  stand,  and  deUver  his  buck: 

A  truer  tale  never  was  told. 
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I  win  not,  faith,  said  bold  Bobin;  oomOy  John, 

Stand  by  me,  and  well  beat  'em  alL 
Then  both  drew  their  swords,  and  so  cut  'em^and  alasht'em. 

That  five  out  of  them  did  fall. 

The  three  that  remain'd  call'd  to  Bobin  for  qnarter, 

And  pitiful  John  begg'd  their  lives; 
When  John's  boon  was  granted,  he  gave  them  good  comise!. 

And  sent  them  all  home  to  their  wives. 

Thb  battle  was  fought  near  to  Titbury  town, 

When  the  bagpipes  baited  the  boll; 
Vm  the  king  of  the  fiddlers,  and  I  swear  'tis  troth. 

And  I  01^  him  that  doubts  it  a  gull : 

For  I  saw  them  fighting,  and  fiddled  the  while; 

And  Clorinda  sung,  *  Hey  derry  down! 
The  bumkins  are  beaten,  put  up  tiiy  sword,  Bob, 

And  now  let's  dance  into  the  town.' 

Before  we  came  in,  we  heard  a  great  shouting, 

And  all  that  were  in  it  look'd  madly; 
Por  some  were  on  bull-back,  some  dancing  a  morris, 

And  some  singing  Arthur-a-Bradky, 

And  there  we  see  Thomas,  our  justice's  clerk, 

And  Mary,  to  whom  he  was  kind; 
For  Tom  rode  before  her,  and  call'd  Mary  madam. 

And  kiss'd  her  full  sweetly  behind: 

And  so  may  your  worships.    But  we  went  to  dinner. 

With  Thomas,  and  Mary,  and  Nan; 
They  all  drank  a  health  to  Clorinda,  and  told  her. 

Bold  Bobin  Hood  was  a  fine  man. 

When  dinner  was  ended,  Sir  Boger,  the  parson 

Of  Dubbridge,  was  sent  for  in  haste: 
He  brought  his  mass-book,  and  he  bad  them  take  hands^ 

And  joyn'd  them  in  marriage  full  fast. 

And  then,  as  bold  Bobin  Hood  and  his  sweet  bride 

Went  hand  in  hand  to  the  green  bower. 
The  birds  sung  with  pleasure  in  merry  Sherwood, 

And  'twas  a  most  joyful  hour. 

And  when  Bobin  came  in  sight  of  the  bower, 

Where  are  my  yeomen?  said  he: 
And  Little  John  answer'd,  Lo,  yonder  they  stand, 

All  under  the  green-wood-tree. 
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Then  a  garland  they  brought  her  by  two  and  by  two, 
And  plac'd  them  all  on  the  bride  a  head: 

The  music  struck  up,  and  we  all  fell  to  dance. 
Till  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  a-bed. 

And  what  they  did  there  must  be  counsel  to  me. 

Because  they  lay  long  the  next  day; 
And  I  had  haste  home,  bat  I  got  a  good  piece 

Of  bride-cake,  and  so  came  away. 

Now,  out,  aUs!  I  bad  foi^ottea  to  tell  ye, 

That  marr/d  they  were  with  a  ring; 
And  BO  will  Nan  Knight,  or  be  buried  a  maiden: 

And  now  let  us  pray  for  the  king; 

That  he  may  bare  children,  and  they  may  have  more, 

To  govern  and  do  ns  some  good: 
And  t£ea  I'll  make  ballads  in  Robin  Hood's  bower, 

And  sing  'em  in  merry  Sherwood. 


_|liiliaT|i|l 
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lie  hajippii'd  lo  ineel  l.illle  John. 
A  jolly  brisk  binde,  ri^'ht  6t  for  the  trade, 

For  he  wss  a  lusty  young  n 
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Tlio*  he  was  call'd  Little,  his  limbs  they  were  large, 

And  his  stature  was  seyen  foot  high ; 
Whereever  he  came,  they  quaked  at  his  name. 

For  soon  he  would  make  them  to  fly. 

How  they  came  acquainted,  I'll  tell  you  in  brief, 

l£  you  would  but  listen  awhile ; 
For  this  yery  jest,  among  all  the  rest, 

I  think  it  may  cause  you  to  smile. 

For  Robin  Hood  said  to  his  jolly  bowman, 

Pray  tarry  you  here  in  this  grove ; 
And  see  that  you  all  observe  well  my  call. 

While  thorough  the  forest  I  rove. 

We  have  had  no  sport  for  these  fourteen  long  days. 

Therefore  now  abroad  will  I  gp ; 
Now  should  I  be  beat,  and  cannot  retreat. 

My  horn  I  will  presently  blow. 

Then  he  did  shake  hands  with  his  merry  men  all. 

And  bid  them  at  present  good  b'yw*e  ; 
Then  as  near  the  brook  his  journey  he  took* 

A  stranger  he  chanc'd  to  espy. 

They  happen'd  to  meet  on  a  long  narrow  bridge. 

And  neither  of  them  would  give  way ; 
Quoth  bold  Robin  Hood,  and  sturdily  stood, 

I'll  shew  you  right  Nottingham  play. 

With  that  from  hia  quiver  an  arrow  he  drew, 

A  broad  arrow  witn  a  goose-wing ; 
The  stranger  reply* d,  I'll  liquor  thy  hide. 

If  thou  offer  to  touch  the  string. 

Quoth  bold  Roboi  ]&x>d.  Thou  dost  prate  Hke  an  asft, 

For  were  I  to  bend  but  my  bow, 
I  could  send  a  dart,  quite  through  thy  proud  heaart. 

Before  thou  couldst  strike  me  one  blow. 

Thou  taU^'st  like  a  coward»  the  stranger  repl/d; 

Well  arm'd  with  a  long  bow  you  stand. 
To  shoot  at  my  breast,  while  I,  I  protest. 

Have  nought  but  a  staff  in  my  hand. 

The  name  of  a  coward,  quoth  Robin,  I  scorn. 

Therefore  my  long  bow  FU  lay  by ; 
And  now  for  thy  sake,  a  staff  I  will  take^ 

The  truth  .of  thy  manhood  to  try.  ^^ 


Then  Robin  Hood  slept  to  a  thicket  of  trees. 

And  chose  hun  a  staff  of  ground  oak ; 
Now  this  being  done,  away  he  did  run 
To  the  stranger,  and  merrily  spoke. 

Lo  I  see  my  staff  is  lusty  and  tough, 
Now  here  on  the  bridge  we  will  play  ; 

Whoever  falls  in,  the  other  shall  win 
The  battle,  and  so  we'll  away. 

With  all  my  whole  heart,  the  stranger  reply*  d, 

I  scorn  in  the  least  to  give  out : 
This  said,  they  fell  to*t  without  more  dispute. 

And  their  staffs  they  did  flourish  about. 

At  first  Robin  he  gave  the  stranger  a  bang. 
So  hard  that  he  made  his  bones  ring ; 

The  stranger  he  said,  This  must  be  repaid, 
I'll  give  you  as  good  as  you  bring. 

So  lone  as  I'm  able  to  handle  a  staff. 
To  die  in  your  debt,  friend,  I  scorn  : 

Then  to  it  each  goes,  and  follow  their  blows. 
As  if  they'd  been  threshing  of  com. 

The  stranger  gave  Robin  a  crack  on  the  crown. 
Which  caused  the  blood  to  appear ; 

Then  Robin  enrag*d,  more  fiercely  engag'd. 
And  follow' d  his  blows  more  severe. 

So  thick  and  so  fast  he  did  lay  it  on  him. 

With  a  passionate  fury  *)nd  ire  ; 
At  every  stroke  he  made  him  to  smoke, 

As  if  he  had  been  all  on  fire. 

0  then  into  fury  the  stranger  he  grew. 
And  gave  him  a  terrible  look. 

And  with  it  a  blow,  that  laid  him  full  low. 
And  tumbl'd  him  into  the  brook. 

1  prithee,  good  fellow,  O  where  art  thou  now  ? 

The  stranger,  in  laughter,  he  cry'd : 
Quoth  bold  Robin  Hood,  Good  faith,  in  the  flood, 
And  floating  along  with  the  tide. 

I  needs  must  acknowledge  thou  art  a  brave  soul. 

With  thee  I'll  no  longer  contend ; 
For  needs  must  I  say,  thou  hast  got  the  day, 
136  Our  battel  shall  be  at  an  end. 
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Then  unto  the  bank  he  did  presently  wade. 

And  puird  himself  out  by  a  thorn ; 
Which  done,  at  last  he  blowd  a  loud  blast, 

iStraightway  on  his  fine  bugle-horn. 

The  eccho  of  which  through  the  Tallies  did  fly. 

At  which  his  stout  bowmen  appeared. 
All  cloathed  in  green,  most  gay  to  be  seen. 

So  up  to  their  master  they  steered. 

O,  what  is  the  matter  ?  quoth  William  Stutely, 

Good  master,  you  are  wet  to  the  skin ; 
No  matter,  quoth  he,  the  lad  which  you  see. 

In  fighting  has  tumbled  me  in 

He  shall  not  go  scot-free,  the  others  repl/d ; 

So  strait  they  were  seizing  him  there. 
To  duck  him  hkewise  ;  but  Robin  Hood  cries. 

He  is  a  stout  fellow ;  forbear. 

There's  no  one  shall  wrong  thee,  friend,  be  not  afraid» 

These  bowmen  upon  me  do  wait ; 
There's  threescore  and  nine  ;  if  thou  wilt  be  mine. 

Thou  shalt  have  my  livery  strait. 

And  other  accoutrements  fit  for  a  man ; 

Speak  up,  jolly  blade,  never  fear ; 
1*11  teach  you  also  the  use  of  the  bow, 

To  shoot  at  the  fat  fallow  deer. 

O;  here  is  my  hand,  the  stranger  reply* d, 

I'll  serve  you  with  all  my  whole  heart ; 
My  name  is  John  Little,  a  man  of  good  mettle. 

Ne'er  doubt  me,  for  I'll  play  my  part. 

His  name  shall  be  alter*  d,  quoth  William  Stutely, 

And  I  will  his  godfather  be ; 
Prepare  then  a  feast,  and  none  of  the  least. 

For  we  will  be  merry,  quoth  he. 

Th^  presently  fetch' d  him  a  brace  of  fat  does, 

Witn  humming  strong  liquor  likewise ; 
Thev  lov'd  what  was  good ;  so  in  the  green  wood 

liiis  pretty  sweet  babe  they  baptize. 

He  was,  I  must  tell  you,  but  s^ven  foot  high. 

And,  may  be,  an  ell  in  the  waist ; 
A  sweet  pretty  lad ;  much  feasting  they  had ; 

Bold  Robin  the  christening  grac'd.  137 
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With  all  his  bowmoi  which  atood  in  &  ring. 
And  were  of  the  Nottingham  breed  ; 

Brave  Stately  came  then,  with  seven  yeomte. 
And  did  in  this  manner  proceed. 

This  infant  was  called  John  Little,  quoth  he. 

His  name  shall  be  changed  anon ; 
The  words  we'll  transpose  ;  so  whereerer  he  goes, 

His  name  shall  be  call'd  Little  John. 

They  all  with  a  about  made  the  elements  ring ; 

As  soon  as  the  office  was  ore ; 
To  feasting  they  went,  with  true  merrimoit. 

And  tippled  strong  liquor  gillore. 

Then  Robm  he  took  the  pretty  sweet  babe. 
And  cloath'd  him  from  top  to  the  toe. 

In  garments  c^  green,  most  gay  to  be  seas, 
And  gave  him  a  curious  long  bow. 

Thou  shalt  be  an  archer,  as  well  aa  the  best. 
And  ranee  in  the  green  wood  with  us ; 

Where  we'U  not  want  gold  or  wlver,  behold. 
While  bishops  have  ought  in  their  purse. 

We  live  here  like  'squires,  or  lords  of  renown. 

Without  ere  a  foot  of  free  land ; 
We  feast  on  good  cfaeer,  with  wine,  ale,  and  beer. 

And  every  thing  at  our  command. 

Then  musick  and  dancing  did  finish  the  day ; 

At  length,  when  the  sun  waxed  low. 
Then  all  the  whole  train  the  grove  did  refrain. 

And  unto  their  caves  they  did  go. 

And  so,  ever  after,  as  long  as  tliey  liv'd, 

Altho'  he  was  proper  and  tall, 
Yet,  nevertheless,  the  truth  to  express. 

Still  Little  John  they  did  him  coll. 


2^®15)4m  fSfiifi)^^^  ®i^«ftlfe  t&l»lr   m^wtelU 


SHOWING  HOW  HB  WAS  TAKEN  ILL»  AND  HOW  HE  WENT  TO  HIS  OOUSIN 
AT  KIRKLET  HALL,  VITHO  LET  HIM  BLOOD.  WHICH  WAS  THE  CAUSE 
OF  HIS  DEATH. 

Tune  of  Bobin  Hood's  lAst  fireweU,  &o. 


[*  This  very  old  and  curious  piece  is  preserved  lotelj  In  the  editions  of  *  Robin  Hood's 
Garland,*  printed  at  York,  (or  sucli  as  have  been  taken  firom  them,)  where  it  is  made  to  con- 
clude with  some  foolish  Iiaes»  (adopted  firom  the  London  copy  of  a  ballad,  entitled  *  Robin  Hood 
the  Valiant  Knight,')  in  order  to  introduce  the  epitaph.  It  is  here  given  finom  a  collation  of 
two  different  copies,  containing  numerous  variations,  a  few  of  whieb  are  retained  in  the 
notes  at  foot.*— Ritsom.] 

There  is  an  account  of  Robin  Hood's  death,  which  differs  materially  firom  this,  given  in  the 
ballad  Just  alluded  to,  which  states  that  the  hero  being  taken  iU  after  bis  conflict  with  the 
valiant  knight, — 

**  He  sent  for  a  monk,  to  let  him  bk)od» 
Who  took  his  life  away.* 


When  Robin  Hood  and  little  John 

Went  o*er  yon  bank  of  brooiBy 
Said  Bobin  Hood  to  Little  John 

We  have  shot  for  many  a  pound. 

But  I  am  not  able  to  shoot  one  shot  more^ 

My  arrows  will  not  flee; 
But  I  have  a  cousin  lives  down  below. 

Please  God,  she  will  bleed  me. 

Now  Robin  is  to  fair  Kirkley  gone, 

As  fast  as  he  can  win; 
But  before  he  (»ime  there,  as  we  do  hear, 

He  was  taken  very  ill. 

And  when  that  he  came  to  fair  Kirkley-hall, 

He  knockt  all  at  the  ring. 
But  none  was  so  ready  as  his  cousin  herself 

For  to  let  bold  Robin  in. 

Will  you  please  to  sit  down,  cousin  Robin,  said  she, 

And  drmk  some  beer  with  me? 
No,  I  will  neither  sit  nor  drink. 

Till  I  am  blooded  by  thee.  ^39 
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Well,  f  )m9^  It  ciMMB,  oousin  Robiiiy  she  said, 

Whkh  70a  never  did  see, 
AtKl  if  fon  ^ieamt  to  walk  therein. 

Ton  bliMvltti  bj  me  shall  be. 

<9m  titifik  hm  bf  the  lilly-white  hand. 
And  ted  him  to  a  private  room, 

Atui  tlMse  ibe  Uooded  bold  Robin  Hood, 
Wlidba  €oe  drop  of  blood  would  run. 

<Mt«(  Bfaodfd  him  in  the  vein  of  the  arm, 
Amd  Ictkt  him  np  in  the  room; 

fluffis:  did  he  bleed  all  the  live-long  day, 
UJBtil  the  next  day  at  noon. 

Be  tlieii  bethooght  him  of  a  casement  door, 
'  Thinking  for  to  be  gone; 
He  was  so  weak  he  could  not  leap^ 
Nor  he  could  not  get  down. 

He  then  bethought  him  of  his  bugle-horn. 
Which  hung  low  down  to  his  knee; 

He  set  his  horn  unto  his  mouth. 
And  blew  out  weak  blasts  three. 

Then  Little  John,  when  hearing  him. 

As  he  sat  under  the  tree, 
I  fear  my  master  is  near  dead. 

He  blows  so  wearily. 

Then  Little  John  to  fair  Eirkley  is  gone, 

As  fast  as  he  can  dree; 
But  when  he  came  to  Eorkley-hall, 

He  broke  locks  two  or  three; 

Untill  he  came  bold  Robin  to^ 

Then  he  fell  on  his  knee; 
A  boon,  a  boon,  cries  Little  John, 

Master,  I  beg  of  thee. 

What  is  that  boon,  quoth  Robin  Hood, 
Little  John,  then  begs  of  me? 
I  It  is  to  bum  fair  Eirkley-haU, 

I  And  all  their  nunnery. 

Now  nay,  now  nay,  quoth  Robin  Hood, 
That  boon  FU  not  grant  thee; 

I  never  hurt  woman  in  all  my  life, 
Nor  man  in  woman's  company, 
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I  Derer  hurt  fair  mtud  in  all  my  time, 

Nor  at  mjr  end  Bhall  it  be; 
Bnt  give  me  bent  bow  in  my  hand, 

And  a  broad  arrow  111  let  flee; 
And  where  this  arrow  is  taken  up 

There  dhall  my  grave  digged  be. 

Lay  roe  a  green  sod  nnder  my  head. 

And  another  at  my  feet, 
And  lay  my  bent  bow  by  my  dde, 

AVTiich  waa  my  music  sweet; 
And  make  my  grave  of  gravel  and  green. 

Which  is  moat  right  and  meet. 

Let  me  have  length  and  breadth  enough. 

With  a  green  aod  under  my  head; 
That  they  may  8^,  when  I  am  dead, 

Here  Ilea  bold  Bobui  Hood. 

These  words  they  readily  promised  him. 

Which  ^d  bold  BoWn  ^eaae: 
And  there  they  buried  bold  Bobin  Hood, 

Near  to  the  fair  Klrkleys. 
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I  shall  tell  jou  how  Lady  Bessy  made  her  moan^ 

And  down  she  kneeled  upon  her  knee 
Before  the  Barle  of  Darby  her  self  alone, 

These  were  her  words  fair  and  free:— 
Who  was  your  beginner,  who  was  your  ground, 

Grood  father  Stanley,  will  you  tell  me? 
Who  married  you  to  the  Margaret  Richmond, 

A  Dutchess  of  a  high  degree? 
And  your  son  the  Lord  Greorge  Strange 
.    By  that  good  lady  you  had  him  by. 
And  Harden  lands  under  your  hands, 

And  Monies  dale  also  under  your  fee, 
Your  brother  Sir  William  Stanley  by  parliament 

The  Holt  Castle  who  gave  him  timely? 
Who  gave  him  Brome-field,  that  I  now  ment? 

Who  gave  him  Chiiic-land  to  his  fee? 
Who  made  him  High  Chamberlain  of  Chediiie? 

Of  that  country  farr  tmd  near 
They  were  all  wholly  at  his  desire. 

When  he  did  call  they  did  appear; 
And  also  the  Forrest  of  Delameer, 

To  hunt  therin  both  day  and  night 
As  often  as  his  pleasure  were. 

And  to  send  for  baron  and  knight; 
Who  made  the  knight  and  lord  of  all? 

Good  father  Stanley,  remember  thee! 
It  was  my  father,  that  king  royall, 

He  set  you  in  that  room  so  high. 
Remember  Richmond  banished  full  bare. 

And  lyeth  in  Brittsdn  behind  &e  sea, 
You  may  recover  him  of  his  care, 

If  your  heart  acnd  mind  to  him  will  greet 
Let  him  come  home  and  claim  his  right, 

And  let  ns  cry  him  Kmg  Henry! 
And  if  you  will  maintain  him  with  might, 

In  Brittain  he  needeth  not  long  to  tarry. 
Gro  away,  Bessy,  the  Lord  said  then, 

I  tell  thee,  now,  for  certainty. 
That  fair  words  make  oft  fooles  frdl  fain^ 

When  they  be  but  found  vain  glory. 
Oh !  father  Stanley,  to  you  I  call. 

For  the  love  of  God  remember  thee, 
Since  my  father  King  Edward,  that  king  royaH 

At  Westminster  on  his  death  bed  lee; 
He  called  to  him  my  unckle  Richard, 

So  he  did  Robert  of  Brackenbiny, 
And  James  Terrill  he  was  the  third;  .  .^ 
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He  tent  them  to  Lndlow  in  the  west  countrejy 
To  fetch  the  Doke  of  York  and  the  Duke  of  Claienoey 

TbeM  two  lords  bom  of  a  high  d^ree. 
The  Doke  of  York  should  have  been  prinoe. 

And  king  after  mj  father  free, 
Bnt  a  bane^oll  game  was  then  among, 

When  thej  doomed  these  two  brds  to  dye: 
Thej  had  neither  jostice  nor  right,  bat  had  great  wrong, 

Aladk!  itwas  themorepittjl 
NeithiHr  were  tfaef  borried  in  St.  Maries, 

In  efuveh  or  cuirdijard  or  holy  place; 
Alml  tfk^  htA  dolefnll  destinies, 

HmA  wm  tfcetr  chance,  worse  was  their  disgrace! 
Tlu^vil^  M^  good  father  Stanley,  while  you  have  spacer 

JKnr  f&i^  l«^«  of  Grod  and  mild  MiEuy, 
fnr  4iM;  m  tmrnio  come  you  shall,  alas! 

temittimUer  the  words  of  Lady  Bessyl 
<iffytitf  JUi4tr  Bessy,  be  content, 

f^ff  iftKr  your  words  be  never  so  sweet, 
^  CiMg  Richard  knew,  you  must  be  shent, 

AxA  perchance  cast  into  prison  deep; 
mUatt  had  you  cause  to  waiU  and  weep, 

Afld  wring  your  hands  with  heavy  chear; 
Tbefefore,  good  lady,  I  you  beseek 

To  move  me  no  more  in  this  matt^. 
Oh!  good  father  Stanley,  listen  now  and  hear} 

H^re  is  no  more  but  you  and  I: 
King  Edward  that  was  my  father  dear, 

On  whose  estate  God  had  mercy, 
In  Westminster  as  he  did  stand. 

On  a  certain  day  in  a  study, 
A  book  of  reason  he  had  in  his  hand, 

And  so  sore  his  study  he  did  apply. 
That  his  tender  tears  fell  on  the  ground. 

All  men  might  see  that  stood  him  by: 
There  were  both  earls  and  lords  of  land. 

But  none  of  them  durst  speak  but  L 
I  came  before  my  father  the  king^ 

And  kneeled  down  upon  my  knee; 
I  desired  him  lowly  of  his  blessing, 

And  full  soon  he  gave  it  unto  me: 
And  in  his  arms  he  could  me  thring, 

And  set  me  in  a  window  so  high; 
He  spake  to  me  full  sore  weeping, — 

These  were  the  words  he  said  to  mo: 
Daughter,  as  thou  wilt  have  my  blessing, 

Do  as  1  shall  councell  thee, 
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And  to  my  words  give  good  listning, 

For  one  day  they  may  pleasure  tliee: 
Here  is  a  book  of  Reason,  keep  it  well. 

As  you  will  have  the  love  of  me; 
Neither  to  any  creature  do  it  tell, 

Nor  let  no  liveing  lord  it  see, 
Except  it  be  to  the  Lord  Stanley, 

The  which  I  love  full  heartiley: 
All  the  matter  to  him  show  you  may» 

For  he  and  his  thy  help  must  be; 
As  soon  as  the  truth  to  him  is  shown 

Unto  your  words  he  will  agree; 
For  their  shall  never  son  of  my  body  be  gotten 

That  shall  be  crowned  after  me, 
But  you  shall  be  queen  and  wear  the  crown, 

So  doth  expresse  the  prophecye ! 
He  gave  me  tax  and  toland. 

And  also  diamonds  to  my  degree, 
To  gett  me  a  prince  when  it  pleaseth  Christ, 

The  world  is  not  as  it  will  be: 
Therefore,  good  father  Stanley,  grant  my  request 

For  the  love  of  Grod  I  desire  thee; 
All  is  at  your  commandment  down  in  the  west. 

Both  knight  and  squire  and  the  commentie; 
You  may  choose  then  where  you  like  best, 

I  have  enough  both  of  gold  and  fee; 
I  want  nothing  but  the  strength  of  men, 

And  good  captains  two  or  three. 
Gro  away,  Bessy,  the  Iprd  said  then, 

To  tliis  will  I  never  agree. 
For  women  oft  time  cannot  faine. 

These  words  they  be  but  vain  glory! 
For  and  I  should  treason  begin 

Against  King  Richard  his  royalty, 
In  every  street  within  London 

The  Eagle's  foot  should  be  pulled  down, 
And  as  yet  in  his  great  favour  I  am. 

But  then  shoud  I  loose  my  great  renownel 
I  shoud  be  called  traitor  thro'  the  same 

Full  soon  in  every  markett  townel 
That  were  great  shame  to  me  and  my  name, 

I  had  rather  spend  ten  thousand  pounde. 
O  father  Stanley,  to  you  I  mak  my  moane^ 

For  the  love  of  God  remember  thee; 
It  is  not  three  days  past  and  gone. 

Since  my  uncUe  Richard  sent  after  me 
A  batchelor  and  a  bold  baron, 
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k  />>^^  f^  f-firiiritje, 
ht^  y^  tK«t  f  dbr/old  to  his  chamber  gone, 

H»4  V^^  «^  b^  leman  that  I  should  bee; 
Aa4  ^^  ^ri^s^m  tlk«t  was  his  wedded  feere, 

He  ir^jviM  (i^  person  and  putt  away; 
1^,  wf0M  h^.  bu  ton  and  his  heir, 

^;M«i  kA</weth  he  is  a  proper  boy! 
T^  I  ^*4/f  nUfier  bum  in  a  tunne 

fptf  i(3h^,  Tower  Hill  that  is  so  high, 
//f  tl-fAi  f  would  to  his  chamber  come, 

$ftm  l//r^  and  his  leman  will  I  not  be ! 
f  >^  f »tli^  be  drawn  with  wild  horses  five^ 

Y WiV^irh  every  street  of  that  citty, 
^/f  thtd  it'xkI  woman  should  lose  her  life, 

ip^^fd  fMiher,  for  the  love  of  mee. 
i  $tmU'w  brother's  daughter  dear;  I 

tl^U  my  uncle,  it  is  no  nay; 
^pf  ^HT  I  woud  be  his  wedded  feere, 

WUh  sharp  swords  I  will  me  slay; 
At  tfin  bidding  if  I  were  then. 

And  (bllow'd  also  his  cruel  intent, 
I  w^rn  well  worthy  to  suffer  pain, 

Afi4  in  a  Are  for  to  be  brent. 
'l^mmfivt^  good  father  Stanley,  some  pitty  take 

On  the  Earle  Richmond  and  me, 
A'mJ  tlie  rather  for  my  father's  sake. 

Which  gave  thee  the  lie  of  Man  so  free; 
^Ut  crowned  thee  with  a  crown  of  lead, 

H**.  )i/>l|M)  the  first  to  that  degree; 
Hit  mti  iUtui  tlie  crown  upon  thy  head, 

And  inwUi  thee  the  lord  of  that  countrey; 
'Jliat  ifino  you  promised  my  father  dear,  I 

To  liim  to  In)  both  true  and  just,  j 

AimI  now  you  utand  in  a  disweare. 

Oil!  $hmn  (Christ,  who  may  men  trust?  i 

i)  utuni  liuly,  I  nav  againo 

Your  fair  wonw  nlmll  never  move  my  mind; 
Hiiil/i,  UUiUnni  In  my  lord  and  sov'raign, 

To  liim  I  will  tw\w  be  unkimL 
f  will  M'tvr  lilin  tninlv  till  I  die, 

1  will  lilffi  itlkt^  itM  I  him  find; 
If  or  \m  UuiU  ({Ivmi  Ui  in  Inn  and  mts 

Hin  ^ftftmU'oun  ii^liin  do  nw  no  bind. 
y«'f  i/rtHt^i  fniUt^r  Hianliiy,  mrniMribor  thee, 

A«  1  l«Mv<(  nmIiI  mo  nlmll  It  prove, 
If  lui  ttf  UU  ^Iht  1hi  mm  fVn«i, 
in,  tl  U  t*if  t»mi  Mni  luti  tor  lov«; 
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For  if  he  may  to  his  purpose  come, 

You  shall  not  live  these  years  three, 
For  these  words  to  me  he  did  once  move 

In  Sandall  Castle  underneath  a  tree: 
He  said  there  shall  no  branch  of  the  eagle  fly 

Within  England,  neither  far  nor  nigh; 
Nor  none  of  the  Talbots  to  run  him  by, 

Nor  none  of  their  lineage  to  the  ninth  degree; 
But  he  would  them  either  hang  or  head. 

And  that  he  swear  full  grievously. 
Therefore  help,  gentle  lord,  with  aU  speed; 

For  when  you  woud  fain  it  vrill  not  be. 
Your  brother  dwellith  in  the  Holt  Castle, 

A  noble  knight  forsooth  is  he; 
All  the  Welsh-men  love  him  well, 

He  may  make  a  great  company. 
Sir  John  Savage  is  your  sister's  son. 

He  is  well  beloved  within  his  shire^ 
A  great  company  with  him  vrill  come, 

He  will  be  ready  at  your  desire. 
Gilbert  Talbott  is  a  captain  pure, 

He  will  come  with  main  and  might; 
To  you  he  will  be  fast  and  sure. 

Against  my  unde  king  and  knight. 
Let  us  raise  an  host  with  him  to  fight, 

Soon  to  the  ground  we  shall  him  ding. 
For  Grod  will  stand  ever  with  the  right,  j 

For  he  hath  no  right  to  be  king! 
Gro  away,  Bessy,  the  Lord  can  say;  \ 

Of  these  words,  Bessy,  now  lett  be;  | 

I  know  king  Richard  would  not  me  betray,  ' 

For  all  the  gold  in  Christantye.  '     ! 

I  am  his  subject,  sworn  to  be  true:  ! 

J£  I  should  seek  treason  to  begin,  { 

I  and  all  mine  full  sore  should  rue, 

For  we  were  as  like  to  lose  as  winne.  | 

Beside  that,  it  were  a  deadly  sin  | 

To  refuse  my  king,  and  him  betray: 
The  child  is  yet  unborne  that  might  moan  in  tima^ 

And  think  upon  that  woefull  day. 
Wherefore,  good  lady,  I  do  you  pray, 

Keep  all  diings  close  at  your  hart  root; 
So  now  farr  past  it  is  of  the  day. 

To  move  me  more  it  is  no  boot. 
Then  from  her  head  she  cast  her  attire, 

Her  colour  changed  as  pale  as  lead, 
Her  faxe  that  shoan  lys  the  gold  wire 
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She  tair  it  of  besides  her  head, 
And  in  a  swoon  down  can  she  swye^ 

She  spake  not  of  a  certain  space! 
The  Lord  had  never  so  great  pittj 

As  when  he  saw  her  in  that  case, 
And  in  his  arms  he  can  her  embrace; 

He  was  full  sony  then  for  her  sake. 
The  tears  fell  from  her  ejes  apace, 

Bat  at  the  last  these  words  she  spake, 
She  said,  to  Christ  my  soul  I  betake. 

For  my  body  in  Tem'ms  drown'd  shall  be! 
For  I  know  my  sorrow  will  never  slake, 

And  my  bones  upon  the  sands  shall  lyel 
The  fishes  shall  feed  upon  me  their  fill; 

This  is  a  dolefulle  destinye! 
And  you  may  remedy  this  and  you  will. 

Therefore  the  bone  of  my  death  I  give  to  theel 
And  ever  she  wept  as  she  were  woode. 

The  Earle  on  her  had  so  great  pitty, 
That  her  tender  heart  tum^  his  mood. 

He  said,  stand  up  now,  Lady  Bessye, 
As  you  think  best  I  wiU  agree. 

Now  I  see  the  matter  you  do  not  faine, 
I  have  thought  in  this  matter  as  much  as  yee: 

But  it  is  bard  to  trust  women. 
For  many  a  man  is  brought  into  great  woe» 

Through  telling  to  women  his  privity: 
I  trust  you  will  not  serve  me  so 

For  all  the  gold  in  Christantie. 
No,  father,  he  is  my  mortall  foe. 

On  him  fain  wrooken  woud  I  bee! 
He  hath  put  away  my  brethren  two, 

And  I  know  he  would  do  so  by  me; 
But  my  trust  is  in  the  Trinity, 

Through  your  help  we  shall  bale  to  him  brin^ 
And  such  a  day  on  him  to  see 

That  he  and  his  full  sore  shall  rue! 
0  Lady  Bessye,  the  Lord  can  say, 

Betwixt  us  both  forcast  we  must 
How  we  shall  letters  to  Richmond  conveyi 

No  man  to  write  I  dare  well  trust; 
For  if  he  list  to  be  unjust 

And  us  betray  to  Ejng  Richard, 
Than  you  and  I  are  both  lost; 

Therefore  of  the  scribe  I  am  afraid. 
Toa  shall  not  need  none  such  to  call, 
j^-  Oood  fatlier  Stanley,  hearken  to  me 
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What  my  father,  King  Edward,  that  king  royal, 

Did  for  my  sister,  my  Lady  Wells,  and  me: 
He  sent  for  a  scrivener  to  lusty  London, 

He  was  the  best  in  that  citty; 
He  taught  us  both  to  write  and  read  full  soon, 

If  it  please  you,  full  soon  you  shall  see: 
Lauded  be  God,  I  had  such  speed. 

That  I  can  write  as  well  as  he. 
And  also  indite  and  full  well  read 

And  that  (Lord)  soon  shall  you  see, 
Both  English  and  alsoe  French, 

And  also  Spanish,  if  you  had  need. 
The  Earle  said.  You  are  a  proper  wench. 

Almighty  Jesus  be  your  speed. 
And  give  us  grace  to  proceed  out, 

That  we  may  letters  soon  convey 
In  secrett  wise  and  out  of  doubt 

To  Richmond,  that  lyeth  beyond  the  sea. 
We  must  depart,  lady,  the  earle  said  then; 

Wherefore  keep  this  matter  secretly. 
And  this  same  night,  betwixt  nine  and  ten« 

In  your  chamber  1  think  to  be. 
Look  that  you  make  all  things  ready. 

Your  maids  shall  not  our  councell  hear, 
For  I  will  bring  no  man  with  me 

But  Humphrey  Brereton,  my  true  esquire. 
He  took  his  leave  of  that  lady  fair, 

And  to  her  chamber  she  went  full  tight^ 
And  for  all  things  she  did  prepare, 

Both  pen  and  ink,  and  paper  white. 
The  lord  unto  his  study  went, 

Forecasting  with  all  his  might  *■* 

To  bring  to  pass  all  his  intent: 

He  took  no  rest  till  it  was  night.  ^ 

And  when  the  stars  shone  fair  and  bright, 

He  him  disguised  in  strange  mannere. 
He  went  unknown  of  any  wyght, 

No  more  with  him  but  his  esquire. 
And  when  he  came  her  chamber  near, 

Full  privily  there  can  he  stand, 
To  cause  the  lady  to  appeare 

He  made  a  signe  with  his  right  hand; 
And  when  the  lady  there  him  wist, 

She  was  as  glad  as  she  might  be. 
Char-coals  in  chimneys  there  were  cast, 

Candles  on  sticks  standing  full  high; 
She  opened  the  wickett  and  let  him  in,  ^^g 
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And  Baid,  welcome,  lord  and  knight  soe  freel 
A  rich  chair  was  set  for  him, 

And  another  for  that  fair  lady. 
They  ate  the  spice  and  drank  the  wine» 

He  had  all  things  at  his  intent; 
They  rested  them  as  for  a  time, 

Ajid  to  their  study  then  they  went 
Then  that  lady  so  fair  and  free, 

With  rudd  as  red  as  rose  in  May, 
She  kneeled  down  upon  her  knee, 

And  to  the  lord  thus  can  she  say: 
Gk)od  father  Stanley,  I  you  pray. 

Now  here  is  no  more  but  you  and  I; 
Let  me  know  what  you  will  say. 

For  pen  and  paper  I  have  ready. 
He  saith,  commend  me  to  my  son  Oeorge  Strange^ 

In  Latham  Castle  there  he  doth  lye. 
When  I  parted  with  him  his  heart  did  change. 

From  Latham  to  Manchester  he  road  me  by. 
Upon  Salford  Bridge  I  turned  my  horse  againe. 

My  son  George  by  the  hand  1  hent; 
I  held  so  hard  forsooth  certaine, 

That  his  formast  finger  out  of  the  joint  went; 
I  hurt  him  sore,  he  did  complain. 

These  words  to  him  then  I  did  say: 
Son,  on  my  blessing,  tume  home  againe, 

This  shall  be  a  token  another  day. 
Bid  him  come  like  a  merchant  of  Famfield, 

Of  Ck>opland,  or  of  Kendall,  wheather  that  it  be^ 
And  seven  with  him,  and  no  more  else. 

For  to  bear  him  company. 
Bid  him  lay  away  watch  and  ward, 

And  take  no  heed  to  mynstrel's  glee; 
Bid  him  sit  at  the  lower  end  of  the  board, 

When  he  is  amongst  his  meany, 
His  back  to  the  door,  his  face  to  the  wall, 

That  comers  and  goers  shall  not  him  see; 
Bid  him  lodge  in  no  common  hall, 

But  keep  him  unknowne  right  secretly. 
Commend  me  to  my  brother  Sir  William  so  dear. 

In  the  Holt  Castle  there  dwelleth  hee; 
Since  the  last  time  that  we  together  were, 

In  the  forest  of  Delameere  both  fair  and  free. 
And  seven  harts  upon  one  hearde. 

Were  brought  to  the  buck  sett  to  him  and  me; 
But  a  forester  came  to  me  with  a  whoore  bearde^ 

And  said,  good  sir,  awhile  rest  ye, 
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I  have  found  you  a  hart  in  Darnall  Park, 

Such  a  one  I  never  saw  with  my  eve. 
I  did  him  crave,  he  said  I  shoud  him  have; 

He  was  brought  to  the  broad  heath  truely; 
At  him  I  let  my  grayhound  then  slipp, 

And  followed  afler  while  I  might  dree. 
He  left  me  lyeing  in  an  ould  moss  pitt, 

A  loud  laughter  then  laughed  he; 
He  said,  Rise  up,  and  draw  out  your  cousin; 

The  deer  is  d^Eid,  come  you  and  see. 
Bid  him  come  as  a  marchant  of  Carnarvon, 

Or  else  of  Bew-morris  whether  it  be; 
And  in  his  company  seven  Welshmen, 

And  come  to  London  and  speak  to  me; 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  speak  with  him, 

I  think  it  long  since  I  him  see. 
Commend  me  to  Sir  John  Savage,  that  knight, 

Lady,  he  is  my  sister's  sone. 
Since  upon  a  friday  at  night 

Before  my  bedside  he  kneeled  downe: 
He  desired  me  as  I  was  unde  dear, 

Many  a  time  full  tenderly, 
That  I  would  lowly  King  Richard  require 

K  I  might  get  him  any  fee. 
I  came  befbre  my  soveraigne  Lord, 

And  kneeled  down  upon  my  knee. 
So  soon  to  me  he  did  accord 

I  thanked  him  full  courteously, 
A  gatt  him  an  hundred  pounds  in  Kent 

To  him  and  his  heirs  perpetually, 
Alsoe  a  manor  of  a  duchy  rent, 

Two  hundred  pounds  he  may  spend  thereby. 
And  high  sheriff  of  Worcestershire, 

And  alsoe  the  park  of  Tewksbury. 
He  hath  it  all  at  his  desire. 

Therewith  dayley  he  may  make  merry. 
Bid  him  come  as  a  merchant  man 

Of  West  Chester,  that  fair  city, 
And  seven  yeomen  to  wait  him  on, 

Bid  him  come  to  London  and  speak  with  me. 
Commend  me  to  good  Gilbert  Talbott, 

A  gentle  esquire  forsooth  is  he; 
Once  on  a  Pryday,  full  well  I  woot 

King  Richard  called  him  traitour  high: 
But  Gilbert  to  his  fawchon  prest, 

A  bold  esquire  forsooth  is  he; 

Their  durst  no  saijant  him  arreast^ 
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He  is  called  so  perlous  of  his  body. 
In  the  Tower  Street  I  meet  him  then 

Going  to  Westminster  to  take  sanctnarie; 
I  light  beside  my  horse  I  was  upon. 

The  parse  from  my  belt  I  gave  him  truely; 
I  bad  him  ride  down  into  the  North-West, 

Perchance  a  knight  in  England  I  might  him  see 
Wherefore  pray  him  at  my  request 

To  come  to  London  to  speak  with  me* 
Then  said  the  royall  Lord  so  just, 

Now  yon  have  written,  and  sealed  have  I, 
There  is  no  messenger  that  we  may  trust, 

To  bring  these  writeings  into  the  West  Country. 
Because  our  matter  it  is  so  high. 

Least  any  man  wou'd  us  descry. 
Humphrey  Brereton,  then  said  Bessye, 

Hath  been  true  to  my  father  and  me; 
He  shall  take  the  writeings  in  hand, 

And  bring  them  into  the  West  Countrey: 
I  trust  him  best  of  all  this  land 

On  this,  message  to  go  for  me. 
Go  to  thy  bed,  Father,  and  sleep  full  soon. 

And  I  shall  wake  for  you  and  me. 
By  tomorrow  at  the  riseing  of  the  sune, 

Humphrey  Brereton  shfdl  be  with  thee. 
She  brings  the  Lord  to  his  bed  so  trimly  dight 

All  that  night  where  he  shoud  lye. 
And  Bessy  waked  all  that  night, 

There  came  no  sleep  within  her  eye: 
In  the  morning  when  the  day  can  spring, 

Up  riseth  young  Bessye, 
And  maketh  hast  in  her  dressing; 

To  Humphrey  Brereton  gone  is  she: 
But  when  she  came  to  Humphrey's  bower  bright^ 

With  a  small  voice  called  she, 
Humphrey  answered  that  lady  bright, 

Saith,  Who  calleth  on  me  so  early  ? 
I  am  King  Edward's  daughter  right, 

The  Countesse  clear,  young  Bessy, 
In  all  hast  with  mean  and  might 

Thou  must  come  speak  with  the  Earle  of  Darby* 
Humphrey  cast  upon  him  a  gowne, 

And  a  pdr  of  slippers  upon  his  feet.: 
Ala«!  feaid  Humphrey,  I  may  not  ride, 

My  horse  is  tired  as  you  may  see; 
^Aoe  I  ouoe  from  London  city, 
l.n  K^Myar  uight  nor  day,  I  tell  you  plain. 
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There  came  no  sleep  within  my  eye; 

On  my  business  I  thought  certaine. 
J4ty  thee  down  Humphrey,  he  said,  and  sleep, 

I  will  give  space  of  hours  three: 
A  fresh  horse  I  thee  beehyte, 

Shall  bring  thee  through  the  West  Countrey. 
Humphrey  slept  not  hours  two. 

But  on  his  journey  well  thought  hee; 
A  fresh  horse  was  brought  him  tooe. 

To  bring  him  through  the  West  Countrey. 
Then  Humphrey  Brereton  with  mickle  might, 

Hard  at  Latham  knocketh  hee; 
Who  is  it,  said  the  porter,  this  time  of  the  night, 

That  so  hastily  calleth  on  mee? 
The  porter  then  in  that  state, 

That  time  of  the  night  riseth  hee, 
And  forthwith  opened  me  the  gate, 

And  received  both  my  horse  and  me. 
Then  said  Humphrey  Brereton,  truely 

With  the  Loni  Strange  speak  would  I  faine. 
From  his  father  the  Earle  of  Darby. 

Then  was  I  welcom  that  time  certaine; 
A  torch  burned  that  same  tide. 

And  other  lights  that  he  might  see; 
And  brought  him  to  the  bedd  side 

Where  as  the  Lord  Strange  lie. 
The  lord  mused  in  that  tide. 

Said,  Humphrey  Brereton,  what  mak'st  thou  here? 
How  fareth  my  father,  that  noble  lord, 

In  all  England  that  hath  no  peer? 
Humphrey  took  him  a  letter  in  hand. 

And  said,  Behold,  my  lord,  and  you  may  see. 
When  the  Lord  Strange  looked  the  letter  upon. 

The  tears  trickled  downe  from  his  eye: 
He  said,  we  must  come  under  a  doud. 

We  must  never  trusted  bee; 
We  may  sigh  and  make  a  great  moane. 

This  world  is  not  as  it  will  bee. 
Have  here,  Humphrey,  pounds  three. 

Better  rewarded  may  thou  bee; 
Ck)mmend  me  to  my  father  dear, 

His  daily  blessing  he  would  give  me; 
He  said  also  in  that  tide. 

Tell  him  also  thus  from  me; 
If  I  be  able  to  go  or  ride. 

This  appointment  keep  will  L 

When  Humphrey  received  the  gold,  I  say^ 
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Straight  to  Manchester  rideth  hee, 
The  snn  was  light  up  of  the  day, 

He  was  aware  of  the  Warden  and  Edward  Stanley; 
The  one  brother  said  to  the  other, 

As  they  together  their  mattins  did  say: 
Behold,  lie  said,  my  own  dear  brother, 

Yonder  comes  Humphrey  Brereton,  it  is  no  nay. 
My  father's  servant  at  command 

Some  hasty  tydeings  bringeth  hee. 
He  took  them  either  a  letter  in  hand, 

And  bad  them  behold,  read  and  see: 
They  tum'd  their  backs  shortly  tho'y 

And  read  those  letters  readily.  j 

Up  they  leap  and  laughed  too»  , 

And  also  they  made  game  and  glee,-*  j 

Fair  fare  our  father,  that  noble  lord, 

To  stirr  and  rise  now  beginneth  hee; 
Buckingham's  blood  shall  be  wroken,  \ 

That  was  beheaded  in  Salsbury; 
Fare  fall  that  countesse,  the  king's  daughter. 

That  fair  lady,  young  Bessye, 
We  trust  in  Jesus  in  time  hereafter. 

To  bring  thy  love  over  the  sea. 
Have  here,  Humphrey,  of  either  of  us  shillings  teI^ 

Better  rewarded  may  thou  bee. 
He  took  the  gold  of  the  two  gentlemen, 

To  sir  Jolm  Savage  then  rideth  hee; 
He  took  him  then  a  letter  in  hand. 

And  bad  him  behold,  read  and  see: 
When  sir  John  Savage  looked  the  letter  upon. 

All  blackned  the  knight's  blee; 
Woman's  wisdom  is  wondrous  to  hear,  loe, 

My  uncle  is  turned  by  young  Bessye: 
Whether  it  turn  to  waile  or  woe. 

At  my  uncle's  bidding  will  I  bee. 
To  Sheffield  Castle  at  that  same  tide. 

In  all  the  hast  that  might  bee, 
Humphrey  took  his  horse  and  forth  could  rid^ 

To  Gilbert  Talbot  fair  and  free. 
He  took  him  a  letter  in  his  hand, 

Behold,  said  Humphrey,  read  and  see; 
When  he  the  letter  looked  upon, 

A  loud  laughter  laughed  hee, — 
Fare  fail  tliat  Lord  in  his  renowne  there^ 

To  stirr  and  rise  beginneth  hee: 
fall  lUiMnyti  that  countesse  clear, 
I    ]^4  Itiat  wicb  couneall  cou'd  give  truelyt 
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Commend  me  to  my  nephew  nigh  of  blood. 

The  young  Earle  of  Shrewsbury, 
Bid  him  nei&er  dread  for  death  nor  good; 

In  the  Tower  of  London  if  he  bee, 
I  shall  make  London  gates  to  tremble  and  quake^ 

But  my  nephew  borrowed  shall  bee. 
Commend  me  to  the  countesse  that  fair  make^ 

King  Edward's  daughter,  young  Bessy: 
Tell  her  I  trust  in  Jesu  that  hath  no  pear, 

To  bring  her  love  over  the  sea. 
Commend  me  to  that  lord  to  me  so  dear. 

That  lately  was  made  the  Earle  of  Darby; 
And  every  hair  of  my  head 

For  a  man  counted  might  bee. 
With  that  lord  without  any  dread. 

With  him  will  I  live  and  dye. 
Have  here,  Humphrey,  pounds  three, 

Better  rewarded  may  thou  bee: 
Look  to  London  gates  thou  ride  quickly. 

In  all  the  hast  that  may  bee; 
Commend  me  to  that  countesse  young  Bessy, 

She  was  King  Edward's  daughter  dear, 
Such  a  one  she  is,  I  say  truely. 

In  all  this  land  she  hath  no  peer. 
He  took  his  leave  at  that  time. 

Strait  to  London  rideth  he. 
In  all  the  hast  that  he  could  wind. 

His  journey  greatly  he  did  apply. 
But  when  he  came  to  London,  as  I  weene, 
i  It  was  but  a  little  before  the  evening, 

[  There  was  he  warr,  walking  in  a  garden. 

Both  the  earle,  and  Richard  the  king. 
When  the  earle  did  Humphrey  see. 

When  he  came  before  the  king. 
He  gave  him  a  privy  twink  then  with  his  eye. 

Then  downe  falls  Humphrey  on  his  knees  kneeling; 
Welcome,  Humphrey,  says  the  lord, 

I  have  missed  thee  weeks  three. 
I  have  been  in  the  west,  my  lord. 

There  bom  and  bred  was  I, 
For  to  sport  and  play  me  certaine. 

Among  my  friends  far  and  nigh. 
Tell  me,  Humphrey,  said  the  earle  then. 

How  fareth  all  that  same  countrey? 
Of  all  the  countreys  I  dare  well  say, 

They  be  the  flower  of  chivalry; 
F<Br  they  will  bycker  with  their  bowes, 
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They  will  fight  and  never  fly. 
Tell  me,  Homphrey,  I  thee  pray^ 

How  fareth  King  Richard  his  commenty? 
When  King  Richard  heard  him  say  so, 

In  his  heart  he  was  right  merry; 
He  with  his  cap  that  was  so  dear, 

He  thanked  that  lord  most  courteously: 
And  said,  Father  Stanley,  thou  art  to  me  near, 

Tou  are  the  chief  of  our  poor  commenty; 
Half  England  shall  be  thine. 

It  shall  be  equall  between  thee  and  me; 
I  am  thine  and  thou  art  mine. 

So  two  fellows  will  we  bee. 
1  swear  by  Mary,  that  mild  maiden, 

I  know  no  more  such  under  the  skye; 
When  I  am  king  and  wear  the  crown,  then 

1  will  be  chief  of  the  poor  commenty: 
Task  nor  mize  I  will  mskQ  none. 

In  no  countrey  farr  nor  nigh; 
If  their  goods  I  shoud  take  and  pluck  them  downe^ 

For  me  they  woud  fight  full  faintly: 
There  is  no  riches  to  me  so  rich, 

As  is  the  love  of  our  poor  commenty. 
When  they  had  ended  idl  their  speeches, 

They  take  their  leave  full  heartiley; 
And  to  his  bower  King  Richard  is  gone. 

The  earle  and  Humphrey  Brereton 
To  Bessy's  bower  anon  were  gone; 

When  Bessy  Humphrey  did  see  anon, 
She  took  him  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him  times  three. 

Welcome,  she  said,  Humphrey  Brereton; 
How  hast  thou  spedd  in  the  West  Countrey 

I  pray  thee  tell  me  quickly  and  anon. 
Into  a  parlour  they  went  from  thence, 

There  were  no  more  but  he  and  shec: 
Humphrey,  said  Bessy,  tell  me  e're  we  go  hence 

Some  tideings  out  of  the  West  Countrey; 
If  I  shall  send  for  yonder  prince 

To  come  over  the  sea,  for  the  love  of  me. 
And  if  King  Richard  shoud  him  convince, 

Alas!  it  were  great  ruthe  to  see. 
Or  iiiurthered  among  the  Stanley's  blood  to  be, 

Indeed  that  were  great  pitty; 
That  Might  on  that  prince  I  woud  not  see, 

For  all  the  gold  in  Christantie! 
Tell  ino,  Humphrey,  I  thee  pray, 
^  .^  How  hast  thou  spedd  in  the  West  Countrey? 
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What  answer  of  them  thou  had  now  say, 

And  what  reward  they  gave  to  thee. 
By  the  third  day  of  May  it  shall  be  seen. 

In  London  all  that  they  will  bee; 
Thou  shalt  in  England  be  a  queen, 

Or  else  doubtless  that  they  will  dye. 
Thus  they  proceed  forth  the  winter  then, 

Their  councell  they  kept  close  all  three, 
The  earle  he  wrought  by  prophecy  certaine, 

In  London  he  would  not  abide  or  bee. 
But  in  the  subburbs  without  the  city 

An  ould  inn  chosen  hath  hee« 
A  drew  an  Eagle  foot  on  the  door  truely, 

That  the  western  men  might  know  where  he  did  lye. 
Humphrey  stood  on  a  high  tower  then. 

He  looked  into  the  West  Countrey; 
Sir  William  Stanley  and  seven  in  green. 

He  was  aware  of  the  Eagle  drawne; 
He  drew  himselfe  so  wonderous  nigh. 

And  bad  his  men  go  into  the  towne. 
And  drink  the  wine  and  make  merry; 

Lito  the  same  inn  he  went  full  prest> 
Whereas  the  earle  his  brother  lay. 

Humphrey  full  soon  into  the  west 
Looks  over  a  long  lee; 

He  was  aware  of  the  Lord  Strange  and  seven  in  green, 
Ck)me  rideing  into  the  city. 

When  he  was  aware  of  the  Eagle  drawn, 
He  drew  himself  so  wonderously  nigh, 

He  bad  his  men  go  into  the  towne  certain. 
And  drink  the  wine  and  make  merry; 

And  he  himselfe  drew  then. 
Where  as  his  father  in  the  inne  lay. 

Humphrey  looked  in  the  west,  I  say, 
Sixteen  in  green  then  did  he  see; 

He  was  aware  of  the  Warden  and  Edward  Stanley, 
Come  rideing  both  in  one  company. 

When  they  were  aware  of  the  Eagle  drawne, 
The  gentlemen  they  drew  it  nee; 

And  bad  their  men  go  into  the  towne. 
And  drink  the  wine  and  make  merry. 

And  did  go  themselves  into  the  same  inn  full  prest. 
Where  the  earle  their  father  lay. 

Yet  Humphrey  beholdeth  into  the  west, 
And  looketh  towards  the  north  countrey; 

He  was  aware  of  Sir  John  Savage  and  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot 
Came  rideing  both  in  one  company. 
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When  they  were  aware  of  the  Eagle  drawi^ 
Themselyes  grew  it  full  nigh. 

And  had  their  men  go  into  the  towne^ 
To  drink  the  wine  and  make  meny. 

They  did  go  themselves  into  the  same  Ini^ 
Where  as  the  earle  and  Bessy  lye. 

When  all  the  lords  together  were, 
Amongst  them  all  Bessy  was  full  buissy; 

With  goodly  words  Bessy  then  said  there, 
Fair  lords,  what  will  yon  do  for  me? 

Will  you  relieve  yonder  prince. 
That  is  exiled  beyond  the  sea? 

I  would  not  have  King  Richard  him  to  conviQce^ 
For  aU  the  gold  in  Christentye. 

The  E^le  of  Darby  came  forth  then, 
These  words  he  said  to  young  Bessye, — 

Ten  thousand  pounds  will  I  send, 
Bessy,  for  the  love  of  thee. 

And  twenty  thousand  Eagle  feet, 
The  queen  of  England  for  to  make  thee; 

Then  Bessy  most  lowly  the  earle  did  greet, 
And  thankt  his  honor  most  heartiley. 

Sir  William  Stanley  came  forth  then, 
These  words  he  said  to  fair  Bessy: 

Remember,  Bessy,  another  time,  f 

Who  doth  the  most,  Bessy,  for  thee;  I 

Ten  thousand  coats,  that  shall  be  red  certainob 
In  an  hours  warning  ready  shall  bee; 

In  England  thou  shalt  be  our  queen. 
Or  doubtlesse  I  will  dye. 

Sir  John  Savage  came  forth  then, 
These  words  he  said  to  young  Bessye,— 

A  thousand  marks  for  thy  sake  certaino. 
Will  I  send  thy  love  beyond  the  sea. 

Sir  Gilbert  Talbott  came  forth  then, 
These  were  the  words  he  said  to  Bessy: 

Ten  thousand  marks  for  thy  sake  certaine^ 
I  will  send  to  beyond  the  sea. 

The  Lord  Strange  came  forth  then, 
These  were  the  words  he  said  to  Bessy: 

A  little  money  and  few  men, 
Will  bring  thy  love  over  the  sea; 

Let  us  keep  our  gold  at  home,  said  he, 
For  to  wage  our  company; 

For  if  we  sliould  send  it  over  the  sea, 
We  ahoud  put  our  gold  in  jeopartie. 
^^  Edward  Stanley  came  forth  then^ 
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Tbeae  were  the  words  he  said  to  Bessie: 

Remember,  liesaye,  another  time, 
Who  that  now  doth  the  test  for  thee^ 

For  there  is  no  powei"  that  I  have. 
Nor  no  gold  for  to  give  thee; 

I  will  be  under  my  father's  banner,  if  Qod  me  Mve, 
Hiere  either  to  live  or  dye. 

Beaaye  came  forth  before  die  lords  all, 
And  downe  she  falleth  upon  her  knee; 

Nineteen  thousand  pound  of  gold  I  shall 
Bend  my  love  behind  the  sea, 

A  love  letter,  and  a  gold  ring, 
From  my  heart  root  rit«  will  I. 

Wbo  shall  he  the  messenger  the  same  to  bring. 
Both  the  gold  and  the  writeing  over  the  sea? 

Humphrey  Brereton,  aaid  Bessy, 
I  know  him  trusty  and  true  cerlaine, 

Therefore  the  writeing  and  the  gold  trudy 
By  him  shall  be  carried  to  Little  Brittaine. 

Alas,  said  Humphry,  I  dare  not  take  in  haa^ 
To  carry  the  gold  over  the  seai 

These  galley  shipps  they  be  so  strange. 
They  will  me  night  so  wonderously; 

They  will  me  rohb,  they  will  me  drown^ 
They  will  take  the  gold  from  me. 

Hold  thy  peace,  Humphrey,  said  Beasye  then. 
Thou  shalt  it  carry  without  jepordye; 

Thou  shalt  not  have  any  caskett  nOr  any  male. 
Nor  budgett,  nor  cloak  sack,  sball  go  with  thee; 

Three  mutes  that  be  stiff  and  strong  withall, 
Sore  loaded  with  gold  shall  they  be^ 

With  saddle-side  skirted  I  do  tell  thee 
Wherein  the  gold  sowe  will  I: 

If  any  man  faine  whose  is  the  shipp  truely 
That  saileth  forth  upon  the  sea, 

Say  it  is  the  Lord  Lislay, 
In  England  and  France  well  bdoved  is  he. 

Then  came  forth  the  Earla  of  Darby, 

These  words  he  said  to  young  Bessy: 
He  said,  Besaye,  thou  art  to  blame 

To  appoint  any  shipp  upon  the  sea; 
I  have  a  good  shipp  of  my  owne. 

Shall  carry  Humphrey  with  the  mulea  thiwi 
An  eagle  shall  be  drawne  upon  the  mast  lop* 

That  the  Italians  may  it  s6e 
There  is  no  fi-eak  in  all  France 

The  eagle  that  dare  cune  nee. 
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If  anj  one  ask  whose  shipp  it  is,  then 

8*7  it  is  the  Earles  of  Darby. 
Uomphrey  took  the  three  mules  then. 

Into  the  west  wind  wou'd  hee, 
Witboot  all  doubt  at  Liverpoole 

fie  took  shipping  upon  the  sea: 
With  a  swift  wind  and  a  liart, 

lf«  so  saild  upon  the  sea, 
Tr>  K^iggrames  Abbey  in  Little  Brittain, 

Wh^e  as  the  English  Prince  lie; 
H^iWffU^  was  a  Cheshire  man, 

W^li  h0i  knew  Humphrey  when  he  him  aea; 
ttfmftttrffy  knockt  at  the  gate  truely, 

WW«  as  the  porter  stood  it  by, 
A»4  wdeomed  me  full  heartiley, 

Ais4  rciceived  then  my  mules  three; 
I  *lMii  thee  give  in  this  breed 

'lo  thy  reward  pounds  three; 
I  w ill  none  of  thy  gold,  the  porter  said, 

Nor  Humphrejr  none  of  the  fee, 
I  will  open  thee  the  gates  certaine 

To  receive  thee  and  the  mules  three; 
For  a  Cheshire  man  bom  am  I  certain, 

From  the  Malpas  but  miles  three. 
The  porter  opened  the  gates  that  time. 

And  received  him  and  the  mules  three* 
The  wine  that  was  in  the  hall  that  time 

He  gave  to  Humphrey  Brereton  truely. 
Alas!  said  Humphrey,  how  shoud  I  doe, 

I  am  strayed  in  a  strange  countrey, 
The  Prince  of  England  I  do  not  know, 

Before  I  never  did  him  see. 
I  shall  thee  tell,  said  the  porter  then, 

The  Prince  of  England  know  shall  ye, 
Low  where  he  siteth  at  the  butts  certaine, 

With  other  lords  two  or  three; 
He  weareth  a  gown  of  velvet  black 

And  it  IS  cutted  above  the  knee, 
With  a  long  visage  and  pale  and  black — 

Thereby  know  that  prince  may  ye; 
A  wart  he  hath,  the  porter  said, 

A  little  alsoe  above  the  chinn, 
His  iiioe  is  white,  his  wart  is  redd. 

No  nutr^.  tlian  the  head  of  a  small  pinn; 
You  may  know  the  prince  certaine. 

Am  soon  as  tou  look  upon  him  truely.— 
He  received  toe  wine  of  the  porter,  then 
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With  him  he  took  the  mules  three. 
When  Humphrey  came  before  that  prince, 

He  falleth  downe  upon  his  knee, 
He  ddivereth  the  letters  which  Bessy  sent, 

And  so  did  he  the  mules  three, 
A  rich  ring  with  a  stone. 

Thereof  the  prince  glad  was  hee; 
He  took  the  ring  of  Humphrey  then, 

And  kissed  the  ring  times  three. 
Humphrey  kneeled  still  as  any  stone. 

As  sure  as  I  do  tell  to  thee; 
Humphrey  of  the  prince  answer  gott  none. 

Therefore  in  heart  was  he  heavy; 
Humphrey  stood  up  then  full  of  skill. 

And  then  to  the  prince  said  he: 
Why  standest  thou  so  still  at  thy  wilL 

Ad  no  answer  dost  give  to  .^e?  ^ 
I  am  come  from  the  Stanleys'  blood  so  dear. 

King  of  England  for  to  make  thee, 
A  fairer  lady  then  thou  shalt  have  to  thy  fair, 

There  is  not  one  in  all  christantye; 
She  is  a  countesse,  a  king's  daughter,  Humphrey  said, 

The  name  of  her  it  is  Bessye, 
She  can  write,  and  she  can  read. 

Well  can  she  work  by  prophecy; 
I  may  be  caUed  a  lewd  messenger, 

For  answer  of  thee  I  can  gett  none, 
I  may  sail  home  with  heavy  cheare. 

What  shall  I  say  when  I  come  home? 
The  prince  he  took  the  Lord  Lee, 

And  the  Earle  of  Oxford  was  him  nee, 
The  Lord  Ferris  wou'd  not  him  beguile  truely. 

To  councell  they  are  gone  all  three; 
When  they  had  their  councell  taken, 

To  Humphrey  then  turned  he: 
Answer,  Humphrey,  I  can  give  none  truely 

Within  the  space  of  weeks  three; 
Tlie  mules  into  a  stable  were  taken  anon, 

The  saddle  skirts  unopened  were, 
Therein  he  found  gold  great  plenty 

For  to  wage  a  company. 
He  caused  the  abbot  to  make  him  chear: 

Li  my  stead  now  let  him  be, 
If  I  be  king  and  wear  the  crown 

Well  acquited  Abbott  shalt  thou  be. 
Early  in  the  morning  they  made  them  knowne, 

Ab  soon  as  the  light  they  oou'd  see; 
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WM^  Mm  Mp  tokMh  his  lords  three, 

Aikl  4it#«>^  U/  Paris  he  took  his  way. 
Aa  MfifV^^i  fA  arms  they  made  ready, 

1^  m^tt^  Mtd  twmity  they  cou'd  him  pray, 
Aa4  tKit^  Ut  f/ring  him  over  the  sea, 

7aA  f^MtUijul  blood  for  me  hath  sent, 
7)wp  f^^/«^  '^  En^^and  for  to  make  me, 

Aa4  I  U«afik  them  for  their  intent, 
tt^^  A  *^^  in  England  I  wear  the  crowne, 

'$t^  w^Y^xUA  the  King  of  France  shall  foe? 
7  A^«  4M^wered  the  King  of  France  anon, 

jMUa  ri//r  money  he  getteth  none  of  me^ 
S3^^^  $4f*  thipps  to  bring  him  over  the  sea; 

iu  hftf^Und  if  he  wear  the  crowne, 
7m««  will  he  claim  them  for  his  own  tmely; 

With  this  answer  departed  the  prince  anon^ 
AM  nft  departed  the  same  tide, 

h9A  tli<;  English  lords  three 
*t^  lUsf/^f/^rnmoji  Abbey  soon  coud  the  ride, 

1YM?r«  MM  Humpiirey  Brereton  then  lee; 
Hm^*:  (f  uiijphrev  a  tliousand  mark  here, 

IS^dtAsr  rewarded  may  thou  be; 
^  y'Mitn^Jiii  mo  to  Bessv  that  Coontesse  dear, 

IMor*^  her  never  did  I  see: 
/  irwi  In  God  she  shall  be  my  feer, 

For  h<;r  I  will  traveli  over  the  sea; 
^/tmmmuti  me  to  my  father  Stanley,  to  me  so  dear. 

My  owne  mother  married  hath  he, 
Mh^  hiffi  hcire  a  love  letter  full  right 

AimI  Hiiother  to  young  Bessye, 
'f^W  lutr,  1  trust  in  Jesus  full  of  might 

That  my  queen  that  she  shall  boo; 
^AHMsutwi  mo  to  Sir  William  Stanley, 

That  noble  knight  in  the  west  oountrey, 
'it^W  him  that  about  Michaelmas  certaine 

In  England  I  do  hope  to  bo; 
Au  Miln;rd  haven  I  will  come  inn 

VfMi  all  tlm  power  that  make  may  I, 
'l\m  firiki  Umn*\  I  will  come  inn 

t^hiJI  Sh%  Ui4i  U»wne  of  Hlirewsbury; 
^#*y  M#  IVllllam  Htanlny,  tliat  noble  knight, 

7  ImMI  n\iiUi  that  li«i  will  l(K)k  on  me: 
0/*h9HKf^  tnn  Ut  Mr  (illlMirt  Tall)Ot,  that  royall  knight» 

H^  mntU  )n  fhn  north  coiintrey, 
A/^  1^^  thiUn  HavMtffi,  that  man  of  might, 

ppi$^  iimm  mM  Ut  UHik  oti  mn, 
^^  I  U*Htl,  Ui  iImuh  (!brlst  so  l\ill  of  might. 
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In  England  for  to  abide  and  bee. 
I  will  none  of  thy  gold,  sir  prince,  flaid  Hnmphrej,  then^ 

Nor  none  sure  will  I  have  of  thy  fee, 
Therefore  keep  thy  gold  thee  withm. 

For  to  wage  thy  company; 
If  every  hair  were  a  man, 

With  thee,  dr  prince,  will  I  be: 
Thus  Humphrey  Brereton  his  leave  hath  tane. 

And  saileth  forth  upon  the  sea, 
Straight  to  London  he  rideth  then. 

There  as  the  earle  and  Bessy  lay; 
And  bad  them  behold,  read  and  see. 

The  earle  took  leave  of  Richard  the  king, 
And  into  the  west  wind  wou'd  he; 

He  left  Bessye  in  Leicester  then 
And  bad  her  lye  in  pryvilye. 

For  if  king  Richard  knew  thee  here  anon, 
In  a  fire  burned  thou  must  be. 

Straight  to  Latham  the  earle  is  gone^ 
There  as  the  Lord  Strange  then  lee; 

He  sent  the  Lord  Strange  to  London, 
To  keep  King  Richard  company. 

Sir  William  Stanley  made  anone 
Ten  thousand  coats  readily. 

Which  were  as  redd  as  any  blood. 
Thereon  the  hart's  head  was  set  full  high, 

Which  after  were  tryed  both  trusty  and  good 
As  any  cou'd  be  in  Cluristantye. 

Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  ten  thousand  doggs 
In  one  hour's  warning  for  to  be,- 

And  Sir  John  Savage  fifteen  white  hoods. 
Which  wou'd  fight  and  never  fiee; 

Edward  Stanley  had  three  hundred  men. 
There  were  no  better  in  Christanlye; 

Sir  Rees  ap  Thomas,  a  knight  of  Wales  certain. 
Eight  thousand  spears  brought  he 

Sir  William  Stanley  sat  in  the  Holt  Castle, 
And  looked  over  his  head  so  high; 

Which  way  standeth  the  wind,  can  any  tell? 
I  pray  you,  my  men,  look  and  see. 

The  wind  it  standeth  south  east. 
So  said  a  knight  that  stood  him  by. 

This  night  yonder  prince,  truely 
Into  England  entereth  hee. 

He  odled  a  gentleman  that  stood  him  nigh, 
His  name  was  Rowland  of  Warburton, 

He  bad  him  go  to  Shrewsbury  that  mg^t»  .  ^^ 
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And  bid  yonder  prince  come  inn: 

But  when  Rowland  came  to  Shrewsbury, 
The  portcnlles  was  let  downe; 

They  called  him  Henry  Tydder,  in  scorn  truely» 
And  said,  in  England  he  shou'd  wear  no  crowne; 

Bowland  bethought  him  of  a  wyle  then, 
And  tied  a  writeing  to  a  stone, 

And  threw  the  writeing  over  the  wall  certain. 
And  bad  the  baili£&  to  look  it  upon: 

They  opened  the  gates  on  every  side, 
And  met  the  prince  with  procession; 

And  wou'd  not  in  Shrewsbury  there  abide, 
But  straight  he  drest  him  to  Stafford  towne. 
King  Richard  heard  then  of  his  comeing. 
He  called  his  lords  of  great  renowne; 

The  Lord  Fearcy  he  came  to  the  king 
And  upon  his  knees  he  falleth  downe, 
I  have  thirty  thousand  fighting  men 
For  to  keep  the  crown  with  thee. 

The  Duke  of  Northfolk  came  to  the  king  anone^ 
And  downe  he  falleth  upon  his  knee; 

The  Earle  of  Surrey,  that  was  his  heir. 
Were  both  in  one  company; 

We  have  either  twenty  thousand  men  here. 
For  to  keep  the  crown  with  thee. 

The  Lord  Latimer,  and  the  Lord  Lovell, 
And  the  Earle  of  Kent  he  stood  him  by. 

The  Lord  Ross,  and  the  Lord  Scrope,  I  you  tell. 
They  were  all  in  one  company; 

The  Bishopp  of  Durham,  he  was  not  away. 
Sir  William  Bonner  he  stood  him  by, 

The  good  Sir  William  of  Harrington,  as  I  say, 
Said,  he  wou*d  fight  and  never  fly. 
King  Richard  made  a  messenger. 
And  sent  him  into  the  west  countrey. 

And  bid  the  Earle  of  Darby  make  him  bowne, 
And  bring  twenty  thousand  men  unto  me, 

Or  else  the  Lord  Strange  his  head  I  will  him  send. 
And  doubtless  his  son  shall  dye; 

For  hitherto  his  father  I  took  for  my  friend. 
And  now  he  hath  deceived  me. 

Another  herald  appeared  then 
To  Sir  William  Stanley  that  doughty  knight, 

Bid  him  bring  to  me  ten  thousand  men. 
Or  else  to  death  he  shall  be  dight. 

Then  answered  that  doughty  knight. 
And  spake  to  the  herald  without  letting; 
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Say,  upon  Bosseworth  Field  I  meen  to  fight^ 
Uppon  Monday  early  in  the  morning; 

Such  a  breakfast  I  him  behight, 
As  never  did  knight  to  any  king. 

The  messenger  home  can  him  gett, 
To  tell  King  Richard  this  tydeing. 

Fast  together  his  hands  then  cou'd  he  ding, 
And  said,  the  Lord  Strange  shou'd  surely  dye; 

And  putt  him  into  the  Tow^er  of  London, 
For  at  liberty  he  shou'd  not  bee. 

Lett  us  leave  Richard  and  his  lords  full  of  pride, 
And  talk  we  more  of  the  Stanleys'  blood, 

That  brought  Richmond  over  the  sea  with  wind  and  tyde. 
From  Litle  Brittain  into  England  over  the  flood. 

Now  is  Earle  Richmond  into  Stafford  come. 
And  Sir  William  Stanley  to  Litle  Stoone; 

The  prince  had  rather  then  all  the  gold  in  Christantye, 
To  have  Sir  William  Stanley  to  look  upon; 

A  messenger  was  made  ready  anone^ 
That  night  to  go  to  Litle  Stoon; 

Sir  William  Stanley  he  rideth  to  Stafford  towne^ 
With  a  solemn  company  ready  bowne. 

When  the  knight  to  Stafford  was  oomi*? 
That  Earle  Richmond  might  him  see» 

He  took  him  in  his  arms  then, 
And  there  he  kissed  him  times  three; 

The  welfare  of  thy  body  doth  comfort  me  more 
Then  all  the  gold  in  Christantye. 

Then  answered  that  royall  knight  there, 
And  to  the  prince  these  words  spake  he,«- 

Remember,  man,  both  night  and  day. 
Who  doth  now  the  most  for  thee;      « 

In  England  thou  shalt  wear  a  crown,  I  say, 
Or  else  doubtless  I  will  dye; 

A  fairer  lady  then  thou  shalt  have  for  thy  feer, 
Was  there  never  in  Christanty; 

She  is  a  countesse,  a  king's  daughter. 
And  there  to  both  wise  and  witty; 

I  must  this  night  to  Stone,  my  soveraigne; 
For  to  comfort  my  company. 

The  prince  he  took  him  by  the  hand. 
And  said,  farewell.  Sir  William,  fair  and  free* 

Now  is  word  come  to  Sir  William  Stanley  thercy 
Early  in  the  Monday,  in  the  morning. 

That  the  Earle  of  Darby,  his  brother  dear, 
Had  given  battle  to  Richard  the  king. 

That  wou'd  I  not,  said  Sir  William  anone, 
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For  all  the  gold  in  Christantye, 

That  the  battle  shou'd  be  done; 
Straight  to  Lichfield  cou'd  he  ride. 

In  all  the  hast  that  might  bee, 
And  when  he  came  to  Lichfield  that  lyde. 

All  they  cryed  King  Henry: 
Straight  to  Bolesworth  can  they  go 

Li  all  the  hast  that  might  be, 
But  when  he  came  Bolesworth  Field  unto, 

There  met  a  royall  company; 
The  Elarle  of  Darby  thither  was  come, 

And  twenty  thousand  stood  him  by; 
Sir  John  Savage,  his  sister's  son, 

He  was  his  nephew  of  his  blood  so  nigh, 
He  had  fifteen  hundred  fighting  men, 

That  wou'd  fight  and  never  flye; 
Sir  William  Stanley,  that  royall  knight,  then 

Ten  thousand  red  coats  had  he. 
They  wou'd  bicker  with  their  bows  there. 

They  wou'd  fight  and  never  flye; 
The  Bed  Rosse,  and  the  Blew  Boar, 

They  were  both  a  solemn  company; 
Sir  Rees  ap  Thomas  he  was  thereby, 

With  ten  thousand  spears  of  mighty  tree; 
The  Earle  of  Richmond  went  to  the  Karle  of  Darby, 

And  downe  he  falleth  upon  his  knee, 
Said,  father  Stanley,  full  of  might. 

The  vaward  I  pray  you  give  to  me. 
For  I  am  come  to  claime  my  right. 

And  faine  revenged  won  d  I  bee. 
Stand  up,  he  said,  my  son,  quickly. 

Thou  hast  thy  mother's  blessing  truely. 
The  vaward,  son,  I  will  give  to  thee, 

So  that  thou  wilt  be  ordered  by  me: 
Sir  William  Stanley,  my  brother  dear, 

In  the  battle  he  shall  be; 
Sir  John  Savage,  he  hath  no  peer. 

He  shall  be  a  wing  then  to  thee; 
Sir  Rees  ap  Thomas  shall  break  the  array. 

For  he  will  fight  and  never  flee; 
I  myselfe  will  hove  on  the  hill,  I  say. 

The  fair  battle  I  will  see. 
King  Richard  he  hoveth  upon  the  mountaine; 

He  was  aware  of  the  banner  of  the  bould  Stanley, 
And  saith.  Fetch  hither  the  Lord  Strange  certain, 

For  he  shall  dye  this  same  day; 
j^^       To  the  death.  Lord,  thee  ready  make. 
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For  I  tell  thee  certainly 
That  thou  shalt  dye  for  thj  uncle's  sake, 

Wild  William  of  Stanley. 
If  I  shall  dye,  said  the  Lord  Strange  then. 

As  God  forbid  it  shou'd  so  bee, 
Alas!  for  my  lady  that  is  at  home. 

It  should  be  long  or  she  see  me, 
But  we  shall  meet  at  doomsday, 

When  the  great  doom  shall  be. 
He  called  for  a  gent  in  good  fay, 

Of  Lancashire,  both  fair  and  free, 
The  name  of  him  it  was  Lathum; 

A  ring  of  gould  he  took  from  his  finger, 
And  threw  it  to  the  gent  then, 

And  bad  him  bring  it  to  Lancaflhire, 
To  his  lady  that  was  at  home; 

At  her  table  she  may  sit  right. 
Or  she  see  her  l(Hrd  it  may  be  long, 

I  have  no  foot  to  fligh  nor  fight, 
I  must  be  murdered  with  the  king: 

If  fortune  my  uncle  Sir  William  Stanley  loose  the  field, 
As  Grod  forbid  it  shou'd  so  bee, 

Pray  her  to  take  my  eldest  son  and  child. 
And  exile  him  over  behind  the  sea;    , 

He  may  come  in  another  time 
By  feild  or  fleet,  by  tower  or  towne, 

Wreak  so  be  may  his  father's  death  in  fyne. 
Upon  Richard  of  England  that  weareth  the  crown. 

A  knight  to  King  Richard  then  did  appeare, 
The  good  Sir  William  of  Harrington. 

Let  that  lord  have  his  life,  my  dear 
Sir  king,  I  pray  you  grant  me  this  boone, 

We  shall  have  upon  tliis  field  anon. 
The  father^  the  son,  and  the  uncle  all  three; 

Then  shall  you  deem,  lord,  with  your  own  mouth  then, 
What  shall  be  the  death  of  them  all  three. 

Then  a  block  was  cast  upon  the  ground. 
Thereon  the  lord's  head  was  laid, 

A  slave  over  his  head  can  stand, 
And  thus  that  time  to  him  thus  said: 

In  faith  there  is  np  other  booty  tho'. 
But  need  that  thou  must  be  dead. 

Harrington  in  hart  was  full  woe. 
When  he  saw  that  the  lord  must  needs  be  dead. 

He  said,  our  ray  breaketh  on  ev'ry  side. 
We  put  our  feyld  in  jepordie. 

He  took  up  the  lord  that  tyde, 
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King  Richard  after  did  him  never  see. 

Then  they  blew  up  their  bewgles  of  brassy 
That  made  many  a  wife  to  cry  alasl 

And  many  a  wive's  child  fatherlesse; 
They  shott  of  guns  then  very  fast, 

Over  their  heads  they  could  them  throw; 
Arrows  flew  tliem  between, 

As  thick  as  any  liayle  or  snowe, 
As  then  that  time  might  plaine  be  seene; 

Then  Bees  ap  Thomns  with  the  black  raven. 
Shortly  he  brake  their  array; 

Then  with  thirty  thousand  fighting  men 
The  Lord  Pearcy  went  his  way; 

The  Duke  of  Northefolke  wou'd  have  fledd  with  a  good  wil^ 
With  twenty  thousand  of  his  company; 

They  went  up  to  a  wind  millne  uppon  a  hiU, 
That  stood  soe  fayre  and  wonderousse  hye; 

There  he  met  Sir  John  Savage,  a  royail  knight^ 
And  with  him  a  worthy  company; 

To  the  death  was  he  then  dight, 
And  his  sonne  prisoner  taken  was  he; 

Then  the  Lord  Alroes  began  for  to  fle^ 
And  so  did  many  other  moe; 

When  King  Richard  that  sight  did  see. 
In  his  heart  hee  was  never  soe  wc^e: 

I  pray  you  my  merry  men,  be  not  away. 
For  upon  this  field  will  I  like  a  man  dye^* 

For  I  had  rather  dye  this  day. 
Then  with  the  Standley  prisoner  to  be. 

A  knight  to  King  Richard  can  say  there. 
Good  Sir  William  of  Harrington; 

He  said,  sir  king,  it  hathe  no  peer, 
Upon  this  feyld  to  death  to  be  done. 

For  there  may  no  man  these  dints  abide; 
Low,  your  horse  is  ready  at  your  hand; 

Sett  the  crown  upon  my  head  that  tyde, 
Give  me  my  battle  axe  in  my  hand; 

I  make  a  vow  to  nnrld  Mary  that  is  so  bright, 
I  will  dye  the  king  of  merry  England. 

Besides  his  head  they  hewed  the  crown  down  rights 
That  after  he  was  not  able  to  stand; 

They  dinge  him  downe  as  they  were  woode, 
They  beat  his  bassnet  to  his  heade, 

Until  the  braynes  came  out  with  the  bloode; 
They  never  left  him  till  he  was  dead. 

llien  carryed  they  him  to  Leicester, 
iQg    And  pulled  his  head  under  his  feet. 
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Bessye  mett  him  with  a  meny  cheare. 
And  with  these  words  she  did  him  greete; 

How  like  jou  the  killing  of  my  brethren  dear? 
Welcome,  gentle  uncle,  home! 

Great  solace  ytt  was  to  see  and  hear. 
When  the  battell  jt  was  all  done; 

I  tell  you,  masters,  without  lett, 
When  the  Red  Rosse  soe  fair  of  hew, 

And  young  Bessye  together  mett, 
It  was  great  joy  I  say  to  you. 

A  bishopp  them  marryed  with  a  ringe 
The  two  bloods  of  great  renowne. 

Bessy  said,  now  may  we  singe, 
Wee  two  bloods  are  made  all  one. 

The  £arle  of  Darby  hee  was  there. 
And  Sir  William  Stanley,  that  noble  knight, 

Upon  their  heads  he  set  the  crown  so  fair. 
That  was  made  of  gould  so  bright. 

And  there  he  came  under  a  cloud. 
That  some  time  in  England  looked  full  high; 

But  then  the  hart  he  lost  his  head. 
That  after  no  man  couM  him  see. 

But  Jesus,  that  is  both  bright  and  shine. 
And  bom  was  of  myld  Mary, 

Save  and  keepe  our  noble  kinge, 
And  also  the  poore  conmientie         Amen* 
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EARKEN  to  me,  gentlemen, 

Come  ami  yoii  shall  heare; 

lie  tell  you  of  two  of  the  boldest 

brethren. 
That  ever  horn  y-were. 


KING  ESTMEBE. 


The  tone  of  them  was  Adler  jonge. 

The  tother  was  kjng  Estmere; 
The  were  as  bolde  men  in  their  deedes^ 

As  any  were  farr  and  neare. 

As  they  were  drinking  ale  and  wine 

Within  kyng  Estmeres  halle : 
When  will  ye  marry  a  wyfe,  broth^r^ 

A  wyfe  to  gladd  as  all? 

Then  bespake  him  kyng  Estmere, 

And  answered  him  hastilee: 
I  knowe  not  that  ladye  in  any  lande^ 

That  is-  able  to  marry  with  mee. 

Kyng  Adland  hath  a  daughter,  brother, 

Men  call  her  bright  and  sheene; 
1£  I  were  kynge  here  in  your  stead. 

That  ladye  shold  be  queene. 

Sayes,  Beade  me,  reade  me,  deare  brother, 

Throughout  merry  Engird, 
Where  we  might  find  a  messenger 

Betweene  us  two  to  sonde. 

Sayes,  You  shall  ryde  yourselfe,  brother, 

lie  beare  you  compan^e; 
Many  throughe  fals  messengers  are  deceived, 

And  I  feare  lest  soe  shold  wee. 

Thus  the  renisht  them  to  ryde 

Of  twoe  good  renisht  steedes, 
And  when  they  came  to  kyng  Adlands  halle. 

Of  red  golde  shone  their  weedes. 

And  when  the  came  to  kyng  Adlands  halle 

Before  the  goodlye  yate, 
Ther  they  found  good  kyng  Adlknd 

Bearing  himselfe  theratt 

Nowe  Christ  thee  save,  good  kyng  Adlknd; 

Nowe  Christ  thee  save  and  see. 
Sayd,  You  be  welcome,  kyng  Estmere, 

Bight  hartilye  to  mee. 

You  have  a  daughter,  sayd  Adler  yonge^ 

Men  call  her  bright  and  sheene, 

My  brother  wold  marrye  her  to  his  wifie. 

Of  Englande  to  be  queene. 
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Yesterdaje  was  att  my  dere  daught^ 
Sjr  Bremor  the  kyng  of  Spayne; 

And  then  she  nicked  him  of  naye, 
I  feare  sheele  do  joue  the  same. 

The  kjng  of  Spajne  is  a  foule  paynlm^ 

And  leeveth  on  Mahound; 
And  pilye  it  were  that  fajre  lady^ 

Shold  manye  a  heathen  hound. 

But  grant  to  me,  sajes  kyng  Estmere, 

For  my  love  I  you  praye; 
That  I  may  see  your  daughter  dere 

Before  I  goe  hence  awaye. 

Althoaghe  itt  is  seven  yeare  and  more 
Syth  my  daughter  was  in  halle. 

She  shall  come  downe  once  for  your  sake 
To  glad  my  guest^s  alle. 

Downe  then  came  that  mayden  fajrre^ 

YHiih  ladyes  lacede  in  pall, 
And  halfe  a  hondred  of  bolde  knightes. 

To  bring  her  from  bowre  to  hall; 
And  eke  as  many  gentle  squieres, 

To  waite  upon  them  alL 

The  talents  of  golde,  were  on  her  head  setter 
Hunge  lowe  downe  to  her  knee; 

And  everye  rynge  on  her  small  fing^, 
Shone  of  the  chrystall  free. 

Sayes,  Christ  you  save,  my  deare  madame; 

Sayes,  Christ  you  save  and  see. 
Sayes,  You  be  welcome,  kyng  Estmere. 

Bight  welcome  unto  mee. 

And  iff  you  love  me,  as  you  saye. 

So  wdl  and  hartil^e. 
All  that  ever  you  are  comen  about 

Soone  sped  now  itt  may  bee. 

Then  bespake  her  father  deare: 

My  daughter,  I  saye  naye; 
Bemember  well  the  kyng  of  Spayne^ 

What  he  sayd  yesterdaye. 

He  wold  pull  downe  my  haUes  and  castles^ 
And  reave  me  of  my  lyfe: 
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And  ever  I  feare  that  paynim  kyng^ 
Iff  I  reave  him  of  hiis  wyfe. 

Tour  castles  and  jour  towres,  father. 

Are  stronglye  built  aboute; 
And  therefore  of  that  foule  pajnlm 

Wee  neede  not  stande  in  doubte. 

Fljght  me  your  troth,  nowe,  kyng  Estm^re^ 
By  heaven  and  your  righte  himde, 

That  you  will  marrye  me  to  your  wyfe^ 
And  make  me  queene  of  your  land. 

Then  kyng  Estmere  he  plight  his  troth 

By  heaven  and  his  righte  hand. 
That  he  wolde  marrye  her  to  his  wyfe, 

And  make  her  queene  of  his  land. 

And  he  tooke  leave  of  that  ladye  fayre, 

To  goe  to  his  owne  countree, 
To  fetdie  him  dukes  and  lordes  and  knightes, 

That  marryed  the  might  bee. 

They  had  not  ridden  scant  a  myle, 

A  myle  forthe  of  the  towne, 
But  in  did  come  the  kynge  of  Spajrne, 

With  kemp^  many  a  one. 

But  in  did  come  the  kyng  of  Spayne, 

With  manye  a  grimme  bardne, 
Tone  day  to  marrye  kyng  Adlands  daughter, 

T  other  daye  to  carrye  her  home. 

Then  shee  sent  after  kyng  Estm^ 

In  all  the  spede  might  bee, 
That  he  must  either  retume  and  fighte^ 

Or  goe  home  and  lose  his  lady^. 

One  whyle  then  the  page  he  went, 

Another  whyle  he  ranne; 
Till  he  had  oretaken  king  Estmere, 

I  wisy  he  never  blanne. 

lydinges,  tydinges,  kyng  Estmere  I 
What  tydinges  nowe,  my  boye? 

O  tydinges  I  can  tell  to  you. 
That  will  you  sore  annoye. 

Tou  had  not  ridden  scant  a  myle^ 
A  miyle  out  of  the  towne, 
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But  in  did  come  the  kjmg  of  Spajne  ' 
"With  konpte  miny  a  one: 

But  in  did  come  the  kyng  of  Spajne 
With  manye  a  grimme  bar&ne. 

Tone  day  to  manye  kyng  Adiands 
T  other  dtje  to  canjt  her  hotue- 

Tbat  ladye  foyre  abe  grebes  70a  wcU, '  " 

And  eTer-more  wdl  by  mee: 
Ton  must  either  tnme  againe  and  flghtc^ 

Or  goe  home  and  loae  yoar  ladyA. 

SaT«B,  Beade  me,  reade  me,  deare  br6(biw, 
Hj  reade  stiall  ryde  at  the^         ■  '  -  1 

"Whiche  way  we  l>est  may  tome  and  ^^It^  ' 
To  save  tliia  fayre  ladyg. 

Now  hearken  to  me,  sayea  Adler  yon|^' 
And  your  reade  mnst  rise  at  me,    '  '  ' 

I  qnicklye  will  deriae  a  waye 

To  eette  thy  ladye  free.  '" 

Uy  mother  was  a  westenie  -trolna4  ■'  -  ' 
And  leameil  in  graroarye,  ■    ' 

And  when  I  learned  at  the  schde,  ' 
Something  ahee  taoj^  itt  me. 

Then  growcA  an  hearbe  within  t)d<  fteld^ 

And  iff  it  were  but  knowne, 
Biaotrfor,  which  is  whyte  and  redd, 

It  will  make  blacke  and  browne: 

Hia  color,  iriiid)  is  browne  and  black*^ 

Itt  will  make  redd  and  whyte; 
That  Bword  is  not  in  sU  EngUnde, 

Upon  hia  ooate  will  byte. 


And  He  be  yoor  bc^e,  bo  bine  of  fig 
To  beare  your  horpe  by  your  knei 

And  you  shall  be  the  best  harp^, 
Thst  evertooke  harpe  in  hand; 

And  I  will  be  the  beat  eing^r, 
That  ever  sung  in  this  Land. 

Itt  dial  be  written  in  our  foriieidi 
AH  and  in  gnmmarjt. 
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That  we  towe  are  the  boldest  men, 
That  are  in  all  Christentjc. 

And  thus  they  reniaht  them  to  rjde, 

On  towe  good  renish  steedes; 
And  whan  they  came  to  kyng  Adlands  hall. 

Of  redd  gold  shone  their  weedes* 

And  whan  the  came  to  kyng  Adlands  haU 

Untill  the  fayre  hall  yate, 
There  they  found  a  proud  porter 

Rearing  himselfe  theratt. 

SayeSy  Christ  thee  save,  thou  proud  porter* 
Sayes,  Christ  thee  save  and  see. 

Nowe  you  be  welcome,  sayd  the  porter. 
Of  what  land  soever  ye  bee. 

We  been  harpers,  sayd  Adler  yonge, 
Come  out  of  the  northe  countr^e; 

We  beene  come  hither  untill  this  place, 
This  proud  weddinge  for  to  see. 

Sayd,  And  your  color  were  white  and  redd. 

As  it  is  blacke  and  browne, 
Ed  saye  king  Estmere  and  his  brother 

Were  comen  until!  this  towne. 

Then  they  pulled  out  a  ryng  of  gold, 

Layd  itt  on  the  porters  arme: 
And  ever  we  will  thee,  proud  porter, 

Thow  wilt  saye  us  no  harme. 

Sore  he  looked  on  kyng  £stmere, 
And  sore  he  handled  the  ryng. 

Then  opened  to  them  the  fayre  hall  yates^ 
He  lett  for  no  kind  of  thyng. 

Kyng  Estmere  he  light  off  his  steede 

Up  att  the  fayre  hall  board; 
The  frothe,  that  came  from  his  brydle  bitte, 

Light  on  kyng  Bremors  beard. 


Sayes,  Stable  thy  steede,  thou  proud  harpdr,  | 

Gk>  stable  him  in  the  stalle;  I 

Itt  doth  not  beseeme  a  proud  harper  i 

To  stable  him  in  a  kynga  halle.  1 


My  ladd  he  is  so  lither,  he  sayd, 
He  wUl  do  nought  that's  meete; 
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And  ije  that  I  cold  but  find  the  mim, 
Were  able  him  to  beate. 

Thoo  ^eakst  prood  words,  sayd  the  Paynim  king, 

Thoo  harper  here  to  mee: 
There  la  a  man  within  this  halle. 

That  win  beate  thj  lad  and  thee. 

O  lett  that  man  come  downe,  he  sajd, 

A  fia^  of  him  wold  I  see; 
And  wnan  hee  hath  beaten  well  my  ladd. 

Then  he  shall  beate  of  mee. 

Downe  then  came  the  kemperje  man. 

And  looked  him  in  the  eare;  , 
For  all  the  gold,  that  was  nnder  heaven, 

He  durst  not  neigh  him  neare. 

And  how  nowe,  kempe,  sayd  the  kyng  of  Spayne, 

And  how  what  aileth  thee? 
He  MijeBf  lit  is  written  in  his  foriiead 

An  and  in  gramary^. 
That  for  aU  the  gold  that  is  nnder  heaven, 

I  dare  not  neigh  him  nye. 

Kyng  Estmere  then  pulled  forth  his  harpe, 

And  played  thereon  so  sweete: 
Upstarte  the  ladye  from  the  kynge, 

As  hee  sate  at  the  meate. 

Now  stay  thy  harpe,  thou  proud  harper. 

Now  stay  thy  harpe,  I  say; 
For  an  thou  playest  as  thou  beginnest, 

Thou'lt  tiU  my  bride  awaye. 

He  strucke  upon  his  harpe  agayne, 

And  playd  both  fayre  and  free; 
The  ladye  was  so  pleasde  theratt, 

She  laught  loud  laughters  three. 

Nowe  seU  me  thy  harpe,  sayd  the  kyng  of  Spayne, 

Thy  harpe  and  stryngs  eche  one. 
And  as  many  gold  nobles  thou  shalt  have, 

As  there  be  stryngs  thereon. 

And  what  wold  ye  doe  with  my  harpe,  he  sayd. 

Iff  I  did  seU  it  yee  ? 
*  Toplaye my  wifie  and  me  a  fitt, 
175  When  abed  together  we  bee.' 
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Now  sell  me,  quoth  hee,  thy  bryde  soe  gay. 

As  shee  sitts  laced  in  paU, 
And  as  many  gold  nobles  I  will  give. 

As  there  be  rings  in  the  hall. 

And  what  wold  ye  doe  with  my  bryde  soe  gay, 

Iff  I  did  sell  her  yee? 
More  seemelye  it  is  for  her  fayre  bodye 

To  lye  by  mee  than  thee. 

Hee  played  agayne  both  loud  and  shrille, 

And  Adler  he  did  syng, 
*  O  ladye,  this  is  thy  owne  true  love; 

Noe  harper,  but  a  kjng. 

O  ladye,  this  as  thy  owne  true  love. 

As  plajmlye  thou  mayest  see; 
And  Be  rid  thee  of  that  foule  paynim, 

Who  partes  thy  love  and  thee.' 

The  ladye  looked,  the  ladye  blushte, 

And  blushte  and  lookt  agayne, 
While  Adler  he  hath  drawne  his  brande. 

And  hath  the  Sowdan  slayne. 

Up  then  rose  the  kemperye  men, 

And  loud  they  gan  to  crye: 
Ah!  traytors,  yee  have  slajme  our  kjmg, 

And  dierefore  yee  shall  dye. 

Kyng  Estmere  threwe  the  harpe  asyde, 

And  swith  he  drew  his  brand; 
And  Estmere  he,  and  Adler  yonge 

Bight  stiffe  in  stour  can  stand. 

And  aye  tlieir  swordes  soe  sore  can  byte, 

Throughe  help  of  Gramary^, 
That  soone  they  have  slajme  the  kempery  men. 

Or  forst  them  forth  to  flee. 

Kyng  Estmere  tooke  that  fayre  ladye, 

And  marryed  her  to  his  wyfe, 
And  brought  her  home  to  merrye  England 

With  her  to  leade  his  lyfe. 

[In  this  btllad,  tha  reader  will  s«e  the  duuraeter  of  the  old  minstrelfl,  thoee  wiccenortof 
the  bwda,  placed  tn  a  rery  respectable  light :  one  cHhem  being  repreaented  mounted  on 
a  <ne  horse,  accompanied  with  an  attendant  to  bear  his  harp  after  liim,  and  to  sing  the 
pwems  of  liis  compoeing ;  and  mixing  in  the  cmnpany  of  kings  without  ceremony ;  no 
mean  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  this  poem.  As  to  Estmere's  riding  into  the  hall  while 
the  kings  wereat  table,  this  was  usual  in  the  ages  of  diivalry ;  and  even  to  this  day  we  see 
a  relic  of  this  eusiom  still  kept  up,  in  the  Champion's  riding  into  Weetninater  HaU  during 
tlM  Coronation  dinner.'— Ptrcy.j  ■,  m , 
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laMo,  nolwltbiundliig  tba  nut  of  antiqultj 


put  upon  It,] 


E  it  ryght  or  wrong,  these  men  among 

On  women  do  complapie ; 

ASyrmynge  this,  how  that  it  is 

A  labour  spent  in  va^e, 
To  love  them  wele;  for  never  a  dele 
They  love  a  man  agayne: 
, .  For  late  a  man  do  what  ho  can 
J      Theyr  favour  to  attaynei 
Yet,  yf  a  newe  do  them  pursue, 

Theyr  first  true  lover  than  .,. 

LBboureth  for  nought;  for  from  hur  thought 
Ue  ia  a  banyehed  man. 
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I  say  not  nay,  but  that  all  day 

It  is  bothe  writ  and  sayd 
That  womans  faith  is,  as  who  sayth, 

All  utterly  decayd; 
But,  neverthelesse,  ryght  good  wytnesse 

In  this  case  might  be  layd. 
That  they  love  true  and  continue:       ^ 

Recorde  the  Not-browne  Mayde: 
Which,  when  her  love  came,  her  to  prove. 

To  her  to  make  his  mone, 
Wolde  not  depart:  for  in  her  hart 

She  loved  but  hym  alone. 

Than  betwaine  us  late  us  dyscus 

What  was  all  the  manere 
Betwayne  them  two:  we  wyll  also 

Tell  all  the  payne  and  fere 
That  she  was  in.     Nowe  I  begyn, 

So  that  ye  me  answere; 
Wherefore,  all  ye,  that  present  be, 

I  pray  you,  gyve  an  ere. 
I  am  the  knyght;  I  come,  by  nyght, 

As  secret  as  I  can; 
Sayinge,  Alas!  thus  standeth  the  case, 

I  am  a  banyshed  man. 

And  I  your  wyll  for  to  fuliyll 

In  this  wyll  not  refuse; 
Trustying  to  shewe,  in  wordes  fewe. 

That  men  have  an  yll  use 
(To  theyr  own  shame)  women  to  blame, 

And  causeless  them  accuse ; 
Therfore,  to  you  I  answere  nowe, 

All  women  to  excuse, — 
Myne  owne  hart  dere,  with  you  what  chere? 

I  pray  you  tell  anone; 
For,  in  my  m3mde,  of  aU  mankynde 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

It  standeth  so;  a  deed  is  do. 

Whereof  grete  harm  shall  growe; 
My  destiny  is  for  to  dy 

A  shamefull  deth,  I  trowe; 
Or  ellea  to  flee:  the  one  must  be. 

None  other  way  I  knowe. 
But  to  withdrawe,  as  an  outlawe, 

And  take  me  to  my  bowe.  lyg 
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Wherefore  adue,  my  owne  hart  true! 

None  other  rede  I  can: 
For  I  must  to  the  grene  wode  go, 

Alone,  a  banjshed  man. 

0  Lord,  what  is  thys  worldys  blysse, 
«  That  changeth  as  the  mone! 

My  soihers  day  in  lusty  May 
Is  derked  before  the  none. 

1  hear  you  say,  Farewell!    Nay,  nay, 

We  depart  not  so  sone. 
Why  say  ye  so?  wheder  wyll  ye  go? 

Alas!  what  have  ye  done? 
All  my  welfare  to  sorrowe  and  care 

Sholde  chaunge  yf  ye  were  gone; 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

I  can  beleve,  it  shall  you  greve, 

And  somewhat  you  dystrayne : 
But  aftyrwarde,  your  paynes  harde 

Witlun  a  day  or  twayne 
Shall  sone  aslake;  and  ye  shall  take 

Comfort  to  you  agayne. 
Why  sholde  ye  ought?  for  to  make  thought, 

Your  labour  were  in  vayne. 
And  thus  I  do,  and  pray  you  to. 

As  hartely  as  I  can  ; 
For  I  must  to  the  grene  wode  go. 

Alone,  a  banyshed  man. 

Now  syth  that  ye  have  shewed  to  me 

The  secret  of  your  mynde, 
I  shaU  be  playne  to  you  agayne, 

Lyke  as  ye  shall  me  fynde. 
Syth  it  is  so  that  ye  wyU  go, 

I  wolle  not  leve  behynde  ; 
Shall  never  be  sayd,  the  Not-Browne  Mayde 

Was  to  her  love  unkynde : 
Make  you  redy,  for  so  am  I, 

Allthough  it  were  anone  ; 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

Yet  I  you  rede  to  take  good  hede 

What  men  wyll  thynke,  and  say  : 
Of  yonge  and  olde  it  shall  be  tolde, 
130  That  ye  be  gone  away. 
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Tour  wanton  wyll  for  to  fulfylly 

In  grene  wode  you  to  play  ; 
And  &at  ye  myght  from  your  delyght 

No  longer  make  delay. 
Bather  than  ye  sholde  dius  for  me 

fie  called  an  yll  womkn. 
Yet  wolde  I  to  the  grene  wode  go, 

Alone,  a  banyshed  man. 

Though  it  be  songe  of  old  and  yonge. 

That  I  sholde  be  to  blame, 
Theyrs  be  the  charge,  that  speke  so  large 

Inhurtyngeofmy  name: 
For  I  wyll  prove,  that  faythfulle  love 

It  is  devoyd  of  shame  ;  < 

In  your  dystresse,  and  hevynesse, 

To  part  with  you,  the  same  : 
And  sure  all  tho,  that  do  not  so,  « 

True  lovers  are  they  none; 
For  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde, 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

I  counceyle  you,  remember  howe 

It  is  no  mayden's  lawe 
Nothynge  to  dout,  but  to  renne  out  ' 

To  wode  with  an  outlkwe ; 
For  ye  must  there  in  your  hand  bere 

A  bowe,  redy  to  drawe  ; 
And  as  a  thefe,  thus  must  you  lyve, 

Ever  in  drede  and  awe. 
Whereby  to  you  grete  harme  myght  growe  : 

Yet  had  I  lever  than. 
That  I  had  to  the  grene  wode  go^ 

Alone,  a  banyshed  man. 
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I  thynke  not  nay,  but  as  ye  say. 

It  is  no  mayden's  lore  : 
But  love  may  make  me  for  your  sake,  , 

As  I  have  sayd  before,  ,^ 

To  come  on  fote,  to  hunt  and  shote 

To  get  us  mete  in  store  ; 
For  so  that  I  your  company 

May  have,  I  aske  no  more  : 
From  which  to  part  it  maketh  my  hart 

As  cold  as  ony  stone  ; 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 

I  love  but  you  done.  - 
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For  an  ouUawe  this  is  the  lawe, 

That  men  hjm  take  and  b jnde ; 
Without  pyt6y  hanged  to  be, 

And  waver  with  the  wynde. 
If  I  had  nede,  (as  Grod  forbede !) 

What  rescous  coud  ye  fynde  ? 
Forsothy  I  trowe,  ye  and  your  bowe 

For  fere  wolde  draw  behynde  : 
And  no  mervayle ;  for  lytell  ayayle 

Were  in  your  counceyle  than : 
Wherefore  I  wyll  to  the  grene  wode  go> 

Alone,  a^  banyshed  man. 

Ryght  wele  knowe  ye,  that  women  be 

But  feble  for  to  fyght ; 
No  womanhede  it  is  indede 

To  be  bolde  as  a  knyght : 
Yet,  in  such  fere,  yf  that  ye  were 

With  enemyes  day  or  nyght, 
I  wolde  withstande,  with  bowe  in  hande, 

To  greve  them  as  I  myght. 
And  you  to  save;  as  women  have 

From  deth  many  one  : 
For  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mank3mde 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

Yet  take  good  hede,  for  ever  I  drede 

That  ye  coude  not  sustayne 
The  thornie  way^s,  the  depe  valMes, 

TTie  snowe,  the  frost,  the  rayne. 
The  colde,  the  hete;  for  dry  or  wete, 

We  must  lodge  on  the  playne; 
And  us  above,  none  other  rofe 

But  a  brake  bush  or  twayne : 
Which  sone  sholde  greve  you,  I  beleve. 

And  ye  wolde  gladly  than 
That  I  had  to  the  grenewode  go, 

Alone,  a  banyshed  man. 

Syth  I  have  here  been  partynere, 
With  you  of  joy  and  blysse, 

I  must  also  parte  of  your  wo 
Endure,  as  reson  is. 

Yet  I  am  sure  of  one  plesilire, 
And,  shortely,  it  is  this; 

That,  where  ye  be,  me  seemeth,  pard^^ 
182  I  colde  not  fare  amysse. 
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Without  more  speche,  I  you  beseche 

That  we  were  sone  agone, 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

If  ye  go  thyder,  ye  must  consyder, 

When  ye  have  lust  to  dyne, 
There  shall  no  mete  be  for  to  gete, 

Nor  drinke,  here,  ale,  ne  wyne, 
No  shetes  clene,  to  lye  betwene, 

Made  of  threde  and  twyne; 
None  other  house  but  leves  and  bowes, 

To  cover  your  hed  and  myne. 
Oh  myne  harte  swete,  this  evyll  dyete, 

Sholde  make  you  pale  and  wan; 
Wherfore  I  wyll  to  the  grene  wode  go, 

Alone,  a  bfuiyshed  man. 

Among  the  wylde  dere,  such  an  arch^re, 

As  men  say  that  ye  be, 
Ne  may  not  fayle  of  good  vitayle, 

Where  is  so  grete  plente. 
And  water  clere  of  the  ry  v^re. 

Shall  be  full  swete  to  me. 
With  which  in  hele,  I  shall  ryght  wele 

Endure,  as  ye  shall  see; 
And,  or  we  go,  a  bedde  or  two 

I  can  provyde  anone; 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

Lo  yet,  before,  ye  must  do  more, 

Yf  ye  wyll  go  with  me; 
As  cut  your  here  up  by  your  ere. 

Your  kyrtle  by  the  kne ; 
With  bowe  in  hande,  for  to  withstande 

Your  enemyes,  yf  nede  be ; 
And  this  same  nyght,  before  day-lyght, 

To  wode-warde  wyll  I  fle. 
Yf  that  ye  wyll  all  this  fulfiU, 

Doit  shortdy  as  ye  can: 
Els  wyll  I  to  tiie  grene  wode  go. 

Alone,  a  banyshed  man. 

I  shall  as  nowe  do  more  for  you 
Than  longeth  to  womanhede, 

To  shorte  my  here,  a  bow  to  here, 
To  shote  in  tyme  of  nede. 
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O,  my  swete  mother,  before  all  other 

For  jou  I  have  most  drede; 
But  nowe  adue!  I  must  ensue 

Where  fortune  doth  me  lede. 
All  this  make  ye:  Now  let  us  fle; 

The  day  cometh  fast  upon: 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

Nay,  nay,  not  so;  ye  shall  not  go, 

Ajid  I  shall  tell  ye  why: 
Tour  appetyght  is  to  be  lyght 

Of  love,  I  wele  espy: 
For  lyke  as  ye  have  sayed  to  me, 

In  lyke  wyse,  hardely, 
Te  wolde  answire  whosoever  it  were, 

In  way  of  company. 
It  is  sayd  of  old,  Sone  hot,  sone  colde; 

And  so  is  a  woman  ; 
Wherfore  I  to  the  wode  wyll  go. 

Alone,  a  banyshed  man. 

Tf  ye  take  hede,  it  is  no  nede 

Such  wordes  to  say  by  me  ; 
For  oft  ye  prayed  and  longe  assayed, 

Or  I  you  loved,  parde  : 
And  though  that  I,  of  auncestry, 

A  baron's  daughter  be. 
Yet  have  you  proved  howe  I  you  loved, 

A  squyer  of  low  degre  ; 
And  ever  shall,  whatso  befall ; 

To  dye  therfore  anone ; 
For,  in  my  m3mde,  of  all  mankynde 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

A  baron's  chylde  to  be  begylde. 

It  were  a  cursed  dede ! 
To  be  felawe  with  an  outlawe 

Almighty  God  forbede  ! 
Yt  beter  were,  the  poor  squy^re 

Alone  to  forest  yede, 
Than  ye  sholde  say,  another  day, 

That,  by  my  cursed  dede. 
Ye  were  betrayd :  Wherefore,  good  mayd. 

The  best  rede  that  I  can, 
Is,  that  I  to  the  grene  wode  go, 

Alone,  a  banyshed  man, 
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Whatever  befall,  I  never  shall 

Of  this  thyng  jou  upbrayd ; 
But,  j{  ye  go,  and  leve  me  so, 

Than  have  ye  me  betrayd. 
Remember  you  wde,  howe  that  ye  dele  ; 

For  yf  ye,  as  ye  sayd, 
Be  so  unkynde  to  leve  behynde 

Your  love,  the  Not-Browne  Mayd, 
Trust  me  truly,  that  I  shall  dye 

Sone  after  ye  be  gone ; 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

Yf  that  ye  went,  ye  sholde  repent ; 

For  in  the  forest  nowe 
I  have  purvayed  me  of  a  mayd. 

Whom  I  love  more  than  you  ; 
Another  fayr^re  than  ever  ye  were, 

I  dare  it  wele  avowe. 
And  of  you  bothe  eche  sholde  be  wrothe 

With  other,  as  I  trowe  : 
It  were  myne  ese  to  lyve  in  pese ; 

So  wyll  I,  yf  I  can ; 
Wherfore  I  to  the  wode  wyll  go^ 

Alone,  a  banyshed  man. 

Though  in  the  wode  I  undyrstode 

Ye  had  a  paramour. 
All  this  may  nought  remove  my  thought^ 

But  that  I  wyll  be  your. 
And  she  shall  fynde  me  soft  and  kynde 

And  courteys  every  hour; 
Glad  to  fulfyll  all  that  she  wyll 

Commaunde  me  to  my  power* 
For  had'  ye,  lo,  an  hundred  mo, 

Of  them  I  wolde  be  one; 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

Myne  own  dere  love,  I  see  the  prove 

That  ye  be  kynde  and  true; 
Of  mayde  and  wyfe,  in  all  my  lyfe. 

The  best  that  ever  I  knewe. 
Be  merry  and  glad;  be  no  more  sad; 

The  case  is  chaunged  newe; 
For  it  were  ruthe,  thiftt,  for  your  truthe, 

Ye  sholde  have  cause  to  rewe.  jg^ 
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Be  not  dismayed  ;  whatever  I  sayd 

To  you,  when  I  began  ; 
I  wyll  not  to  the  grene  wode  go, 

I  am  no  b&nyshed  man. 
These  tydings  be  more  gladd  to  me. 

Than  to  be  made  a  quene, 
Tf  I  were  Bnre  they  sholde  endure  : 

Bat  it  is  often  sene, 
WLen  men  wyll  breke  promyee,  they  speke 

The  wordea  on  the  splene. 
Ye  shape  some  wyle  me  to  begyle. 

And  stele  from  me,  I  wene : 
Tbaa  were  the  case  worse  than  it  was. 

And  I  more  wo-b^one  : 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 

I  love  but  you  alone. 
Ye  shall  not  nede  further  to  drede  : 

I  wyll  not  dispar^e 
You  (God  defend  !)  syth  ye  descend 

Of  so  grete  a  lyn^e. 
How  undyrstande ;  to  Westmarlande, 

Which  is  myne  herytkge, 
I  wyll  yon  brynge  ;  and  with  a  rynge. 

By  way  of  mary&ge 
I  wyll  you  take,  and  lady  make, 

As  shortely  as  I  can  ; 
Thus  have  you  won  an  erlys  son. 

And  not  a  banyshed  man. 
Here  may  ye  se,  that  women  be 

In  love,  meke,  kynde  and  stable : 
Lntt?  ncier  man  reproie  them  than. 

Or  call  them  variable  ; 
But,  rather,  pray  God,  that  we  may 

To  them  he  comfortable  ; 
Wliicli  sometjme  provelh  such  as  he  loveth, 

Yf  they  be  charytnble. 

For  syth  men  woldo  that  women  sholde 
Be  meke  to  them  each  one  ; 
&  Moche  more  ought  they  to  God  obey, 
And  serve  but  hyra  alone 
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E  men  that  will  of  auntera  vinne, 

'  That  late  within  this  land  hath  heene, 

e  I  will  you  tell ; 

And  of  a  sow  that  was  sea  Strang ; 

Alas  !  that  ever  she  lived  sea  laiig. 

For  fell  folk  did  she  whell. 
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She  was  mare  than  other  three. 
The  grisliest  heast  that  ere  might  he. 

Her  head  was  great  and  gray : 
She  was  hred  in  Rokehy  wood. 
There  were  few  that  thither  goed. 

That  came  on  live  awaj. 


Her  walk  was  endlong  Greta  side ; 
There  was  no  hren  that  durst  her  hide. 

That  was  frae  heaven  to  hell ; 
Nor  never  man  that  had  that  might. 
That  ever  durst  come  in  her  sight. 

Her  force  it  was  so  fell. 


Balph  of  Rokehy,  with  good  will. 
The  fryers  of  Richmond  gave  her  till. 

Full  well  to  garre  them  fare ; 
Fryar  lifiddleton  hy  his  name. 
He  was  sent  to  fetch  her  hame, 

That  rued  him  sine  full  sare. 


With  him  tooke  he  wicht  men  two, 
Peter  Dale  was  one  of  thoe. 

That  ever  was  hrim  as  heare  ; 
And  well  durst  strike  with  sword  and  knife. 
And  fight  full  manly  for  his  life. 

What  time  as  mister  ware. 


These  three  men  went  at  God's  will. 
This  wicked  sew  while  they  came  till, 

Liggan  under  a  tree  ; 
Rugg  and  rusty  was  her  haire ; 
She  raise  up  with  a  felon  fare. 

To  fight  against  the  three. 


She  was  so  grisely  for  to  meete. 
She  rave  the  earth  up  with  her  feete. 

And  hark  came  fro  the  tree  ; 
When  Fryar  Middleton  her  saugh, 
Weet  ye  well  he  might  not  laugh, 
188  Full  earnestly  look't  hee. 
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Those  men  of  aunters  that  i^as  so  "vright. 
They  hound  them  hauldly  for  to  fight. 

And  strike  at  her  full  sare : 
Until  a  kihi  they  garred  her  flee. 
Wold  God  send  them  the  victory. 

They  wold  ask  him  noa  mare. 


The  sew  was  in  the  kiln  hole  down. 
As  they  were  on  the  halke  ahoon. 

For  hurting  of  their  feet ; 
They  were  so  vaulted  with  this  -sew, 
That  among  them  was  a  stalworth  stew. 

The  kiln  began  to  reeke. 


Durst  noe  man  neigh  her  with  his  hand, 
But  put  a  rape  down  with  his  wand. 

And  haltered  her  full  meete  ; 
They  hurled  her  forth  against  her  will, 
Whiles  they  came  into  a  hill 

A  little  no  the  street. 


And  there  she  made  them  such  a  fray ; 
If  they  should  Uve  to  Doomes-day, 

They  tharrow  it  ne'er  forgett ; 
She  braded  upon  every  side. 
And  ran  on  them  gapmg  flQl  wide, 

For  nothing  would  she  lett. 


She  gave  such  brades  at  the  band 
That  Peter  Dale  had  in  his  hand. 

He  might  not  hold  his  feet ; 
She  chafed  them  to  and  fro, 
Th«  wight  men  was  never  soe  woe. 

Their  measure  was  not  so  meete. 


She  bound  hes  boldly  to  abide ; 
To  Peter  Dale  she  came  aside. 

With  many  a  hideous  yell ; 
She  gaped  soe  wide  and  cried  soe  heei 
The  Fryar  seid,  I  conjure  thee. 

Thou  art  a  fiend  of  hell. 
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Thou  art  come  hither  for  some  traine, 
I  conjure  thee  to  go  agajne 

Where  thou  wast  wont  to  dwell. 
He  sajned  him  with  crosse  and  creede, 
Took  forth  a  booke,  began  to  reade 

In  St.  John  his  gospell. 


The  sew  she  would  not  Latin  heare, 
But  rudely  rushed  at  the  Frear, 

That  blinked  all  his  blee ; 
And  when  she  would  have  taken  her  hold. 
The  Fryar  leaped  as  Jesus  wold. 

And  healed  him  with  a  tree. 


She  was  as  brim  as  any  bearcj^ 
For  all  their  meate  to  kbour  tiiere. 

To  them  it  was  no  boote : 
Upon  trees  and  bushes  that  by  her  stood» 
She  ranged  as  she  was  wood» 

And  rave  them  up  by  roote. 


He  sayd,  Alas!  that  I  was  Frear  I 
And  I  shall  be  rugged  in  sunder  here. 

Hard  is  my  destinie ! 
Wist  my  brethren  in  this  houre, 
That  I  was  sett  in  such  a  stoure, 

They  would  pray  for  me. 


This  wicked  beast  that  wrought  this  woe, 
Tooke  that  rape  from  the  other  two. 

And  then  they  fledd  all  three ; 
They  fledd  away  by  Watling-street, 
They  had  no  succour  but  their  feet. 

It  was  the  more  pity. 


The  feild  it  was  both  lost  and  wonne ; 
The  sew  went  hame,  and  that  full  soone. 

To  Morton  on  the  Greene ; 
W.:ien  Ralph  of  Rokeby  saw  the  rape, 
He  wist  that  there  had  been  debate. 

Whereat  the  sew  had  beene. 


He  bad  them  stand  out  of  her  way. 
For  she  had  had  a  sudden  fraj, — 

I  saw  never  so  keene ; 
Some  new  things  shall  we  heare 
Of  her  and  Middletdn  the  Frear, 

Some  battell  hath  there  beene. 


But  all  that  served  hun  for  nought. 
Had  they  not  better  succour  sought. 

They  were  served  therfore  loe. 
Then  Mistress  Rokeby  came  anon, 
And  for  her  brought  shee  meate  flill  soone. 

The  sew  came  here  unto. 


She  gave  her  meate  upon  the  flower, 

♦  ♦  ♦  4c  ♦ 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
«  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 
)|e  *  «  4c  ♦ 

♦  *  «  4c  •  ♦ 


When  Fryar  Middleton  came  home 
His  brethren  was  full  faine  ilkone. 

And  thanked  God  of  his  life ; 
He  told  them  all  unto  the  end. 
How  he  had  foughten  with  a  fiend, 

And  lived  through  mickle  strife. 


We  gave  her  battell  half  a  day. 
And  sithen  was  fain  to  fly  away, 

For  saving  of  our  life ; 
And  Peter  Dale  would  never  blinu. 
But  as  fast  as  he  could  ryn. 

Till  he  came  to  his  wife. 


The  warden  said,  I  am  full  of  woe. 
That  ever  ye  should  be  torment  so. 

But  wee  with  you  had  beene ! 
Had  wee  been  there  your  brethren  all. 
Wee  should  have  garred  the  warle  fall. 

That  wrought  you  all  this  teyne. 
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Frjir  Ifiddletoii  said  soon,  Naj, 
lo  Ikith  joa  wocdd  hare  fled  awi^. 

When  most  mister  had  been; 
Too  win  an  speake  words  at  harne, 
A  nan  wodd  ding  joa  every  ilk  ane, 

And  if  it  be  as  I  weine. 


He  look't  so  gpesly  all  that  nis^t, 
Tlie  wafdca  said,  iTon  man  will  fight 

If  jon  mj  oo^t  but  good ; 
T<Mi  gneat  luith  griered  him  so  sare, 
VM^jomr  tongues  and  speake  noe  mare. 

Be  looks  B»  he  were  woode. 


The  warden  waged  on  the  mome. 
Two  boldest  men  that  ever  were  borne, 

I  weine,  or  ever  shall  be  ; 
The  one  was  Gilbert  Griffin's  son. 
Full  mickle  worship  has  he  wonne. 

Both  by  land  and  sea. 


The  other  was  a  bastard  son  of  Spain, 
Many  a  Sanudn  hath  he  slain, 

His  dint  hath  gart  them  die. 
These  two  men  the  battle  undertooke. 
Against  the  sew,  as  says  the  booke, 

And  sealed  security. 


That  they  should  boldly  bide  and  fight. 
And  skomfit  her  in  maine  and  might. 

Or  therefore  should  they  die. 
The  warden  sealed  to  them  againe. 
And  said.  In  field  if  ye  be  slain. 

This  condition  make  I : 


We  shall  for  you  pray,  sing,  and  read 
To  doomesday  with  hearty  speede. 

With  all  our  progeny. 
Then  the  letters  well  was  made, 
Bands  bound  with  scales  brade. 

As  deedes  of  armes  should  be 
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These  men  of  annes  that  were  so  wight, 
With  annour  and  with  brandes  bright. 

They  went  this  sew  to  see ; 
She  made  on  them  slike  a  rerd. 
That  for  her  they  were  sare  afer'd, 

And  almost  bound  to  flee.  . 

She  came  roveing  them  againe ; 
That  saw  the  bastard  son 'of  Spaine, 

He  braded  out  his  brand ; 
Full  spiteously  at  her  he  strake, 
For  all  the  fence  that  he  could  make, 

She  gat  sword  out  of  hand ; 
And  rave  in  sunder  half  his  shielde. 
And  bare  him  backward  in  the  feilde. 

He  might  not  her  gainstand. 

She  would  have  riven  his  privich  geare. 
But  Gilbert  with  his  sword  of  werre. 

He  strake  at  her  full  sfrong, 
On  her  shoulder  till  she  held  the  swerd ; 
Then  was  good  Gilbert  sore  afer'd. 

When  the  blade  brake  in  throng. 


Since  in  his  hands  he  hath  her  tane. 
She  tooke  ?iim  by  the  shoulder  bane 

And  held  her  hold  full  fast. 
She  strove  so  stiffly  in  that  stower. 
That  through  all  his  rich  armour 

The  blood  came  at  the  last. 


Then  Gilbert  grieved  was  sae  sare. 
That  he  rove  c^  both  hide  and  haire, 

The  flesh  came  fro  the  bone ; 
And  with  all  force  he  felled  her  there. 
And  wann  her  worthily  in  werre, 

And  band  her  him  alone. 


And  lift  her  on  a  horse  sea  hee. 
Into  two  paniers  well-made  of  a  tre. 

And  to  Richmond  they  did  hay  : 
When  they  saw  her  come, 
Th^  sang  merrily  Te  Deum, 

Tlie  F^ers  on  that  day. 
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T1m7  thanked  God  and  St.  Francis, 
As  they  had  won  the  best  of  pris. 

And  never  &  man  ma  slaine  ; 
lltere  did  never  a  nuw  more  nuidy, 
Knixbt  Marcna,  nor  vett  Sir  Gal, 

Nor  Loth  of  touthyane. 

If  ye  will  any  more  of  thia, 
In  thq  IWers  et  Bkhmond  'tis 

In  parchmsnt  good  aod  fine ; 
And  how  Fryar  Middelton  that  was  so  kend. 
At  Greta-biidge  coajnred  a  femd 

In  likeness  of  a  swine. 

It  is  well  known  to  many  a  man, 
lliat  Vna  Theobald  was  warden  than. 

And  this  fell  in  hia  time ; 
And  Christ  them  bless  both  farre  and  neare. 
All  that  for  solace  list  this  to  hekre, ' 

And  him  that  made  the  rhime. 

Ralph  Bokeby  with  iiill  Kood-wiQ, 

The  Fryers  of  Bichmondhe  gave  her  till. 

This  sew  to  mend  their  fare  : 
Fryar  Middleton  by  his  name. 
Would  needs  bring  the  fat  sen  hamc^ 

That  med  him  since  Aill  sare. 
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There's  a  feir  castelle,  bigged  wi'  lyme  and  stane: 

01  gin  it  stands  not  pleasauntliel 
In  the  forefront  o'  that  castelle  feir, 

Twa  unicorns  are  bra'  to  see; 
There's  the  picture  of  a  knight,  and  a  ladye  bright^ 

And  the  grene  hollin  abune  their  brie. 

There  an  Outlaw  keepis  five  hundred  men; 

He  keepis  a  royalle  companiel 
His  merrjemen  are  a'  in  ae  liveiye  dad, 

O'  the  Linkome  grene  saye  gaye  to  see| 
He  and  his  ladye  in  purple  clad, 

O!  gin  they  lived  not  royallie! 

Word  is  gane  to  our  nobil  king. 

In  Edinburgh,  where  that  he  lay. 
That  there  was  an  Outlaw  in  Ettricke  Foreste, 

Counted  him  nought,  nor  a'  his  coortrie  gay. 

^  I  make  a  vowe,'  then  the  gude  king  said, 

*  Unto  the  man  that  deir  bought  me, 
Tse  either  be  king  of  Ettricke  Foreste, 

Or  king  of  Scotlonde  that  Outlaw  sail  be!' 

Then  spak  the  lord,  bight  Hamilton, 
And  to  the  nobil  king  said  he, 

*  My  sovereign  prince,  sum  counsell  take. 

First  at  your  nobilis,  syne  at  me. 

*  I  redd  ye,  send  yon  braw  Outlaw  till, 

And  see  gif  your  man  cum  will  he: 
Desyre  him  cum  and  be  your  man, 
And  hald  of  you  yon  Foreste  frie. 

*  Gif  he  refuse  to  do  that, 

Well  conquess  baith  his  landis  and  he! 
Or  else,  we'll  throw  his  castell  down, 
And  make  a  widowe  o'  his  gay  ladye.'. 

The  king  then  call'd  a  gentleman, 

James  Boyde,  (the  earl  of  Arran  his  brother  was  he.) 
When  James  he  cam  before  the  king. 

He  knelit  befor  him  on  his  kne. 

*  Wellcum,  James  Boyd!'  said  our  nobil  king; 

*  A  message  ye  maun  gang  for  me: 
Ye  maun  hye  to  Ettricke  Foreste, 

To  yon  Outlaw,  where  bydeth  he; 
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*  Ask  him  of  whom  he  haldis  his  landis, 

Or  man,  wha  may  his  master  be, 

And  desyre  him  cum,  and  be  my  man, 

And  hald  of  me  yon  Foreste  frie. 

*  To  Edinburgh  to  cum  and  gang, 

His  safe  warrant  I  sail  gie; 
And  gif  he  refuses  to  do  that, 

We'll  conquess  baith  his  landis  and  he, 

*  Thou  may'st  vow  Fll  cast  his  castell  down. 

And  mak  a  widowe  o'  his  gay  ladye; 

m  hang  his  merryemen,  payr  by  payr, 

In  ony  frith  where  I  may  them  see.' 

James  Boyd  tuik  his  leave  o'  the  nobil  king. 

To  Ettricke  Foreste  feir  cam  he; 
Down  Birkendale  Brae  when  that  he  cam 

He  saw  the  feir  Foreste  wi'  his  e'e. 

Baith  dae  and  rae,  and  hart  and  hinde. 

And  of  a'  wilde  beastis  great  plentie; 
He  heard  the  bows  that  bauldly  ring. 

And  arrows  whidderan'  hym  near  bi* 

Of  that  feir  castell  he  got  a  sight ; 

The  like  he  neir  saw  wi'  his  e'e ! 
On  the  fore  front  o'  that  castell  feir, 

Twa  unicorns  were  gaye  to  see ; 
The  picture  of  a  knight,  and  ladye  bright^ 

And  the  grene  hollin  abune  their  brie. 

Thereat  he  spyed  five  hundred  men, 

Shuting  with  bows  on  Newark  Lee ; 
They  were  a'  in  ae  livery  clad, 

O*  the  Lincome  grene  sae  gaye  to  see. 

His  men  were  a'  dad  in  the  grene, 

The  knight  was  armed  capapie, 
With  a 'bended  bow,  on  a  milk-white  steedi 

And  I  wot  they  ranked  right  bonnilie* 

Therby  Boyd  kend  he  was  master  man, 
And  serv'd  him  in  his  ain  degre. 

*  Gk)d  mot  thee  save,  braw  Outlaw  Murray! 

Thy  ladye,  and  all  thy  chyvalriel' 

*  Mairy,  thou's  wellcum,  gentleman, 

gome  king's  messenger  thou  seemis  to  be.* 
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*  The  king  of  Scotlonde  sent  me  here, 

And,  gude  Outlaw,  I  am  sent  to  thee; 
I  wad  wot  of  whom  ye  hald  your  landis, 
Or  man,  wba  may  thy  master  be?' 

*  Thir  landis  are  mineT  the  Outlaw  said; 

'  I  ken  nae  king  in  Chri&tentie; 
Frae  Soudron  I  this  Foreste  wan, 

Whan  the  king  nor  his  knightis  were  not  to  see.* 

*  He  desyres  you'l  cum  to  Edinburgh, 

And  hauld  of  him  this  Foreste  frie; 
And,  gif  ye  refuse  to  do  this, 

He'U  conquess  baith  thy  landis  and  thee. 
He  hath  vow'd  to  cast  thy  castell  down, 

And  mak  a  widowe  o'  thy  gaye  ladye; 

*  Hell  hang  thy  merryemen,  payr  by  payr. 

In  ony  frith  where  he  may  them  finde.' 

*  Aye,  by  my  troth  I'  the  Outlaw  said, 

*  Than  wald  I  thinke  me  far  behinde. 

*  Ere  the  king  my  feir  countrie  get. 

This  land  that  s  nativest  to  Ine! 
Mony  o'  his  nobilis  sail  be  cauld. 
Their  ladyes  sail  be  right  wearie.* 

Then  spak  his  ladye,  feir  of  face. 

She  seyd,  ^  Without  consent  of  me^ 
That  an  Outlaw  suld  cmn  befor  a  king; 

I  am  right  rad  of  treasonrie. 
Bid  him  be  gude  to  his  lordis  at  hame. 

For  Edinbnrgh  my  lord  sail  nevir  see/ 

James  Boyd  tuik  his  leave  o*  the  Outlaiw  kene^ 

To  Edinburgh  boun  is  he; 
When  James  he  cam  before  the  king, 

He  knelit  lowlie  on  his  kne. 

*  Welcum,  James  Boyd  I'  seyd  our  nobil  king; 

*  What  Foreste  is  Ettricke  Foreste  frier 

*  Ettricke  Foreste  is  the  feirest  foreste 

That  evir  man  saw  wi'  his  e'e. 

*  There's  the  dae,  the  rae,  the  hart,  the  hynde, 

And  of  a'  wild  beastis  grete  plentie; 
There's  a  pretty  castell  of  lyme  and  stane» 
O  gif  it  atandis  not  pleftBaimtli^l 
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'  There's  in  the  forefront  o'  that  castell, 

Twa  unicorns,  sae  bra'  to  see; 
There's  the  picture  of  a  knight,  and  a  ladye  bright^ 

Wi'  the  grene  hollin  abune  their  brie. 

^  There  the  Outlaw  keepis  five  hundred  men. 

He  keepis  a  rojalle  cumpaniel 
His  menymen  in  ae  livery  clad, 

O'  the  Linkome  grene  sae  gaye  to  see: 
He  and  his  ladye  in  purple  dad; 

O I  gin  they  live  not  royalliel 

*  He  says,  yon  Foreste  is  his  awin; 

He  wan  it  frae  the  Southronie; 
Sae  as  he  wan  it,  sae  will  he  keep  it, 
Contrair  all  kingis  in  Christentie/ 

^  Grar  warn  me  Perthshire,  and  Angus  baith; 

Fife  up  and  downe,  and  Louthians  three. 
And  graith  my  horse!'  said  our  nobil  king, 

*  For  to  Ettricke  Foreste  hie  will  I  me.' 

Then  word  is  gane  the  Outlaw  till, 
In  Ettricke  Foreste,  where  dweUeth  he. 

That  the  king  was  cuming  to  his  countrie, 
To  conquess  baith  his  landis  and  he.  ' 

*  I  mak  a  vow,'  the  Outlaw  said, 

*  I  mak  a  vow,  and  that  trulie, 

Were  there  but  three  men  to  tak  my  pairt, 
Yon  king's  cuming  full  deir  suld  be!* 

Then  messengers  he  called  forth. 
And  bade  them  hie  them  speedilye— 

*  Ane  of  ye  gae  to  Halliday, 

The  laird  of  the  Corehead  is  he. 

'  He  certain  is  my  sister's  son; 

Bid  him  cum  quick  and  succour  me! 
The  king  cums  on  for  Ettricke  Foreste^ 

And  Landless  men  we  a'  will  be.' 


*  What  news?  What  news?*  said  Halliday, 
*  Man,  frae  thy  master  unto  me?' 

^  Not  as  ye  wad;  seeking  your  aide; 
The  king's  his  mortal  enemie.* 
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*  AjCf  by  mj  trothr  said  HaXUdaj, 
*  Eren  f<H*  that  it  n^jiteth  me; 

For  gif  he  lose  fdr  Etmcke  Forester 
Hell  tak  feir  Moffatdale  frae  me. 

1 

*  rn  meet  him  wi'  five  hundred  men. 

And  soielj  mair,  if  mae  maj  be; 
And  before  he  gets  the  Foreste  feir. 

We  a'  win  die  on  Newark  Lee!' 

1 

The  Outlaw  call'd  a  messenger, 
And  bid  him  hie  him  speedilje, 

To  Andrew  Morraj  of  Cockpool — 
*  That  man^s  a  deir  couan  to  me; 

Deme  him  com,  and  mak  me  ajd, 
With  a'  the  power  that  he  maj  be.* 

'  It  stai^  me  hard,'  Andrew  Mnrraj  said^ 
*  Judge  gif  it  stimd  na  hard  wi'  me; 

To  enter  against  a  king  wi'  crown. 
And  set  mj  landis  in  jeopardie! 

Tet,  if  I  com  not  on  the  daj, 
Sordj  at  night  he  sail  me  see.* 

To  Sir  James  Mnm^  of  Traqoair, 
A  message  cam  right  speedilje — 

^  What  news?  What  newsP  James  Murray  said, 
*  Man,  frae  thj  master  onto  me?* 

1 

^  What  neids  I  tell  ?  for  weell  je  ken, 

The  king's  his  mortal  enemie; 
And  now  he  is  coming  to  Ettrid^e  Foreste^ 

And  landless  men  ye  a'  will  be.' 

'  And,  by  mj  trothe,'  James  Murray  said, 
*  Wi'  that  Outlaw  wiU  I  Uve  and  die; 

The  king  has  gifted  my  landis  lang  syno^ 
It  cannot  be  nae  warse  wi'  me.' 

rhe  king  was  cuming  through  Caddon  Ford, 
And  full  five  thousand  men  was  he; 

rhey  saw  the  derke  foreste  them  before, 
Tliey  thought  it  awsome  for  to  see. 

^lien  spak'  the  lord,  hight  Hamilton, 

And  to  the  nobil  king  said  he, 
*  My  sovereign  liege,  sum  coundl  tak', 
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*  Desjre  him  mete  thee  at  Permanscore, 

And  bring  four  in  bis  cumpanie; 
Five  erles  sail  gang  joursel'  befor, 
Gude  cause  that  you  suld  honoured  be. 

*  And,  gif  he  refuses  to  do  that, 

Well  conquess  baith  his  lan^s  and  he; 
There  sail  nevir  a  Murray,  after  him, 
Hald  land  in  Ettricke  Foreste  frie.' 

Then  spak'  the  kene  laird  of  Buckscleuth, 
A  stalworthye  man,  and  sterne  was  he-* 

*  For  a  king  to  gang  an  outlaw  till. 

Is  beneaUi  his  state  and  his  dignitie. 

*  The  man  that  wons  yon  foreste  intill, 

He  lives  by  reif  and  felonie! 
Wherfore,  brayd  on,  my  sovereign  liege  I 

Wi'  fire  and  sword  well  follow  thee; 
Or,  gif  your  courtrie  lords  fa'  back. 

Our  borderers  sail  the  onset  gi'e*' 

Then  out  and  spak'  the  nobil  king, 
And  round  lum  cast  a  wilie  e'e — 

*  Now  had  thy  tongue.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

Nor  speik  of  reif  nor  felonie: 
For,  had  everye  honeste  man  his  awin  kye^ 
A  right  pure  clan  thy  name  wad  be!' 

The  king  then  call'd  a  gentleman, 

Royal  banner-bearer  there  was  he; 
James  Hop  Fringle  of  Torsonse,  by  namei 

He  cam  and  Imelit  upon  his  knee. 

*  Wellcum,  James  Pringle  of  Torsonsel 

A  message  ye  maun  gang  for  me; 
Ye  maun  gae  to  yon  Outlaw  Murray, 
Surely  where  bauldly  bideth  he. 

'  Bid  him  mete  me  at  Permanscore, 

And  bring  four  in  his  cumpanie; 
Five  erles  sdl  cum  wi'  mysel', 

Gude  reason  I  suld  honour'd  be. 

<  And,  gif  he  refuses  to  do  that, 

Bid  him  luke  for  nae  good  o'  met 
There  sail  nevir  a  Murray,  aflter  him, 

Have  land  in  Ettricke  Foreste  fine.* 
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James  cam'  before  the  Outlaw  kene, 
And  served  him  in  his  ain  degree— 

*  Wdcum,  James  Pringle  of  Torsonse! 

What  message  frae  the  king  to  me?' 

*  He  bids  ye  mete  him  at  Permanscore, 

And  bring  four  in  jour  cumpanie; 
Five  erles  sail  gang  lumsel'  befor, 
Nae  mair  in  number  will  he  be. 

*  Andy  gif  jou  refuse  to  do  that, 

(I  freely  here  upgive  wi'  thee) 
He'll  cast  yon  bonnie  castle  down, 

And  make  a  widowe  o'  that  gay  ladye. 

*  Hell  loose  yon  bluidhound  borderers, 

Wi'  fire  and  sword  to  follow  thee; 
There  will  nevir  a  Murray,  after  thysel'i 
Have  land  in  Ettricke  Foreste  Me.' 

*  It  stands  me  hard,'  the  Outlaw  said; 

^  Judge  gif  it  stands  na  hard  wi'  me; 
Wha  reck  not  losing  of  mysel', 
But  a'  my  ofibpring  after  me. 

*  My  merryemen's  lives,  my  Iridowe's  teirs— 

There  lies  the  pang  that  pinches  ine ; 
When  I  am  straught  in  bluidie  card. 
Yon  casteli  wiU  be  right  dreirie. 

*  Auld  HaUiday,  young  Halliday, 

Ye  sail  be  twa  to  gang  wi'  me; 
Andrew  Murray,  and  Sir  James  Murray, 
Well  be  nae  mae  in  cumpanie.' 

When  that  they  cam'  b^fo^  the  king, 
They  fell  befor  him  on  their  knee — 

*  Grant  merde,  merde,  nobil  kingl 

E'en  for  his  sake  that  dyed  on  trie.' 

*  Sicken  like  mercie  sail  ye  have; 

On  gallows  ye  sail  hangit  be  I' 

*  Over  God's  forbode,'  ^uo'  the  Outlaw  then, 

*  I  hope  your  grace  wfll  bettir  be  I 
Else,  ere  you  come  to  Edinburgh  port» 
I  tirow  thin  guiai^ed  sail  ye  iSd: 
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*  Thir  landis  of  Ettricke  Foreste  feir, 

I  wan  them  from  the  enemie; 
Like  as  I  wan  them,  sae  will  I  keep  them, 
Contrair  a'  kingis  in  Christentie.' 

All  the  nobilis  the  king  about, 

Said  pitie  it  were  to  see  him  dee — 

*  Yet  graunt  me  mercie,  sovereign  prince! 

Extend  jour  favour  unto  me! 

^  m  give  thee  the  kejs  of  mj  castell, 

Wi'  the  blessing  o'  my  gaye  ladye, 
Gin  thoult  make  me  sheriffe  of  this  foreste, 

And  a'  my  offspring  after  me.' 

*  Wilt  thou  give  me  the  keys  of  thy  castell, 

Wi'  the  blessing  of  thy  gaye  ladye? 
Fse  make  thee  sheriffe  of  Ettricke  Foreste. 

Surely  while  upward  grows  the  trie; 
If  you  be  not  traitour  to  the  king, 

Forfaulted  sail  thou  nevir  be.* 

*  But,  prince,  what  sail  cum  o'  my  men? 

When  I  gae  back,  traitour  theyll  ca'  mej 
I  had  rather  lose  my  life  and  land. 
Ere  my  merryemen  rebuked  me.' 

*  Will  your  merryemen  amend  their  lives? 

And  a'  their  pardons  I  grant  thee — 
Now,  name  thy  landis  where'er  they  lie, 
And  here  I  render  them  to  thee.' 

*  Fair  Philiphaugh  is  mine  by  right, 

And  Lewinshope  still  mine  shall  be; 
Newark,  Foulshiells,  and  Tinnies  baith. 
My  bow  and  arrow  purchased  me. 

*  And  I  have  native  steads  to  me, 

The  Newark  Lee  and  Hangingshaw; 
I  have  mony  steads  in  the  foreste  shaw, 
But  them  by  name  I  dinna  knaw.' 

The  keys  o'  the  castell  he  gave  the  king, 

Wi'  the  blessing  o'  his  feir  ladye; 
He  was  made  sheriffe  of  Ettricke  Foreste^ 

Surely  while  upward  grows  the  trie; 
And  if  he  was  na  traitour  to  the  king, 

Forfaulted  he  suld  nevir  be. 
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Wha  ever  heard,  in  onj  times. 

Sicken  an  outlaw  in  his  degree, 
Sic  favour  get  befor  a  king, 

As  did  the  Outlaw  Murray  of  the  foreste  frie? 

[*  TIm  tradition  of  Ettriek  FotmI  bean,  that  tha  OotUw  wm  a  man  oTprodigioas  strangth, 
potiMtlng  a  baton  or  cinb,  with  which  he  laid  i^  (L  e.,  waste)  the  coontry  ftr  many  mllea 
round }  and  that  be  waa  at  length  dain  by  Bncdench,  or  lome  of  his  dan,  at  a  little  nxrant, 
ootered  with  llr-treei,  a^Molng  to  Newarii  Castle,  and  said  to  hare  been  a  part  of  the  garden. 
A  Tarying  tradition  bean  the  plaee  of  his  death  to  hare  been  near  to  the  house  of  the  Dnke 
cf  Baeelenoh's  game-keeper,  beneath  the  eastle ;  and  that  the  fktal  arrow  was  shot  by  Soott 
of  Haining,  from  the  ndne  cf  a  cottage  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Yarrow.  This  castle  is 
by  tlie  common  people  soppoeed  to  hare  been  the  scene  of  the  tale.  This  is  highly  improbable, 
beoaose  Nowarii  was  always  a  royal  fortress.  Indeed,  Mr.  Plummer  remembered  the  insignia 
of  the  unicorns,  itc.,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  ballad,  in  existence  upon  the  old  tower  at 
Hanglngshaw,  the  seat  of  the  PMliphao^  flunlly.  This  tower  has  been  demolished  fyr  many 
yean.  It  stood  In  a  nmiantlc  and  solitary  situation  on  the  classical  bMiks  of  the  Yarrow, 
when  the  moonlahis  aroid  Hanglngshaw  were  corered  with  the  wild  copse  which  oonsti- 
totes  a  SeotlMi  fersst,  a  osore  seenre  stronghold  Ibr  an  outlawed  baron  can  hardly  be 
nnagbieQ. 


In  the  fwrse  ettmrntrnwUtM  *  W§tr  FWfiphangh,'  and  the  following,  the  ceremony  of  feudal 
hiTsetiCare  Is  SMpiHUWii  t^  htr  wm%  through,  by  the  Outlaw  resigning  his  possessions  into  the 
han4s  of  die  fcWHl.  eM  rmfMtm  them  back  to  be  held  of  him  as  superior.  The  lands  of 
fhfllplMMgfi  tnt  sfm  p>ienwi<  bytbe  Outlaw's  representatlTe.  Hanglngshaw  and  Lewins- 
bopew«i>»«*f«t<ls(l#/Mn.    Wewark,  Fonlshiels,  and  Tinnies,  have  long  belonged  to  tha 


2<M 


r  Unl  Bud  aavioD 

■gaiii  Tuns,  The  Udy'i  Fall.  PrlnMd  bf 
[illlualO  [iilejl.udialiIb]>lliBlliioliiiill«ii 
uid  LonilDn-Brldge.'  Al  tbe  tnd  of  (och  I 
fclloi-lng  raoml  •  bnrttn  :■— 

■  HeiHiit  "'*"■'»'».  OEngtand ! 

I>caplq«  Ood>  proffored  gun-'] 

HEN  as  in  fair  Jerusalem 

Our  Saviour  Christ  tlid  live, 
And  for  the  sins  of  all  the  world 

H]«  own  dear  life  did  give  ; 
The  wicked  Jews  with  scoffs  and  Si 

Did  dailye  him  molest. 
That  never  till  he  left  his  hfe. 

Our  Saviour  could  not  rest. 
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I    _     — 
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When  they  had  crown' d  his  head  with  thorns. 

And  scourged  him  with  disgrace. 
In  soomful  sort  they  led  him  forth 

Unto  fak dyingpUo^ ; 
Where  thoaiiiadg  thoaaaads  in  the  street 

Behdd  lii»pe«ni  aidttg^ 
Yet  not  oD^gepA^biiP^'Wfts  there. 

That  pittydtliSa^hk' wrong. 


Both  old  and  young  reviled  him. 

As  in  the  street  he  went. 
And  nought  he  found  hut  churlislttaiiiita, 

By  every  one's  consent : 
His  owne  deare  crosse  he.  bore  himself, 

A  burthen  far  too  great. 
Which  made  him  in  the  street  to  faint, 

With  blop^'  and  water-tweaii ' 


Being  weary  thus,  he  8otl|^,.fbf  rest, 

To  ease  his  bunhened  booI, 
Upon  a  stone  ;  the  which  a  wretch 

Did  churlishly  controul ; 
And  sayd,  Away !  thou  king  of  Jews, 

Thou  shalt  not  rest  thee  here ; 
Pass  on ;  thy  execution  place 

Thou  seest,  now  draweth  neare. 


And  thereupon  he  thrust  him  thence  ; 

At  which  our  Saviour  said, 
I  sure  will  rest,  but  thou  shalt  walk. 

And  have  no  journey  stayd. 
With  that  this  cursed  shoemaker, 

For  oifering  Christ  this  wrong, 
Left  wife  and  children,  house  and  all. 

And  went  from  thence  along. 


Where  after  he  had  seen  the  blood 

Of  Jesus  Christ  thus  shed. 
And  to  the  cross  his  bodye  nail'd, 

Away  with  speed  he  fled. 
Without  retummg  back  again 

Unto  his  dwelling  place. 
And  wandereth  up  and  down  the  world, 

A  runagate  most  base. 
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No  resting  could  he  find  at  all. 

No  ease,  nor  hearts  content ; 
No  house,  no  home,  no  dwelling  place : 

But  wandring  forth  he  went. 
From  town  to  town  in  foreign  lands. 

With  grieved  conscience  still. 
Repenting  for  the  hemous  gmlt 

Of  his  fore-passed  sin. 


Thus  after  some  few  ages  past 

In  wandring  up  and  down. 
He  much  agam  desired  to  see 

Jerusalems  fair  town. 
But  finding  it  all  quite  destroyed. 

He  wandred  thence  with  woe. 
Our  Saviours  words  which  he  had  spoke^ 

To  verifie  and  show. 


m  rest !  sayd  hee,  but  thou  shalt  walk. 

So  doth  this  wandring  Jew 
From  place  to  place,  but  cannot  stay 

For  seemg  countries  new ; 
Declaring  still  the  power  of  him, 

Whereas  he  comes  or  goes ; 
And  of  all  thines  done  in  the  east. 

Since  Christ  his  death,  he  shows. 


The  world  he  still  doth  compass  round 

And  see  those  natioiis  strange. 
That  hearing  of  the  name  of  Christ, 

Their  idol  gods  do  change  : 
To  whom  he  hath  told  wondrous  things 

Of  times  forepast  and  gone. 
And  to  the  princes  of  the  world 

Declares  his  cause  of  moan : 


Desiring  still  to  be  dissolved. 

And  yield  his  mortal  breath  ; 
But,  if  the  Lord  hath  thus  decreed. 

He  shall  not  yet  see  death. 
For  neither  looks  he  old  or  young. 

But  as  he  did  those  times. 
When  Christ  did  sufler  on  the  Gro88» 

For  mortal  sinners  crimes. 
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He  hath  past  through  many  a  foreign  place, 

Arabia,  Egypt,  Africa, 
Grecia,  Syria,  and  ereat  Thrace, 

And  tlnrough  all  Mungaria. 
Where  Paul  and  Peter  preached  Christ, 

Those  blest  apostles  deare  ; 
Where  he  hath  told  our  Saviours  words. 

In  countries  far  and  near. 


And  lately  in  Bohemia, 

With  many  a  German  town ; 
And  now  in  Flanders,  as  tis  thought. 

He  wandreth  up  and  down : 
Where  learned  men  with  him  confer 

Of  those  his  lingering  days. 
And  wonder  much  to  hear  him  tell 

His  joumies,  and  his  ways. 


If  people  give  this  Jew  an  alms, 

'the  most  that  he  will  take 
Is  not  above  a  groat  a  time  : 

Which  he  for  Jesus'  sake. 
Will  kindly  give  unto  the  poor. 

And  thereof  make  no  spare. 
Affirming  still  that  Jesus  Christ 

Of  him  hath  daily  care. 


He  ne'er  was  seen  to  laugh  or  smile. 

But  weep  and  make  great  moan ; 
Lamenting  stiU  his  miseries. 

And  days  forepast  and  gone : 
If  he  hear  any  one  blaspheme. 

Or  take  (rod's  name  m  vaine. 
He  tells  them  that  they  crudfie 

Their  Saviour  Christ  again. 


*  If  you  had  seen  his  death,'  saith  he, 
'  As  these  mine  eyes  have  done. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  times  would  ye^ 
His  torments  think  upon : 

And  suffer  for  his  sake  all  paine. 
All  torments,  and  all  woes.' 

These  are  his  words  and  this  his  life 
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THE  FIRST  PART. 

N  Venice  towuc  not  long  iigoe 
A  cruel  Jew  did  dwell, 

'Which  lived  &11  o 
As  ItalikD  writers  teU. 
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Gernutus  called  vas  the  Jew, 
Which  never  thought  to  dye  ; 

Nor  over  yt't  diJ  any  good 
To  them  in  streets  that  lie. 

I  His  life  was  like  a  barrow  hogge, 

That  liTeth  many  a  day, 

j  Yet  never  once  did  any  good. 

Until  men  wiU  him  slay. 


Or  like  a  filthy  heap  of  dung, 

That  lyeth  m  a  whoard ; 
Which  never  can  do  any  good. 

Till  it  be  spread  abroad. 

So  fares  it  with  the  usurer. 

He  cannot  sleep  in  rest, 
For  feare  the  thiefe  will  liiiii  pursue 

To  plncke  him  from  his  nest. 

His  heart  doth  think  on  many  a  wile. 

How  to  deceivG  the  poore ; 
His  moutlic  is  ainioal  luU  of  mucke  j 

Tet  still  he  g^ws  for  more. 

His  wife  must  lend  a  shilling. 

For  every  weeke  a  penny, 
Tet  bring  a  pledge,  that  is  double  worth, 

If  that  you  will  have  any. 

And  see,  likewise,  you  keepe  your  day. 

Or  ('ls(  jou  loose  it  all : 

This  was  the  lirin^  of  the  wife, 

Her  cow  she  did  it  call. 

Within  that  citie  dwelt  that  time 

A  marchant  of  great  fame. 
Which,  being  distressed  in  his  need. 

Unto  Gernutus  came : 

Desiring  him  to  eland  his  Iriend 

For  twelve  month  and  a  day. 
To  lend  to  him  on  hundred  crownea ; 

And  he  for  it  would  pay 

Whatsoever  he  would  demand  of  itim. 

And  pledges  he  shoidd  have. 
No,  (quoth  the  Jew,  vrilh  fiearing  lookes,) 

IKr,  Bske  what  you  will  have. 


No  penny  for  the  loane  of  it 

For  one  year  you  shall  pay ; 
Ton  may  cfo  me  as  eoode  a  turne. 

Before  my  dying  oay. 

But  we  will  have  a  meny  jeast. 

For  to  be  talked  long ; 
You  shall  make  me  a  bond,  quoth  he, 

That  shall  be  large  and  strong : 

And  this  shall  be  the  forfeyture ; 

Of  your  own  fleshe  a  pound. 
If  you  agree,  make  you  the  bond, 

And  here  b  a  hundred  crownes. 

With  right  good  will !  the  marchant  says ; 

And  BO  the  bond  was  made. 
When  twelve  month  and  a  day  drew  on 

That  backe  it  should  be  payd, 

The  marchant' s  ships  were  all  at  sea, 

And  money  came  not  in ; 
Which  way  to  take,  or  what  to  doe. 

To  think  he  doth  begin ; 

And  to  Gremutus  strait  he  comes 

With  cap  and  bended  knee. 
And  sayde  to  him.  Of  curtesie 

I  pray  you  beare  with  mee. 

li^yday  is  come,  and  I  have  not 

The  money  for  to  pay ; 
And  little  good  the  forfeiture 

Will  doe  you,  I  dare  say. 

With  all  all  my  heart,  Gremutus  sayd, 
Commaund  it  to  your  minde  ; 

In  things  of  bigger  waight  then  this 
Ton  shall  me  ready  finde. 

He  goes  his  way ;  the  day  once  past, 

Gemutus  dom  not  slacke 
To  get  a  sergiant  presently ; 

And  clapt  him  on  the  backe : 

And  If^d  him  into  prison  strong, . 

And  sued  his  bond  withall ; 
And  when  the  judgement  day  was  comcb 

For  judgement  he  did  call. 
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TdM  II  fifcii's  fixndb  cnne  tUUiffr  frst, 

1ij&  MMJ  a  weeping  cre^ 
fv^  iflwr  Biettift  thej  could  not  ind, 

ftift  ke  that  daj  miBt  dje. 


THB  SBOOin)  PAST* 

Iknie  offered  £v  luft  handled  GTOimes 

Fire  hundred  for  to  pay ; 
And  tome  a  thoniand^  two  at  threes 

Yet  ftfll  he  did  denay. 

And  at  the  last  ten  thonaand  crownes 
Thcj  offered,  hhn  to  sare. 

Genratns  si^d,  I  will  no  gold : 
M 7  ferfeite  I  wffl  hare. 

A  pound  of  fleahe  ia  my  demand^ 
And  that  shall  he  mv  hire. 

Then  si^d  the  Judge,  Tet,  good  my  friend. 
Let  me  of  yon  dedre 

To  take  the  fleshe  from  such  a  place. 

As  yet  yon  let  him  five : 
Do  so  and  lo !  an  hundred  crownes 

To  thee  here  will  I  give. 

No,  no,  onoth  he ;  no,  judgment  here ; 

For  this  it  shall  be  tride. 
For  I  win  haTe  my  pound  of  fleshe 

From  under  his  right  side. 

It  griered  all  the  oompanie 

His  crueltie  to  see. 
For  neither  friend  nor  foe  oooM  hdpe. 

But  he  must  spoyled  bee. 

The  bloudie  Jew  now  ready  b 
With  whetted  blade  in  nand. 

To  spoyle  the  Uoiid  of  innoeent» 
By  forfeite  of  his  bond. 

And  as  he  was  about  to  strike 

On  him  the  deadly  bbw. 
Stay  ^quoth  the  judge)  thy  crueltie ; 

I  cnarge  thee  to  ao  so. 

Sith  needs  thou  wilt  thy  forfeit  hayCy 

Which  is  of  fleshe  a  pound, 
8m  that  thou  shed  no  orop  of  bkmd, 
^.^  Nor  yet  the  man  confound. 
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For  if  thou  doe,  like  murderer, 

Thou  here  shalt  hanged  he  ; 
Likewise  of  flesh  see  that  thou  cut 

No  more  than  'longes  to  thee : 

For  if  thou  take  either  more  or  lesse 

To  the  value  (^  a  mite. 
Thou  shalt  he  hanged  presently. 

As  is  both  law  and  right. 

» 

Gkmutus  now  waxt  frantick  mad. 

And  wotes  not  what  to  say ; 
Quoth  he  at  last.  Ten  thousand  crownes 

I  will  that  he  shall  pay ; 

And  80  I  gnnmt  to  let  him  freet, 

The  ju<%e  doth  answere  make ; 
Tou  shall  not  have  a  penny  given ; 

Your  forfeyture  now  take. 

At  the  last  he  doth  demsund 

But  fer  to  have  his  owne. 
No,  ^pidtli  the  judge,  doe  as  you  list. 

Thy  judgement  shall  be  showne. 

ISther  take  vour  fx»uid  of  flesd^  quoth  iie^ 

Or  cancell  me  your  bond. 
O  cruell  judge,  then  quoth  the  Jew, 

That  doth  against  me  stand ! 

And  80  with  grroing  ffrieved  mind 

He  biddeth  them  &re-weli« 
Then  all  the  people  prays'd  the  Lord, 

That  ever  this  heard  telL 

Good  people,  diat  doe  heare  this  song. 

For  trueth  I  dare  well  say. 
That  many  a  wretdi  as  ill  as  hee 

Doth  live  now  at  this  day. 

That  seeketh  aothing  but  the  8poyle 

Of  many  a  weakhey  man. 
And  for  to  trap  the  innocent 

Deviseth  what  they  can. 

From  whome  the  Lord  deMver  toe. 

And  every  CSiriBtiam  too. 
And  send  to  them  like  sentence  elcc 

That  meaneth  so  to  do.  213 
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(From  Baohaa*k  •  Oleaniogi  of  Sootch,  English,  snd  Irish  ■ewce  old  BaUadi. 

Peterheid.  1826.] 

r 

A  NOBLE  lord  of  high  renown, 
Two  daughters  had,  the  eldest  brown. 
The  youngest  beautiful  and  fair, 
By  chance  a  noble  knight  came  there. 

Her  father  said,  kind  sir,  I  have 
Two  daughters,  which  do  you  crave? 
One  that  is  beautiful,  he  cried, 
The  noble  knight  he  then  replied; 

She's  young,  she's  beautiful  and  gay^ 
And  is  not  to  be  given  away. 
But  as  jewels  are  bought  and  sold, 
She  shall  bring  me  her  weight  in  goldL 

The  price  I  think  ye  need  not  grnc^ 
Since  I  wiU  freely  give  as  much 
With  her  one  sister,  if  I  can 
Find  out  some  other  nobleman. 

With  that  bespoke  the  noble  knight, 
I'd  sooner  have  the  beauty  bright, 
At  that  vast  rate,  renown^  lord. 
Than  the  other  with  a  vast  rewfljrd. 

So  then  the  bargain  it  was  made, 
But  ere  the  money  could  be  paid^ 
He  had  it  of  a  wealthy  Jew, 
The  sum  so  large,  the  writings  drew 

That  if  he  failed,  or  missed  the  day. 
So  many  ounces  he  should  pay 
Of  his  own  flesh,  instead  of  gold; 
All  was  agreed,  the  sum  was  told. 

So  he  returned  immediately 
Unto  the  Lord,  where  he  did  buy 
His  daughter  fine,  I  do  declare. 
And  paid  him  down  the  money  there. 
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He  bought  her  there  it  is  well  known 
Unto  mankind,  she  was  his  own. 
By  her  a  son  he  did  enjoy, 
A  sweet  and  comelj  handsome  boy. 

At  length  the  time  of  pay  was  near. 
When  the  knight  did  begin  to  fear, 
He  dreaded  much  the  cruel  ^ew, 
Because  the  money  it  was  due. 

His  lady  asked  him  why  he  grieved? 
He  said,  my  jewel,  I  received 
Such  sum  of  money  of  a  Jew, 
'  And  now  the  money  it  is  due. 

And  now  the  day  of  payment 's  come, 
Fm  sure  I  cannot  pay  the  sum. 
He'll  have  my  flesh  weight  for  weight, 
Which  makes  my  grief  and  sorrow  great. 

Hush,  never  fear  him,  she  replied. 
Well  cross' the  raging  ocean  wide. 
And  so  secure  you  from  the  fate: 
To  her  request  he  yielded  straight. 

Then  having  passed  the  raging  seas, 
They  travelled  on,  till  by  degrees 
Unto  the  Grerman  court  they  came. 
The  knight,  his  son,  and  comely  dame. 

Unto  the  Emperor  he  told 
His  story  of  the  sum  of  gold, 
That  he  had  borrowed  of  a  Jew, 
And  that  for  fear  of  death  he  flew. 

The  Emperor  he  did  erect 
A  court  for  them,  and  showed  respect 
Unto  his  guests,  because  they  came 
From  Britain,  that  blest  land  of  fame 

As  here  he  lived  in  delight^ 
A  Dutch  lord  told  our  English  knight^ 
That  he  a  ton  of  gold  woidd  lay. 
He  could  enjoy  his  lady  gay. 

From  her  the  lord  he  was  to  brin^ 
A  rich  and  costly  diamond  ring, 
That  was  to  prove  and  testify 
How  he  did  with  his  lady  lie. 
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He  tries,  but  never  could  obtain 
Her  favour,  but  with  high  disdain 
Slic  did  defy  his  base  intent; 
So  to  ber  chambermaid  he  went, 

And  told  her  if  she  would  but  steal 
Her  lady's  ring,  and  to  conceal 
The  same,  and  bring  it  to  him  straight^ 
She  should  enjq7»a  fine  estate. 

In  hopes  of  such  a  fine  reward. 
The  ring  she  stole,  then  the  Dutch  lord 
Did  take  it  to  the  noble  knight, 
Who  almost  swooned  at  the  wght. 

Home  he  goes  to  the  lady  straight* 
Meeting  her  at  the  palace  gate. 
He  fiung  her  headlong  into  the  mote, 
And  left  her  there  to  sink  or  fioat. 

Soon  after  that,  in  clothes  of  green, 
She  like  a  warlike  knight  was  seen. 
And  in  most  gallant  gay  deport  ' 
She  rode  unto  the  Emperor's  court 

Now  when  the  Emperor  beheld 
Her  brave  deportment,  he  was  filled 
With  admiration  at  the  sight. 
Who  called  herself  an  English  knight. 

The  Emperor  then  did  reply. 
We  have  an  English  knight  to  die 
For  drowning  of  his  lady  gay; 
Quoth  she,  rd  see  him  if  I  may. 

TVas  granted,  so  to  him  she  came, 
And  calling  of  him  by  his  name, 
She  said,  kind  sir,  be  of  good  cheer. 
Your  friend  m  be,  you  need  not  fear. 

She  to  the  Emperor  did  ride, 
And  said,  now  let  this  cause  be  tried 
Once  more,  for  IVe  a  mind  to  save 
This  noble  gallant  from  the  grave 

It  being  done,  the  court  was  set, 

The  Dutch  lord  came,  seeming  to  fteti 

About  the  ring  seeming  to  fear. 

How  truth  would  make  his  shame  appear. 
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And  so  it  did,  and  soon  they  call 
The  maid,  who  on  her  knees  did  fall 
Before  the  court,  and  did  confess 
The  Dutch  lord's  unworthiness. 

The  Court  replied,  is  it  so? 
The  lady,  too,  for  aught  we  know, 
May  be  alive,  therefore  we'll  stay 
The  sentence  till  another  day. 

Now  the  Dutch  lord  gave  him  ti  ton 
Of  gold,  which  he  bad  justly  won, 
And  so  he  did  with  shame  and  grief. 
And  thus  the  knight  obtained  relief. 

The  Dutch  lord  to  revenge  the  spite 
Upon  our  noble  English  knight. 
Did  send  a  letter  out  of  hand, 
Ajid  so  the  Jew  did  understand, 

How  he  was  in  a  Grerman  court. 
So  here  upon  this  good  report, 
The  Jew  has  crost  the  ocean  wida^ 
Resolving  to  be  satisfied* 

Soon  as  e'er  he  fixed  his  eyes, 
Unto  the  knight  in  wrath  he  cries. 
Tour  hand  and  seal  I  pray  behold, 
Your  flesh  Til  have  instead  of  gold. 

Said  the  noble  knight  in  green, 
May  not  your  articles  be  seen? 
Yes  I3iat  they  may,  replied  the  Jew, 
And  Fm  resolved  to  have  my  due. 

So  then  the  knight  began  to  read, 
At  length  she  said,  I  find  indeed 
Nothing  but  fiesh  you  are  to  have^ 
Answers  the  Jew,  that's  aU  I  crave. 

The  poor  distressed  knight  was  brought, 
The  bloody  minded  Jew  he  thought 
That  day  to  be  revenged  on  him, 
And  part  his  flesh  from  every  limb. 

The  knight  in  green  said,  Mr.  Jew, 
There's  nothing  else  but  flesh  your  due. 
Then  see  no  drc^  of  blood  you  shed, 
For  if  you  do^  off  goes  your  head. 
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Pray  take  your  due  with  all  my  heart. 
But  with  his  blood  I  will  not  part. 
With  that  the  Jew  sneaked  away. 
And  had  not  one  word  more  to  saj. 

No  sooner  were  these  troubles  past^ 
But  his  wife's  father  came  at  lasty 
Resolving  for  to  have  his  life^ 
For  drowning  his  beloved  wife. 

Over  the  seas  her  father  brought 
Many  brave  horses,  one  was  bought 
By  the  pretended  knight  in  green, 
Which  was  the  best  that  e'er  was  seen* 

So  to  the  Grerman  court  he  came, 
Declaring  such  a  one  by  name 
Had  drowned  his  fair  daughter  dear, 
And  ought  to  die  a  death  severe. 

They  brought  him  from  the  prison  then. 
Guarded  by  many  armed  men. 
Unto  the  place  where  he  must  die, 
And  the  young  knight  was  standing  by. 

Then  from  her  side  her  sword  she  drew» 
And  run  her  gelding  through  and  through. 
Her  father  said,  why  do  you  so? 
I  may,  it  is  my  own,  you  know. 

You  sold  your  gelding,  'tis  well  known, 
I  bought  it,  mining  it  my  own, 
And  may  do  what  I  please  with  it; 
And  then  to  her  he  did  submit. 

Here  is  a  man  arraigned  and  cast, 
And  brought  to  suffer  death  at  last, 
Because  your  daughter  dear  he  slew, 
What  if  he  did,  what's  that  to  you? 

You  had  your  money  when  you  sold 
Your  daughter  for  her  weight  in  gold; 
Wherefore  he  might,  it  is  well  known, 
Do  what  he  pleased  with  his  own. 

So  having  changed  her  garments  green, 
And  dressed  herself  like  a  fair  queen, 
Her  father  and  her  husband  straight 
2\**  Both  knew  her,  and  their  joys  were  grea* 
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Soon  they  did  car^  the  report 
Unto  the  famous  German  court, 
How  the  renowned  English  knight 
Had  found  his  charming  ladj  bright. 

So  the  Emperor  and  the  lords  of  fame. 
With  cheerful  hearts  they  did  prooUim 
An  universal  joy  to  see 
His  lady's  life  at  liberty. 
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5             In  Ynglond  to  take  a  ptayt : 

THE  BATTLE  OP  OTTERBOURNE. 

The  yerile  of  Fyfife,  wkhowghten  stryfTej, 

He  bowynd  hym  over  Sulway  : 
The  grete  wolde  ever  together  ryde ; 

That  race  they  may  rue  for  aye. 

Over  Ottercap  hyll  they  came  in. 

And  so  dowyn  by  Rodelyffe  craffge. 
Upon  Grene  Leyton  they  lyghted  obwy]\ 

Styrande  many  a  aftagge : 

And  boldely  brente  Northomberlonde, 

And  haryed  many  a  towyn ; 
They  dyd  owr  Ynglyssh  men  grete  wrange» 

To  battell  that;  were  not  bowyn. 

Then  spake  a  beme  upon  the  bent. 

Of  comforte  that  was  not  colde> 
And  Bayd,  We  have  brent  Northomberlond, 

We  liave  all  welth  in  holde. 

Now  we  have  haryed  all  Bamboroweahyre, 

All  the  welth  m  the  worlde  have  wee ; 
I  rede  we  ryde  to  Newe  CasteU, 

So  styll  and  stalwurthlye. 

Uppon  the  morowe,  when  it  was  daye. 

The  standards  schone  fulle  bryght ; 
To  the  Newe  Castelle  the  toke  the  waye. 

And  thether  they  cam  fulle  ryght. 

• 

Sir  Henry  Percy  laye  at  the  Newe  Castelle, 

I  telle  yow  withowtten  drede ; 
He  had  byn  a  marche-man  all  hys  dayes^i 

And  kepte  Barwyke  upon  Twede. 

To  the  Newe  CasteU  when  they  cam. 

The  Skottes  they  cryde  on  hyght, 
Syr  Harye  Percy»  and  thou  byste  within. 

Come  to  the  fylde,  and  fyght : 

For  we  have  biente  Northomberlonde, 

Thy  eritage  good  and  ryght ; 
And  syne  my  logeyng  I  have  take, 

With  my  brande  dubbyd  many  a  knyght. 

Sir  Harry  Percy  cam  to  the  walles, 

The  Skottyssh  oste  for  to  se ; 

"  And  thow  hast  brente  Northomberlonde 

Full  sore  it  rewyth  me. 
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Yf  thou  hast  haryed  all  Bamharowc  shyre, 
Thow  hast  done  me  grete  envye; 

For  the  trespasse  thow  hast  me  done. 
The  tone  of  us  schall  dye." 

Where  schall  I  byde  the,  sayd  the  Dowglas  T 
Or  where  wylte  thow  come  to  me, 

"  At  Otterbome  in  the  hygh  way, 
Ther  maist  thow  well  logeed  be. 

The  roo  full  rekeles  ther  sche  rinnes, 

To  make  the  game  and  glee : 
The  fawkon  and  the  fesaunt  both, 

Amonge  the  holtes  on  hee. 

Ther  maist  thow  have  thy  welth  at  wyll, 

Weil  looged  ther  maist  be* 
Yt  schall  not  be  long,  or  I  com  the  tylli" 

Sayd  Syr  Harry  Percye. 

Ther  schall  I  byde  the,  sayd  the  Dowglas, 

By  the  fayth  of  my  bodye. 
Thether  schall  I  com,  sayd  Syr  Harry  Percy; 

My  trowth  I  plyght  to  the. 

A  pype  of  wyne  he  gave  them  over  the  walles» 

For  soth,  as  I  yow  saye : 
Ther  he  mayd  the  Dowglas  drynke. 

And  all  hys  oste  that  daye. 

The  Dowelas  tumyd  hym  homewarde  agayne. 

For  soth  withowghten  naye. 
He  tooke  his  loeeyng  at  Oterbome 

Uppon  a  Wedyns-day: 

And  ther  he  pyght  hys  standerd  dowyn, 

Hys  gettyng  more  and  lesse. 
And  syne  he  warned  hys  men  to  goo 

To  chose  ther  geldyngs  gresse. 

A  Skottysshe  knyght  hoved  upon  the  bent, 

A  wache  I  dare  well  saye : 
So  was  he  ware  on  the  noble  Percy 

In  the  dawnynge  of  the  daye. 

He  prycked  to  his  pavyleon  dore. 

As  taste  as  he  myght  ronne, 
Awaken*  Dowirlas,  cryed  the  knysht. 

For  hjslovl.  that  Wynt^ 


Awaken,  Dowglas,  cryed  the  knyght. 
For  thow  maiste  waken  wyth  wynne : 

Tender  have  I  spyed  the  prowde  Percy, 
And  seven  standardes  wyth  hym. 

Nay  by  my  trowth,  the  Douglas  sayed. 

It  ys  but  a  fayned  taylle  : 
He  durste  not  loke  on  my  bred  banner. 

For  all  Tnglonde  so  haylle. 

Was  I  not  yesterdaye  at  the  Newe  Castell, 
That  stonds  so  fayre  on  Tyne  ? 

For  all  the  men  that  Percy  hade, 
He  cowde  not  garre  me  ones  to  dyne. 

He  stepped  owt  at  hys  pavelyon  dore, 

To  loke  and  it  were  lesse  ; 
Araye  vow,  lordyngs,  one  and  all. 

For  here  bygynnes  no  peysse. 

The  yerle  of  Mentaye,  thow  arte  ray  eme. 

The  fowarde  I  gyve  te  the  : 
The  yerlle  of  Huntlay  cawte  and  kene. 

He  schall  wyth  the  be. 

The  lorde  of  Bowghan  in  armure  bryght 
On  the  other  hand  he  schall  be  : 

Lorde  Jhonstone,  and  lorde  Maxwell, 
They  to  schall  be  with  me. 

Swynton  fayre  fylde  upon  your  pryde 

To  batell  make  yow  bowen  : 
Syr  Davy  Scotte,  Syr  Walter  Stewarde, 

Syr  Jhon  of  Agurstone. 

A  FYTTE. 


The  Perssy  came  byfore  hys  oste, 

Wych  was  ever  a  gentyll  knyght. 
Upon  the  Dowglas  lowde  can  he  crye, 

I  wyll  holde  that  I  have  hyght: 

For  thow  haste  brente  Northumberlonde 

And  done  me  grete  envye; 
For  thys  trespasse  thou  hast  me  done. 

The  tone  of  us  schall  dye. 

The  Dowglas  answerde  hym  agayne 

With  erete  wurds  up  on  hee. 

And  sayd,  I  have  twenty  agaynst  thy  onfl^ 

Byholde  and  thow  ipaiste  see. 
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Wjth  that  the  Percye  was  grevyd  sore. 

For  sotbe  as  I  yow  saye : 
He  lyghted  dowyn  upon  his  fote. 

And  schoote  hb  horsse  dene  away. 

Every  man  sawe  that  he  dyd  soo» 
That  ryall  was  ever  in  rowght ; 

Every  man  sehoote  hys  horsse  him  froo» 
And  lyght  him  rowynde  abowght. 

Thus  Syr  Hary  Percye  toke  the  fyldc. 

For  soth,  as  I  yow  saye : 
Jesu  Ciyste  in  hevyn  on  hyght 

Djd  heipe  hym  well  that  daye. 

t 

t  • 

But  nyne  thowzand,  ther  was  no  moo 
The  cronykle  wyll  not  layne  ;  i 

Forty  thowsande  Skottes  and  fowre 
That  day  fowght  them  agayne. 

But  when  the  batell  byganne  to  joyne» 

In  hast  ther  came  a  knyght. 
Then  letters  fayre  i^rth  hath  he  tayne 

And  thus  he  sayd  faHl  ryght : 

My  lorde,  your  father  he  gretes  yow  well, 

Wy th  many  a  noble  knyght ; 
He  desyres  yow  to  byde 

That  he  may  see  thys  fyght. 

The  Baron  of  Grastoke  ys  com  owt  of  the  wett« 

Wyth  hym  a  noble  companye ; 
All  they  loge  at  your  fathers  thys  nyght, 

And  the  Battel  fayne  wold  they  see. 

For  Jesu  s  love,  sayd  Syr  Harye  Percy, 

That  dyed  for  yow  and  me, 
Wende  to  my  lorae  my  Father  agayne, 

And  saye  thow  saw  me  not  with  yee  : 

My  trowth  ys  plyght  to  yonne  Skottysh  knyght. 

It  nedes  me  not  to  layne, 
That  I  schulde  byde  hym  upon  thys  bent, 

And  I  have  hys  trowth  agayne : 

And  if  that  I  wende  off  thys  grownde 

For  soth  unfoughten  awaye. 
He  wolde  me  call  but  a  kowarde  knyght 
224  In  hys  londe  another  daye. 
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Yet  had  I  lever  to  be  nrnde  and  rente, 

By  Mary  that  raykel  maye  ; 
Then  ever  my  manhod  schulde  be  reprovyd 

Wyth  a  Skotte  another  daye. 

Wherfore  schote,  archars,  for  my  sake. 

And  let  scbarpe  arowes  flee  ; 
Mynstrells,  playe  up  for  your  waryson, 

And  well  quyt  it  schall  be. 

Every  man  thynke  on  hys  trewe  love^ 

And  marke  hym  to  the  Trenite  : 
For  to  Grod  I  make  myne  avowe 

This  day  wyll  I  not  fle. 

The  blodye  Harte  in  the  Dowglas  armes, 

Hys  standerde  stode  on  hye  ; 
That  every  man  myght  full  well  knowe : 

By  syde  stode  Starres  thre. 

The  whyte  Lyon  on  the  Ynglysh  parte, 

Forsoth  as  I  yow  sayne ; 
The  Lucetts  and  the  Cressawnts  both  : 

The  Skotts  faught  them  agayne. 

Uppon  sent  Andrewe  lowde  cane  they  crye, 
And  thrysse  they  schowte  on  hyght, 

And  syne  marked  them  one  owr  inglysshe  men^ 
As  I  have  tolde  yow  ryght. 

Sent  G^rge  the  bryght  owr  ladyes  knyght. 

To  name  they  were  full  fajme, 
Owr  Ynglysshe  men  they  cryde  on  hyght 

And  thrysse  the  schowtte  agayne. 

Wyth  that  scharpe  arowes  bygan  to  flee, 

I  tell  yow  in  sertayne ; 
Men  of  armes  byganne  to  joyne  ; 

Many  a  dowghty  man  was  ther  slayne. 

The  Percy  and  the  Dowglas  mette, 

That  ether  of  other  was  fa3me  ; 
They  schapped  together,  whyll  that  the  swette, 

With  swords  of  fyne  Collayne  ; 

Tyll  the  blood  from  ther  bassonetts  ranne, 

As  the  roke  doth  in  the  rayne. 
Yelde  the  to  me,  sayd  the  Dowgl^ 

Or  ells  thow  schidt  be  slayne  : 
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For  I  see,  by  tby  bryght  bassonety 

Thow  arte  sum  man  of  myght ; 
And  so  I  do  by  thy  bumyssned  brande« 

Thow  art  an  yerle,  or  ells  a  knyght. 

By  my  sood  faythe,  sayd  the  noble  Percy, 

Now  haste  thou  rede  full  ryeht. 
Yet  wyll  I  never  yelde  me  to  the, 

Whyll  I  may  stonde  and  fyght. 

Th^  swapped  together,  whyll  that  they  swette, 

W yth  swordes  scharpe  and  long ; 
Ych  on  other  so  faste  they  beette, 

Tyll  ther  hehnes  cam  in  peyses  dowyn. 

The  Percy  was  a  man  of  strenghtb, 

I  tell  yow  in  thys  stounde. 
He  smote  the  Dowglas  at  the  swordes  length. 

That  he  felle  to  the  growynde. 

The  sworde  was  scharpe  and  sore  can  byte^ 

I  tell  yow  in  sertayne  ; 
To  the  harte  he  cowde  hym  smyte. 

Thus  was  the  Dowglas  slayne. 

The  stonders  stode  styll  on  eke  syde 

With  many  a  grevous  grone ; 
Ther  the  fowght  the  day,  and  all  the  nyght. 

And  many  a  dowghty  man  was  slone. 

Ther  was  no  freke,  that  ther  wolde  flye. 

But  styffly  in  stowre  can  stond, 
Ychone  hewyng  on  otlier  whyll  they  myght  dry e, 

Wyth  many  a  bayllefull  bronde. 

Ther  was  slayne  upon  the  Skottes  syde. 

For  soth  and  sertenly, 
Syr  James  a  Dowglas  ther  was  slayne. 

That  daye  that  he  cowde  dye. 

The  yerlle  of  Menta3me  he  was  slayne, 
Grysely  groned  uppon  the  growynd  ; 

Syr  Davy  Scotte,  Syr  Walter  Steward, 
Syr  John  of  Agurstonne. 

S3rr  Charlies  Morrey  in  that  place 

That  never  a  fote  wold  flye  ; 
Sur  Hughe  Maxwell,  a  lord  he  was, 

With  the  Dowglas  dyd  he  dye. 
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Ther  ^u  thtyrtt  upon  the  Skott«B  lyde. 

For  >oth  as  I  jow  saye. 
Of  fowre  and  forty  thowsande  Scotta 

Went  bnt  eygbtene  avaye. 

Tlier  was  slayne  upon  the  YnglysBhe  ayde. 

For  Both  and  serteolye, 
A  eentell  knygbt.  Sir  John  Fitx-hughe, 

Yt  was  the  more  petye. 

Syr  James  Harebotell  ther  was  slayne. 
For  hym  ther  hartea  were  sore. 

The  gentvU  Lorelle  ther  was  slayne. 
That  the  Percyes  stauderd  hore. 

Ther  was  slayne  uppon  the  Ynglyssh  perte. 

For  aoth  as  I  yow  save ; 
Of  nyne  thowaand  Ynglysah  men 

Fyre  hondert  cam  awaye : 

The  other  were  slayne  in  the  ^Ide, 
Cryste  kepe  ther  sowles  from  wo, 

Seyng  ther  was  ao  fewe  ftyndes 
Agaynst  so  many  many  a  foo. 

Then  one  toe  mome  they  mayd  them  beerea 

Of  byrch,  and  haysell  graye ; 
Mray  a  wydowe  with  wepyng  teyrea 

Ther  makes  they  fette  awaye. 

Thys  fraye  hygau  at  Otterbome 
Bytwene  the  nygbte  and  the  day  t 

Ther  the  Dowglas  lost  hys  lyfe. 
And  the  Percy  was  lede  awaye. 

Then  was  ther  a  Scottyshe  prisoner  tayne, 
Syr  Hngfae  Mongomery  was  hys  name, 

For  soth  as  I  yow  saye 
He  borowed  the  Pircy  home  agayne. 

Now  let  us  all  for  the  Percy  praye 

To  JeSB  most  of  niTgbt, 
To  biyng  hjs  sowle  to  tlif  biyase  of  heren, 

Ftor  he  was  a  gent^U  knyght. 


[From  •  BOmtnUj  of  the  Scottish  Border.'  •  The  following  edition  of  the  Battle  of  OCft«P> 
boome  is  eatenti«lly  different  Arom  that  which  is  published  in  the  *  Reliqoes  of  AtiM^wt 
Poetrj,'  and  is  obyioosly  of  Soottlsh  composition.  The  ballad  published  in  tlie  *  Reliqaes*  Is 
avowedly  an  English  production ;  and  the  author,  with  a  natural  partiality,  leans  to  the  aid* 
of  his  countrymen ;  yet  that  ballad,  or  some  one  similar,  modified  probably  by  national  pre* 
Judice,  must  have  been  current  in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  James  VI. :  for  Godscroft,  In 
treating  of  this  battle,  mentions  its  having  l>een  the  subject  of  popular  song,  and  proceeds 
thus:  *But  that  which  is  commonly  sung  of  *the  Hunthig  of  Cheviot*  seemetb  indeed 
poetical,  and  a  mere  fiction,  perhaps,  to  sthr  up  virtue ;  yet  a  fiction  whereof  there  is  no 
mention,  either  in  the  Scottish  or  English  Chronicle.  Neither  are  the  songs  that  are  made 
of  them  both  one ;  for  the '  Scots  Song  made  of  Otterboume'  telleth  the  time  about  Lammas  | 
and  also  the  occarion,  to  take  preys  out  of  England }  also  the  dividing  the  armies  betwixt 
the  Earls  of  Fife  and  Douglas,  and  their  several  Journeys,  almost  as  hi  the  authentic  history.* 

I  cannot  venture  to  assert  that  the  stanxas  here  publi^ed  belong  to  the  ballad  alluded  to 
by  Oodscrofk ;  but  they  come  much  nearer  to  his  description  than  the  copy  pnblidied  in  tl  r 
first  edition,  which  represented  Douglas  as  falling  by  the  poniard  of  a  faithless  page.  Tct  «  • 
learn  from  the  same  author,  that  the  story  of  the  assassination  was  not  without  foundation  in 
tradiUon ;  though  it  seems  to  have  no  other  Lut  the  common  desire  of  assigning  some  remote 
and  extraordinary  cause  for  the  death  of  a  great  man.  The  following  ballad  is  also  inaccurate 
in  many  other  particulars,  and  is  much  shorter  and  more  indistinct  than  that  printed  in  the 
•  Reliques,*  although  many  verses  are  almost  the  same.  Hotspur,  fiir  instance.  Is  called  Eart 
Fercy,  a  title  he  never  enjoyed.  Neither  was  Douglas  buried  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  in 
Melrose  Abbey*  where  his  tomb  is  still  shown. 

*  This  song  was  first  published  from  Mr.  Herd's  *  Collection  of  Scottish  Songs  and  Ballads,' 
Edin.  1774,  8  vols,  octavo;  but  two  recited  copies  have  fortunately  been  obtained  from  the 
recitation  of  old  persons  residing  at  the  head  of  Ettrick  forest,  by  which  the  story  ia  brought 
out,  and  completed  in  a  manner  much  more  correspondent  to  the  true  history.'— Scott.] 

It  fell  about  the  Lammas  tide. 

When  the  muir-men  win  their  hay, 

The  doughty  earl  of  Douglas  rode 
Into  England  to  catch  a  prey. 

He  chose  the  Grordons  and  the  Graemes, 
With  them  the  Lindesays,  light  and  gay; 

But  the  Jardines  wald  not  wit£  him  ride, 
Arid  they  rue  it  to  this  day. 

And  he  has  bum'd  the  dales  of  Tyne, 

And  part  of  Bambrough  shire; 
And  three  good  towers  on  Roxburgh  fells» 

He  left  them  all  on  fire. 

And  he  march'd  up  to  Newcastle^ 

And  rode  it  round  about; 
*  O  wha's  the  lord  of  this  castle. 

Or  wha's  the  kdy  o't?' 

But  up  spake  proud  Lord  Percy,  theo, 

And  O  but  he  spake  hie! 
•  I  am  the  lord  of  this  castle, 

My  wife's  the  lady  gay.' 
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*  If'  tLou'rt  the  lord  of  this  castle, 

Sae  weel  it  pleases  me! 
For,  ere  I  cross  the  border  fella^ 
The  tane  of  us  shall  die.' 

He  took  a  lang  spear  in  his  hand. 

Shod  with  the  metal  free, 
And  for  to  meet  the  Douglas  there^ 

He  rode  right  furiouslie. 

But  O  how  pale  his  lady  look'd 

Frae  aff  the  castle  wa', 
When  down,  before  the  Scottish  spear. 

She  saw  proud  Percy  fa*. 

*  Had  we  twa  been  upon  the  green 

And  never  an  eye  to  see, 
I  wad  hae  had  you  flesh  and  fell; 
But  your  sword  sail  gae  wi'  me.* 

*  But  gae  ye  up  to  Otterboume, 

And  wait  there  dayis  three; 
And,  if  I  come  not  ere  three  dayis  end, 
A  fause  knight  ca'  ye  me.' 

*  The  Otterbourne's  a  bonnie  burn; 

'Tis  pleasant  there  to  be; 
But  there  is  nought  at  Otterboume, 
To  feed  my  men  and  me. 

The  deer  rins  wild  on  hill  and  dale, 
The  birds  fly  wild  from  tree  to  tree; 

But  there  is  neither  bread  nor  cale, 
To  fend  my  men  and  me. 

Tet  I  will  stay  at  Otterboume, 
Where  yon  shall  welcome  be; 

And,  if  ye  come  not  at  three  dayis  end, 
A  fause  lord  I'll  ca*  thee.' 

*  Thither  will  I  come,'  proud  Percy  said, 

*  By  the  might  of  Our  Ladye!' 

'  There  will  I  bide  thee,'  said  the  Douglas^ 

*  My  trowth  I  plight  to  thee.' 

They  lighted  high  on  Otterboume, 

Upon  the  bent  sae  brown; 
They  lighted  high  on  Otterboume, 

Ajid  threw  their  pallions  down* 
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And  he  that  had  a  bonnie  boy, 

Sent  out  his  horse  to  grass; 
And  he  that  bad  not  a  bonnie  bojr. 

His  UD  servant  he  was. 

But  up  then  spake  a  little  page, 
Before  the  peep  of  dawn— 

*  0  waken  ye,  waken  ye,  my  good  lor^ 

For  Percy's  hard  at  hand.' 

*Te  lie,  ye  lie,  ye  liar  loudl 

Sae  lond  I  hear  ye  lie; 
For  Percy  had  no  men  yegtreeOt 

To  dight  my  men  and  me. 

But  I  hae  dream'd  a  dreary  dream, 

Beyond  the  Isle  of  Sky; 
I  saw  a  dead  man  win  a  fight, 

And  I  think  that  man  was  L* 

He  belted  on  bis  good  braid  sword, 

And  to  the  field  he  ran; 
But  he  foi^  the  helmet  good, 

That  should  have  kept  hie  brain. 

When  Percy  wi'  the  Douglas  me^ 

I  wathewasfufaini 
Tltey  ewakked  llieir  swords,  till  sair  they  swa^ 

And  the  blood  ran  down  like  rain. 

But  Percy  with  his  good  broad  sword. 

That  could  so  sharply  wound, 
Has  woanded  Douglas  on  the  brow, 

TiU  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

Then  he  call'd  on  his  little  foot-pnge, 

And  said — '  Run  speedilie, 
And  fetch  my  ain  dear  sif^ter's  eon. 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery.' 

*  Mynephew  good,'  the  Douglas  said, 

'What  recks  the  death  of  anel 
Last  night  I  dream'd  a  dreary  dreaiiH 
And  I  ken  the  day's  thy  ain. 

'Hy  wound  is  deep;  I  fain  would  sleep; 

Take  thou  the  vmiguaid  of  the  thre^ 
Aud  hide  me  by  the  broken  bu^b. 

That  grows  on  yonder  lilye  lee. 
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*  0  biu7  me  by  the  braken  bueb, 

Ben^th  the  blooming  briar, 
Let  never  living  mortal  ken, 

That  ere  a  kindly  Scot  lies  Here.' 

He  lifted  up  that  noble  lord, 

Wi'  the  saut  tear  in  his  e'et 
He  bid  bim  ia  the  braken  bush, 

That  hia  merrie  mea  might  not  eeo. 

The  moon  was  clear,  the  day  drew  neiir. 

The  spears  in  flindere  flew, 
bat  mony  a  gallant  Englishman 

Ere  day  the  Scotsmen  slew.  ■ 

The  Gordons  good,  in  Englieh  blood, 
They  steep'd  their  hose  and  shoon; 

The  lindsays  flew  like  fire  about, 
Till  all  the  iray  was  done. 

The  Percy  and  Montgomery  met, 

That  eiAer  of  other  were  isini 
They  swakked  swords,  and  they  twa  swat, 

And  aye  the  blade  ran  down  between. 

*  Yield  thee,  O  yield  thee,  Percy!'  he  said, 

'  Or  else  I  tow  TU  lay  Uiee  low!' 
'  Whom  to  shall  1  yield,'  said  Earl  Percy, 
Now  Uiat  I  see  it  must  be  soP 

*  Thon  dialt  not  yield  to  lord  nor  lonn. 

Nor  yet  slialt  thou  yield  to  mej 

But  yield  thee  to  the  braken  bush, 

lliBt  grows  upon  yon  lilye  leel' 

*  I  will  not  yield  to  a  braken  bush, 

Nor  yet  will  I  yield  to  a  brinr; 
But  1  would  yield  lo  Earl  Doiiglaa, 

Or  Sir  Hugh  the  Montgomery,  ilhewere  here.' 

As  soon  as  he  knew  it  was  Montgomery, 
He  struck  bis  sword's  point  in  the  gronde; 

And  the  Montgomery  was  a  courteous  knigh*, 
And  quickly  took  him  by  the  honde. 

This  deed  was  done  at  Otterboamo, 

About  the  breaking  of  the  day; 
Enrl  Douglas  was  buried  at  the  braken  bush, 

And  the  Percy  led  captive  away. 
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And  though  shee  was  of  favour  most  faire, 
Yett  seeing  shee  was  but  a  poor  beggar's  heyre. 
Of  ancyent  housekeepers  despised  was  shee, 
Whose  sonnes  came  as  suitors  to  prettye  Bessee. 

Wherefore  in  great  sorrow  faire  Bessy  did  say. 
Good  father  and  mother  let  me  goe  away 
To  seek  out  my  fortune,  whatever  itt  bee. 
This  suite  then  they  granted  to  prettye  Bessee. 

Then  Bessy,  that  was  of  bewtye  soe  bright, 
All  dadd  in  gray  russett,  and  late  in  the  night, 
From  father  and  mother  alone  parted  shee, 
Who  sighed  and  sobbed  for  prettye  Bessee. 

* 

Shee  went  till  shee  came  to  Stratford-le-Bow; 
Then  knew  shee  not  whither,  nor  which  way  to  goe: 
With  teares  shee  lamented  her  hard  destinie, 
Soe  sadd  and  soe  heavy  was  pretty  Bessee. 

Shee  kept  on  her  journey  untill  it  was  day, 
And  went  unto  Bumford  along  the  hye  way; 
Where  at  the  Queene's  Armes  entertained  was  shee: 
Soe  faire  and  wel  favoured  was  pretty  Bessee. 

Shee  had  not  been  there  a  month  to  an  end. 
But  master  and  mistres  and  all  was  her  friend: 
And  every  brave  gallant  that  once  did  her  see. 
Was  straightway  enamourd  of  pretty  Bessee. 

Great  gifts  they  did  send  her  of  silver  and  gold. 
And  in  their  songs  daylye  her  love  was  extold; 
Her  beawtye  was  blazed  in  every  degree; 
Soe  faire  and  soe  comelye  was  pretty  Bessee. 

The  young  men  of  Rumford  in  her  had  their  joy; 
Shee  shewed  herself  curteous,  and  modestlye  coye; 
And  at  her  conmiandment  still  wold  they  bee, 
Soe  faire  and  soe  comelye  was  prettye  Bessee. 

Foure  suitors  att  once  unto  her  did  goe; 
They  craved  her  favor,  but  still  she  sayd  Noe; 
I  wold  not  wish  gentles  to  marry  with  mee: 
Yett  ever  they  honoured  prettye  Bessee. 

The  first  of  them  was  a  gallant  young  knight. 

And  he  came  unto  her  disguisde  in  the  night: 

The  second  a  gentleman  of  good  degree. 

Who  wooed  and  sued  for  prettye  Bessee.  •    238 
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A  merchant  of  London,  whose  wealth  was  not  small. 
He  was  the  third  suiter,  and  proper  withall: 
Her  masters  own  sonne  the  fourth  man  must  bee, 
Who  swore  he  would  dye  for  pretty  Bessee. 

And  if  thou  wilt  marry  with  mee,  quoth  the  knight, 
lie  make  thee  a  ladye  with  joy  and  delight; 
My  heart's  so  inthralled  by  thy  bewl^e. 
That  soone  I  shall  dye  for  prettye  Bessee. 

The  gentleman  sayd,  Come,  marry  with  mee. 
As  fine  as  a  ladye  my  Bessy  shal  bee; 
My  life  is  distressed:  O  heare  me,  quoth  hee; 
And  grant  me  thy  love,  my  prettye  Bessee. 

Let  me  bee  thy  husband,  the  merchant  cold  say. 
Thou  shalt  live  in  Lpndon  both  galllmt  and  gay; 
My  shippes  shall  bring  home  rych  Jewells  for  Uiee^ 
And  I  will  for  ever  love  pretty  Bessee. 

Then  Bessy  shee  sighed,  and  thus  shee  did  say: 
My  father  and  mother  I  meane  to  obey; 
First  gett  their  good-will,  and  be  faithful!  to  mee, 
And  you  shall  enjoye  your  prettye  Bessee.     . 

To  every  one,  this  answer  shee  made; 
Wherfore  unto  her  they  jojrfullye  sayd— 
This  thing  to  fulfill  we  fldl  doe  agree; 
But  where  dwells  thy  father,  my  prettye  Bessee? 

My  father,  shee  said,  is  soone  to  be  scene; 
The  seely  blind  beggar  of  Bednal-Greene, 
That  daylye  sits  b^ging  for  charitie. 
He  is  the  good  father  of  pretty  Bessee. 

His  markes  and  his  tokens  are  knowen  very  well; 
He  always  is  led  with  a  dogg  and  a  bell: 
A  seely  olde  man,  Grod  knoweth,  is  hee. 
Yet  hee  is  the  father  of  pretty  Bessee  ! 

Nay  then,  quoth  the  merchant,  thou  art  not  for  mee; 
Nor,  quoth  the  innholder,  my  wifie  thou  shalt  bee: 
I  lothe,  sayd  the  gentle,  a  beggars  degree. 
And  therefore,  adewe,  my  pretty  Bessee! 

Why  then,  quoth  the  knight,  hap  better  or  worse, 
I  waighe  not  true  love  by  the  waight  of  the  pursse. 
And  bewtye  is  bewtye  in  every  degree; 
Then  welcome  unto  me,  my  pretty  Bessee. 
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With  thee  to  thy  father  forthwith  I  will  goe. 
Nay  soft,  said  his  kinsmen,  it  must  not  be  soe; 
A  poor  beggars  daughter  noe  ladye  shal  bee, 
Then  take  thy  adew  of  pretty  Bc^see. 

But  soone  after  this,  by  breake  of  the  day, 
The  knight  had  from  Rumford  stole  Bessy  away. 
The  younge  men  of  Rumford,  as  thioke  might  bee. 
Rode  after  to  feitch  againe  pretty  Bessee. 

As  swifte  as  the  winde  to  ryde  they  were  seene, 
Untill  they  came  neare  unto  Bednd-Greene; 
And  as  the  knight  lighted  most  courteouslie 
They  all  fought  against  him  for  pretty  Bessee. 

But  rescew  came  speedilye  over  the  plaine, 

Or  else  the  young  knight  for  his  love  had  been  slaine. 

This  fray  being  ended,  then  straitway  he  see 

His  kinsmen  come  rayling  at  pretty  Bessee. 

Then  spake  the  blind  beggar,  Although  I  bee  poore, 
Yett  rayle  not  against  my  child  at  my  own  doore; 
Though  shee  be  not  decked  in  velvett  and  pearle. 
Yet  will  I  dropp  angells  with  you  for  my  girle. 

And  then  if  my  gold  may  better  her  birthe, 
And  equall  the  gold  that  you  lay  on  the  earth. 
Then  neyther  rayle  nor  grudge  you  to  see 
The  blind  beggars  daughter  a  lady  to  bee. 

But  first  you  shall  promise,  and  have  itt  weU  knowne, 
The  gold  that  you  drop  shall  all  be  your  owne. 
With  that  they  replyed.  Contented  bee  wee* 
Then  here's,  quoth  the  beggar,  for  pretty  Bessee. 

With  that  an  angell  he  cast  on  the  ground. 

And  dropped  in  angels  full  three  thousand  pound; 

And  oftentimes  itt  was  proved  most  plaine, 

For  the  gentlemens  one,  the  beggar  dropt  twayne: 

Soe  that  the  place  wherein  they  did  sitt, 
With  gold  it  was  covered  every  whitt. 
The  gentlemen  then  having  dropt  all  their  store, 
Sayd,  Now,  beggar,  hold,  for  wee  have  noe  more. 

Thou  hast  fulfilled  thy  promise  arright. 

Then  marry,  quoth  he,  my  girle  to  diis  knight; 

And  heere,  added  hee,  I  wUl  now  throweyou  downe 

A  hundred  pounds  more  to  buy  her  a  gowne.  ^oc 


The  gentlemen  all,  that  this  treasure  had  seene* 
Admired  the  beggar  of  Bednal-Greene; 
And  all  those  that  were  her  suitors  before^ 
Their  fieshe  for  very  anger  they  tore. 

Thus  was  faire  Besse  matched  to  the  knight. 

And  then  made  a  ladye  in  others  despite: 

A  fairer  ladye  there  never  was  seene, 

Than  the  blind  beggars  daughter  of  Bednal-Greene. 

But  of  their  sumptuous  marriage  and  feast, 
What  brave  lords  and  knights  thither  were  prest, 
The  second  fitt  shall  set  forth  to  your  sight, 
With  marvellous  pleasure  and  wished  delight. 


FITT  SECOND. 

. 

Off  a  blind  beggars  daughter  most  bright, 
That  late  was  betrothed  unto  a  younge  knight; 
All  the  discourse  thereof  you  did  see; 
But  now  comes  the  wedding  of  pretty  Bessee. 

Within  a  gorgeous  palace  most  brave. 
Adorned  with  all  the  cost  they  cold  have, 
This  wedding  was  kept  most  sumptuousHe, 
And  all  for  &e  creditt  of  pretty  Bessee. 

All  kind  of  dainties,  and  delicates  sweete 
Were  bought  for  the  banquet,  as  it  was  most  meete; 
Partridge,  and  plover,  and  venison  most  free, 
Against  the  brave  wedding  of  pretty  Bessee. 

This  marriage  through  England  was  spread  by  report, 
Soe  that  a  great  number  thereto  did  resort 
Of  nobles  and  gentles  in  every  degree. 
And  all  for  the  fame  of  prettye  Bessee. 

To  church  then  went  this  gallant  younge  knight; 
His  bride  followed  after,  an  angell  most  bright, 
With  troopes  of  ladyes,  the  like  nere  was  seene^ 
As  went  with  sweete  Bessy  of  Bednal-Greene. 

This  marryage  being  solempnized  then, 
With  musicke  performed  by  the  skilfullest  men, 
The  nobles  and  gentles  sate  downe  at  that  tyde^ 
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Now»  after  the  sumptaous  dinner  was  done. 

To  talke  and  to  reason  a  number  begnnn; 

They  talkt  of  the  blind  beggars  daughter  most  bright, 

And  what  with  his  daughter  he  gave  to  the  knight. 

Then  spake  the  nobles,  '  Much  marveil  have  wee, 
This  jolly  blind  beggar  wee  cannot  here  see/ 
My  lords,  quoth  the  bride,  my  father^s  so  base. 
He  is  loth  with  his  presence  these  states  to  disgrace. 

*  The  prayse  of  a  woman  in  questyon  to  bringe 
Before  her  own  face,  were  a  flattering  thinge; 
But  wee  thinke  thy  father's  baseness,'  quoth  they, 

*  Might  by  thy  bewtye  be  deane  put  awaye.' 

They  had  noe  sooner  these  pleasant  words  spoke. 
But  in  comes  the  beggar  cladd  in  a  silke  doke; 
A  faire  velvet  capp,  and  a  fether  had  hee; 
And  now  a  musicyan  forsooth  he  wold  bee. 

He  had  a  daintye  lute  under  his  arme, 
He  touched  the  strings,  which  made  such  a  charme. 
Sales,  Please  you  to  heare  any  musicke  of  mee^ 
He  sing  you  a  song  of  pretty  Bessee. 

With  that  his  lute  he  twanged  straightway. 
And  thereon  begann  most  sweetlye  to  play; 
And  after  that  lessons  were  playd  two  or  three. 
He  straynd  out  this  song  most  delicateHe; 

'  A  poore  beggar's  daughter  did  dwell  on  a  greene, 
^Who  for  her  fairenesse  might  well  be  a  queene; 
A  blithe  bonny  lasse,  and  a  daintye  was  shee^ 
And  many  one  called  her  pretty  Bessee. 

Her  father  hee  had  noe  goods,  nor  noe  land, 
But  beggd  for  a  penny  all  day  with  his  hand; 
And  yett  to  her  marriage  hee  gave  thousands  three, 
And  ^till  he  hath  somewhat  for  pretty  Bessee. 

And  if  any  one  here  her  birth  doe  disdaine. 
Her  father  is  ready,  with  might  and  with  moine, 
To  proove  shee  is  come  of  noble  degree: 
Therfore  never  flout  att  prettye  Bessee.' 

With  that  the  lords  and  the  companye  round 
With  harty  laughter  were  readye  to  swound; 
Att  last  said  the  lords.  Full  well  wee  may  see 
The  bride  and  the  beggar's  behoulden  to  thee. 
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On  this  the  bride  all  blushing  did  rise, 
The  peariie  drops  standing  within  her  faire  eyes; 
O  pardon  mj  father,  grave  nobles,  quoth  shoe, 
That  throughe  blinde  affection  thus  doteth  on  mee. 

If  this  be  thy  ^Either,  the  nobles  did  say, 
Weil  may  he  be  proud  of  this  happy  day; 
Yett  by  his  countenance  well  may  wee  see, 
His  birth  and  his  fortune  did  never  agree: 

And  therfore,  blind  man,  we  pray  thee  bewray 
(And  looke  that  the  truth  thou  to  us  doe  say), 
Thy  birth  and  thy  parentage,  what  itt  may  bee, 
For  the  love  that  thou  bearest  to  pretty  Bessee. 

*  Then  give  me  leave,  nobles  and  gentles,  each  one, 
One  song  more  to  sing,  and  then  I  have  done; 
And  if  that  itt  may  not  winn  good  report, 
Then  doe  not  give  me  a  groat  for  my  sport. 

Sir  Simon  de  Montfort  my  subject  shal  bee; 
Once  chiefe  of  all  the  great  barons  was  hee: 
Yet  fortune  so  cruelle  this  lorde  did  abase, 
Now  loste  and  forgotten  are  hee  and  his  race. 

When  the  barons  in  armes  did  King  Henrye  oppose, 
Sir  Simon  de  Montfort  their  leader  they  chose; 
A  leader  of  courage  undaunted  was  hee. 
And  oft-times  he  made  their  enemyes  flee. 

At  length  in  the  battle  on  Eveshame  plaine. 
The  barons  were  routed,  and  Montfort  was  slaine; 
Moste  fatall  that  battel  did  prove  unto  thee, 
Thoughe  thou  wast  not  borne  then,  my  prettye  Bessee! 

Along  with  the  nobles  that  fell  at  that  tyde, 
His  eldest  son  Henrye,  who  fought  by  his  side, 
Was  fellde  by  a  blowe  he  receivde  in  the  fight, 
A  blowe  that  deprivde  him  for  ever  of  sight. 

Among  the  dead  bodyes  all  lifelesse  he  laye. 
Till  evening  drewe  on  of  the  following  daye. 
When  by  a  young  ladye  disco verd  was  hee; 
And  this  was  thy  mother,  my  prettye  Bessee 

A  barons  faire  daughter  stept  forth  in  the  nighte 
To  search  for  her  father,  who  fell  in  the  fight, 
And  seeing  young  Montfort,  where  gasping  he  laye, 
23^  Was  moved  with  pitye,  and  brought  him  awaye. 
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Id  eecrette  she  nnrst  him,  and  swaged  his  paine, 
While  he  throughe  the  reahue  was  beleevd  to  be  slaine; 
At  lengthe  his  faire  bride  she  consented  to  bee, 
And  made  Urn  glad  father  of  prettye  Beasee. 

And  nowe  lest  onre  foes  our  lives  aholde  betraye. 
We  clothed  ourselves  in  b^gars  arra^ei 
Her  jewelles  ehee  solde,  and  hither  came  weej 
All  our  comfort  and  care  was  oar  pret^e  Beasee. 

And  here  have  wee  Uved  in  fortunes  despite, 
Thoughe  poore,  yet  contented  with  hnmble  deljghte: 
Full  forty  winters  thus  have  I  beene 
A  silly  blind  beggar  of  Bednal-Greene. 

And  here,  noble  lordea,  is  ended  the  song. 
Of  one  that  once  to  your  own  ranke  did  belong: 
And  thus  have  you  learned  a  secrette  from  mee 
That  ne'er  had  beene  knowne,  but  for  prettye  Bessee.' 

Now  when  the  faire  companye  everye  one, 
E[ad  heard  the  strange  tale  in  the  song  he  had  showne, 
They  all  were  amazed,  as  well  they  might  bee. 
Both  at  the  blinds  b^gar  and  pretlj  Bessee. 

With  that  the  fare  bride  they  all  did  embrace. 
Saying,  Sure  thou  art  come  of  an  honourable  race; 
Thy  fother  likewise  b  of  noble  degree. 
And  tbou  art  well  wcvthy  a  lady  to  bee. 

Thus  waa  the  feast  ended  with  joye  and  delighte; 

A  bridegroome  most  happy  then  was  the  younge  knightej 

In  jc^  and  ielidtie  long  lived  bee, 

All  with  his  faire  ladye,  the  pretty  Bessee. 


■i:.A*^'^'!*'P*' 


®}be  milim^  Ijleirirfi? 
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BBOWIKO  HOW  HIS  DAUGHTER  WAS  MARRIED  TO  A  KNIGHT.  AND  HAD 
THREE  THOUSAND  POUND  TO  HER  PORTION. 


[Fran  Mr.  Dlxon't  *  Ancient  Pocma,  BalUds,  and  Songi  of  the  Pewantry  of  England.' 
In  the  tntrodaetory  note  to  the  ballad,  the  concluding  stanaas  are  erroneooaly  mnniaed  to 
have  come  flrom  the  pen  of  Peroj.  Tb^jr  were  altared  by  Robert  Dodalej.  the  anthor  ef 
*  The  Economy  of  Human  Life.*] 

This  song's  of  a  beggar  who  long  lost  his  sight. 
And  bad  a  fair  daughter,  most  pleasant  and  bright; 
And  many  a  gallant  brave  suitor  had  she. 
And  none  was  so  comely  as  pretty  Bessee. 

And  though  she  was  of  complexion  most  fair, 
And  seeing  she  was  but  a  beggar  his  heir, 
Of  ancient  housekeepers  despised  was  she, 
Whose  sons  came  as  suitors  to  pretty  Bessee^ 

Wherefore  in  great  sorrow  fair  Bessee  did  say: 
Good  father  and  mother,  let  me  now  go  away, 
To  seek  out  my  fortune,  whatever  it  be; 
This  suit  then  was  granted  to  pretty  Bessee. 

This  Bessee,  that  was  of  a  beauty  most  bright, 
They  clad  in  gray  russet,  and  late  in  the  night 
From  father  and  mother  alone  parted  she, 
Who  sighed  and  sobbed  for  pretty  Bessee. 

She  went  till  she  came  to  Stratford-at-Bow, 
Then  she  knew  not  whither  or  which  way  to  gO| 
With  tears  she  lamented  her  sad  destiny. 
So  sad  and  so  heavy  was  pretty  Bessee* 
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She  kept  on  her  journey  nntil  it  was  day, 
And  went  unto  Bumford  along  the  highway; 
And  at  the  King's  Arms  entertainM  was  she. 
So  fair  and  well  favoured  was  pretty  Bessee. 

She  had  not  been  there  one  month  at  an  end. 
But  master  and  mistress  and  all  was  her  friend: 
And  every  brave  gaUant  that  once  did  her  see, 
Was  straightway  in  love  with  pretty  Bessee. 

Great  gifts  they  did  send  her  of  silver  and  gold» 
And  in  their  songs  daily  her  love  they  extolled; 
Her  beauty  was  blazed  in  every  degree, 
So  fair  and  so  comely  was  pretty  Bessee. 

The  young  men  of  Bumford  in  her  had  their  juy. 
She  ^ewed  herself  courteous,  but  never  too  coy. 
And  at  their  commandment  still  she  would  be^ 
So  fair  and  so  comely  was  pretty  Bessee. 

Four  suitors  at  once  unto  her  did  go^ 
They  craved  her  favour,  but  still  she  said  no: 
I  would  not  have  gentlemen  marry  with  me* 
Tet  ever  they  honoured  pretty  Bessee. 

Now  one  of  them  was  a  gallant  young  knight, 
And  he  came  unto  her  disguised  in  the  night; 
The  second,  a  gentleman  of  high  degree. 
Who  wooed  and  sued  for  pretty  Bessee. 

A  merchant  of  London,  whose  wealth  was  not  smally 
.  Was  then  the  third  suitor,  and  proper  withal; 
Her  master^s  own  son  the  fourth  man  must  bCi 
Who  swore  he  would  die  for  pretty  Bessee. 

If  that  thou  wilt  marry  with  me,  quoth  the  knight, 
111  make  thee  a  lady  with  joy  and  delight; 
My  heart  is  enthralled  in  thy  fair  beauty. 
Then  grant  me  thy  favour,  my  pretty  Bessee. 

The  gentleman  said,  Ck>me  marry  with  me. 
In  si&s  and  in  velvets  my  Bessee  shall  be; 
My  heart  lies  distracted,  oh!  hear  me,  quoth  he, 
And  grant  me  thy  love,  my  dear  pretty  Bessee. 

Let  me  be  thy  husband,  the  merchant  did  say. 
Thou  shalt  live  in  London  most  gallant  and  gay; 
My  ships  shall  bring  home  rich  jewels  for  thee, 
And  I  will  for  ever  love  pretty  Bessee. 
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ThMM  iiMi»^;  jffie  flighed,  and  thus  she  did  saj; 
M^  fMfih^  MftA  mffiher  I  mean  to  obey; 
f'Mtf.  ;3f<^  fh^r  ^/ff tdwillf  and  be  faithful  to  rae, 
ArA  y^m  tAM  Mtjoy  your  dear  pretty  Bessee. 

T(6>  <^(i9y  #m«  of  them  that  answer  she  made, 

"fr.^^ff^fffi  uuUf  her  they  joyfully  said: 

^t^  thini[  to  fulfill  we  all  now  agree; 

t^n  wh^^  dwells  thy  father,  my  pretty  Bessee? 

My  ffUiutr,  quoth  she,  is  soon  to  be  seen; 
^1 V^  iilly  blind  beggar  of  Bednall  Green, 
TUhI  daily  sits  begging  for  charity, 
lib  10  the  kind  father  of  pretty  Bessee. 

His  marks  and  his  token  are  knowen  full  well, 
He  always  is  led  by  a  dog  and  a  bell; 
A  poor  silly  old  man,  God  knoweth,  is  he, 
Yet  he  is  the  true  father  of  pretty  Bessee. 

Nay,  nay,  quoth  the  merchant,  thou  art  not  for  me; 
She,  quoth  the  innholder,  my  wife  shall  not  be; 
I  loathe,  said  the  gentleman,  a  beggars  degree, 
Therefore,  now  fareweU,  my  pretty  Bessee. 

Why  then,  quoth  the  knight,  happ  better  or  worse, 
I  weigh  not  true  love  by  the  weight  of  the  purse, 
And  beauty  is  beauty  in  every  degree. 
Then  welcome  to  me,  my  dear  pretty  Bess^ 

With  thee  to  thy  father  forthwith  I  will  go. 
Nay,  forbear,  quoth  his  kinsman,  it  must  not  be  so: 
A  poor  beggars  daughter  a  lady  sha'  n't  be; 
Then  take  Siy  adieu  of  thy  pretty  Bessee. 

Ab  soon  then  as  it  was  break  of  the  day, 
The  knight  had  from  Rumford  stole  Bessee  away; 
The  young  men  of  Rumford,  so  sick  as  may  be, 
Rode  after  to  fetch  again  pretty  Bessee. 

As  swift  as  the  wind  to  ride  they  were  seen, 
Until  they  came  near  unto  Bednall  Green, 
And  as  the  knight  lighted  most  courteously. 
They  fought  against  him'  for  pretty  Bessee. 

But  rescue  came  presently  over  the  plain, 
Or  else  the  knight  there  for  his  love  had  been  slain; 
The  fray  being  ended,  they  straightway  did  see 
His  kinsman  come  railing  at  pretty  Bessee. 


Then  bespoke  the  blind  beggar,  altho'  I  be  poor, 
Rail  not  against  my  child  at  my  own  door; 
Though  she  be  not  decked  in  velvet  and  pearl. 
Yet  I  wiU  drop  angels  with  thee  for  my  girl; 

And  then  if  my  gold  should  better  her  birth, 
And  equal  the  gold  you  lay  on  the  earth. 
Then  neither  rail  you,  nor  grudge  you  to  see 
The  blind  beggars  daughter  a  lady  to  be. 

But  first,  I  will  hear,  and  have  it  well  known. 
The  gold  that  you  drop  it  shall  be  all  your  own; 
With  that  they  replied,  contented  we  be; 
Then  heres>  quoth  the  beggar,  for  pretty  Bessee. 

With  that  an  angel  he  dropped  on  the  ground, 
And  dropped,  in  angels,  fiUl  three  thousand  pound; 
And  oftentimes  it  proved  most  plain, 
For  the  gentlemans  one,  the  beggar  dropped  twain. 

So  that  the  whole  place  wherein  they  did  sit, 
With  gold  was  covered  every  whit; 
The  gentleman  having  dropt  all  his  store, 
Said,  Beggar!  your  hand  hold,  for  I  have  no  more. 

Thou  hast  fulfill^  thy  promise  aright. 
Then  marry  my  girl,  quoth  he,  to  the  knight; 
And  then,  quotii  he,  I  will  throw  you  down, 
An  hundred  pound  more  to  buy  her  a  gown. 

The  gentlemen  all,  who  his  treasure  had  seen, 
AdmirM  the  beggar  of  Bednall  Green. 
And  those  that  had  been  her  suitors  before, 
Their  tender  flesh  for  anger  they  tore. 

Thus  was  the  fair  Bessee  matched  to  a  knight, 

And  made  a  lady  in  others  despite. 

A  fairer  lady  there  never  was  seen 

Then  the  blind  beggars  daughter  of  Bednall  Green. 

But  of  her  sumptuous  marriage  and  feast, 
And  what  fine  lords  and  ladies  there  prest. 
The  second  part  shall  set  foi|;^h  to  your  sight, 
With  marvellous  pleasure,  and  wished  for  delight. 

Of  a  blind  beggars  daughter  so  bright, 
That  late  was  betrothed  to  a  young  knight. 
All  the  whole  discourse  therefore  you  may  see^ 
But  now  comes  the  wedding  of  pretty  Bessee. 
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When  first  our  king  his  fame  did  advance^ 
And  sought  his  title  in  delicate  France^ 
In  many  places  great  perils  past  he. 
But  then  was  not  bom  my  pretty  Bessee. 

And  at  those  wars  went  over  to  fight, 
Many  a  brave  duke,  a  lord,  and  a  knight, 
And  with  them  young  Monford  of  courage  so  free, 
But  then  was  not  bom  my  pretty  Bessee. 

And  there  did  young  Monford  with  a  blow  on  the  face 
Lose  both  his  eyes  in  a  very  short  space; 
His  life  had  been  gone  away  with  his  sight, 
Had  not  a  young  woman  gone  forth  in  the  night. 

Among  the  said  men,  her  fancy  did  move, 
To  search  and  to  seek  for  her  own  true  love, 
Who  seeing  young  Monford  there  gasping  to  die, 
8he  savM  nis  life  through  her  charity. 

And  then  all  our  victuals  in  beggars  attire. 
At  the  hands  of  good  people  we  then  did  require^ 
At  last  into  England,  as  now  it  is  seen 
We  came,  and  remain&d  in  Bednall  Green. 

And  thus  we  we  have  liv^d  in  Fortune's  despyght, 
Thouffh  poor,  yet  contented  with  humble  delight, 
And  in  my  old  years,  a  comfort  to  me, 
Ood  sent  me  a  aaughter  called  pretty  Bessee. 

And  thus,  ye  nobles,  my  song  I  do  end. 
Hoping  by  the  same  no  man  to  offend; 
Full  forty  long  winters  thus  I  have  been, 
A  silly  blind  beggar  of  Bednall  Green. 

Now  when  the  company  every  one^ 
Did  hear  the  strange  tale  he  told  in  his  song. 
They  wore  amazM,  as  well  as  they  might  be 
Both  at  the  blind  beggar  and  pretty  Bessee. 

With  that  the  fair  bride  they  all  did  embrace. 
Haying,  You  are  come  of  an  honourable  race, 
l*liy  father  likewise  is  of  high  degree. 
And  thou  art  right  worthy  a  lady  to  be. 

Thus  was  the  feast  ended  with  joy  and  delight, 
A  liappy  bridegroom  was  made  the  young  knighti 
Who  Hvfed  in  great  joy  and  felicity, 
2lf,       With  his  fair  lady  dear  pretty  Bessee. 


Ste  ®«1rite5ji  ^s»S»». 


Psrcjin  hta'I.       . 
Bonn  knd  BoIImU.' 

iKliJilWr  »M.  In  br 

rdaUon  of  IbeLlh  UHl  Deuh  of  Bi 
Bsntw      Pjmi*  uul  Ksvu 


THE  FIRST  PART. 

^  HEN  Flora  with  her  fragrant  llowera 
Bedeckt  the  earth  so  trim  and  gaye, 
And  Neptune  nith  his  diiintye  showers 

Came  to  present  the  montJie  of  Maye; 
King  Henrye  rode  lo  take  the  ayre. 

Over  the  river  of  Thames  past  hee; 
When  eighty  merchants  of  London  came. 
And  downe  they  knelt  upon  their  knt'e. 
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*  O,  yee  are  welcome,  rich  merchants; 

Grood  Baylors,  welcome  unto  mee.' 
They  swore  by  the  rood,  they  were  saylors  good. 
But  rich  merch^ts  they  cold  not  bee  : 

*  To  France  nor  Flanders  dare  we  pass: 

Nor  Bourdeaux  voyage  dare  we  fare; 
And  all  for  a  rover  that  lyes  on  the  seas, 
Who  robbs  us  of  our  merchant  ware.' 


King  Henrye  frownd,  and  turned  him  rounde, 
^d  swore  by  the  Lord,  that  was  mickle  of  migh^ 

*  I  thought  he  had  not  beene  in  the  world. 

Durst  have  wrought  England  such  unright.* 
The  merchants  sighed,  and  said,  *  Alas!' 
And  thus  they  did  their  answer  frame, 

*  He  is  a  proud  Scott»  that' robbs  on  the  seas, 

And  Sir  Andrewe  Barton  is  his  name.* 


The  king  lookt  over  his  left  shoulder. 
And  an  angrye  look  then  looked  hee: 

*  Have  I  never  a  lorde  in  all  my  realme. 

Will  feitch  yond  traytor  unto  mee? 

*  Tea,  that  dare  I;'  loi^  Howard  sayes; 

*  Yea,  that  dare  I  with  heart  and  hand; 
If  it  please  your  grace  to  give  me  leave, 
Myselfe  wil  be  the  only  man.' 


*  Thou  art  but  yong;'  the  kyng  replyed: 

'  Yond  Scott  hath  numbred  manye  a  yeare.' 

*  Trust  me,  my  liege,  lie  make  him  quail, 

Or  before  my  prince  I  will  never  appeare.' 
'  Then  bowemen  and  gunners  thou  shalt  have, 

And  chuse  them  over  my  realme  so  free; 
Besides  good  mariners,  and  shipp-boyes. 

To  guide  the  great  shipp  on  the  sea.' 

The  first  roan,  that  Lord  Howard  chose, 

Was  the  ablest  gunner  in  all  the  realm, 
Thoughe  he  was  threescore  yeeres  and  ten: 

Good  Peter  Simon  was  his  name. 
'  Fcter,'  sais  hee,  '  I  must  to  the  sea, 

To  bring  home  a  traytor  live  or  dta*!: 
Before  all  others  I  have  chosen  thee; 

Of  a  hundred  gunners  to  be  the  head.' 
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*  If  you,  mj  lord,  have  chosen  mee 

Of  a  hundred  gunners  to  be  the  head, 
Then  hang  me  up  on  your  maine-mast  tree, 

If  I  misse  my  marke  one  shilling  bread.' 
My  lord  then  chose  a  boweman  rare, 

Whose  active  hands  had  gained  fame. 
In  Yorkshire  was  this  gentleman  borne. 

And  William  Horseley  was  his  name. 

'  Horseley,'  sayd  he,  *  I  must  with  speede 

Gro  se^e  a  traytor  on  the  sea, 
And  now  of  a  hundred  bowemen  brave 

To  l)e  the  head  I  have  chosen  thee.' 

*  If  you,*  quoth  hee,  *  have  chosen  mee 

Of  a  hundred  bowemen  to  be  the  head; 
On  your  maine-m^t  lie  hanged  bee. 
If  I  miss  twelvescore  one  penny  bread.' 

With  pikes  and  gunnes,  and  bowemen  bold. 

This  noble  Howard  is  gone  to  the  sea; 
With  a  valyant  heart  and  a  pleasant  cheate. 

Out  at  Thames  mouth  sayled  he. 
And  days  he  scant  had  sayled  threes 

Upon  the  voyage,  he  tooke  in  hand, 
But  there  he  mett  with  a  noble  shipp, 

And  stoutely  made  itt  stay  and  stand. 


'  Thou  must  tell  me,'  lord  Howard  said, 
*  Now  who  thou  art,  and  what's  thy  name; 

And  shewe  me  where  thy  dwelling  is: 

And  whither  bound,  and  whence  thou  came.' 

'  My  name  is  Henry  Hunt,'  quoth  hee. 
With  a  heavye  heart,  and  a  carefull  mind; 

*  I  and  my  shipp  doe  both  belong 

To  the  Newcastle,  that  stands  upon  l^ne.' 

*  Hast  thou  not  heard,  nowe,  Henrye  Hunt, 

As  thou  hast  sayled  by  daye  and  by  night. 
Of  a  Scottish  rover  on  the  seas; 

Men  call  him  sir  Andrew  Barton,  knight  ? 
Then  ever  he  sighed,  and  sayd  *  Alas !' 

With  a  griev^  mind,  and  well  away! 
*  But  over-well  I  knowe  that  wight, 

I  was  his  prisoner  yesterday. 
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^  As  I  was  sayling  uppon  the  sea, 

A  Bordeaux  vojage  for  to  fare ; 
To  his  hach-borde  he  clasped  me, 

And  robd  me  of  all  mj  merchant  ware: 
And  mickle  debts,  God  wot,  I  owe, 

And  every  man  will  have  his  owne; 
And  I  am  nowe  to  London  boande, 

Of  our  gracious  king  to  beg  a  boone.' 

'  That  shall  not  need,'  lord  Howard  sais; 

*  Lett  me  but  once  that  robber  see. 
For  every  penny  tane  thee  froe 

It  fihall  be  doubled  shillings  three.' 

*  Nowe  God  forefend,'  the  merchant  said, 

^  That  you  shold  seek  soe  far  amisse! 

€rod  keepe  you  out  of  that  traitors  hands  1 

Full  litle  ye  wott  what  a  man  hee  is. 

*  Hee  is  brasse  within,  and  Steele  without, 

With  beames  on  his  topcastle  stronge; 
And  eighteen  pieces  of  ordinance 

He  carries  on  each  side  along: 
And  he  hath  a  pinnace  deerlye  dight, 

St  Andrewes  crosse,  that  is  his  guide; 
His  pinnace  beareth  ninescore  men. 

And  fifteen  canons  on  each  side. 


'Were  ye  twentye  shippes,  and  he  but  one; 

I  sweare  by  kirke,  and  bower,  and  hall; 
He  wold  overcome  them  everye  one. 

If  once  his  beames  they  doe  downe  fall' 
*  This  is  cold  comfort,'  sais  my  lord, 

'  To  Wellcome  a  stranger  thus  to  the  sea; 
Yet  lie  bring  him  and  his  shipp  to  shore. 

Or  to  Scottlaad  hee  shaU  carrye  mee.' 

'  Then  a  noble  gunner  you  must  have, 

And  he  must  aim  weU  with  his  ee, 
And  sinke  his  pinnace  into  the  sea. 

Or  else  hee  never  orecome  will  bee: 
And  if  you  chance  his  shipp  to  borde. 

This  counsel  I  must  give  withall. 
Let  no  man  to  his  topcastle  goe 

To  strive  to  let  his  beams  downe  fall. 
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*  And  seven  pieces  of  ordinance, 

I  pray  your  honour  lend  to  mee, 
On  each  side  of  mj  shipp  along, 

And  I  will  lead  you  on  the  sea. 
A  glasse  He  sett,  that  may  be  scene, 

Whether  you  sayle  by  day  or  night; 
And  to-morrowe,  I  sweare,  by  nine  of  the  clocke 

Tou  shall  meet  with  Sir  Andrewe  Barton,  knight.' 


THE  SECOND  PART. 

The  merchant  sett  my  lorde  a  glasse 

Soe  well  apparent  in  his  sight, 
And  on  the  morrowe,  by  nine  of  the  docke, 

He  shewed  him  Sir  Andrewe  Barton,  knight. 
His  hachebord  it  was  gilt  with  gold, 

Soe  deerlye  dight  it  dazzled  the  ee : 
'  Nowe,  by  my  faith,'  lord  Howarde  sais» 

^  This  is  a  gallant  sight  to  see. 

'Take  in  your  ancyents,  standards  eke. 

So  close  that  no  man  may  them  see; 
And  put  me  forth  a  white  willowe  wand. 

As  merchants  use  to  sayle  the  sea.' 
But  they  stirred  neither  top,  nor  mast; 

Stoutly  they  past  Sir  Andrew  by. 
'  What  English  churles  are  yonder,'  he  sayd, 

*  That  can  soe  litle  curtesye  ? 

*  Now,  by  the  roode,  three  yeares  and  more 

I  have  beene  admirall  over  the  sea; 
And  never  an  English  nor  Portingall 

Without  my  leave  can  passe  this  way/ 
Then  called  he  forth  his  stout  pinn^; 

*  Fetch  backe  yond  pedlars  nowe  to  mee  : 
I  sweare  by  the  masse,  yon  English  churles 

Shall  all  hang  att  my  maine-mast  tree.' 

With  that  the  pinnace  itt  shott  off, 

Full  well  IokI  Howard  might  it  ken; 
For  itt  stroke  down  my  lord's  fore  mast, 

And  killed  fourteen  of  his  men. 

*  Come  hither,  Simon,'  sayes  my  lord, 

'  Looke  that  thy  word  be  true,  thou  said; 
For  at  my  maine-mast  thou  shalt  hang, 

J£  thou  misse  thy  marke  one  shilling  bread.'  ^61 
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Simon  was  old,  but  his  heart  itt  was  bolcL 

His  ordinance  he  laid  right  lowe; 
He  put  in  chaine  full  nine  jardes  long, 

With  other  great  shott  lesse,  and  moe; 
And  he  lette  goe  his  great  gunnes  shott; 

See  well  he  settled  itt  with  his  ee, 
The  first  sight  that  Sir  Andrew  sawe, 

He  see  his  pinnace  sunke  in  the  sea. 

And  when  he  saw  his  pinnace  sunke, 

Lord  !  how  his  heart  with  rage  did  swell ! 
*  No  we  cutt  my  ropes,  itt  is  time  to  be  gon; 

He  fetch  jond  pedlars  backe  mjsell.' 
When  my  Lord  sawe  Sir  Andrewe  loose. 

Within  his  heart  hee  was  full  faine  : 
*Nowe,  spread  your  ancyents,  strike  up  drummeB» 

Sound  all  your  trumpets  out  amaine.' 


*  Fight  on,  my  men,'  Sir  Andrewe  sais, 

*  Weale  howsoever  this  geere  will  sway; 
Itt  is  my  lord  admirall  of  EngUind, 

Is  come  to  seeke  mee  on  the  sea.' 
Simon  had  a  sonne,  who  shott  right  well, 

That  did  Sir  Andrewe  mickle  scare; 
In  att  his  decke  he  gave  a  shott. 

Killed  threescore  of  his  men  of  warre» 


Then  Henrye  Hunt  with  rigour  hott 

Came  bravely  on  the  other  side ; 
Soone  he  drove  downe  his  fore-mast  tree. 

And  killed  fourscore  men  beside. 
*  Nowe,  out  alas  !'  Sir  Andrewe  cryed, 

*  What  may  a  man  now  thinke,  or  say  ? 
Yonder  merchant  theefe,  that  pierceth  mee. 

He  was  my  prisoner  yesterday. 


*  Come  hither  to  me,  thou  Grordon  good, 

That  aye  was  readye  att  my  call ; 
I  wiU  give  thee  three  hundred  markes, 

If  thou  wilt  let  my  beames  downe  fflJl ' 
Lord  Howard  hee  then  caUd  in  haste, 

*  Horseley,  see  thou  be  true  in  stead ; 
For  thou  shalt  at  the  maine-mast  hang. 

If  thou  misse  twelvescore  one  penny  bread.* 
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Then  GU)rdon  Bwarved  the  maine-mast  tree. 

He  swarved  it  with  might  and  maine ; 
Bot  Horseley  with  a  bearing  arrowe, 

Stroke  the  Gordon  through  the  br^e ; 
And  he  fell  unto  the  baches  again, 

And  sore  his  deadlje  wounde  did  bleed  : 
Then  word  went  through  Sir  Andrews  men. 

How  that  the  Gordon  bee  was  dead. 


*  Come  hither  to  mee,  James  Hambilton, 

Thou  art  my  only  sisters  sonne, 
If  thou  wilt  let  my  beames  downe  fall, 

Six  hundred  nobles  thou  hast  wonne.' 
With  that  he  swarved  the  maine-mast  tree, 

He  swarved  it  with  nimble  art ; 
But  Horseley  ^ith  a  broad  arrbwe 

Pierced  the  Hambilton  thorough  the  heart : 


And  downe  he  fell  upon  the  deck, 

That  with  his  blood  did  streame  amaine : 
Then  every  Scott  cryed,  *  Well-away  ! 

Alas,  a  (53melye  youth  is  slaine  !' 
All  woe  begone  was  Sir  Andrew  then, 

With  griefe  and  rage  his  heart  did  swell: 
'  Go  fetch  me  forth  my  armour  of  proofe. 

For  I  will  to  the  topcastle  myseU. 

*  Groe  fetch  me  forth  my  armour  of  proofe ; 

That  gilded  is  with  gold  soe  deare : 
God  be  with  my  brother  John  of  Barton ! 

Against  the  Portingalls  hee  it  ware ; 
And  when  he  had  on  this  armour  of  proofe, 

He  was  a  gallant  sight  to  see : 
Ah  !  nere  didst  thou  meet  with  living  wight, 

My  deere  brother,  could  cope  with  thee.' 


*  Come  hither,  Horseley,'  sayes  my  lord, 

'  And  looke  your  shaft  that  itt  goe  right. 
Shoot  a  good  shoote  in  time  of  need. 
And  for  it  thou  shalt  be  made  a  knight* 

*  He  shoot  my  best,'  quoth  Horseley  then, 

*  Your  honour  shall  see,  with  might  and  maine  f 
But  if  I  were  hanged  at  your  maine-mast, 
I  have  now  left  but  arrowes  twaine.' 
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Sir  Andrew  he  did  swarve  the  tree, 

With  right  good  will  he  swarved  th^i 
Upon  his  breast  did  Horseley  hitt, 

But  the  arrow  bounded  back  agen. 
Then  Horseley  spyed  a  privye  place 

With  a  perfect  eye  in  a  secrette  part ; 
Under  the  spole  of  his  right  arme 

He  smote  Sir  Andrew  to  the  heart 


*  Fight  on,  mj  men  !'  Sir  Andrew  sayes, 

*  A  little  Ime  hurt,  but  yett  not  slaine ; 
lie  but  lye  downe  and  bleede  a  while. 

And  then  Be  rise  and  flght  againe. 
Fight  on,  my  men  !'  Sir  Andrew  sayes^ 

*  And  never  fiinche  before  the  foe ; 
And  stand  fast  by  St.  Andrewes  cresse 

Untill  you  heare  my  whistle  blowe.' 


They  never  heard  his  whistle  blow,- 

Which  made  their  hearts  waxe  sore  adread' 
Then  Horseley  sayd,  *  Aboard,  my  lord, 

For  well  I  wott  Sir  Andrew's  dead.** 
They  boarded  then  his  noble  shipp. 

They  boarded  it  with  might  and  maine; 
Eighteen  score  Scots  alive  they  found, 

The  rest  were  either  maimed  or  slaine. 


Lord  Howard  tooke  a  sword  in  hand. 
And  o£f  he  smote  Sir  Andrewes  head; 

*  I  must  have  left  England  many  a  daye. 

If  thou  wert  alive  as  thou  art  dead. 
He  caused  his  body  to  be  cast 

Over  the  hatchbord  into  the  sea. 
And  about  his  middle  three  hundred  crownes: 

*  Wherever  thou  land  this  will  bury  thee.* 

Thus  from  the  warres  Lord  Howard  came^ 
And  backe  he  sayled  ore  the  maine. 

With  mickle  joy  and  triumphing 
Into  Thames  mouth  he  came  againe. 

Lord  Howard  then  a  letter  wrote. 
And  sealed  it  with  scale  and  ring; 

*  Such  a  noble  prize  have  I  brought  to  your  grace» 
2^  As  never  did  subject  to  a  king. 
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<  Sir  Andrewes  shipp  I  bring  with  mee; 

A  braver  shipp  was  never  none: 
Nowe  hath  your  grace  two  shipps  of  warr, 

Before  in  England  was  but  one.' 
King  Henryes  grace  with  roytdl  cheere 

Welcomed  the  noble  Howard  home, 

•  And  where,'  said  he,  *  is  this  rover  stout, 

That  I  myselfe  may  give  the  doome?' 

•  The  rover,  he  is  safe,  my  leige, 

Full  many  a  fadom  in  the  sea; 
If  he  were  alive  as  he  is  dead, 

I  must  have  left  England  many  a  day: 
And  your  grace  may  thank  four  men  i'  the  ship 

For  the  victory  wee  have  wonne. 
These  are  William  Horseley,  Henry  Hunt, 

And  Peter  Simon,  and  his  sonne.' 

To  Henry  Hunt,  the  king  then  sayd, 

'  In  lieu  of  what  was  from  thee  tane, 
A  noble  a  day  now  thou  shalt  have. 

Sir  Andrewes  jewels  and  his  chayne. 
And  Horseley,  thou  shalt  be  a  knight, 

And  lands  and  livings  shalt  have  store; 
Howard  shall  be  erle  Surrye  hight, 

As  Howards  erst  have  beene  before. 

'  Nowe,  Peter  Simon,  thou  art  old, 

I  will  maintaine  thee  and  thy  sonne: 
And  the  men  shall  have  five  hundred  markes 

For  the  good  service  they  have  done.' 
Then  in  came  the  queene  with  ladyes  fair 

To  see  Sir  Andrewe  Barton,  knight: 
They  weend  that  hee  were  brought  on  shores 

w^d  thought  to  have  seen  a  gallant  sight. 

But  when  they  see  his  deadlye  face, 

And  eyes  soe  hollow  in  his  head, 
'  I  wold  give,'  quoth  the  king,  *  a  thousand  markes. 

This  man  were  alive  as  hee  is  dead: 
Tett  for  the  manful!  part  hee  playd. 

Which  fought  soe  well  with  heart  and  hand, 
His  men  shall  have  twelvepence  a  day, 

Till  they  come  to  my  brother  king's  high  land.^ 
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When  Flora  with  her  fragrant  flowers^ 

Bedeckt  the  earth  so  trim  and  gay^ 
And  Neptune  with  his  dainty  showers^ 

Came  to  present  the  month  of  May, 
Ejng  Henry  would  a-hunting  ride, 

Over  the  river  Thames  passed  he, 
Unto  a  mountain-top  also 

Did  walk,  some  pleasure  for  to  see. 

Where  forty  merchants  he  espy*d, 
With  fif^  sail  came  towards  him. 

Who  then  no  sooner  were  arrived. 
But  on  their  knees  did  thus  complain; 

*  An't  please  your  grace,  we  cannot  sail 

To  France  no  voyage  to  he  sure. 
But  Sir  Andrew  Barton  makes  us  quail, 
And  robs  us  of  our  merchant  ware.* 

Vext  was  the  king,  and  turning  him. 
Said  to  the  lords  of  high  degree, 

*  Have  1  ne'er  a  lord  within  my  realm» 

Dare  fetch  that  traytour  unto  me?* 
To  him  replyd  Charles  Lord  Howard, 

'  I  will,  my  liege,  with  heart  and  hand; 
If  it  will  please  you  grant  me  leave,*  he  said, 

<  I  will  perform  what  you  cammand.' 
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To  him  then  spoke  King  Henry, 

*  I  fear,  my  lord,  you  are  tx)o  young/ 
<  No  whit  at  all,  my  liege,'  quoth  he; 

'  I  hope  to  prove  in  valour  strong. 
The  Scotch  knight  I  vow  to  seek, 

In  what  place  soever  he  be, 
And  bring  ashore  with  all  his  might. 

Or  into  Scotland  he  shall  carry  mo/ 

'A  hundred  men,'  the  king  then  6&n\ 

'  Out  of  my  realm  shall  chosen  be, 
Besides  sailors  and  ship-boys. 

To  guide  a  great  ship  on  the  sea. 
Bowmen  and  gunners  of  good  skill. 

Shall  for  this  service  chosen  be, 
And  they  at  thy  command  and  will 

In  all  affairs  shall  wait  on  thee.' 


Lord  Howard  call'd  a  gunner  then, 

Who  was  the  best  in  all  the  realm. 
His  age  was  threescore  years  and  ten. 

And  Peter  Simon  was  his  name. 
My  lord  call'd  then  a  bow-man  rare, 

Whose  active  hands  had  gained  fame> 
A  gentleman  bom  in  Yorkshire, 

And  William  Horsely  was  his  name. 


*  Horsely!'  quoth  he,  *  I  most  to  sea, 

To  seek  a  traytor,  with  good  speed: 

Of  a  hundred  bow-men  brave,'  quoth  he, 

'  I  have  chosen  thee  to  be  the  head.' 

*  If  you,  my  lord,  have  chosen  me 

Of  a  hundred  men  to  be  the  head. 
Upon  the  mainmast  111  hanged  be. 

If  twelve-score  I  miss  one  shilling's  breadth*' 

Lord  Howard  then  of  courage  bold. 
Went  to  the  sea  with  pleasant  cheer. 

Not  curbed  with  winter's  piercing  cold, 
Tho'  it  was  the  stormy  time  of  year* 

Not  long  had  he  been  on  sea. 
More  in  days  than  number  three. 

But  one  Henry  Hunt  then  he  espy'd, 
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To  him  Lord  Howard  call'd  out  amain^ 
And  strictly  charged  him  to  stand; 

Demanding  then  from  whence  he  came^ 
Or  where  he  did  intend  to  land. 

The  merchant  then  made  answer  soon. 
With  heavy  heart  and  careful  mind, 

'  My  lord,  my  ship  it  doth  belong 

*  Unto  New-castle  upon  Tine. 

*  Canst  thou  show  me/  the  lord  did  say, 

*  As  thou  didst  sail  by  day  and  night, 
A  Scottish  rover  on  the  sea> 

His  name  is  Andrew  Barton,  knight?* 
Then  the  merchant  sighed  and  said, 

With  grieved  mind  and  well  a  way^ 
'But  over  well  I  know  that  wight, 

I  was  his  prisoner  yesterday* 


As  I,  my  lord,  did  sail  from  France^ 

A  Burdeane  voyage  to  take  so  far, 
I  met  with  Sir  Andrew  Barton  thence, 

Who  robb'd  me  of  my  merchant  ware. 
And  mickle  debts  Qt>d  knows  I  owe, 

And  every  man  doth  crave  his  own; 
And  I  am  bound  to  London  now, 

Of  our  gracious  King  to  beg  a  boon.* 


*  Show  me  him/  said  Lord  Howard  then 

*  Let  me  once  the  villain  see, 

And  every  penny  he  hath  from  thee  ta'en, 
111  double  the  same  with  shillings  three.* 

*  Now,  Grod  forbid,'  the  merchant  said, 

*  I  fear  your  aim  that  you  will  n^ss; 
God  bless  you  from  his  tyranny, 

For  little  you  think  what  man  he  is. 

He  is  brass  within  and  steel  without. 

His  ship  most  huge  and  mighty  strongs 
With  eighteen  pieces  of  ordinance. 

He  carrieth  on  each  side  along. 
With  beams  for  his  top-castle, 

As  also  being  huge  and  high. 
That  neither  English  nor  Portugal, 

Can  Sir  Andrew  Barton  pass  by.* 


SIR  ANDREW  BARTON. 


*  Hard  news  thou  shewst,'  then  said  the  lord» 

*  To  welcome  strangers  to  the  sea; 
But  as  I  said,  111  bring  him  aboard, 

Or  into  Scotland  he  shall  carry  me/ 
The  merchant  said,  *  If  you  will  do  so^ 

Take  councel,  then,  I  pray  withal. 
Let  no  man  to  his  top  castle  go, 

Nor  strive  to  let  his  beams  downfall* 


*  Lend  me  seven  pieces  of  ordnance,  then 

Of  each  side  of  my  ship,'  said  he, 
'  And  to-morrow,  my  Lord, 

Again  I  will  your  honour  see: 
A  glass  I  set  as  may  be  seen, 

Whether  you  sail  by  day  or  night; 
And  to-morrow  be  sure  before  seven, 

Tou  shall  see  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  Knight.* 


The  merchant  set  my  Lord  a  glassy 
So  well  apparent  in  his  sight, 

lliat  on  the  morrow,  as  his  promise  was» 
He  saw  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  Knight: 

The  Lord  then  swore  a  mighty  oath, 
*  Now  by  the  heavens  that  be  of  migfal^ 

By  faith,  believe  me,  and  my  troth, 
I  think  he  is  a  worthy  knight' 

Sir  Andrew  Barton  seeing  him 

Thus  scornfully  to  pass  by, 
As  tho'  he  cared  not  a  pin 

For  him  and  his  company; 
Then  called  he  his  men  amain, 

*  Fetch  back  yon  pedlar  now,'  quoth  he. 
And  ere  this  way  he  comes  again, 

m  teach  him  well  his  courtesie.* 


'Fetch  me  my  lyon  out  of  hand,* 

Saith  the  Lord,  '  with  pole  and  streamer  high; 
Set  up  withal  a  willow'wand. 

That  merchant  like  I  may  pass  by:* 
Thus  bravely  did  Lord  Howfffd  pas^i 

And  on  anchor  rise  so  high; 
No  top  sail  at  last  he  cast. 

But  as  a  foe  did  him  defie. 
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A  piece  of  ordnance  soon  was  shot 
By  this  proud  pirate  fiercely  then^ 

Into  Lord  Howanl's  middle  deck. 

Which  cruel  shot  killed  foorteen  men. 

He  called  then  Peter  Simon,  he: 

*  Look  how  thy  word  do  stand  instead, 
For  thoa  shall  be  hanged  on  main-mast, 

If  thoo  miss  twelve  score  one  penny  breadth.' 

Then  Peter  Simon  gave  a  shot. 

Which  did  Sir  Ajidrew  micUe  scares 
In  at  his  deck  it  came  so  hot, 

Killed  fifteen  of  his  men  of  war. 
*  Alas^'  then  said  the  Pirate  stout, 

fl  am  in  danger  now  I  see; 
This  is  some  Lord,  I  greatly  fear. 

That  is  set  on  to  conquer  me.' 

Then  Henry  Hunt,  with  rigour  hot. 

Came  bravely  on  the  other  side. 
Who  likewise  shot  in  at  his  deck. 

And  killed  fifty  of  his  men  beside. 
Then  *  Out  alas,'  Sir  Andrew  cryd, 

*  What  may  a  man  now  think  or  say. 
Ton  merchant  thief  that  pierceth  me» 

He  was  my  prisoner  yesterday.' 

Then  did  he  on  Gt)i'dion  call 

Unto  the  top  castle  for  to  go^ 
And  bid  his  beams  he  should  let  fall, 

For  he  greatly  fear'd  an  overthrow. 
The  Lord  call'd  Horsely  now  in  haste, 

*  Look  that  thy  word  stand  in  stead. 
For  thou  shall  be  hanged  on  mainmast, 

If  thou  miss  twelve  score  a  shilling's  breadth.' 


Then  up  mast  tree  swerved  he, 

This  stout  and  mighty  Gordion; 
Bat  Horsely  he  most  happily 

Shot  him  under  his  collar-bone: 
Then  call'd  he  on  his  nephew  then. 

Said,  *  Sister's  son,  I  have  no  mo, 
Three  hundred  pound  I  will  give  thee^ 

If  thou  will  to  top  CAStle  go.' 
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Then  stoutly  he  b^an  to  climb, 

From  off  the  mast  seorn'ii  to  depart. 
But  Horsely  Boon  prevented  liim. 

And  dendly  pierced  him  to  the  hearL 
His  men  being  alain,  then  up  Bmain, 

Did  this  proud  ptiiite  climb  with  speed, 
For  armour  of  proof  he  had  on. 

And  did  not  dint  of  arrows  dread 


'Come  hither,  Horsley,'  said  the  Lord, 

'  See  thou  thy  arrows  turn  arighti 
Great  means  to  thee  I  will  affori. 

And  if  thou  Bpeedst,  111  make  thee  knight' 
Sir  Andrew  did  climb  up  the  tree, 

With  right  good  will  and  ijl  hia  muni 
Tlien  upon  the  breast  hit  Horsley  ht^ 

Till  the  UTOW  did  return  again. 

Then  Horsley  spied  a  private  place. 

With  a  perfect  eye,  in  a  secret  faxt. 
His  aiTow  swiftly  flew  apflce, 

And  smote  Sir  Andrew  to  the  heart. 
'  Fight  on,  fight  on,  my  merry  men  aU, 

A  little  I  am  hurt,  yet  not  ^lain; 
Pll  but  lie  down  and  bleed  awhile. 

And  come  and  flght  with  you  again.' 

'And  do  not,'  said  be,  '  fear  English  rognea, 

And  of  your  foes  stand  not  in  awe. 
But  stand  fast  by  St.  Andrew's  croase, 

Until  you  hear  my  whistle  "blow 
They  never  heard  lus  whistle  blow. 

Which  made  them  all  full  sore  afraid. 
Then  Horsely  said,  '  My  Lord,  aboard. 

For  now  Sir  Andrew  Barton's  dead.' 


Thus  boarded  they  his  gallant  ship, 

With  right  good  will  and  all  their  main. 
Eighteen  score  Scots  alive  in  it, 

Besides  as  jnany  more  was  slain. 
The  Lord  went  where  Sir  Andrew  lay, 

And  quickly  thence  cut  off  his  head; 
*  I  should  fornke  England  many  a  day. 

If  thou  wert  alive  as  thou  art  dead. 
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Thus  from  the  wars  Lord  Howard  came^ 

With  mickle  joy  and  triumphing; 
The  pirate's  head  he  brought  along 

For  to  present  unto  our  King: 
Who  haplj  unto  him  did  say, 

Before  he  well  knew  what  was  done^ 
*  Where  is  the  knight  and  pirate  gay, 

That  I  myself  may  give  the  doomP 

'  Tou  may  thank  God,'  then  said  the  Lord^ 

*  And  four  men  in  the  slup/  quoth  he^ 
That  we  are  safely  come  ashore, 

Sith  you  never  had  such  an  enemy; 
That  is  Henry  Hunt^  and  Peter  Simon^ 

William  Horsely,  and  Peter's  son; 
Therefore  reward  Uiem  for  their  pains, 

For  they  did  service  at  their  turn.' 

To  the  merchant  therefore  the  king  he  said» 

In  lieu  of  what  he  hath  from  thee  tane^ 
I  give  thee  a  noble  a-day. 

Sir  Andrew's  whistle  and  his  chain: 
To  Peter  Simon  a  crown  a-day. 

And  half-a-crown  a-day  to  Peter's  son, 
And  that  was  for  a  shot  so  gay, 

Which  bravely  brought  Sir  Andrew  down. 

Horsely,  I  will  make  thee  a  knight, 

And  in  Yorkshire  thou  shalt  dwell: 
Lord  Howard  shall  Earl  Bury  bight, 

For  this  act  he  deserveth  well. 
Ninety  pound  to  our  Englishmen, 

Who  in  this  fight  did  stoutly  stand; 
And  twelve-pence  a-day  to  the  Scots,  tin  they 

Come  to  my  brother  king's  high  land. 
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OW  ponder  well,  yon  parents  deare. 

These  wordes  which  I  shall  write; 
A  doleful  etoiy  yon  shall  heare, 

In  time  brought  forth  to  light. 
A  gentleman  of  good  account 

In  Tforfolke  dwelt  of  late, 
Whose  wealth  and  ricbea  did  surmonnt 

Most  men  of  his  estate. 


THE  CHILDEEN  IN  THE  WOOD. 


Sore  Edcke  lie  was,  and  like  to  dye. 

No  hdpe  his  life  could  Bave; 
His  wife  hj  him  as  sicke  did  1;^ 

And  both  possest  one  grave. 
No  love  betiveen  tliese  two  wiia  lost. 

Each  was  to  other  kisde, 
la  love  they  lived,  in  love  they  dyed. 

And  left  two  babes  behinde: 


The  one  a  fine  and  protty  boy, 

Not  passing  three  yeares  old; 
The  Other  a  girl  raore  young  than  h^ 

And  made  in  beautyes  molde. 
The  father  left  his  little  son, 

Aj  plainlye  doth  appeore, 
When  he  to  perfect  age  should  com^ 

Three  hundi-ed  poundea  a  yeare. 

And  to  hia  little  daughter  Jane, 

Five  hundred  poundea  in  gold. 
To  be  paid  downe  on  marriage-day, 

Which  might  not  be  coutrolld: 
But  if  the  children  chance  to  dye, 

Ere  tbey  to  age  should  come, 
Their  unde  should  posses^e  their  wealth) 

For  BO  the  wiUe  did  run. 

Now,  brother,  said  the  dying  man, 

Look  to  my  children  deare; 
Be  good  unto  my  boy  and  girl, 

No  friendes  else  have  they  liure; 
To  God  and  you  I  do  eommend 

My  children  deiiru  this  day; 
But  little  while  bo  sure  we  have 

Within  this  world  to  etaye. 

You  must  be  father  and  mother  both, 

And  uncle  all  in  one; 
Giod  knowes  what  will  become  of  them. 

When  I  am  dfud  and  gone. 
With  that  bi-spitke  tiieir  mother  deare, 

0  brother  kimii,',  ijiioth  shee, 
You  are  the  man  must  bring  my  babes 

To  wealth  or  miseries 
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If  you  do  keep  them  carefully. 

Then  God  will  you  reward  j. 
But  if  you  otherwise  should  deal, 

God  will  your  deedes  regard. 
With  lippes  as  cold  as  any  stone, 

They  kist  their  children  small: 
God  bless  you  both,  my  children  deare! 

With  that  the  teares  did  fall. 


These  speeches  then  their  brother  spake 

To  this  sicke  couple  there: 
The  keeping  of  your  little  ones, 

Sweet  sister,  do  not  feare: 
Gk>d  never  prosper  me  nor  mine, 

Nor  aught  else  that  I  have, 
K  I  do  wrong  your  children  deare, 

When  you  are  layd  in  grave. 


The  parents  being  dead  and  gone, 

The  children  home  he  takes. 
And  brings  them  straite  unto  his  house, 

Where  much  of  them  he  makes. 
He  had  not  kept  these  pretty  babes 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  daye, 
But,  for  their  wealth,  he  did  devise 

To  make  them  both  awaye. 

He  bargaind  with  two  ruffians  strong^ 

Which  were  of  furious  mood, 
That  they  should  take  the  children  young, 

And  slaye  them  in  a  wood: 
He  told  his  wife  an  artful  tale. 

He  would  the  children  send 
To  be  brought  up  in  faire  London, 

With  one  that  was  his  friend. 


Away  then  went  those  pretty  babes, 

Rejoycing  at  that  tide, 
Rejoydng  with  a  merry  minde 

They  ^ould  on  cock-horse  ride. 
They  prate  and  prattle  pleasantly. 

As  they  rode  on  the  waye, 
To  those  that  should  their  butchers  be, 

And  work  their  lives  decay e:  265 
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So  that  tlie  pretty  epeoshe  they  had. 

Made  Mordera  heart  relent; 
And  they  that  nndertooke  the  deed. 

Full  sore  did  noir  repeoL 
Tet  one  of  them,  more  hard  of  hearty 

Did  Towe  to  do  his  duun^ 
Beeanae  the  wietdiy  that  hired  him. 

Had  paid  him  veiy  huge. 


The  odier  woVt  agree  thereto^ 

So  hereth^  ffdl  to  strife; 
With  one  another  they  did  l^fat 

About  the  dnldrens  life: 
And  he  that  was  of  mildest  mood. 

Did  slaye  the  other  there, 
IVithin  an  unfrequented  woiDd; 

The  babes  did  quake  for  fearel 


He  took  the  children  by  the  hand, 

Teares  standing  in  their  eye, 
And  bade  them  straitwaye  follow  him. 

And  look  they  did  not  ciye: 
And  two  long  miles  he  ledd  them  on, 

WhOe  they  for  food  complaine: 
Staye  here,  quoth  he,  ni  bring  you  bread. 

When  I  come  back  againe. 

These  pretty  babes,  with  hand  in  hand, 

Went  wandering  up  and  downe: 
But  nerer  more  th^  sawe  the  man 

Approaching  from  the  town! 
Their  prettye  Uppes  with  black-berries 

Were  all  besmeared  and  dyed. 
And  when  they  saw  the  darksome  night, 

They  sat  them  downe  and  ciyed. 


Thus  wandered  these  two  pretty  babes, 
Till  deathe  did  end  their  gri^ 

In  one  anothers  arms  they  ^ed. 
As  wanting  due  relief: 

No  burial  these  pretty  babes 
Of  any  man  receives, 

Tin  Bobin-red-breast  painfully 
^_  Did  cover  them  wilJi  leaves. 
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And  now  the  heavy  wrathe  of  God 

UpoD  their  uncle  ftQ; 
Tea,  fearfull  fiends  did  haunt  his  house, 

Hia  conscience  felt  an  hell: 
His  bames  were  fired,  his  goods  consumed. 

His  landes  were  buren  made. 
Hie  cattle  dyed  within  the  field. 

And  nothing  with  him  sta;d. 

And  in  the  voyage  to  Fwtugal 

Two  of  his  Bonnes  did  dye; 
And  to  conclude,  himselfe  was  brongbt 

To  want  andmiseiye: 
He  pawnd  and  mortgaged  all  his  land 

Ere  seven  yeares  came  about. 
And  now  at  length  this  wicked  act 

Did  by  this  meaaes  come  oat: 

The  fellowe,  that  did  take  in  hand 

These  children  for  to  kill, 
Was  tor  a  robbeiy  judged  to  dye. 

Such  was  God  s  blessed  will: 
Who  did  confess  the  very  trudi, 

As  here  hath  been  displayd: 
Heir  uncle  having  dyed  in  gaol. 

Where  he  for  debt  was  layd. 

Ton  that  ezeeuton  be  mode, 

And  overseers  eke. 
Of  children  that  be  fit&eriess 

And  infants  mild  and  meeke; 
Take  you  example  by  this  thing. 

And  yield  to  each  his  right, 
Lest  God  with  such  like  miseiye 

Tour  widted  minds  requite. 
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[Sir  Walter  Soott  imeginee  this  to  be  tlie  rude  origiiuJ  of  the  foUowliig  tiinail    ttw 
ChUdofEUe.    Agreeing  with  each  great  authority,  we  here  give  it  preoedenoe.] 

Erlinton  had  a  fair  daughter, 

I  wat  he  weird  her  in  a  great  sin. 
For  he  has  built  a  bigly  bower. 

An'  a'  to  put  that  lady  in. 

An'  he  has  wam'd  her  sisters  six. 

An'  sae  has  be  her  brethren  se'en, 
Outher  to  watch  her  a'  the  night. 

Or  else  to  seek  her  mom  an  e'en. 

She  hadna  been  i'  that  bigly  bower, 

Xa  not  a  night,  but  bardy  ane, 
Till  there  was  Willie,  her  ain  true  love, 

Chapp'd  at  the  door,  cryin',  *  Peace  within  r 

O  whae  is  this  at  my  bower  door, 
That  chaps  sae  late,  or  kens  the  gin? 

•  O  it  is  Willie,  your  ain  true  love, 

I  pray  you  rise  an'  let  me  in!' 

*  But  in  my  bower  there  is  a  wake. 

An'  at  the  wake  there  is  a  wane; 
But  ril  come  to  the  green-wood  the  mom, 
Whar  blooms  the  brier,  by  momin'  dawn/ 

Then  she's  gane  to  her  bed  again, 
Where  she  has  layen  till  the  cock  crew  thrice^ 

Then  she  said  to  her  sisters  a', 
'  Maidens,  'tis  time  for  us  to  rise.' 

She  pat  on  her  back  her  silken  gown. 

An'  on  her  breast  a  siller  pin. 
An'  she's  tane  a  sister  in  ilka  hand, 

An'  to  the  green-wood  she  is  gane. 

• 

She  hadna  walk'd  in  the  green-wood, 

Na  not  a  mile  but  barely  ane. 
Till  there  was  Willie,  her  ain  true  love, 

Whae  frae  her  sisters  has  her  ta'en. 
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He  took  her  sirtera  by  the  }ani. 

He  kise'U  them  baith,  or/  sent  them  hame, 
An  he's  ta'en  his  true  love  him  behind, 

And  through  the  greea-wood  they  are  gane. 

They  hadna  ridden  in  the  bonnie  green-wood, 

Na  not  a  mile  tut  barely  ane, 
When  there  came  fifteen  o'  the  boldest  knighta^ 

That  ever  bare  flesh,  blood,  or  bane. 

The  foremost  was  an  aged  knight, 
He  wore  the  grey  hair  on  his  chin, 

S»ys,    Yield  lo  me  t!iy  ludy  bright. 
An'  thou  ahalt  walk  the  woods  within.* 

*^For  me  to  yield  my  lady  bright 

To  such  an  aged  knight  as  thee. 
People  wad  think  I  war  gane  mad. 

Or  a*  the  courage  flown  fnte  me.' 

But  up  then  spake  the  second  knight, 

I  wat  he  spake  tight  boustouslie, 
•  Yield  m;  thy  life,  or  thy  lady  bright 

0  here  the  tane  of  as  shall  die.' 

'My  lady  is  my  warld's  meed: 

My  life  I  winna  yield  to  none; 
But  if  ye  be  men  of  your  manhead, 

Ye'll  only  fight  me  ane  by  ane.' 

He  lighted  aff  bis  milk-white  steed. 
As  gae  his  lady  him  by  the  bend, 

Sa/n,  '  See  ye  dinnn  change  your  cheer, 
ITiitill  ye  see  my  body  bleed.' 

He  set  his  back  unto  an  aik. 

He  eet  hia  I'eet  ngainat  a  stane, 
An'  he  has  fought  these  Sfteen  men. 

An'  kill'd  them  a!  but  barely  ane; 
For  he  Ims  left  tlint  aged  knight. 

An'  a'  to  cany  the  tidings  haine. 

When  he  gaed  to  his  lady  fair, 

1  wat  he  kiss'd  her  tenderliei 

•Tliou  srt  mine  ain  love,  I  have  thee  bongLl: 
Now  we  shall  walk  the  green-wood  free.* 
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They  ura.*  he  uji,  -  In  ihe  Inu  ttjie  at  OnUile  em- 

hrillAn™t,T 

N  yonder  hill  a  caatle  slandes, 
Wilh  walles  nnd  towrea  bedight. 

And  yonder  lives  ihe  Child  of  Elle, 
A  younge  aod  comely  knights. 
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The  Child  of  EUe  to  bis  g«rd«a  venter 

And  stood  at  his  garden  pale, 
Whan,  lol  he  beheld  fair  EnnneUn^  page  . 

Come  trippinge  dowAe.  the  dde^ 

The  Child  of  EUe  he  hyed  bin  tbenoe^ 

Y-wis  ha  stoode  not  stiUe, 
And  soone  he  mette  faire  Rmmelioes  page 

Come  climbing  up  the  hille. . 

Nowe  Christe  thee  save^  thou  littla  foot-page^ 

Now  Christe  thee  saye  and  see! 
Oh  telle  me  how  does  thy  ladye  gaye^ . 

And  what  may  ihy,  tydinges.  bee^K 

My  lady  she^  is  ail  woe-bi^^cHM^' 
And  the  teares  they  faUs  fcom  her  eyac; 

And  aye  she  lam^ta  the  dead^ye  iSeeade 
Betweene  her  house  and  thine. 

And  here  shoe  aeads  thee  a  silkenrscarfe 

Bedewde  with.i|nany.a;teare» 
And  biddes  thee  sometimes  thinke.o&heri 

Who  loved  thee  so  deare. 

And  here  shee  sends,  thee  a  ring  of  goldo 

The  last  boone  thou  mayst  have. 
And  biddes  thee.weare  it  for  her  sake. 

Whan  she  is  layde  in  grave. 

For,  ah!  her  gentle  heart  ia  brok^ 
And  in  grave  soone  mnst  shee  bee, 

Sith  her  ftther  hath  chose  her:  a  new  new  love, 
And  f<»lHdde  her  to.  think  of  thee. 

Her  father  halih  brought  hst  a  carlish  knight, 

Sir  John  of  the  n<^ikh  oountr^ye, 
And  widiin  three  dayes  shee  must  him  wedde^ 

Or  he  vowes  he  will  iiec  slaye. 

Nowe  bye  thee  backe,  thou  little  foot-page^ 

And  greet  thy:  ladye  fran  mee^ 
And  telle  her  thai  I  her  owne;true  love 

Will  djef  or  sette  her  free. 

Nowe  bye  theie backe,  thonlittle foot^poge^ 

And  let  thy  fair  ladye  know 
This  night  will  I  bee  at  her  bowre»wiml5w4 

Betide  me  weale  or  woe. 
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The  hoje  he  tripped,  the  boye  he  ranne^ 

He  neither  stint  ne  stayd 
Untill  he  came  to  fair  Emmelines  bowre^ 

Whan  kneeling  downe  he  sayd, 

O  ladye,  Ive  been  with  thy  own  tme  love, 
And  he  greets  thee  well  by  mee; 

This  night  will  he  bee  at  thy  bowre-windbwe. 
And  dye  or  sette  thee  free* 

Nowe  daye  was  gone,  and  night  was  come^ 

And  all  were  fast  asleepe, 
All  save  the  ladye  Enuneline, 

Who  sate  in  her  bowre  to  weepe: 

And  soone  shoe  heard  her  tme  loves  voice 
Lowe  whispering  at  the  walle, 

Awake,  awake,  my  deare  lady^, 
Tis  I  thy  true  love  calL 

Awake,  awake^  my  la^e  deare, 
Gome,  mount  this  faire  paHHiye: 

This  ladder  of  ropes  will  lette  thee  downe^ 
He  carrye  thee  hence  awaye. 

Nowe  nay,  nowe  nay,  thou  gentle  knight» 
Nowe  nay,  this  may  not  bee; 

For  aye  sould  I  tint  my  maiden  fame, 
1£  alone  I  should  wend  with  thee. 

O  ladye,  thou  with  a  knighte  so  true, 

Mayst  safelye  wend  alone, 
To  my  ladye  mother  I  will  thee  bringe^ 

Where  marriage  shall  make  us  one. 

*  My  fiither  he  is  a  baron  bolde. 

Of  lynage  proude  and  hye; 
And  what  would  he  saye  if  his  daught^ 

Awaye  with  a  knight  should  fly? 

Ah!  well  I  wot,  he  never  would  res^ 
Nor  his  meate  should  doe  him  no  goode, 

Till  he  had  slayne  thee,  Child  of  Elle, 
And  seene  thy  deare  hearts  bloode.' 

0  ladye,  wert  thou  in  thy  saddle  sette, 
And  a  little  space  him  fro, 

1  would  not  care  for  thy  cruel  fathi^r, 
n.  >  Nor  the  worst  that  he  could  doe. 


0  ladje,  wert  thou  in  thy  saddle  sette^ 
And  once  without  this  walle, 

1  would  not  care  for  thy  cruel  father. 
Nor  the  worst  that  might  befalle. 

Faire  Emmeline  sighed,  faire  Emmeline  wept. 

And  aye  her  heart  was  woe: 
At  length  he  seizde  her  lilly-white  hand, 

And  downe  the  ladder  he  drewe: 

And  thrice  he  claspde  her  to  his  breste. 

And  kist  her  tenderlle: 
The  teares  that  fell  from  her  fair  eyes, 

Ranne  like  the  fountayne  free. 

Hee  mounted  himselfe  on  his  steede  so  talle, 

And  her  on  a  faire  palfraye, 
And  slung  his  bugle  about  his  necke, 

And  roundlye  they  rode  awaye. 

All  this  beheard  her  owne  damselle, 

In  her  bed  whereas  shee  ley, 
Quoth  shee,  My  lord  shall  knowe  of  thi% 

Soe  I  ^all  have  golde  and  fee. 

Awake,  awake,  thou  baron  boldel 

Awake,  my  noble  dame! 
Your  daughter  is  fledde  with  the  Childe  of  Elle 

To  doe  the  deede  of  shame. 

The  baron  he  woke,  the  baron  he  rose, 
And  called  his  merrye  men  all: 

*  And  come  thou  forth.  Sir  John  the  knighte. 

The  ladye  is  carried  to  thralL' 

Fair  Emmeline  scant  had  ridden  a  mile, 

A  mile  forth  of  the  towne. 
When  she  was  aware  of  her  fathers  men 

Gome  galloping  over  the  downe: 

• 

And  foremost  came  the  carlish  knight, 
Sir  John  of  the  north  counti^ye: 

*  Nowe  stop,  nowe  stop,  thou  false  trait5ure, 

Nor  carry  that  ladye  awaye. 

For  she  is  come  of  hye  lynkge. 

And  was  of  a  ladye  borne, 

And  ill  it  beseems  thee  a  false  churles  sonne 

To  carrye  her  hence  to  scorne.' 
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Nowe  loud  thoa  lyest,  Sir  John  the  knight, 
Nowe  thou  doest  lye  of  mee; 

A  knight  mee  gott,  and  a  ladye  me  boroi 
Soe  never  did  none  by  thee. 

But  light  nowe  downe,  my  ladye  faire. 
Light  downe,  and  hold  my  steed. 

While  I  and  this  discourteous  knighte 
Doe  trye  this  arduous  deede. 

But  light  now  downe,  my  deare  iady^, 
Light  downe,  and  hold  my  horse; 

While  I  and  this  discourteous  knight 
Doe  trye  our  valours  force. 

Fair  Emmeline  sighde,  £ur  Emmeline  wept^ 
And  aye  her  heart  was  woe, 

While  twixt  her  love  and  the  carliah  knight 
Past  many  a  baleful  blowe. 

The  Child  of  Elle  hee  fought  soe  well. 
As  his  weapone  he  wavde  amaine. 

That  soone  he  had  slaine  the  carlish  knight. 
And  layde  him  upon  the  plaine. 

And  nowe  the  baron,  and  all  his  men 

Full  fast  approached  nye: 
Ah!  what  may  ladye  Emmeline  doe? 

Twere  now  no  boote  to  flye. 

'  Her  lover  he  put  his  home  to  his  mouthy 

And  blew  both  loud  and  shrill, 
And  soone  he  saw  his  owne  merry  men 
Come  ryding  over  the  hilL 

'  Nowe  hold  thy  hand,  thou  bold  bar5ny 
I  pray  thee,  hold  thy  hand. 

Nor  ruthless  rend  two  gentle  hearts. 
Fast  knit  in  true  loves  band. 

Thy  daughter  I  have  dearly  lovde 

Full  long  and  many  a  day; 
But  with  such  love  as  holy  kirke 

Hath  freelye  sayd  wee  may. 

O  give  consent,  shee  may  be  mine, 

And  blesse  a  faithfull  pairc: 
My  lands  and  livings  are  not  smalli 
t  My  house  and  lynage  faire: 
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My  mother  she  was  an  earles  daughter. 

And  a  noble  knyght  my  sire 

The  baron  he  frownde,  and  tumde  away 

With  midde  dole  and  ire. 

Fair  Emmeline  sighde,  faire  Emmeline  wept. 

And  did  all  tremblinge  stand: 
At  lengthe  she  sprange  upon  her  knee. 

And  held  his  lifted  hand. 

Pardon,  my  lorde  and  father  deare, 

This  faire  yong  knyght  and  mee: 
Trust  me,  but  for  the  carlish  knyght, 

I  never  had  fled  from  thee. 

Oft  have  you  callde  your  Emmeline 

Your  darling  and  your  joye; 
O  let  not  then  your  harsh  resolves 

Your  Emmeline  destroye. 

The  baron  he  stroakt  his  dark-brown  cheeke, 

And  tumde  his  heade  asyde 
To  whipe  awaye  the  starting  teare^ 

He  proudly  strave  to  hyde. 

In  deepe  revolving  thought  he  stoode, 

And  musde  a  little  space: 
Then  raisde  faire  Emmeline  from  the  grounde. 

With  many  a  fond  embrace. 

Here  take  her,  Child  of  Elle,  he  sayd, 

And  gave  her  lillye  hand; 
Here  take  my  deare  and  only  child, 

And  with  her  half  my  land: 

Thy  father  once  mine  honour  wrongde 

In  dayes  of  youthful  pride; 
Do  thou  the  iiyurye  repayre 

In  fondnesse  for  thy  bride. 

And  as  thou  love  her,  and  hold  her  deare. 

Heaven  prosper  thee  and  thine: 
And  nowe  my  blessing  wend  wi'  thee, 

My  lovelye  Emmelme. 

[Stanza  40.  *  From  the  word  kirke,  this  hath  been  thought  to  be  a  SoottUh 
ballad ;  bat  it  most  be  acknowledged  that  the  Ihie  referred  to  is  amongthe 
additi<ms  supplied  by  the  Editor :  besides,  in  the  northern  counties  of  Sng^ 
landpJMri^is  used  In  the  common  dialect  fatckm^  as  weU  as  beyond  the 
TvMd.*— Prrxy.] 
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To  ryse  the  dere  out  of  tbeyr  deime> 
Such  sightes  hath  ofte  bene  sene  ; 

As  by  tbre  yemen  of  the  north  countrey. 
By  them  it  is  I  meane : 

The  one  of  them  bight  Adam  Bel, 
The  other  Clym  of  the  Clougb^ 

The  thyrd  was  William  of  Cloudesly, 
An  archer  good  ynougb. 

They  were  outlawed  for  renyson. 

These  yemen  everecbone ; 
They  swore  them  brethren  upon  a  day, 

To  Englyssbe-wood  for  to  gone. 

Now  lith  and  lystei\,  gentylmen. 
That  of  myrthes  lovetn  to  here  : 

Two  of  them  were  single  men. 
The  third  had  a  wedded  fere. 

Wyllyam  was  the  wedded  man, 
Muche  more  then  was  hys  care. 

He  sayde  to  hys  brethren  upon  a  day. 
To  Caerlel  he  would  fare. 

For  to  speke  with  fayre  Alse  hys  wife. 

And  with  hys  chyidren  tbre. 
By  my  trouth,  sayde  Adam  Bel, 

Not  by  the  counsell  of  me  ; 

For  if  ye  go  to  Caerlel,  brother. 
And  from  thys  wylde  wode  wende. 

If  the  justice  mai  you  take. 
Tour  lyfe  were  at  an  ende. 

If  that  I  come  not  tomorrowe,  brother. 

By  pryme  to  you  agayne, 
Trutse  not  els  but  that  I  am  take, 

Or  else  that  I  am  slayne. 

He  toke  hys  leave  of  hys  brethren  two. 

And  to  Garlel  he  is  gon. 
There  he  knocked  at  hys  owne  windowe, 

Shortlye  and  anone. 

Where  be  you,  fayre  Alyce,  my  wyfe 

And  my  chyidren  three  ? 
Lyghtly  let  in  thyne  owne  husbande, 

Wyllyam  of  Cloudesl^. 
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Alas !  then  sayde  fayre  Aljce, 

And  syghed  wondrous  sore, 
Thjs  place  hath  ben  besette  for  jou, 

Thjs  half  yere  and  more. 

Now  am  I  here,  sayde  Cloudesl^, 

I  woulde  that  I  m  were  :«— 
Now  feche  us  meate  and  drynke  ynoughe, 

And  let  us  make  good  chere. 

She  fetched  hym  meat  and  drynke  plenty, 

Lyke  a  true  wedded  wyfe, 
And  pleased  hym  wyth  that  she  had, 

Wnome  she  loyed  as  her  lyfe. 

There  lay  an  old  wyfe  in  that  place, 

A  lytle  besyde  the  fyre, 
Whych  Wyllyam  had  found  of  cherytye 

More  then  seyen  yere  ; 

Up  she  rose  and  walked  ful  styll, 

£yel  mote  she  spede  therefoore. 
For  she  had  not  set  no  fote  on  ground 

In  seyen  yere  before. 

She  went  unto  the  justice  haU, 

As  fast  as  she  could  hye  ; 
Thys  nyght  is  come  unto  this  town 

Wyllyam  of  Cloudesld. 

Thereof  the  justice  was  full  fayne. 

And  so  was  the  shirife  also ; 
Thou  shalt  not  trayaile  hether,  dame,  for  nought. 

Thy  meed  thou  shalt  haye  or  thou  go. 

They  gaye  to  her  a  ryght  good  goune. 

Of  scarlat  it  was  as  I  heard  sayne, 
She  toke  the  gyfl  and  home  she  wente. 

And  couched  her  downe  agayne. 

They  raysed  the  towne  of  mery  Oarlel, 

In  all  the  hast  that  they  can, — 
And  came  thronging  to ' Wyllyames  house. 

As  fast  as  they  myght  gone. 

Theyr  they  besette  that  good  yeman. 

Round  about  on  eyery  syde  ; 
Wyllyam  hearde  great  uoyse  of  folkes 

That  heyther-ward  they  hyed. 
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Alyce  opened  a  shot-\vyndow. 

And  loked  all  abont. 
She  was  ware  of  the  justice  and  shirife  bothe, 

Wyth  a  full  great  route. 

Alas !  treason !  cry'd  Aleyce, 

Ever  wo  may  thou  be ! 
Gro  into  my  chambre,  my  husband,  she  sayd, 

Swete  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesl^. 

He  toke  hys  sweard  and  hys  bucler, 

Hys  bow  hys  chyldren  tnre, 
And  wente  into  hys  strongest  chamber, 

Where  he  thought  surest  to  be. 

Fayre  Alice,  folowed  him  as  a  lover  true, 

with  a  pollaxe  in  her  hande  ; 
He  shal  be  dead  that  here  cometh  in 

Thys  dore  whyle  I  may  stand. 

Cloudesl^  bent  a  wel  good  bowe. 

That  was  of  trusty  tre, 
He  smot  the  justise  on  the  brest. 

That  hys  arrowe  brest  in  thre. 

Gods  curse  on  his  hartt,  saide  William, 

Thys  day  thy  cote  dyd  on. 
If  it  had  ben  no  better  then  mjrne. 

It  had  gone  nere  thy  bone. 

Telde  the  Cloudesl^,  aajd  the  justise. 
And  thy  bowe  and  thy  arrowes  the  fro. 

Gkxis  curse  on  hys  hart,  sayde  fair  Alice, 
That  my  husband  councelleth  so. 

Set  fyre  on  the  house,  saide  the  sherife, 

Syth  it  wyll  no  better  be, 
And  brenne  we  therin  William,  he  saide, 

Hys  wyfe  and  chyldren  thre. 

They  fyred  the  house  in  many  a  place, 

Tiie  fyre  flew  up  on  hye ; 
Alas !  then  cryed  fayr  Alice, 

I  se  we  here  shall  dy. 

William  openyd  hys  backe  wyndow, 
That  was  in  hys  chambre  on  hie, 

And  wyth  shetes  let  hys  wyfe  downe^ 
And  hys  chyldren  thre. 
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Have  here  mj  treasure,  sayde  WiDiam, 

My  wyfe  and  my  chyldren  thre. 
For  Christes  love  do  them  no  harme. 

But  wreke  you  all  on  me. 

Wyllyam  shot  so  wonderous  well, 

Tyll  hys  arrowes  were  all  ygo. 
And  the  fyre  so  fast  upon  hym  fell. 

That  hys  bowstryng  hrent  in  two. 

The  sperdes  hrent  and  fell  hym  on/ 

Good  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesl^ ! 
But  than  wax  he  a  wofull  man. 

And  sayde,  thys  is  a  cowardes  death  to  me. 

Lever  I  had,  sayde  Wyllyam, 

With  my  sworde  in  the  route  to  renne. 
Then  here  among  mjme  ennemyes  wode. 

Thus  cruelly  to  hren. 

He  toke  hys  sweard  and  hys  huckler. 

And  among  them  all  he  ran. 
Where  the  people  were  most  in  prece^ 

He  smot  downe  many  a  man. 

There  myght  no  man  stand  hys  stroke. 

So  fersly  on  them  he  ran ; 
Then  they  threw  wyndowes  and  dores  on  him. 

And  so  toke  that  good  yem^. 

There  they  hym  hounde  hoth  hand  and  fote. 

And  in  depe  dongeon  hym  cast ; 
Now,  Cloudesl^,  sayd  the  hye  justice, 

Thou  shalt  be  hanged  in  hast. 

One  vow  shal  I  make,  sayde  the  sherife, 

A  payre  of  new  gdowes  shall  I  for  the  make. 

And  the  gates  of  Caerlel  shal  be  shutte. 
There  shaU  no  man  come  in  therat. 

Then  shall  not  helpe  Clim  of  the  Cloughe, 

Nor  yet  shall  Adam  Bell, 
Though  they  came  with  a  thousand  mo. 

Nor  all  the  devels  in  hell. 

Early  in  the  momyng  the  justice  uprose. 

To  the  gates  first  gan  he  gon. 
And  commaundede  to  be  shut  fbll  cloce 

lightil^  everychone. 
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Then  went  he  to  the  market-place. 

As  fast  as  he  coulde  hye, 
A  payre  of  new  gallons  tnere  dyd  he  up  set, 

Besyde  the  pyUory. 

A  lytle  hoy  stod  them  amonge. 

And  asked  what  meaned  mat  gallow  tre 

They  sayde,  to  hange  a  eood  yeam^. 
Called  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesld. 

That  lytle  hove  was  the  towne  swyne-heard. 

And  kept  fayre  Alyce  swyne. 
Oft  he  had  seene  Cloudesl^  in  the  wodde. 

And  geven  hym  there  to  dyne. 

He  went  out  att  a  creves  in  the  wall. 

And  lightly  to  the  wood  dyd  gone. 
There  met  he  with  these  wight  yongemen, 

Shortly  and  anone. 

Alas  I  then  sayde  that  lytle  hoye, 

Te  tary  here  all  to  longe ; 
Cloudesll  is  taken  and  dampned  to  death. 

All  readye  for  to  honge. 

Alas  I  then  sayde  good  Adam  Bell, 

That  ever  we  see  thys  daye ! 
He  myght  her  with  us  have  dwelled. 

So  ofte  as  we  dyd  him  praye  I 

He  myght  have  taryed  in  grene  foreste. 

Under  the  shadowes  sheene. 
And  have  kepte  hoth  hym  and  us  in  reaste. 

Out  of  trouble  and  teene  ! 

Adam  bent  a  ryght  good  bow, 

A  great  hart  sone  had  he  slayne. 
Take  that,  chylde,  he  sayde  to  thy  dynner. 

And  bryng  me  myne  arrowe  agayne. 

Now  go  we  hence,  saved  these  wight  yongmeu, 

Tary  we  no  lengernere  ; 
We  sludl  hym  borowe,  by  Gods  grace. 

Though  we  bye  it  fbll  dere. 

To  Caerlel  went  these  good  yem^. 

On  a  mery  momyng  of  Maye. 
Here  is  a  fyt  of  Cloudesli, 
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THE   SECOND   FIT. 

And  when  they  came  to  mery  Caerlell, 

In  a  fnyre  moriiyng  tjde, 
Tliey  Toundc  the  gates  shut  them  iiiityll. 

Round  about  on  every  syde, 

AIns !  thnn  anyd  good  Adam  Bell, 
Tliat  ever  we  were  made  men  ! 

Tliese  gates  be  shut  so  wonderous  wel, 
Tliat  we  may  not  eonie  here  in. 

Tlieii  spake  him  Clym  of  the  Clough, 
WytJi  a  wyle  we  wyl  us  in  bryng  ; 

Let  us  save  we  be  messengers, 

Streyght  come  nowe  from  our  king. 

Adam  siud,  1  hnve  n  tetter  written  wel. 

Now  let  Its  wysely  werke, 
We  wyl  saye  we  have  the  kinges  sealesi 

1  bolde  the  portter  no  clerke. 
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Then  Adam  Bell  bete  on  the  gate. 

With  strokes  great  and  strong. 
The  porter  herde  suche  noyse  therat, 

And  to  the  gate  he  throng. 

Who  is  there  nowe,  sayde  the  porter. 

That  maketh  all  thys  knocking  ? 
We  be  tow  messengers,  sayde  Chm  of  the  Clough, 

Be  come  ryght  from  our  kyng. 

We  have  a  letter,  sayd  Adam  Bel, 

To  the  justice  we  must  it  bryng : 
Let  us  in  our  messag  to  do. 

That  we  were  agayne  to  our  kyng. 

Here  commeth  none  in,  sayd  the  porter. 

Be  hym  that  dyed  upon  a  tre, 
Tyll  a  false  thefe  be  huiged. 

Called  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesl^. 

Then  spake  the  good  yeman  Clym  of  the  Clough, 

A]^''  swore  by  Mary  fre. 
And  if  that  we  stande  longe  wythout, 

Lyke  a  thefe  hanged  s^t  thou  be. 

Lo  here  we  have  the  kynges  scale  ; 

What  I  lordeyne,  art  thou  wode  ? 
The  porter  went  it  had  ben  so. 

And  lyghtly  dyd  of  hys  hode. 

Welcome  be  my  lordes  scale,  he  saide. 

For  that  ye  shall  come  in. 
He  opened  the  gate  full  shortlye, 

An  evyl  openyng  for  him. 

Now  are  we  in,  sayde  Adam  Bell, 

Thereof  we  are  full  faine, 
But  Christ  knows,  that  harowed  hell. 

How  we  shall  com  out  agayne. 

Had  we  the  keys,  said  Clim  of  the  Cloiq;h, 

Ryght  wel  then  shoulde  we  spede  ; 
Then  might  we  come  out  wel  ynough. 

When  we  se  tyme  and  nede. 

They  called  the  porter  to  counsell. 

And  wrange  hys  necke  in  two. 
And  caste  him  in  a  depe  donge^. 
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Now  am  I  porter,  sayde  Adam  Bel, 
Se  brother  the  keys  have  we  here. 

The  worst  porter  to  merry  Caerlel 
That  ye  nad  thys  hundred  yere : 

And  now  wyll  we  our  bowes  bend» 

Into  the  towne  wyll  we  go. 
For  to  delyrer  our  dere  brother. 

That  lyreth  in  care  and  wo. 

And  thereupon  they  bent  theyr  bowes. 
And  loked  theyr  stringes  were  round, 

The  market-place  in  mery  Caerlel, 
They  beset  that  stound ; 

And  as  they  loked  them  besydt . 

A  paire  of  new  galowe  s  ther  tiiei  see. 
And  the  justice  with  a  quest  of  squyers. 

That  had  judged  Cloudesl^  there  hanged  to  be : 

And  Cloudesl^  hymselfe  lay  redy  m  a  carte. 

Fast  both  fote  and  hande, 
And  a  stronge  rop  about  hys  necke. 

All  readye  for  to  hange. 

The  justice  called  to  him  %  ladde, 
Cloudeslds  clothes  should  he  have. 

To  take  the  measure  of  that  yeman. 
And  therafter  to  make  hys  grave. 

I  have  seen  as  great  a  mearveile,  said  Cloudesli, 

As  betwyene  thys  and  pryme, 
He  that  maketh  thys  grave  for  me, 

Himselfe  may  lye  therin. 

Thou  speakest  proudli,  saide  the  justice, 
I  shall  the  hange  with  my  hande : 

Full  wel  herd  hys  brethren  two. 
There  styll  as  they  dyd  stande. 

Then  Cloudesld  cast  hys  eyen  asyde. 

And  saw  hys  to  brethren  stand 
At  a  comer  of  the  market  place, 

With  theyr  good  bows  bent  in  ther  hand. 

I  se  comfort,  sayd  Cloudesli, 

Yet  hope  I  well  to  fare  ; 
If  I  might  have  my  handes  at  wyll, 
3§4  Ryglit  lytic  wolae  I  care. 
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Then  spake  good  Adam  Bell, 

To  Clym  of  the  Clough  so  free. 
Brother,  se  ye  marke  the  justyce  wel, 

Lo  yonder  ye  may  him  see ; 

And  at  the  shyrife  shote  I  wyll, 

Stiiongly  with  arrowe  kene, 
A  hetter  shote  in  mery  Caerlel 

Thys  seven  yere  was  not  sene. 

They  lowsed  their  arrowes  hoth  at  once, 

Of  no  man  had  they  dread. 
The  one  hyt  the  justice,  the  other  the  sheryfe. 

That  both  theyr  sides  gan  blede. 

All  men  voyded  that  them  stode  nye. 
When  the  justice  fell  downe  to  the  grounde. 

And  the  shenfe  fell  nyehe  hym  by, 
Eyther  had  his  deathes  wounde. 

AU  the  dtezens  fast  gan  flye, 

They  durst  no  longer  abyde, 
Tihej  lyghtly  then  loused  Cloudesl^, 

Where  he  with  ropes  lay  tyde. 

Wyllyam  searte  to  an  officer  of  the  towne, 

Hys  axe  out  of  hys  hande  he  wronge. 
On  eche  syde  he  smote  them  downe, 

Hym  thought  he  taryed  all  to  long. 

Wyllyam  sayde  to  hys  brethren  two, 

Thys  daye  let  us  lyve  and  dye. 
If  erer  you  have  nede  as  I  have  now. 

The  same  shall  you  fynde  by  me. 

They  shot  so  well  in  that  tyde. 

For  theyr  stringes  were  of  silke  fill  sure, 

That  they  kept  the  stretes  on  every  side  I 
That  batayle  dyd  longe  endure. 

They  fought  together  as  brethren  tru, 

Lyke  hardy  men  and  bolde. 
Many  a  man  to  the  ground  they  thrue. 

And  many  a  herte  made  colde. 

But  when  their  arrowes  were  all  gon. 

Men  preced  to  them  full  fast. 
They  drew  theyr  swordes  then  anone^ 

And  theyr  bowes  from  them  cast.  285 
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Thg"  went  lyghtlye  on  theyr  way, 
Wvth  swordes  and  buclers  round, 
I  fi J  that  it  was  m yd  of  the  day, 

j  They  made  mani  a  wound. 

I 

j  There  was  an  out-home  in  Caerlel  blowen, 

I  And  the  belles  bacward  did  ryng. 

Many  a  woman  sayd  alas ! 
I  And  many  theyr  handes  dyd  wiyng. 

The  mayre  of  Caerlel  forth  com  was, 
And  with  hym  a  ful  great  route. 

These  yemen  dred  him  full  sore, 

For  of  theyr  ly  ves  they  stode  in  great  doute. 

The  mayre  came  armed  a  full  great  paee^ 
With  a  pollaxe  in  hys  hande. 

Many  a  strong  man  wyth  him  was. 
There  in  that  stowre  to  stande. 

The  mayre  smot  at  Cloudlesl^  with  his  foil, 

Hys  bucler  he  brust  in  two, 
Full  many  a  yeman  with  great  evyll, 
;  Alas !  treason !  they  cryed  for  wo. 

I  ^^  ^^  ^^^  gates  fast  they  bad, 

That  these  traytours  thereout  not  go. 

fiut  al  for  nought  was  that  they  wrought^ 
For  so  fast  they  downe  were  layde, 

Tyll  they  all  thre,  that  so  manfulU  fought. 
Were  gotten  without  abraidc. 

Haye  here  your  keys,  sayd  Adam  Bel, 

Myne  office  I  here  forsake, 
Yf  you  do  by  my  counc^U, 

A  new  porter  do  ye  make. 

He  threw  theyr  keys  at  theyr  heads. 
And  bad  them  eyell  to  thryye. 

And  all  that  Icttcth  any  good  yeman 
To  come  and  comfort  hys  wyfe. 

Thus  be  these  good  yemen  gon  to  the  wod, 

And  lyghtly  as  \efe  on  lynde, 
T1i4^  1/iiigh  and  be  mery  in  the3rr  mode, 

1  hevr  t'tiw^tnyes  were  ferre  behynd. 

Whru  Uj«y  came  to  Englyshe-wode, 

^jufbrr  the  trusty  tre, 
'IVy  U^mtd  kumtn  full  good, 
^bt  Ajud  wrrtfwtit  full  great  plentye. 
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So  Grod  me  help,  sayd  Adam  Bell, 
And  Cljm  of  the  dough  so  fre, 

I  would  we  Were  in  mery  Caeriel, 
Before  that  fay  re  mejny. 

They  act  them  downe  and  made  good  chere. 

And  eate  and  drynke  full  well- 
Here  is  a  fet  of  these  wight  yong  men. 

An  other  I  wyll  you  tell. 


THE   THIRD   FIT, 

As  they  sat  in  Englyshe-wood 

Under  theyr  trusty  tre. 
They  thought  they  herd  a  woman  wepe. 

But  her  they  moiight  not  se. 

Sore  then  syghed  the  fay  re  Alyce, 

And  sayde,  alas  !  that  ever  I  sawe  thys  day  ! 
For  now  is  my  dere  husband  slaync, 

Alas !  and  wel  a  way  ! 

Myght  I  have  spoken  with  hys  dere  brethren, 

(S"  with  eyther  of  them  twaynt', 
To  let  them  know  what  him  befell 

My  hart  were  pnt  out  of  p&ylte  I 


CloudesU  walked  a  lytle  besyde. 

And  loked  imder  the  grenewood  lindey 

He  was  ware  of  hys  wife  and  chjldren  thre. 
Full  wo  in  hart  and  mynde. 

Welcome  wife,  then  sayde  Wyllyam, 

Under  this  trusti  tre ; 
I  had  wende  yesterday,  by  swete  saynt  John, 

Thou  shulde  me  neyer  haye  se. 

Now  well  is  me,  she  sayde,  that  ye  be  here. 

My  hart  is  out  of  wo. 
Dame,  he  sayde,  be  mery  and  glad. 

And  thanke  my  bretluren  two. 

Hereof  to  speake,  sayd  Adam  Bell, 

I  wis  it  is  no  bote  ; 
The  meat  that  we  must  supp  withall. 

It  runneth  yet  fast  on  fote. 

Then  went  they  down  into  a  launde. 
These  noble  archares  all  thre, 

Eche  of  them  slew  a  hart  of  greece. 
The  best  they  could  there  se. 

Haye  here  the  best,  Alyce  my  wyfe, 
Sayde  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesl^, 

By  cause  ye  so  bouldly  stod  by  me. 
When  I  was  slayne  full  nye. 

Then  went  they  to  supper, 
Wyth  suche  meat  as  they  had. 

And  thanked  Grod  of  ther  fortune. 
They  were  both  mery  and  glad. 

And  when  they  had  supped  well, 

Certayne  without  any  leace, 
Cloudesfe  sayd,  we  wyll  to  our  kyng. 

To  get  us  a  charter  of  peace  ; 

Alee  shal  be  at  our  sojoumyng, 

In  a  nunry  here  besyde, 
My  tow  sonnes  shall  wyth  her  go. 

And  ther  they  shall  abyde : 

Mync  eldest  son  shall  go  wyth  me. 

For  hym  have  I  no  care. 
And  he  shall  you  breng  worde  agayu 
f^^  How  that  we  do  fare. 
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Thus  be  these  yemen  to  London  gonc^, 

As  fast  as  they  myght  hje, 
Tyll  they  came  to  the  kynges  pallace, 

Where  they  woulde  nedes  be. 

And  whan  they  came  to  the  kynges  courte. 

Unto  the  pulace  gate, 
Of  no  man  wold  they  aske  no  leave, 

fiut  boldly  went  m  therat. 

They  preced  prestly  into  the  hall. 

Of  no  man  had  they  dreade  : 
The  porter  came  after,  and  dyd  them  call, 

And  with  them  began  to  cnyde. 

The  ossher  sayed,  Yemen,  what  wold  ye  have  f 

I  pray  you  tell  me : 
Tou  mygnt  thus  make  offycen  shent : 

Good  syrs,  of  whence  be  ye  f 

Syr,  we  be  out  lawes  of  the  forest, 

Gertayne  without  any  lease ; 
And  hether  we  be  come  to  our  kyng, 

To  get  US  a  charter  of  peace. 

And  whan  they  came  before  the  kyng. 
As  it  was  the  lawe  of  the  lande. 

They  kneled  downe  without  lettyng. 
And  eche  helde  up  his  hand. 

They  sayed,  Lord,  we  beseche  the  here, 
Tliat  ve  wyll  graunt  us  grace ; 

For  we  have  slame  your  fat  falow  der. 
In  many  a  sondxy  place. 

What  be  your  names  ?  then  said  our  king, 

Anone  that  vou  tell  me. 
They  sayd,  A^Cun  fiel.  Glim  of  the  Glough, 

And  Wyllyam  of  Gloudesl^. 

Be  ye  those  theves,  then  sayd  our  kyng, 
Th9t  men  have  tolde  of  to  me  ? 

Here  to  Grod  I  make  a  vowe, 
Te  shal  be  hanged  al  thre  : 

Ye  shal  be  dead  without  mercy. 

As  I  am  kynge  of  this  lande. 

He  commanded  his  officers  everichone, 
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There  they  toke  these  good  yemea^ 

And  arested  them  al  thre. 
So  mmy  I  thiyre,  sayd  Adam  Bell, 

lliyf  game  lyketh  not  me. 

But,  good  lorde,  vre  beseche  you  now. 

That  you  gramit  us  grace, 
Insomuche  as  we  to  you  be  comen. 

Or  els  Uiat  we  may  fro  you  passe. 

With  suche  weapons  as  we  have  here, 
Tyll  we  be  out  of  your  place ; 

And  yf  we  lyre  this  hundreth  yere. 
We  wyll  aske  you  no  grace. 

Ye  speake  proudly,  sayd  the  kynge ; 

Ye  shal  be  hanged  all  thre. 
That  were  great  pitye,  then  sayd  the  quene. 

If  any  grace  my^t  be. 

My  lorde,  whan  I  came  fryst  into  this  landfe 

To  be  your  wedded  wyre. 
The  fyrst  bowne  that  I  wold  aske. 

Ye  would  graunt  it  me  belyfe : 

And  I  asked  never  none  tyll  now  ; 

Therefore,  good  lorde,  graunt  it  me. 
Now  aske  it,  madam,  sayd  the  kynge. 

And  graunted  shall  it  be. 

Then,  good  my  lord,  I  you  beseche. 
These  yemen  graunt  ye  me. 

Madame,  ye  my^t  have  asked  a  bowne. 
That  shuldhave  ben  worth  them  all  three 

Ye  myght  have  asked  town  ?,  and  townes, 

Parkcs  and  forestes  plenty. 
None  soe  pleasant  to  mi  pay,  she  said ; 

Nor  none  so  lefe  to  me. 

Mailame,  sith  it  is  your  desyre. 
Your  ttkkyng  graunted  shal  be ; 

Hut  1  hud  lever  have  geven  you 
(ioufl  market  townes  thre. 

The  numw  was  a  glad  woman. 

And  saydut  Lord,  gramarcy  ; 
I  dare  iiiidertake  for  Uiem, 
/' "  l*lm(  (rue  men  shal  they  be. 
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But,  good  lord,  speke  som  mery  word. 

That  comfort  they  may  se. 
I  graunt  you  grace,  then  said  our  £ing; 

Wasshe,  felos,  and  to  meate  go  ye. 

They  had  not  setten  hut  a  whyle, 

Certayne  without  lesynge. 
There  came  messengers  out  of  the  north 

With  letters  to  our  kyng. 

And  whan  they  came  before  the  kynge. 

They  kneled  downe  on  theyr  kne  ; 
And  sayd.  Lord,  your  offycers  grete  you  wel. 

Of  Caerlel  in  the  north  cuntr^. 

How  fare  my  justice,  sayd  the  kyng. 

And  my  snerife  also  ? 
Syr,  they  be  slayne,  without  leasynge. 

And  many  an  officer  mo. 

Who  hath  them  slayne  ?  sayd  the  kyng ; 

Anone  thou  tell  me. 
Adam  Bel,  and  Clime  of  the  Clough, 

And  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesld. 

Alas  I  for  rewth !  then  sayd  our  kynge  ; 

My  hart  is  wonderous  sore  ; 
I  haa  leyer  than  a  thousande  pounde,    • 

1  had  knowne  of  thys  before ; 

For  I  haye  graunted  them  grace. 

And  that  forthynketh  me ; 
But  had  I  knowne  all  thys  before. 

They  had  been  hanged  all  thre. 

The  kyng  opened  the  letter  anone, 

Hymselfe  he  red  it  tho. 
And  founde  how  these  thre  outlawes  had  slame 

Thre  hundred  men  and  mo : 

Fyrst  the  justice,  and  the  sheryfe, 

And  the  mayre  of  Caerlel  towne ; 
Of  all  the  constables  and  catchipoUes 
Alyve  were  left  not  one : 

The  baylyes,  and  the  bedyls  both. 

And  the  sergeauntes  of  the  law. 
And  forty  fosters  of  the  fe. 

These  outlawes  had  yslaw :  291 
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And  broke  his  parks,  and  slaine  his  dere  ; 

Over  all  they  chose'  the  best ; 
So  perelons  outlawes  as  they  were. 

Walked  not  by  easte  nor  west. 

When  the  kynee  this  letter  had  red. 
In  hys  harte  ne  syghed  sore : 

Take  np  the  table  anone  he  bad. 
For  I  may  eat  no  more. 

The  kyng  called  hys  best  arehars 
To  the  buttes  wyHi  hym  to  go  : 

I  wyll  se  these  felowes  shote,  he  sayd. 
In  the  north  have  wrought  this  wo. 

The  kynses  bowmen  boske  them  blyre. 
And  the  qnenes  archers  also ; 

So  dyd  these  thre  wyght  yemdn ; 
with  them  they  monght  to  go. 

There  twyse  or  thryse  they  shote  about. 

For  to  assay  theyr  hande ; 
There  was  no  shote  these  yemen  shot. 

That  any  prycke  myght  them  stand. 

Then  spake  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesl^; 

By  nim  that  for  me  dyed, 
I  hold  hym  neyer  no  good  archar. 

That  shuteth  at  buttes  so  wyde. 

Whereat  ?  then  sayd  our  kyng, 

I  pray  thee  tell  me. 
At  suche  a  but,  syr,  he  sayd. 

As  men  use  in  my  countree. 

Wyllyam  went  into  a  fyeld, 
And  his  to  brethren  with  him. 

There  they  set  up  to  hasell  roddes. 
Twenty  score  paces  betwene. 

I  hold  him  an  archar,  said  Cloudesld, 
That  yonder  wande  cleyeth  in  two. 

IIi*re  is  none  suche,  sayd  the  kyng, 
Nor  none  that  can  so  do. 

I  shall  assaye,  svr,  sayd  Cloudesl^ 

Or  that  I  farther  go. 
doudcsly,  with  a  bcaryng  arow. 

Clave  the  wand  in  to. 
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Thou  art  the  best  archer,  then  said  the  king, 

For  sothe  that  ever  I  se. 
And  yet  for  your  love,  sayd  Wylliam, 

I  wyll  do  more  maystry. 

I  have  a  sonne  is  seven  yere  olde, 

He  is  to  me  full  deare ; 
I  wyll  hym  tye  to  a  stake ; 

All  shall  se,  that  be  here ; 

And  lay  an  apele  upon  hys  head. 

And  go  syxe  score  paces  hym  fro, 
And  I  myselfe  with  a  brode  arow 

Shall  cleve  the  apple  in  two. 

Now  haste  the,  then  sayd  the  kyng, 

By  hym  that  dyed  on  a  tre, 
But  yf  thou  do  not,  as  thou  best  sayde. 

Hanged  shalt  thou  be. 

And  thou  touche  his  head  or  gowne. 

In  syght  that  men  may  se. 
By  all  the  sayntes  that  be  in  heaven, 

I  shall  hange  you  all  thre. 

That  I  have  promised,  said  William, 

I  wyl  it  never  forsake. 
And  there  even  before  the  kynge 

In  the  earth  he  drove  a  stake ; 

And  bound  therto  his  eldest  sonne. 

And  bad  hvm  stande  styll  thereat ; 
And  turned  the  childes  face  fro  him. 

Because  he  shuld  not  sterte. 

An  apple  upon  his  head  he  set. 

And  then  his  bowe  he  bent: 
Syxe  score  paces  thev  were  outmet. 

And  thetner  Cloudesl^  went^ 

There  he  drew  out  a  hyr  brode  arrowe, 

Hys  bowe  was  great  and  longe. 
He  set  that  arrowe  in  his  bowe. 

That  was  both  styffe  and  stronge : 

Heprayed  the  people  that  was  there, 

Tnat  they  wolde  styll  stande, 
For  he  that  shooteth  for  audi  a  wager, 
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Muclic  people  prayed  for  Cloudesl^ 
Tlmt  hVB  lyfc  saved  mjght  be. 

And  whan  he  made  hym  redy  to  shot^ 
There  was  many  a  weping  eye. 


ThuN  ('loudesld  clefle  the 'apple  in  two, 

That  many  a  man  myeht  see ; 
()ui*r  (lods  U)rbode,  sayde  the  kynge, 

Tliut  thou  shote  at  me. 

I  geve  the  xviii  pence  a  day. 

And  my  howo  shalt  thou  beare, 
And  ovi*r  all  the  north  country 

I  tnak««  the  chyfe  ryddre. 

A  nd  I  i|(rvff  the  xvii  pence  a  day,  said  the  queue. 

My  Ood,  and  by  my  fay : 
i  Uiuw  tw\w  thy  (uiyinent  when  thou  wylC, 

No  iiian  Mhall  say  the  nay. 

Wyllvatn,  I  make  the  a  mitelman 

( If  ctlothyuff,  and  of  fe : 
A  fid  tiiy  (wo  WtJirrn,  vemen  of  mj  chainbre, 

I'lir  ili0y  are  so  aeinely  to  se. 

Yfiiir  Niinnf,  for  h^  is  teudreof  age. 

Of  my  wyui'-Hfller  shall  he  be; 
And  wimn  hi"  (XMiimolh  to  nuuiiMs  estate, 

lliMli^r  avauiK^i  sliall  he  be« 


/,/ 


And,  Wylliami  hni\g  me  your  wile,  said  the  qiieiie^ 

Mi>  Itvugrlh  her  muv  to  se  : 
MhM  iilmll  W  n^Y  chHV  gentelwomai^ 

Tn  Aovi»ni«  nij-  nursery* 

'I'hn  yiMmm  ihankrlh  them  l\iU  curteously. 
And  naydis  («*  nomn^  hvMlu^p  wyl  we  wtsid, 

IM  oil  1hi«  ii\nnoN  thai  ^Kvhav^  I'one, 
Til  liii  MMo^tUI  M  his  liaud. 

Mm  htilh  lii>  ^\\\w  ihi^  gvHHi  \-^meii» 

A<i  hixl  nil  lh«\\  mitthl  hye« 
Ami  iiMi'i  \'^\s\\'  and  <WU«h1  wyth  tKe  kynge. 

Ami  iI>imI  ^m\  mii^u  all  thre« 

•|  ItiiH  Midflh  \\w  h\^^  *vt'  (hc9ie  g^^vl  yrmm-j 

MmiI  hkiiiI  \\w\\\  x^U'XwM  hl)s»e! 
Aim!  hII,  Ihut  v^\\\\  hauiWh^^wv  sholttk. 

Thai  III  hna^i^M  w\v  i^xtt  iny«*e! 


^iffigf  ®fflg)]^„sll-l£fi  susU  ft®  1i8|[f  fitfcMuji'Si. 


[TUatMtUd   I  lukcn rrsai  -The  Cniffn  Giriuid  m 

"-•'—^aaa.  ttnpeiDWdln  lU'ibyttttrenyBaietj: 

ia         led  dmplj  ■  A  Bonir  uf  w  BcgRat  AJid  a 

wu  prlnud  bj  Fetcy  In  bli  'IlellqDe>.'<:or- 

.    Tho  Hlorr.  M  Percr  « 


jH^^^Wl 


■  balUd.  W,  of  tha  I 


E  ind  Ibe  Beggir.-  be 
rttle,  fr-  --- 


!e  of  'LoTC't  Labrnir 


READ  that  once  in  Affrica 
A  princely  wight  did  raine. 

Who  had  to  name  Ophetua, 
As  jjocts  the;  did  fame ; 


KING  COPHETUA  AND  THE  BEGGAH-MAID. 

From  natures  lawes  he  did  decline. 
For  sure  he  was  not  of  my  mind. 

He  cared  not  for  women-kinde. 
But  did  them  all  disdaine. 

But,  marke,  what  hapned  on  a  da^^ 

As  he  out  of  his  window  lay. 

He  saw  a  beggar  all  in  gray, 
The  which  did  cause  his  paine. 


The  blinded  boy  that  shootes  so  trini| 

From  heaven  downe  did  hie; 
He  drew  a  dart  and  shot  at  hinii 

In  place  where  he  did  Ije: 
Which  soone  did  pierse  hun  to  the  qulcke. 
And  when  he  felt  the  arrow  pricke, 
Which  in  his  tender  heart  did  sticke. 

He  looked  as  he  would  dye. 
What  sudden  chance  is  this^  quoth  he^ 
That  I  to  love  must  subject  be, 
Which  never  thereto  would  agree^ 

Bat  stiU  did  it  defie? 


Then  from  the  window  he  did  come^ 

And  laid  him  on  his  bed. 
A  thousand  heapes  of  care  did  nmne 

Within  his  troubled  head: 
For  now  he  meanes  to  crave  her  love, 
And  now  he  seekes  which  way  to  proove 
How  he  his  fancie  might  remoove. 

And  not  this  beggar  wed. 
But  Cupid  had  him  so  in  snare, 
That  this  poor  begger  must  prepare 
A  salve  to  cure  him  of  his  care, 

Or  els  he  would  be  dead. 


And,  as  he  musing  thus  did  lyei 
He  thought  for  to  devise. 

How  he  might  have  her  companye^ 
1*hat  so  did  'maze  his  eyes. 

In  thee,  quoth  he,  doth  rest  my  life; 

Viff  Nurely  thou  shalt  be  my  wife. 

Or  fJim  thb  hand  with  bloody  knife, 
^_  Th«  godi  shall  sure  suffice. 
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Then  from  his  bed  he  soon  arose. 
And  to  his  pallace  gate  he  goes ; 
Ful]  little  then  this  beggar  knowes 
When  she  the  king  espies. 


The  gods  preserre  your  majesty, 

The  beggers  all  gan  cry ; 
Vouchsafe  to  give  your  enaritj, 

Our  children's  food  to  buy. 
The  king  to  them  his  pursse  did  cast^ 
And  they  to  part  it  made  great  haste ; 
This  silly  woman  was  the  last 

That  after  them  did  hye. 
The  king  he  cal'd  her  back  againe, 
And  unto  her  he  gave  his  chaine ; 
And  said,  with  us  you  shal  remaine 

Till  such  time  as  we  dye  : 


For  thou,  quoth  she,  shall  be  my  ynfe» 

And  honoured  for  my  queene ; 
With  thee  I  mean  to  lead  my  life^ 

As  shortly  shall  be  scene : 
Our  weddine  shall  appointed  be. 
And  every  thing  in  its  degree ; 
Come  on,  quoth  he,  and  rollow  me. 

Thou  shalt  go  shift  thee  cleane. 
What  is  thy  name,  faire  maid?  quoth  he. 
Penelophon,  O  King,  auoth  she  ; 
With  that  she  made  a  lowe  courts^ ; 

A  trim  one  as  I  weene. 


Thus  hand  in  hand  along  they  walke 

Unto  the  king's  pall^e : 
The  king  with  courteous  comly  talke 

This  begger  doth  imbrace : 
The  beg^r  blusheth  scarlet  red. 
And  straight  againe  as  pale  as  lead. 
But  not  a  word  at  all  she  said. 

She  was  in  such  amaze. 
At  last  she  spake  with  trembling  voyo^ 
And  said,  O  King,  I  doe  rejoyce 
That  you  wil  take  me  for  your  choyoe 

And  my  degree's  so  base. 
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And  when  the  wedding  day  was  come. 

The  king  commanded  strait 
The  noblemen  both  all  and  some 

Upon  the  queene  to  wait. 
And  she  behaved  herself  that  daj, 
As  if  she  had  never  walkt  the  way; 
She  had  forgot  her  gowne  of  gray, 

Which  she  did  weare  of  late. 
The  proverbe  old  is  come  to  passe 
The  priest,  when  he  begins  his  masses 
Forgets  that  ever  clerke  he  wasi 

He  knowth  not  his  estate. 


Here  you  may  read,  Cophetua, 

Though  long-time  fancie-fed. 
Compelled  by  the  blinded  boy 

The  begger  for  to  wed : 
He  that  did  lovers  lookes  disdaine. 
To  do  the  same  was  glad  and  faine^ 
Or  else  he  would  himselfe  have  slaine^ 

In  storie,  as  we  read. 
Disdaine  no  whit,  O  lady  deere, 
But  pitty  now  thy  servant  heere, 
Least  that  it  hap  to  thee  this  yeare^ 

As  that  king  it  did. 


And  thus  they  led  a  quiet  life 

During  their  princely  raine; 
And  in  a  tombe  were  buried  both. 

As  writers  sheweth  plaine. 
The  lords  they  tooke  it  grievously, 
The  ladies  tooke  it  heavily, 
The  commons  cryed  piteously. 

Their  death  to  them  was  paine, 
Their  fame  did  sound  so  passingly. 
That  it  did  pierce  the  starry  sky, 
And  throughout  all  the  world  ^d  flya 

To  every  princes  realme. 
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)    ~0 1,  u'-fclCii-  _ 


bliok  leHeroapT.CDrTHtedlnpart  bj 

, A"    A  mjBf  In  blmk  letur.  •  Brtnled 

bj  ud  [br  T-PnUm]  0.[d1c;]  mod  Sold  bf  th*  iNwkwUen 
Df  Pya-Dtmat  uid  Loodon  Brldgd ;"  mod  ftBotfaflr.  in  Homui 
chinotar,  an  Id  tba  Boibnisba  CoUecUoD.  In  tba  Britlita 
BCtuenm.  II  ■DKWtpTobAbljtaikitirtK.'flftjiFeraj, 'from 

of  Qhkd  EUxabath :  iiid  in  ill  Ukamlwd,  from  Ihul  whlcb 
!■  odabTMwl  Id  Uia  balled,'  snlKlBd '  TIm  Winning  of  Cilaa' 
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it  haa  bwn  maarkad.  appean  to  be  luiown.  Nor  an  va 
Infimned,  aafi  a  oitie  in  tba  Qiuirtcrl;  Rniiav  fi>r  Oelober. 


On  Ihti  niMcut,  farUiar  lDb>niuUDii  will  be  finmd  In  tba 
BMS,  p.  31i  J 

ILL  you  hear  a  Spanish  bdy. 

How  she  wooed  an  EngHsb  man  ? 
•L    GarmenU  gay  aa  rich  as  may  be 
Decked  with  jewels  she  had  on. 
Of  a  comely  countenance  and  grace  was  she. 
And  bybinh  and  parentage  of  high  degree. 


THE  SPANISH  LADY'S  LOVE. 


As  his  prisoner  there  he  kept  her, 

Li  his  hands  her  life  did  \je; 
Cupid's  bands  did  tje  them  faster 

Bj  the  liking  of  an  eye. 
Li  his  courteous  company  was  all  her  joj. 
To  favour  him  in  any  thing  she  was  not  coj. 

But  at  last  there  came  commandment 

For  to  set  the  ladies  free^ 
With  their  jewels  still  adorned, 

None  to  do  them  injury. 
Then  said  this  lady  mild,  'Full  woe  is  me; 
O,  let  me  still  sustain  this  kind  captivity! 

Grallant  captain,  shew  some  pity 

To  a  ladye  in  distresse; 
Leave  me  not  within  this  city. 

For  to  dye  in  heavinesse: 
Thou  hast  set  this  present  day  my  body  free, 
But  my  heart  in  prison  still  remains  with  thee.' 

'  How  should'st  thou,  fair  lady,  love  me, 

Whom  thou  knowst  thy  countrjr's  foe? 
Thy  fair  wordes  make  me  suspect  thee: 

Serpents  lie  where  flowers  grow.' 

*  All  tiie  harm  I  wishe  to  thee,  most  courteous  knight, 
Grod  grant  the  same  upon  my  head  may  fully  light! 

Blessed  be  the  time  and  season, 

That  you  came  on  Spanish  ground; 
If  our  foes  you  may  be  termed. 

Gentle  foes  we  have  you  found: 
With  our  city,  you  have  won  our  hearts  echo  one, 
Then  to  your  country  bear  away,  that  is  your  owne.* 

*  Rest  you  still,  most  gallant  lady; 

Rest  you  still,  and  weep  no  more; 
or  fair  lovers  there  is  plenty, 

Spain  doth  yield  a  wondrous  store.' 

*  Spaniards  fraught  with  jealousy  we  often  find. 

But  Englishmen  through  all  the  world  are  counted  kind. 

Leave  me  not  unto  a  Spaniard, 

You  alone  enjoy  my  heart; 
I  am  lovely,  young,  and  tender. 

Love  is  likewise  my  desert: 
Still  to  serve  thee  day  and  night  my  mind  is  prest; 
800      The  wife  of  every  Englishman  is  counted  blest' 
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*  It  wold  be  a  shame,  fair  ladj, 

For  to  bear  a  woman  hence; 
English  soldiers  never  carry 

Any  such  without  offence.' 
'  m  quickly  change  myself,  if  it  be  so, 
And  like  a  page  He  follow  thee,  where'er  thou  go. 

*  I  have  neither  gold  nor  silver 

To  maintain  thee  in  this  case. 
And  to  travel  is  great  charges, 
As  70a  know,  in  every  place.* 

*  My  chains  and  jewels  every  one  shal  be  thy  own, 
And  eke  five  hundred  pounds  in  gold  that  lies  unknown,' 

*  On  the  seas  are  many  dangers, 

Many  storms  do  there  arise. 
Which  wil  be  to  ladies  dreadful, 
And  force  tears  from  watery  eyes.* 

*  Well  I  in  troth,  I  shall  endure  extremity. 

For  I  could  find  in  heart  to  lose  my  life  for  thee.* 

*  Courteous  ladye,  leave  this  fancy. 

Here  comes  all  that  breeds  the  strife; 
I  in  England  have  already 

A  sweet  woman  to  my  wife : 
I  wiU  not  falsify  my  vow  for  gold  nor  gain, 
Nor  yet  for  all  the  fairest  dames  that  live  in  Spain.* 

*  O!  how  happy  is  that  woman 

That  enjoys  so  true  a  friend! 
Many  happy  days  Grod  send  her! 

Of  my  suit  I  make  an  end: 
On  my  knees  I  pardon  crave  for  my  offence, 
Which  did  from  love  and  true  affection  first  commence. 

Conmiend  me  to  thy  lovely  lady. 

Bear  to  her  this  chain  of  gold; 
And  these  bracelets  for  a  token; 

Grieving  that  I  was  so  bold . 
All  my  jewels  in  like  sort  take  thou  with  thee. 
For  they  are  fitting  for  thy  wife,  but  not  for  me. 

I  will  spend  my  days  in  prayer. 

Love  and  all  her  laws  defye ; 
In  a  nunnery  will  I  shroud  mee 

Far  from  any  company e: 
But  ere  my  prayers  have  an  end,  be  sure  of  this, 
To  pray  for  thee  and  for  thy  love  I  will  not  miss.  g^j 


Thus  farewell,  most  gallant  captain ! 

Farewell  too  my  heart's  content ! 
Count  not  Spanish  ladies  wanton, 

Though  to  thee  my  love  was  bent: 
Joy  and  true  prosperity  goe  still  with  thee!' 
'  The  like  fall  ever  to  thy  share,  most  fair  ladle.' 

C*  It  was  a  tradition  in  the  West  of  England,*  says  Percy,  *  that  the  person  admired  by  the 
Spanish  lady  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Popham  fiuidly,  and  that  her  picture,  with  the  pearl 
necklace  mentioned  in  the  ballad,  was,  not  many  years  ago,  preserred  at  Lltlleeot,  near 
Hungerford,  Wilts,  the  seat  of  that  respectable  fSunily.  Another  tradition  hath  pointed  oot 
Sir  Richard  Levison,  of  Trentham,  in  Staffordshire,  as  the  sobject  of  this  ballad ;  who  mar- 
ried Margaret,  daughter  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Nottingham ;  and  was  eminently  distinguished 
as  a  naval  officer  and  commander,  in  all  the  expeditions  against  the  Spaniards,  in  the  latter 
end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  particularly  in  that  to  Cadiz,  in  1596,  when  he  was  aged  27. 
He  died  in  1605,  and  has  a  monument,  with  his  effigy  in  brass,  in  Wolverhampton  church.' 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  168,  April.  1846,  the  writer,  speaking  of  the  uncertainty 
there  is  about  both  the  traditions  relative  to  the  supposed  actors  in  the  scene  of  this  ballad, 
as  given  by  Percy,  says,  *  Had  the  necklace  been  still  extant,  the  preference  would  have  been 
due  to  littlecot ;  but,  as  that  piece  of  evidence  had  dis^;>peared  before  Penqr's  time,  we  own 
we  incline  to  prefer  the  claim  of  the  Admiral  to  that  of  '  the  gentleman  of  the  Popham 
family.' '  This  produced  a  letter,  which  appeared  in  *  The  Times'  of  April  30th»  1846,  in 
which  the  writer,  who  dgns  himself  *  Charies  Lee,'  and  dates  from  *  Coldrey,  Hants,'  affirms 
that  *  the  necklace  is  still  extant,  in  the  possession  of  a  member  of  my  family,  and  in  the 
house  frtnn  whence  I  write.'  *  The  hero,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  *of  this  beautlftd  ballad  was  my 
ancestor.  Sir  John  Bolle,  of  Thorpe  Hall,  Lincolnshire,  of  most  ancient  and  loyal  flunily,  and 
fkther  of  that  Col.  Bolle,  who  fell  in  Alton  Church,  whilrt  fighting  against  the  rebels,  in 
December,  1643.  Of  the  truth  of  this  I  am  prepared  to  give  to  the  curious  in  these  matters 
the  most  abundant  evidence.'  Ifr.  Lee  then  refers  to  Illingworth's  '  Topogn^hical  Account 
of  Scampton,  with  Anecdotes  of  the  Family  of  Bolles,'  in  which  work  it  is  stated,  he  says, 
that  *the  portrait  of  Sir  John,  drawn  in  1596,  at  the  age  of  36  years,  having  <m  the  gold  chain 
given  him  by  the  Spanish  lady,  jbc.,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  dcooendant.  Captain  Birch.' 

*  That  portrj^t,'  says  Mr.  Lee,  *is  now  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Birch's  successor,  Thomas 
Bosvill  Bosvill,  Esq.,  of  Eavenfleld  Park,  Toricshire,  and  may  be  seen  by  any  one.'  Mr.  Lee 
then  adds,  flram  niingworth,  *  On  Sir  John  Bolle'S  departure  from  Cadis,  the  Spanish  lady 
sent,  as  presents  to  his  wife,  a  profkiaion  of  Jewels  and  other  valuables,  amongst  which  was 
her  portrait,  drawn  in  green,  plate,  money,  and  other  treasure.  Some  articles  are  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  femily,  thou^  her  picture  was  unfortunately,  and  by  accident,  disposed 
of  about  half  a  century  since.  This  portrait  being  drawn  in  green,  gave  occasion  to  her  being 
called  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thorpe  Hall,  '  the  green  lady,'  where,  to  this  day,  there  is  a 
traditionary  superstition  among  the  vulgar,  that  Thorpe  Hall  was  haunted  by  the  green  lady, 
who  used  lightly  to  take  her  seat  in  a  particular  tree  near  the  mansion.'  Blr.  Lee  concludes 
his  interesting  letter,  by  mentioning,  that  *  in  Illingworth  there  is  a  long  and  ftill  account 
of  the  Spanish  lady,  and  the  ballad  given  at  length.' 

The  ballad  would  appear  to  have  been  always  p<qnilar ;  and,  like  *  The  Nut«Brown  Maid,' 
has  found  imitators  among  more  modem  poets.  The  reader  of  Shenstone,  if,  indeed, '  in  thoM 
degenerate  days'  he  have  any  readers,  will  remember  the  Moral  Tale,  as  he  calls  it,  entitled 

*  Love  and  Honour,'  in  whic^  to  use  his  own  words,  he  *  brou^t  out  the  *  Spanish  Ladye  and 
her  Knight'  in  less  grovelling  accents  than  the  simple  guise  of  ancient  record ;'  while  no  one 
— for  who  does  not  read  him  ?— will  require  to  be  reminded  of  Wordsworth's  *  Armenian  Lady's 
Love,'  in  which  he  has  been  eloquently  said  (Ed.  Rev.)  to  have  imitated  *the  purity  of  senti- 
ment, the  expressive  transitions  of  dialogue,  and  the  peculiar  melody  of  verstflcation,'  of  *  The 
Spanish  Lady's  Love.'J 
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[From  *  Bfinstrehj  of  the  Scottish  Border.*—*  This  balUd,*  sajs  Sir  Walter,  *  Is  a  northern 
composition,  and  seems  to  have  been  Uie  original  of  the  legend  called  Sir  Aldingar,  wliich  is 
printed  in  the  Reliqoes  of  Antient  Poetry.  The  names  of  Aldingar  and  Sodingham  approach 
near  to  eadi  other  in  soond,  thongh  not  in  ortliQgraphy,  and  the  one  might,  by  reciters,  be 
easily  sabatltated  for  the  other.  I  think  I  hare  seen  both  the  name  and  the  story  in  an 
ancient  proee  chronicle,  but  am  unable  to  make  any  reference  in  support  of  my  belief.  The 
traditkm  upon  wtdeh  the  ballad  is  founded,  is  universally  current  in  the  Rfeams ;  and  the 
editor  is  Inlbrmed  that,  till  very  lately,  the  sword  with  which  Sir  Hugh  le  Blond  was  believed 
to  have  defended  the  life  and  honour  of  the  queen,  was  carefully  preserved  by  his  descendants, 
the  viscounts  of  Arbuthnot. 

*  I  was  fhvonred  with  the  following  copy  of  Sir  Hugh  le  Blond  by  K.  Williamson  Burnet, 
Esq.  of  Ifonboddo^  who  wrote  it  down  trom  the  recitation  of  an  old  wonutn,  long  in  the  service 
of  the  Arbnthnot  flunily.  Of  course  the  diction  is  very  much  humbled,  and  it  has,  in  all  proba- 
bilitj,  undergme  many  corruptions ;  but  its  antiquity  is  indubitable,  and  the  story,  though  in- 
difRnrently  told.  Is  in  itself  interesting.    It  is  believed  that  there  have  been  many  more* 

The  birds  sang  sweet  as  ony  bell. 

The  world  had  not  their  make, 
The  queen  she's  gone  to  her  chamber^ 

With  Bodingham  to  talk. 

'  I  love  you  well,  my  queen,  my  dame 

"Bove  land  and  rents  so  dear. 
And  for  the  love  of  you,  my  queen, 

Would  thole  pain  most  severe.' 

*  If  well  you  love  me,  Bodingham, 
I'm  sure  so  I  do  thee: 

I  love  you  well  as  any  man, 
Save  the  king's  fair  bodye/ 

*  I  love  you  well,  my  queen,  my  dame; 
' Tis  truth  that  I  do  tell: 

And  for  to  lye  a  night  with  you, 
The  salt  seas  I  would  sail/ 

'  Away,  away,  O  Bodingham! 

You  are  both  stark  and  stoor; 
Would  you  defile  the  king's  own  bed. 

And  make  his  queen  a  whore? 

*  To-morrow  you'd  be  taken  sure^ 
And  like  a  tnutor  slain; 

And  I'd  be  burned  at  a  stake, 
Although  I  be  the  queen.' 
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He  then  stepp'd  out  at  her  room-door. 

All  in  an  angry  mood; 
Until  he  met  a  leper-man, 

Just  by  the  hard  way-side* 

He  intoxicate  the  leper-man 
With  liquors  very  sweet; 

And  gave  him  more  and  more  to  drink. 
Until  he  fell  asleep. 

He  took  him  in  his  arms  two, 

And  carried  him  along. 
Till  he  came  to  the  queen's  own  bed. 

And  there  he  laid  him  down. 

He  then  stepp'd  out  of  the  queen's  bower. 
As  swift  as  any  roe, 
•  Till  he  came  to  the  very  place 

Where  the  king  himself  did  ga 

The  king  said  unto  Bodingham, 
*  What  news  have  you  to  me?' 

He  said,  *  Your  queen's  a  false  woman. 
As  I  did  plainly  see.' 

He  hasten'd  to  the  queen's  chamber, 

So  costly  and  so  fine. 
Until  he  came  to  the  queen's  own  bed. 

Where  the  leper-man  was  lain. 

He  looked  on  the  leper-man, 
Who  lay  on  his  queen's  bed; 

He  lifted  up  the  snaw-white  sheets. 
And  thus  he  to  him  said: 

*Plooky,  plooky,  are  your  cheeks 

And  plooky  is  your  chin, 
And  plooky  are  your  arms  two 

My  bonnie  queen's  layne  in. 

'  Since  she  has  lain  into  your  arms, 
She  shall  not  lye  in  mine; 

Since  she  has  kiss'd  your  ugsome  mouth. 
She  never  shall  kiss  mine.' 

In  anger  he  went  to  the  queen. 

Who  fell  upon  her  knee; 
He  said,  *  You  false,  unchaste  woman, 
3(^  What's  this  you've  done  to  me? 
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The  queen  then  tum'd  herself  about. 
The  tear  blinded  her  e'e — 

'  There's  not  a  knight  in  a'  your  court 
Dare  give  that  name  to  me.' 

He  said,  '  'Tis  true  that  I  do  say; 

For  I  a  proof  did  make: 
You  shall  be  taken  from  my  bower, 

And  burned  at  a  stake. 

*  Perhaps  111  take  my  word  agai 

And  may  repent  the  same^ 
If  that  you'U  get  a  Christian  mazi 
To  fight  that  Rodingham.' 

*  Alas!  alasf  then  cried  our  queen, 

'  Alas,  and  woe  to  me! 
There's  not  a  man  in  all  Scotland 
Will  fight  with  him  f<Mr  me.' 

She  breathed  unto  her  messengers. 
Sent  them  south,  east,  and  west; 

They  could  find  none  to  fight  with  him. 
Nor  enter  the  contest. 

She  breathed  on  her  messengers, 
She  sent  them  to  the  north; 

And  there  they  found  Sir  Hugh  le  Blond, 
To  fight  him  he  came  forth. 

When  unto  him  they  did  unfold 
The  circumstance  all  rights 

He  bade  them  go  and  tell  the  queen. 
That  for  her  he  would  fight. 

The  day  came  on  that  was  to  do 

That  dreadful  tragedy; 
Sir  Hugh  le  Blond  was  not  come  up 

To  fight  for  our  lady. 

*  Put  on  the  fire^'  the  monster  said; 

*  It  is  twelve  on  the  bell!' 

"Tis  scarcely  ten,  now,'  said  the  king; 

*  I  heard  ^e  clock  mysel'.' 

Before  the  hour  tiie  queen  is  brought^ 

The  burning  to  proceed; 
Li  a  black  velvet  diair  she's  set, 
^5  A  token  for  the  dead. 
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She  saw  the  flames  ascending  high. 
The  tears  blinded  her  e'e: 

*  Where  is  the  worthy  knight^'  she  aaid, 

*  Who  is  to  fight  for  me?* 

Then  up  and  spake  the  king  himael'» 

<  My  dearest  have  no  doubt. 
For  yonder  comes  the  man  himser^ 

As  bold  as  e'er  set  out' 

They  then  advanced  to  fight  the  duel 
With  swords  ok  temper'd  sted. 

Till  down  the  blood  of  Bodingham 
Came  runnii^  to  his  heeL 

Sir  Hugh  took  out  a  lusty  sword, 

'Twas  of  the  metal  clear; 
And  he  has  pierced  Rodin^ham 

Till's  heartrblood  did  appear. 

*  Confess  yoor  treachery,  bow/  he  said, 

*  This  day  brfote  you  diel' 
'  I  do  confess  my  treachery, 

I  shall  no  longer  lye: 

*  I  like  to  wicked  Haman  am. 

This  day  I  dbaU  be  abin.' 
The  queen  waa  brought  to  her  chanber, 
A  good  woman  a^pain. 

The  queen  then  said  unto  the  kii^^ 

*  Arbattle's  near  the  sea. 
Give  it  unto  the  northam  knight, 

That  this  day  fought  ibr  me.* 

Then  said  the  king,  *  Come  here^  sir  knight^ 

And  drink  a  gjass  of  wine; 
And,  if  Arbattle's  not  enough, 

To  it  we'll  Fordoun  join.'^ 
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id  the  tnertlon  of  mne  iddllloml  lUni 

~  th*nDi7     And,  wllh  tbiB  iliiF 


UR  king  he  kept  a  false  etew^de. 
Sir  Aldingar  they  him  call; 

A  false/  Bteward  than  he  wag  one, 
Servde  not  in  bower  nor  linll. 


He  wolde  have  layne  by  our  comeljre  queene^ 
Her  deere  worahippe  to  betraje: 

Oar  qneene  she  was  a  good  won^n. 
And  evermore  said  him  naye. 

Sir  Aldingar  was  wrothe  in  his  mind. 
With  her  hee  was  never  content, 

Tni  traiteroos  meanes  he  colde  devyse, 
la  a  fjer  to  have  her  brent 

There  came  a  lazar  to  the  king's  gate, 

A  lasar  both  blinde  and  lame: 
He  tooke  the  hizar  upon  his  backe, 
on  the  queenes  bed  has  lajne. 
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'  Jjje  still,  lazkr,  wheras  thou  lyest, 
Looke  thou  goe  not  hence  awaj; 

He  make  thee  a  whole  man  and  a  sound 
la  two  howers  of  the  day/ 

Then  went  him  forth  Sir  Aldingar, 

And  hyed  him  to  our  king: 
'  If  I  might  have  grace,  as  I  have  space, 

Sad  tydings  I  could  bring/ 

Say  on,  say  on.  Sir  Aldingar, 

Saye  on  the  soothe  to  mee. 
'  Our  queene  hath  chosen  a  new  new  love. 

And  shee  will  have  none  of  thee. 

If  shee  had  chosen  a  right  good  knight, 
The  lesse  had  beene  her  shame; 

But  she  hath  chose  her  a  lazar  man, 
A  lazar  both  blinde  and  lame.' 

If  this  be  true,  then  Aldingar, 

The  tvding  thou  tellest  to  me. 
Then  will  I  make  thee  a  rich  rich  knight, 

Kich  both  of  golde  and  fee. 

But  if  it  l>e  false.  Sir  Aldingar, 

As  God  nowe  grant  it  bee! 
Tlnr  bod  V,  I  sweare  by  the  holye  rood, 

Shall  hang  on  the  gallows  tree. 

H/;  }jTOup(\it  our  king  to  the  queenes  chamber. 

And  o[K;nd  to  him  the  dore. 
A  hnWyti  love,  King  Harry  says. 

For  rnir  queene  dame  Elinorel 
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If  thou  were  a  man,  as  thou  art  none^ 

Here  on  my  sword  thoust  dye; 
But  a  payre  of  new  gallowes  shall  be  built. 

And  there  shalt  thou  hang  on  hje. 

Forth  then  hjed  our  king,  I  wysse, 

And  an  angry  man  was  hee; 
And  soone  he  found  queene  Elinore^ 

That  bride  so  bright  of  blee. 

Now  Grod  you  save,  our  queene,  madame, 

And  Christ  you  save  and  see; 
Here  you  have  chosen  a  newe  newe  love. 

And  you  wiU  have  none  of  mee. 

If  ybu  had  chosen  a  right  good  knight^ 

The  lesse  had  been  your  shame: 
But  you  have  chose  you  a  lazar  man, 

A  lazar  both  blinde  and  lame. 

Therfore  a  fyer  there  shall  be  built, 

Aiid  brent  all  shalt  thou  bee. — 
'  Now  out  alacke!'  said  our  comly  queene, 

Sir  Aldingar's  false  to  mee. 

Now  out  alacke!  sayd  our  comlye  queene^ 

My  heart  with  griefe  will  brast. 
I  had  thought  swevens  had  never  been  true, 

I  have  proved  them  true  at  last. 

I  dreamt  in  my  sweven  on  Thursday  eve, 

In  my  bed  wheras  I  lay^ 
I  dreamt  a  grype  and  k  grimlie  beast 

Had  carryed  my  crowne  awaye; 

• 

My  gorgett  and  my  kirtle  of  golde. 

And  all  my  faire  head-geere; 
And  he  wold  worrye  me  with  his  tush. 

And  to  his  nest  y-beare: 

Saving  there  came  a  little  gray  hawke, 

A  merlin  him  they  call. 
Which  untill  the  grounde  did  strike  the  grjrpe, 

That  dead  he  downe  did  falL 

Gifie  I  were  a  man,  as  now  I  am  nonci 

A  battell  wold  I  prove. 

To  fight  with  that  traitor  Aldingar: 

Att  him  I  cast  my  glove. 
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Bat  seeing  Ime  able  noe  botteQ  to  make* 

Mj  liege,  grant  me  a  kni^t 
To  fight  with  that  tnatoir,  Sir  Aldingar, 

To  maintaine  me  in  mj  right.' 

*  Now  fortf  dajes  I  will  give  thee 

To  seeke  thee  a  knight  therin: 
If  thoQ  find  not  a  knight  in  forty  dajefl» 
Thy  b0d7e.it  mn^  brenn*' 

Then  fhee  went  east,  and  shee  went  west, 

B7  north  and  soath  bedeene: 
But  never  a  champion  colde  she  find, 

Wdde  fight  with  that  knight  soe  keeno. 

Now  twenty  dayes  were  spent  and  gone^ 
Noe  heipe  there  might  be  had; 

Many  a  teare  shed  our  comelye  queene 
And  aye  her  heart  was  sad* 

Then  came  one  of  the  queenes  dams^Jlea, 
And  knelt  upon  her  knee-^«- 

*  Cheare  up,  cheare  up,  my  gracious  dame^ 

I  trust  yet  heIpe  may  be. 

And  here  I  will  make  mine  avowe^ 
And  with  the  same  me  binde; 

That  never  will  I  return  to  thee» 
Till  I  acme  helpe  may  finde.' 

Then  forth  she  rode  on  a  faire  palfi^ye^ 

0*er  hill  and  dale  about: 
But  never  a  champion  colde  she  finde, 

Wolde  fighte  with  that  knight  so  stQut 

And  nowe  the  daye  drewe  on  a  pace. 
When  our  good  queene  must  dye; 

All  woe-begone  was  that  fair  dams^e^ 
When  she  found  no  hdpe  was  nye. 

All  woe-begone  was  that  faire  dams^Ue^ 
And  the  salt  teares  fell  from  her  eye: 

When  lol  as  she  rode  by  a  river  side^ 
She  met  with  a  tinye  boye. 

A  tinye  boye  she  mette,  God  wot» 

All  clad  in  mantle  of  golde; 
He  seemed  noe  more  in  mans  liken^sse^ 

Tlian  a  childe  of  four  yeere  olde. 
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Why  grieve  you,  damselle  faire?  he  sayd. 

And  what  doth  cause  you  moane? 
The  damsell  scant  wolde  deigne  a  looke. 

But  fast  she  pricked  on. 

Yet  turne  againe^  thou  faire  dams^e, 

And  greete  thy  queene  from  mee; 
When  bale  is  at  hyest,  boote  is  nyest, 

Nowe  helpe  enoughe  may  bee. 

Bid  her  remember  what  she  dreamt 

In  her  bedd,  wheras  shee  laye; 
How  when  the  grype  and  the  grimly  beast 

Wolde  have  carried  her  crowne  awaye. 

Even  then  there  came  the  little  gray  hawke^ 

And  saved  her  from  his  clawes: 
Then  bidd  the  queene  be  merry  at  hart. 

For  heaven  will  fende  her  cause. 

Back  then  rode  that  fair  damselle, 

And  her  hart  it  lept  for  glee: 
And  when  she  told  her  gracious  dame^ 

A  gladd  woman  then  was  shee. 

But  when  the  appointed  day  was  come, 

No  helpe  appeared  nye: 
Then  woeful,  woeful  was  her  hart, 

And  the  teares  stood  in  her  eye. 

And  nowe  a  fyer  was  built  of  wood, 

And  a  stake  was  made  of  tree; 
And  now  queene  Elinor  forth  was  led, 

A  sorrowful  sight  to  see. 

Three  times  the  herault  he  waved  his  hand, 

And  three  times  spake  on  hye: 
Giff  any  good  knight  will  fende  this  dame. 

Come  forth,  or  shee  must  dye. 

No  knight  stood  forth,  no  knight  there  came^ 

No  helpe  appeared  nye: 
And  now  the  fyer  was  lighted  up, 

Queene  Elinor  she  must  dye. 

And  now  the  fyer  was  lighted  up^ 

As  hot  as  hot  might  bee; 
When  riding  upon  a  little  white  steed, 

The  tinye  boye  they  see.  ^n 
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*  Awaj  with  that  stake^  awaj  with  those  brands^ 

And  loose  our  comelye  queene: 
I  am  come  to  fight  with  Sir  Aldingar, 
And  prove  him  a  traitor  keene.' 

Forth  then  stood  Sir  Aldingar; 

But  when  he  saw  the  chylde. 
He  laughed,  and  scoffed,  and  turned  his  backe» 

And  weened  he  had  been  beguylde. 

*  Now  tume,  now  tume  thee,  Aldingar, 

And  eyther  fighte  or  flee; 
I  trust  that  I  shall  avenge  the  wronge, 
Tlioughe  I  am  so  smtdl  to  see/ 

The  boje  puUd  forth  a  well  good  sworde 

So  gilt  it  dazzled  the  ee; 
The  first  stroke  stricken  at  Aldingar 

Smote  off  his  leggs  by  the  knee. 

*  Stand  up,  stand  up,  thou  false  trait5r, 

And  fighte  upon  thy  feete, 
For  and  thou  thrive,  as  thou  beginst. 
Of  height  wee  shall  be  meete.' 

A  priest,  a  priest,  sayes  Aiding^, 

While  I  am  a  man  alive; 
A  priest,  a  priest,  sayes  Aldingar, 

Me  for  to  houzle  and  shrive. 

I  wolde  have  laine  by  our  comlie  queene. 

But  shee  wolde  never  consent; 
Tlien  I  thought  to  betraye  her  unto  our  kinge^ 

In  a  fyer  to  have  her  brent. 

There  came  a  lazar  to  the  kings  gates, 

A  lazar  both  blind  and  lame: 
I  tooku  tho  luzar  upon  my  backe. 

And  on  her  bodd  had  him  layne. 

Tbnn  ranne  I  to  our  comlyo  king, 

Tlieiu)  tidings  sore  to  tell. 
Itut  nv4)r  olucke!  sayes  Aldingar, 

FalHing  never  doth  well. 

For«ivO|  forgiv4)  mo,  queene,  madame. 

Tint  uliort  time  I  must  live. 
'  Nown  ('lirlHt  forgive  thee,  Aldingar, 

Am  ft'<i«ly  I  forgive.* 
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Here  take  (by  queens  our  Elng  Harry^ 

And  love  her  as  thy  life, 
F<»  never  had  a  king  in  Chriaten^e^ 

A  tmer  and  fairer  wife. 

King  Hanye  ran  to  claspe  his  queene, 

And  loosed  her  fuD  sone: 
Hien  tumd  to  look  for  the  dnye  Ix^e:— 

The  bojre  was  vanisht  and  gone. 

But  first  he  had  toucbd  the  lazar  man. 
And  atroakt  him  with  his  hand: 

The  lazar  under  the  gallowes  tree 
AH  whole  and  soimde  did  stand. 

The  lazar  under  the  gallowes  tree 
Was  comelye,  straight,  and  tall: 

King  Henrye  made  him  his  head  stew&rde. 
To  wayte  withinn  his  halL 
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so  well  reoeired  by  the  worid  as  its  merits  deserre.'— MoranwuL.] 


Childb  Maurice  hooted  ithe  silven  wood 
he  hunted  it  round  about 
&  noebody  j*  he  found  theren 
nor  noebody  without 

and  tooke  his  silver  combe  in  his  hand 
to  kembe  his  yellow  lockes 

he  says  come  hither  thou  little  footpage 
y*  runneth  lowly  by  my  knee 
ffor  thou  fihalt  goe  to  John  Steward's  wiffe 
fa  pray  her  sp^ake  w**"  mee 

&  as  it  ffidls  out  many  times 

as  knotts  been  knitt  on  a  kell 

or  merchantmen  gone  to  leave  London 

either  to  buy  ware  or  sell 

and  grete  thou  doe  y*  ladye  well 
ever  so  well  ffiroe  mee 

and  as  it  fialls  out  many  times 

as  any  harte  can  thinke 

as  schoole  masters  are  in  any  schoole  houso 

writting  with  pen  and  inke 

ffor  if  I  might  as  well  as  shee  may 
this  night  I  wold  w**"  her  speake 

h  heere  I  send  a  mantle  of  greene 
as  greene  as  any  grasse 
and  bid  her  come  to  the  silver  wood 
to  hunt  w*^  Childe  Maurice. 
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&  there  I  send  her  a  ring  of  gold 
a  ring  of  precyous  stone 
and  bid  her  come  to  the  silver  wood 
let  for  no  kind  of  mans 

one  while  this  little  boj  he  yode 
another  while  he  ran 
untU  he  came  to  John  Steward's  hall 
I  wis  he  never  blan 

• 

and  of  nnrtnre  the  child  had  good 
he  ran  up  hall  &  bower  ffree 
and  when  he  came  to  this  lady  ffaire 
sayes  God  you  save  and  see 

I  am  come  ffirom  Childe  Maurice 
a  message  unto  thee 
&  Childe  Maurice  he  greetes  you  well 
&  ever  soe  weU  ffirom  me 

and  as  it  falls  out  oftentimes 

as  knotts  been  knitt  on  a  kell 

or  merchant  men  gone  to  leeve  London 

either  to  buy  or  sell 

&  as  oftentimes  he  greetes  you  well 
as  any  hart  can  thinke 
or  schoolemaster  in  any  schoola 
wryting  w^  pen  and  inke 

&  heere  he  sends  a  mantle  of  greene 
as  greene  as  any  grasse 
&  he  bidds  you  come  to  the  silver  wood 
to  hunt  w^  child  Maurice 

&  heere  he  sends  you  a  ring  of  gold 
a  ring  of  precyous  stone 
he  prayes  you  to  come  to  the  silver  wood 
let  for  no  kind  of  man 

now  peace  now  peace  thou  Utle  fotpage 
fibr  Christens  sake  I  pray  thee 
ffor  if  my  Lo  heare  one  of  those  words 
ihou  must  be  hanged  hye 

John  Steward  stood  under  the  castle  wall 
&  he  wrote  the  words  every  one 
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&  he  called  unto  his  horsse  keeper 
make  readye  you  my  steede 
and  soe  he  did  to  his  Chamberlaine 
make  ready  then  my  n^ eed 

&  he  cast  a  lease  upon  his  backe 
&  he  rode  to  the  silver  wood 
&  there  he  sought  all  about 
about  the  silver  wood 

&  there  he  found  him  Child  Maurice 
sitting  upon  a  blocke 
w*^  a  silver  combe  in  his  hand 
kembing  his  yellow  locke 

he  sayes  how  now  how  now  Child  Maurice 
alacke  how  may  this  bee 
but  then  stood  by  him  Child  Maurice 
&  sayd  these  words  trulye 

I  do  not  know  your  ladye  he  said 
if  that  I  do  her  see 
ffor  thou  hast  sent  her  love  tokens 
more  now  then  2  or  3 

for  thou  hast  sent  her  a  mantle  of  greene 
as  greene  as  any  grasse 
&  bade  her  come  to  the  silver  wood 
to  hunt  w*^  Childe  Maurice 

and  by  my  faith  now  Childe  Maurice 
the  tane  of  us  shall  dye 
now  by  my  troth  sayd  Child  Maurice 
&  that  shall  not  be  I 

but  he  pulled  out  a  bright  browne  sword 
&  dryed  it  on  the  grasse 
&  soe  fast  he  smote  at  John  Steward 
I  wis  he  never  rest 

then  hee  pulled  forth  his  bright  browne  sword 
&  dryed  itt  on  his  sleeve 
&  the  fiirst  good  stroke  John  Steward  stroke 
Child  Maurice  head  he  did  cleeve 

&  he  pricked  it  on  his  sword's  poynt 
\i'ent  singing  there  beside 
and  he  rode  till  he  came  to  the  ladye  ffaire 
316  whereas  his  ladye  lyed 
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and  sajea  dost  thou  know  Child  Maurice  head 

iS  that  thou  dost  it  see 

and  llap  it  soft,  and  kisse  itt  offt 

ffor  thou  lovedst  him  better  than  mee 

bat  when  shoe  looked  on  Childe  Maurice  head 
shee  never  spake  words  but  three 
I  never  beare  noe  childe  but  one 
and  you  have  slain  him  trulje 

sayes  wicked  be  my  merry  men  aU 
I  gave  meate  drink  and  clothe 
but  cold  they  not  have  holden  me 
when  I  was  in  all  that  wrath 

ffor  I  have  slaine  one  of  the  courteousest  knights 
that  ever  betrode  a  steede 
soe  have  I  done  one  of  the  fairest  ladyea 
that  ever  ware  womans  weede 
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[Thif  if  tbt  fcty  •adeot  tnditldiitfy  telltd  wUeh  wm  inl  frfntal  ftj  Mr.  MoOMrw*!!. 
In  Ml '  Minitreliy.  Andcnt  and  litd«rn,'  GImk-  1817,  vertatfaB  as  lftwMliik«ndown  flmntlM 
■ii«iDf  of  widow  M*Cormiek,  who^  at  that  data,  (Janoarj,  iaS6,)  reddad  In  Weatteae  rtreat 
ofPaialey.  <  Withmnehdafinranoatothao^nioDtrfothantldUadln  thesamattanthaclial- 
tengad  for  it.  In  point  of  aotiqni^,  a  praoedenoa  ftr  abova  any  of  Ita  lUlowa;  Indaad,  In  hia 
Jodgmant,  It  haa  arary  appcaranoa  of  baing  tha  prime  root  from  which  all  tha  variatioBa  ci 
tha  ballad  haratofora  known,  hava  offginatad.' 

<  It  maj  ba  ramarkad,  too,' ha  Mja, '  that  it  obviwaly  praaarrai  tha  tnia  tJHa  of  tha  ballad, 
'  ICoriea^  and '  Ifanriea*  balng  arident  oormptiona  of  '  Norioa,'  a  nnraUng  or  Ibalar,  oonvp* 
tloBi  whfdi,  from  rimUaritj  of  aoond  in  tha  enanebuloo,  can  aaai^  ba  eonedYad  aa  likaly  ooaa 
faiio  wbiefa  radtari,  who  learn  bj  the  mr,  are  axeeedbigly  apt  to  lUI  i  and  oormptiona  of 
wliidi  the  txperienee  of  every  one  who  haa  attempted  to  collect  theae  interaatlng  moniimeiila 
ef  earij  aoaf^  aan  famiah  ample  parallda.  A«dn,  iu  dear,  itraightforward,  rapid,  and 
aiMsdnet  narratlf»— Ha  extreme  ilmplidtj  of  atjle  and  utter  deatltotlon  of  all  ornament, 
arfae  meat  powerful  Jin  bdialf  of  tha  prtmltfTanaBa  and  aathenddOe' ita  text.  It  la,  in 
CMC  the  very  anatom J  ef  A  periMt  ballad^  wantlnt  Aothlas  that  it  iliaaM  hare,  and  hafin^ 
MrtMaf  that  it  ahoold  want.  By  teitimenyof  amoetm>exeeptionabledeaeriptioo— bntwhlA 
it  wMdd  be  tediooa  hero  to  detail— the  editor  can  diatinetly  trace  thia  ballad  aa  axlatfaig  In  ita 
prexnt  ibapa  at  leaat  a  oantniy  ago,  which  carriea  it  decidedly  beyond  the  date  of  the  firat 
printed  copy  ef  Oil  Morice ;  and  this,  with  a  poom  which  haa  been  preaanred  but  by  oral 
traditkn,  la  no  mean  potUHte  antiquity.  If  we  imagine  it  a  more  ancient  Terdon  than  that 
ermtained  In  Dr.  Perey'i  BC8.,  our  aole  means  of  arrlTing  at  a  satisfkctory  oondnslon  moot  be 
derived  frum  such  internal  evidence  aa  the  ballad  itself  affords ;  and,  both  versioas  befaig  now 
before  the  reader,  he  la  enabled  to  Jndge  deliberately  for  himsdf,  and  to  fonn  his  own  opinion 
en  that  which  many  will,  ere  this,  I  suspect,  have  deemed  a  very  unimportant  snttfect. 

*  In  oondnslon,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  ballad  Is  exceedingly  rare ;  and,  so  for  aa  the 
•dltor  haa  been  able  to  learn,  it  haa  eacaped  the  notice  of  oar  moat  eminent  coUectora  of 
traditionary  poetry.*] 

Child  Nortcb  is  a  clever  young  man. 

He  wavers  wi'  the  wind; 
His  horse  was  silver  shod  before, 

With  the  beaten  gold  behind* 

He  called  to  his  little  man  John, 
Sa3ring,  ''  You  don't  see  what  I  see; 

For  oh  yonder  I  see  the  very  first  womai^ 
Tliat  ever  loved  me. 

''  Here  is  a  glove,  a  glove,**  he  said, 

"  Lined  with  the  silver  grey; 
You  may  tell  her  to  come  to  the  merry  green  wood. 

To  speak  to  Child  Nory. 

^  Hero  is  a  ring,  a  ring,"  he  says, 

'*  Its  all  gold  but  the  stane; 
You  may  tell  her  to  come  to  the  merry  green  wood, 
»,^  And  ask  the  leave  o'  nane." 
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**  So  well  do  I  love  your  errand,  my  master, 

Bat  far  better  do  I  love  my  life; 
O  would  ye  have  me  go  to  liord  Bamard^s  casfeV 

To  betray  away  Ms  wife?^ 

"  0  don't  I  give  you  meat,"  he  says, 

"  And  don't  I  psy  you  fee? 
How  dare  you  stop  my  errand,"  he  says, 

**  My  orders  you  musl  obey." 

Oh  when  he  came  to  Lord  Barnard's  castel. 

He  tinkled  at  the  ring; 
Who  was  as  ready  as  Lord  Barnard  himself,* 

To  let  this  little  boy  in. 

^  Here  is  a  glove,  a  glove,"  he  says, 

^  Lined  with  the  silver  grey; 
You  are  bidden  to  come  to  the  merry  green  woo^ 

And  ask  the  leave  o'  name." 

Lord  Barnard  he  was  standing  by. 

And  an  angry  man  was  he: 
**  Oh,  little  did  I  think  there  was  a  lord  in  this  world, 

My  lady  loved  but  me  !" 

Oh  he  dressed  himself  in  the  hoUand  smocks, 

And  garments  that  was  gay ; 
And  he  is  away  to  the  merry  green  wood, 

To  speak  to  Child  Nory. 

Child  Noryce  sits  on  yonder  tree 

He  whistles  and  he  sings; 
•*  0  wae  be  to  me,"  says  Child  Noryce, 

**  Yonder  my  mother  comes  I" 

Child  Noryce  he  came  off  the  tree, 

His  mother  to  t^e  off  the  horse; 
"  Och,  alace,  alace,"  says  Child  Noryce, 

My  mother  was  ne'er  so  gross." 

Lord  Barnard  he  had  a  little  small  sword. 

That  hung  low  down  by  his  knee; 
He  cut  the  head  off  Child  Noryce, 

And  put  the  body  on  a  tree. 

•  This  unqoesdcmablyihooMb*  Lady  Barn«ixl.iiigte«l  of  her  l<^ 
b^M  It  was  10  recited,  this  obvioiiB  error  the  editor  did  not  conceiTe  UmacU  warrtnted  to 
oonwct.  more  eapeclaUy  at  he  hat  found  U 
from  aoy  different  qoarter.  '^r*  «•  ««  wmwa 
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And  when  he  came  to  his  castel, 

And  to  his  lady's  hall. 
He  threw  the  head  into  her  lap^ 

Saying,  **  Lady,  there  is  a  ball  I* 

She  turned  up  the  bloody  head. 
She  kissed  it  frae  cheek  to  chin; 

**  Far  better  do  I  love  this  bloody  head^ 
Than  all  my  royal  kin. 

**  When  I  was  in  my  father's  casteU, 

Li  my  virginitie; 
There  came  a  lord  into  the  north, 

Grat  Child  Noryoe  with  me.'' 

^  0  wae  be  to  thee,  lady  Magaret,"  he  sai  j» 
^  And  an  ill  death  may  you  die; 

For  if  yon  had  told  me  he  was  your  soOt 
He  had  ne'er  been  d^^n  by  me.** 
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IL  Morrice  was  iiii  erld«  son, 
e  it  wased  wiJe ; 
It  was  nae  for  his  priat  riehfe, 

Nor  zet  his  mk-kle  pride  ; 
Bot  it  was  for  a  lady  ga^, 

'I'hat  litd  on  Carron  laAe, 


Quhair  sail  I  get  a  bonny  boj. 

That  .wOl  win  hose  and  shoen  ; 
That  will  gae  to  lord  Barnards  ha% 

And  bid  his  lady  cum  ? 
And  ze  maun  rin  my  errand,  Willie ; 

And  ze  may  rin  wi'  pride ; 
Quhen  other  boys  gae  on  their  foot 

On  horse-bacK  ze  sail  ride. 

O  no  I  Oh  no !  my  master  dear  I 

I  dare  nae  for  my  life ; 
I'll  no  gae  to  the  bauld  bardns. 

For  to  triest  turth  his  wife. 
My  bird  Willie,  my  boy  Willie ; 

My  dear  WiUie,  he  sayd ; 
How  can  ze  strive  against  the  stream  1 

For  I  sail  be  obeyd. 

Boty  O  my  master  dearl  he  ciyd. 
In  grene  wod  ze're  zoor  lain ; 

Oi  owre  sic  thochts,  I  wdde  ze  rede. 
For  fear  ze  should  be  tain. 

Haste,  haste,  I  say,  ^e  to  the  ha'. 
Bid  hir  cum  here  wk  speid : 

If  ze  refuse  my  heign  command, 
111  gar  zour  body  bleid« 

Gae  bid  hir  take  this  gay  mantel,  - 

Tis  a'  gowd  hot  the  hem  ; 
Bid  hir  cum  to  the  gude  grene  wode. 

And  bring  nane  hot  hir  lain  : 
And  there  it  is,  a  silken  sarke, 

Ilir  ain  hand  sewd  the  sleive ; 
And  bid  hir  cum  to  Gill  Morice, 

Speir  nae  bauld  barons  leave. 

Yes,  I  will  gae  zour  black  errand, 

Though  it  be  to  zour  cost ; 
H<?n  ze  by  me  will  nae  be  wam'd. 

In  it  ze  sail  find  frost. 
Thi*  baron  he  is  a  man  of  might, 

III*  n«'ir  vA}\iU\  bide  to  taunt, 
A%  u*  will  Mf(f  l)cfore  its  nicht, 

I  low  sma*  ze  liae  to  vaunt. 

Kut\  M^n  I  tnaiiii  zour  errand  rin 

¥m^  Mvir  Hi^aiiiNl  my  will, 
Tm'  umV^  a  vow  and  keip  it  trow, 
vu  |1  mkII  Sm  done  for  ill. 
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And  quben  he  came  to  broken  brigae. 
He  bent  bis  bow  and  swam ; 

And  quben  be  came  to  grass  growings 
Set  down  bis  feet  and  ran. 

And  quben  be  came  to  Bamards  ba'. 

Would  neitber  cbap  nor  ca' : 
Bot  set  bis  bent  bow  to  bis  breist. 

And  licbtlj  lap  tbe  wa*. 
He  wauld  nae  tell  tbe  man  bis  errand, 

Tbougb  be  stude  at  tbe  gait ; 
Bot  straibt  into  tbe  ba'  be  cam, 

Qubair  tbey  were  set  at  meit. 

Hail  I  bail  I  my  gentle  sire  and  dame  ! 

My  message  winna  waite ; 
Dame,  ze  maun  to  tbe  gude  grene  wod 

Before  tbat  it  be  late. 

Ze're  bidden  tak  tbis  gay  mantel, 

Tis  a'  gowd  bot  tbe  bem  ; 
Zou  maun  gae  to  tbe  gude  grene  wode» 

£v*n  by  your  sel  alane. 

And  tbere  it  is,  a  silken  sarke. 

Tour  ain  band  sewd  tbe  sleire ; 
Ze  maun  gae  speik  to  Gill  Morice } 

Speir  nae  bauld  barons  leare. 
Tbe  lady  stamped  wi'  bir  foot, 

And  winked  wi'  bir  ee  : 
Bot  a'  tbat  sbe  coud  say  or  do. 

Forbidden  be  wad  nae  bee. 

Its  surely  to  my  bow'r-womki; 

It  neir  could  be  to  me. 
I  brocbt  it  to  lord  Bamards  lady ; 

I  trow  tbat  ze  be  sbe. 
Tben  up  and  spack  tbe  wylie  nurse, 

(Tbe  bairn  upon  bir  knee) 
If  it  be  cum  frae  Gill  Morice, 

It's  deir  welcum  to  mee. 

Ze  leid,  ze  leid,  ye  filtby  nurse, 

Sae  loud  I  beard  ze  lee, 
I  brocbt  it  to  lord  Bamards  lady ; 

I  trow  ze  be  nae  sbee. 
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Then  up  and  spack  the  bauld  bardn. 

An  angry  man  was  hee ; 
He' 9  tain  the  table  wi'  his  foot, 

Sae  has  he  wi'  his  knee ; 
Till  siller  cup  and  mazer  dish 

In  flinders  he  gard  flee. 

Qae  bring  a  robe  of  zour  chdlng. 

That  hings  upon  the  pin  ; 
And  I'll  gae  to  the  gude  grene  wode. 

And  speik  wi'  zour  lemmdn. 
O  bide  at  hame,  now  lord  Bam^d^ 

I  warde  ze  bide  at  hame  ; 
Neir  wyte  a  man  for  violence. 

That  neir  wate  ze  wi'  nane. 

Gill  Morice  sate  in  eude  grene  wode. 

He  whistled  and  he  sang : 
O  what  mean  a'  the  folk  coming, 

My  mother  tarries  lang. 
[His  hair  was  like  the  threeds  of  gold, 

Drawne  frae  Minerva's  loome : 
His  lipps  like  roses  drapping  dew. 

His  breath  was  a'  perfume. 

His  brow  was  like  the  mountain  i^nae 

Gilt  by  the  morning  beam  : 
His  cheeks  like  Uving  roses  glow ; 

His  een  Uke  azure  stream. 
The  boy  was  clad  in  robes  of  grene, 

Sweetc  as  the  infant  spring : 
And  like  the  mavis  on  the  bush, 

lie  gart  the  vallies  ring.] 

The  baron  came  to  the  grene  wode, 

Wi*  mickle  dule  and  care, 
And  there  he  first  spied  Gill  Morice, 

Kameing  his  zellow  hair  r 
(That  sweetly  wavd  around  his  face, 

Tliat  face  beyond  compare  : 
lie  sang  sae  tweet  it  might  dispel 

A'  rage  but  fell  despair.] 

Nii;  wonder,  nae  wonder,  Gill  MoHce, 

My  kiiy  loed  ihce  wcel, 
Tli«  tkirest  part  of  my  bodie 

Is  blacker  than  thy  heel. 
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Zet  neir  the  less  now,  Gill  MoHee, 

For  a'  thy  ereat  beaut! e, 
Ze's  rew  the  day  ze  eir  was  bom ; 

That  head  sail  gae  wi'  me. 

Now  he  has  drawn  his  trostj  brand. 

And  slaited  on  the  strae ; 
And  thro*  Gill  Morice'  fair  body 

He's  sar  cauld  iron  eae. 
And  he  has  tain  Gill  Morice'  head 

And  set  it  on  a  speir  ; 
The  meanest  man  in  a'  his  train 

Has  gotten  that  head  to  bear. 

And  he  has  tain  Gill  Morice  up, 

Laid  him  across  his  steid, 
And  brocht  him  to  his  painted  bowr. 

And  laid  him  on  a  bed.  • 
The  lady  sat  on  castle  wa', 

Beheld  baith  dale  and  doun ; 
\nd  there  she  saw  Gill  Morice'  head 

Cum  trailing  to  the  toun. 

Far  better  I  loe  that  bluidy  head, 

Both  and  that  zellow  hair. 
Than  lord  Barnard,  and  a*  his  lands, 

As  they  lig  here  and  thair. 
And  she  has  tain  her  Gill  MoHce, 

And  kissd  baith  mouth  and  chin  : 
I  was  once  as  fow  of  Gill  Morice 

As  the  hip  is  o'  the  stean. 

I  eot  ze  in  my  father's  house, 

Wi'  mickle  sin  and  shame ; 
I  brocht  thee  up  in  gude  grene  wode. 

Under  the  heavy  rain. 
Oft  have  I  by  thy  cradle  sitten. 

And  fondly  seen  thee  sleip  ; 
But  now  I  gae  about  thy  grave. 

The  saut  tears  for  to  weip. 

And  syne  she  kissd  his  bluidy  cheik. 

And  syne  his  bluidy  chin : 
O  better  I  loe  m^  Gill  Morice 

Than  a'  my  kith  and  kin  t 
Away,  away,  te  ill  womfin. 

And  an  il  deith  mait  ze  dee : 
Gin  I  had  kend  he'd  bin  zour  8(m« 
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Obriid  me  not,  mj  lord  Bamsrd ! 

Obndd  me  not  for  shame ! 
^WV  that  sum  speir  Oj>ieroe  mj  heart! 

And  put  me  out  </  pain. 
Sbice  nothing  hot  Gfl  Moiice  head 

TliT  jeloos  rage  ooold  quell. 
Let  that  saim  hand  now  tak  hir  life. 

That  netr  to  thee  did  ill. 

To  me  nae  after  dap  nor  nichts 

Win  eir  he  saft  or  kind ; 
m  fin  the  air  with  hear^  sig^ 

And  greet  tin  I  am  blnuL 
yjntw%A\  of  blood  by  me's  bin  spik. 

Seek  not  zoor  dnth  frae  me ; 
I  rather  loord  it  had  been  m j  sd 

Than  eather  him  or  thee. 

• 

^nth  waefo  wae  I  hear  zoor  plaint ; 

Sair,  sair  I  rew  the  deid. 
That  eir  this  cursed  hand  of  nune 

Had  gard  his  body  bleid. 
Dnr  up  zonr  tears,  my  winsome  dame^ 
Ze  neir  can  heal  the  wound ; 
\  TjeteehiB  head  upon  the  speir, 

I  His  henrfs  blnde  on  V\e  ground. 

I  curse  the  hand  that  did  the  deid. 

The  heart  that  thocht  the  iU ; 
The  feet  that  bore  me  wi'  silk  speid. 

The  comely  zouth  to  kill. 
rU  ay  lament  for  Gil  Morice, 
j  As  sin  he  were  mine  ain ; 

I  VU  neir  forget  the  dreiry  day 

On  which  the  zouth  was  slain. 


•iD'il"" 


Me 


!&to|;  iPS(«l(eisillm  «!)sil^  Sto  €isil(!^to* 


[From  Bachan*8  '  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs,  &c.*] 

Thbbs  imce  liv'd  a  king  in  fair  Scotlai^dy 
King  Malcolm  called  by  name; 

Whom  ancient  history  gives  record. 
For  valour,  worth,  and  fame. 

And  it  fell  ance  upon  a  day, 

The  king  sat  down  to  dine; 
And  then  he  miss^i  a  favourite  knight, 

Whose  name  was  Sir  Colvin. 

But  out  it  speaks  another  knight, 

Ane  o'  Sir  Colvin's  kin; 
'  He's  lyin'  in  bed  right  sick  in  lov^ 

All  for  your  daughter  Jean.' 

*  O  waeiB  me,'  said  the  royal  king, 

*  I'm  sorry  for  the  same; 

She  iktaun  take  bread  and  wine  sae  red. 
Give  it  to  Sir  Colvin.' 

Then  geiitly  did  shel>ear  the  bread, 

Her  page  did  carry  the  wine; 
And  set  a  table  at  his  bed, — 

*  Sir  Colvin,  rise  and  dine.'' 

*  O  well  love  I  the  wine,  lady. 

Come  frae  your  lovely  hand; 
But  better  I  love  your  fair  body, 
Than  all  fair  Scotland's  strand.' 

<  0  hold  your  tongue  now,  Sir  Colvin, 

Let  all  your  foUy  be; 
My  love  must  be  by  honour  won, 

Or  nane  shall  enjoy  me. 

But  on  the  head  o^  Ebick's  hill. 
Near  by  yon  sharp  hawthorn. 

Where  never  a  man  with  life  e'er  caxh^ 
Sin'  our  sweet  Christ  was  bom; 
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0  je^U  gang  there  and  walk  a'  nighty 
And  boldly  blaw  your  horn; 

With  honour  that  ye  do  return. 
Yell  marry  me  the  mom.' 

Then  up  it  raise  him.  Sir  Colvin, 
And  dress'd  in  armour  keen; 

And  he  is  on  to  Elrick  s  hill. 
Without  light  o'  the  meen. 

At  midnight  mark  the  meen  upstartSi 
The  knight  walk'd  up  and  down; 

While  loudest  cracks  o'  thunder  roar'dy 
Out  ower  the  bent  sae  brown. 

Then  by  the  twinkling  of  an  e'e, 
He  spied  an  armed  knight; 

A  fair  lady  bearing  his  brand, 
Wi'  torches  burning  bright. 

Then  he  cried  high  as  he  came  nigh, 

*  Coward,  thie^  I  bid  you  flee! 
There  is  not  ane  comes  to  this  hill, 

But  must  engage  wi'  me. 

Ye'll  best  take  road  before  I  oome^ 
And  best  take  foot  and  flee; 

Here  is  a  sword  baith  sharp  and  broad, 
Will  quarter  you  in  three.' 

Sir  Colvin  said,  *  Vm  not  afraid 

Of  any  here  I  see; 
You  ha'e  not  ta'en  your  Grod  before,     ' 

Less  dread  ha'e  I  o'  thee.' 

Sir  Colvin  then  he  drew  his  sword. 
His  foe  he  drew  his  brand; 

And  they  fought  there  on  Elrick's  hill 
Till  they  were  bluidy  men. 

The  first  an'  stroke  the  knight  he  strake^ 
Ga'e  Colvin  a  slight  wound; 

The  next  an*  stroke  Lord  Colvin  strake^ 
Brought's  foe  unto  the  ground. 

'  I  yield,  I  yield,'  the  knight  he  said, 

*  I  fairly  yield  to  thee; 

Nae  ane  came  e'er  to  Elrick-hiU 

E'er  gain'd  such  victorie. 
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I  and  my  forbears  here  did  haunt 
Three  hundred  years  and  more; 

Fm  safe  to  swear  a  solemn  oath. 
We  were  never  beat  before.' 

'  An  asking,'  said  the  lady  gay, 
^  An  asking  yell  grant  me. 

*  Ad&  on,  ask  on/  said  Sir  Colvin, 

*  What  may  your  asking  be?* 

'  Ye'll  gi'e  me  hame  my  wounded  knight 

Let  me  fare  on  my  way; 
And  Tse  ne'er  be  seen  on  Ehick's  hill. 

By  night,  nor  yet  by  day. 
And  to  tiiis  place  we'll  come  nae  mair. 

Could  we  win  safe  away. 

To  trouble  any  Christian  one 

Lives  in  the  righteous  law; 
Well  come  nae  mair  unto  this  places 

Could  we  win  safe  awa'.' 

*  0  ye'se  get  hame  your  wounded  knight. 

Ye  shall  not  gang  alane; 
But  I  maun  ha'e  a  word  o'  him. 
Before  that  we  twa  twine.' 

Sir  Colvin  being  a  book-leam'd  man. 

Sae  gude  in  fencing  tee; 
He's  drawn  a  stroke  behind  his  hand, 

And  followed  in  speedilie. 

Sae  fierce  a  stroke  Sir  Colvin's  drawn. 

And  followed  in  speedilie; 
The  knight's  brand,  and  sword  hand, 

In  the  air  he  gar'd  them  flee. 

It  flew  sae  high  into  the  sky. 

And  lighted  on  the  ground; 
The  rings  that  were  on  these  fingers^ 

Were  worth  five  hundred  pound. 

Up  he  has  ta'en  that  bluidy  hand. 

Set  it  before  the  king; 
And  the  mom  it  was  Wednesday, 

When  he  married  his  daughter  Jean. 
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THE  PIBST  PART. 
N  Ireland,  ferr  over  the  sea. 

There  dwelleth  n  boonye  kingc  ; 
And  nith  him  a  yung  ana  eomlye  knight^ 

Hen  call  him  a^  Cauline. 
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The  kinge  had  a  ladje  to  his  daughter. 

In  faaQjon  she  hath  no  peere  ; 
And  princely  wightes  that  ladje  wooed 

To  be  theyr  wedded  feere. 

Syr  Cauline  loveth  her  best  of  all, 

But  nothing  durst  he  saje  ; 
Ne  descreeve  his  counsajl  to  no  man. 

But  deerlje  he  lovde  this  may. 

Till  on  a  daye  it  so  beiFell, 

Great  dill  to  him  was  dight ; 
The  majdens  love  removde  his  mynd. 

To  care-bed  went  the  knighte. 

One  while  he  spred  his  armes  him  fro. 

One  while  he  spred  them  nve : 
And  aye !  but  I  winne  that  ladyes  love. 

For  dole  now  I  mun  dye. 

And  whan  our  parish-masse  was  done. 

Our  kinge  was  bowne  to  dyne  : 
He  says.  Where  is  syr  Caulme, 

That  is  wont  to  serve  the  wyne  ? 

Then  aunswerde  him  a  courteous  knighte. 

And  fast  his  handes  ean  wringe : 
Sir  Cauline  is  sicke,  and  like  to  dye 

Without  a  good  leechmge. 

Fetche  me  downe  my  daughter  deere. 

She  is  a  leeche  fulle  fine : 
Groe  take  him  doughe,  and  the  baken  bread. 
And  serve  him  with  die  wyne  soe  red ; 

Lothe  I  were  him  to  tine. 

Fair  Christabelle  to  his  chaumber  goes. 

Her  maydens  followyng  nye : 
O  well,  she  sayth,  how  doth  my  lord  ? 

O  sicke,  thou  fayr  lady^. 

Nowe  ryse  up  wightlye,  man,  for  shame. 

Never  lye  soe  cowardice ; 
For  it  is  told  in  my  fathers  halle. 

You  dye  for  love  of  mee. 

Fayre  ladye,  it  is  for  your  lov 

That  all  this  dill  I  drye : 
For  if  you  wold  comfort  me  with  a  kisse. 
Then  were  I  brought  from  bale  to  blisse. 
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Sir  knighte,  my  &tlier  is  a  kinge^ 

I  am  his  onl^e  beire  ; 
Alas !  and  well  70a  knowe»  s jr  knighte, 

I  never  can  be  youre  fere. 

O  ladje,  tbou  art  a  kinges  daugbt^r, 

And  I  am  not  thy  peere. 
But  let  me  doe  some  deedes  of  armes 

To  be  your  bacbeleere. 

* 

Some  deedes  of  armes  if  tbou  wilt  doe^  / 

My  bacbeleere  to  bee, 
(But  ever  and  aye  my  beart  wold  rue, 

G^  barm  sbold  liappe  to  thee,) 

Upoa  Eldridge  bill  tbere  growetb  a  tbome. 

Upon  tbe  mores  brodinge ; 
And  dare  ye,  syr  knigbte,  wake  tbere  all  nigbte 

Untill  tbe  fayre  mominge  ? 

For  tbe  Eldridge  knigbte,  so  mickle  of  migbte» 

Will  examine  you  befome ; 
And  never  man  bare  He  awaye. 

But  be  did  bim  scatb  and  scome. 

Tbat  knigbte  be  is  a  foul  paynim. 

And  large  of  lidib  and  bone ; 
And  but  if  beaven  may  be  tby  speede, 

Tby  life  it  is  but  gone. 

Nowe  on  tbe  Eldridge  billes  He  walke. 

For  tby  sake  fair  ladie ; 
And  De  eitber  bring  you  a  ready  tok^n. 

Or  lie  never  more  you  see. 

Tbe  lady  is  eone  to  ber  own  cbaumb^re. 

Her  majaena  following  brigbt : 
Syr  Cauline  lope  from  care-bed  soone. 
And  to  tbe  Eldridge  bills  is  gone. 
For  to  wake  tbere  all  nigbt* 

Unto  midnigbt,  that  tbe  moone  did  rise, 

lie  walked  up  and  downe  ; 
Then  a  lightsome  bugle  beard  he  blowe 

Over  the  bents  soe  browue : 
Quoth  bee,  If  cryance  come  till  my  heart, 
193  I  am  ffar  from  any  good  towne. 
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And  soone  he  spyde  on  the  mores  so  hroad» 

A  furyous  wight  and  fell ; 
A  ladje  hright  his  hrydle  led. 

Clad  in  a  fayre  kyrt^ll : 

And  soe  fast  he.called  on  syr  Cauline, 

0  man^  I  rede  thee  flye. 

For,  *  hut*  if  cryance  come  till  thy  heart, 

1  weene  but  tnou  mun  dye. 

He  sayth,  *  No'  cryance  comes  till  my  heart, 

Nor,  in  faith,  I  wyll  not  flee ; 
For,  cause  thou  minged  not  Christ  before. 

The  less  me  dreadeth  thee. 

The  Eldridge  knighte,  he  pricked  his  steed ; 

Syr  Caulme  bold  abode  : 
Then  either  shooke  his  tiustye  speare, 
And  the  timber  these  two  children  bare 

Soe  soone  in  sunder  slode. 

Then  tooke  they  out  theyr  two  good  swordes. 

And  layden  on  full  faste. 
Till  helme  and  hawberke,  mail  and  sheelde. 

They  all  were  well-nye  brast. 

The  Eldridge  knight  was  mickle  of  might, 

And  stifle  in  stower  did  stande. 
But  syr  Cauline  with  a  *  backward'  stroke. 

He  smote  off*  his  right-hand ; 
That  soone  he  with  pame  and  lacke  of  blond 

Fell  downe  on  that  lay-land. 

Then  up  syr  Cauline  lift  his  brande 

All  oyer  his  head  so  hye : 
And  here  I  sweare  by  the  holy  roode, 

Nowe,  caytifle,  thou  shalt  dye. 

Then  up  and  came  that  ladye  brighte, 

Faste  wringing  of  her  hande  : 
For  the  maydens  loye,  that  most  you  loye, 

Withold  that  deadlye  brande : 

For  the  maydens  loye,  that  most  you  loye. 

Now  smyte  no  more  I  praye  ; 
And  aye  whateyer  thou  will,  my  lord. 

He  shall  thy  bests  obaye. 

Now  sweare  t6  mee,  thou  Eldridge  knighte. 

And  here  on  this  lay-land. 
That  thou  wilt  belieye  on  Christ  his  Iaye» 

And  thereto  plight  thy  hand :  33$ 
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And  diAt  thoa  never  on  Eldridge  come 
To  sporte,  gAmon,  or  plaje : 

And  that  thou  here  give  up  thy  armes 
Until  thy  dying  daye. 

The  Eldridge  knighte  gave  up  his  amies 
With  many  a  sorrowfulle  sighe ; 

And  sware  to  obey  syr  Caulines  hest. 
Till  the  tyme  that  he  shold  dye. 

And  he  then  up  and  the  Eldridge  knighte 
Hett  him  in  his  saddle  anone, 

And  the  Eldridge  knighte  and  his  ladye 
To  iheyr  castle  are  they  gone. 

Then  he  tooke  up  the  bbudy  hand 

That  was  so  laree  of  bone, 
And  on  it  he  foonde  five  ringes  of  gold 

Of  knightes  that  had  be  slone. 

Then  he  tooke  up  the  Eldridge  sworde 

As  hard  as  any  flint : 
And  he  tooke  on  those  ringes  five, 

As  bright  as  fyre  and  brent. 

Home  then  pricked  syr  Cauline 

Aa  light  as  leafe  on  tree : 
I-wys  he  neither  stint  ne  blanne. 

Till  he  his  ladye  see. 

Then  downe  he  knelt  upon  his  knee 

iirfore  that  lad^  gay : 
C)  ladye,  I  have  bm  on  the  Eldridge  hills  : 

Tliesc  tokens  I  bring  away. 

Now  wi*lcomc,  welcome,  syr  Cauline, 

Thrice  welcome  unto  mee. 
For  now  I  perceive  thou  art  a  true  knighte. 

Of  valour  bolde  and  free. 

O  laiiye,  I  am  thy  own  true  knighte, 

Thy  itfuin  for  to  obayc : 
Afi'l  »noH((ht  I  hope  to  winne  thy  love  !— 

No  rnon*  hiii  tougt*  colde  say. 

'I'hf  Isilyif  hhlllh^d  scarlette  rcddo, 

AimI  ri'Mi*  ft  tfiMitill  Highe  : 
AIm  (  ^yr  knigiit,  how  may  this  bee, 
'4^^  For  luy  tit^rttt^'u  soe  higncT 
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But  sith  thou  hast  hight,  thou  comely  youth. 

To  be  my  batchilere^ 
He  promise  if  thee  I  may  not  wedde, 

I  will  have  none  other  fere. 

Then  shee  held  forthe  her  lilly-white  hand 

Towards  that  knighte  so  free : 
He  gave  to  it  one  gentill  kisse, 
His  heart  was  brought  from  bale  to  blisse« 

The  teares  sterte  ttom  his  ee. 

But  keep  my  counsayl,  syr  Caulme 

Ne  let  no  man  it  knowe  ; 
For  and  erer  my  father  sholde  it  ken, 

I  wot  he  wolae  us  sloe. 

From  that  daye  forthe  that  ladye  fayre 
Lovde  syr  Cauline  the  knighte : 

From  that  daye  forthe  he  only  joyde 
Whan  shee  was  in  his  sight.    . 

Yea  and  oftentimes  they  mette 

Within  a  fayre  arbotLre, 
Where  they  in  love  and  sweet  daliaunof 

Past  manye  a  pleasaunt  houre. 


PABT  THE  SECOND. 

EvERTE  white  will  have  its  blacke» 

And  everye  sweete  its  sowre : 
This  founde  the  ladye  Christabelle 

In  an  untimely  howre. 

For  so  it  befelle  as  syr  Gauline 

Was  with  that  ladye  faire, 
The  kinge  her  father  walked  forthe 

To  take  the  eyenyng  aire : 

And  into  the  arboure  as  he  went 

To  rest  his  wearye  feet. 
He  found  his  daughter  and  syr  Cauline 

There  sette  in  £iliaunce  sweet. 

The  kmge  bee  sterted  forthe,  i-wys, 

And  an  angrye  man  was  bee  : 
Nowe,  traytoure,  thou  shalt  hauge  or  drawe. 

And  rewe  shall  thy  ladi^. 
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Hien  fortfie  sjr  Cauline  he  was  ledde» 
And  throwne  in  dungeon  deepe  : 

And  the  ladje  into  a  towre  so  hye. 
There  left  to  wayle  and  weepe. 

The  queene  she  was  sjr  Caulines  friend. 
And  to  the  kinge  sayd  shee  : 

I  praye  you  save  syr  Caulines  life. 
And  let  him  hamsht  hee. 

Now,  dame,  that  traitor  shall  be  sent 

Across  the  salt  sea  fome : 
But  here  I  will  make  thee  a  band. 
If  ever  he  come  within  this  land, 
A  foule  deathe  is  his  doome. 

All  woe-begone  was  that  gentil  knight 
To  parte  from  his  ladyi  : 

And  many  a  time  he  sighea  sore. 
And  caste  a  wistftdle  eye  : 

Faire  Christabelle,  from  wee  to  parte,. 
Farre  lever  had  I  dye. 

Fair  Christabelle,  that  ladye  bright. 
Was  had  forthe  of  the  towre ; 
i  But  ever  shee  droopeth  in  her  minde, 

j  As  nipt  by  an  ungentle  winde 

j  Doth  some  faire  lillye  flowre. 

And  ever  shee  doth  lament  and  weepe    . 

To  tint  her  lover  soe  : 
Syr  Cauhne,  thou  Uttle  think'st  on  mee, 

But  I  will  still  be  true. 

Manye  a  kinge,  and  manye  a  duke. 
And  lords  of  high  degree. 

Did  sue  to  that  fayre  ladye  of  love  ; 
But  never  shee  wolde  them  nee. 


When  manye  a  daye  was  past  and  gone, 
;  Ne  comforte  she  colde  finde, 

j  The  kynge  proclaimed  a  tourneament, 

!  To  chcere  his  daughters  mind : 
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And  there  came  lords,  and  there  came  krights. 

Fro  manye  a  farre  country^, 
To  break  a  spere  for  theyr  ladyes  love 
936  Before  that  faire  lady^. 
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And  many  a  ladye  there  was  sette 

In  purple  and  in  palle : 
But  faire  Christabelle  soe  woe-begone 

Was  the  fajrest  of  them  all. 

Then  manye  a  knighte  was  mickle  of  might 

Before  his  ladye  gaye  ; 
But  a  stranger  wight,  whom  no  man  knewe 

He  wan  the  prize  eche  daye. 

His  acton  it  was  all  of  blacke, 

His  hewberke,  and  his  sheelde, 
Ne  noe  man  wist  whence  he  did  come, 
Ne  noe  man  knewe  where  he  did  gone, 

When  they  came  out  the  feelde. 

And  now  three  days  were  prestlye  past 

In  feates  of  chivalrye, 
When  lo  upon  the  fourdi  morninge 

A  sorrowfulle  sight  they  see. 

A  hugye  giaunt  stiffe  and  starke. 

All  foule  of  limbe  and  lere ; 
Two  goggling  eyen  like  fire  farden, 

A  mouthe  from  eare  to  eare. 

Before  him  came  a  dwarffe  fdH  lowe. 

That  waited  on  his  knee. 
And  at  his  backe  five  heads  he  bare,  ^  . 

All  wan  and  pale  of  blee.  I 

Sir,  quoth  the  dwarffe,  and  louted  lowe, 

Behold  that  bend  Sold^n ! 
Behold  these  heads  I  beare  with  me ! 

They  are  kings  which  he  hath  slain. 

The  Eldridge  knight  is  his  own  cousine. 

Whom  a  knight  of  thine  hath  shent : 
And  bee  is  come  to  avenge  his  wrong. 
And  to  thee,  all  thy  knightes  among, 

Defiance  here  hath  sent. 

But  yette  he  will  appease  his  wrath 

Thy  daughters  love  to  winne : 
And  but  thou  yeelde  him  that  fayre  mayd. 

Thy  halls  and  towers  must  brenne. 

Hiy  head,  syr  king,  must  goe  with  mee ; 

•    Or  else  thy  daughter  deere  ; 

Or  else  within  these  lists  soe  broad 

Thou  must  finde  him  a  peere. 
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The  king  he  turned  him  round  ahoute. 

And  in  his  heart  was  woe : 
Is  there  never  a  knighte  of  my  round  tahl^. 

This  matter  will  undergoe  ? 

Is  there  nerer  a  knighte  amongst  yee  all 
Will  fight  for  my  daughter  and  mec  ? 

Whoever  will  fight  yon  grimme  soldiuiy 
Bight  fair  his  meede  shall  hee. 

For  hee  shall  have  my  hroad  lay-lands« 

And  of  my  etowne  he  heyre ; 
And  he  shall  winne  fayre  Christabelle 

To  he  his  wedded  fere. 

But  every  knighte  of  his  round  tahl^ 

Did  stand  hoth  still  and  pale  ; 
For  whenever  they  lookt  on  the  grim  sold2ui» 

It  made  their  hearts  to  quail. 

All  woe-hegone  was  that  fayre  lady^, 
When  she  sawe  no  helpe  was  nye : 

She  cast  her  thought  on  her  owne  true-love. 
And  the  teares  gusht  from  her  eye. 

Up  then  sterte  the  stranger  knighte, 

Sayd,  Ladye,  he  not  afirayd  : 
He  fight  for  thee  with  this  grimme  soldki, 

Thoughe  he  he  unmacklye  made. 

And  if  thou  wilt  lend  me  the  Eldridge  sworde. 

That  lyeth  within  thy  howre, 
I  truste  in  Christe  for  to  slay  this  fiende 

Thoughe  he  be  stiff  in  stowre. 

Qoe  fetch  him  downe  the  Eldridge  sworde. 
The  kinge  he  cryde,  with  speede  : 

Nowe  heaven  assist  thee,  courteous  knighte ; 
My  daughter  is  thy  meede. 

The  gyaunt  he  stepped  into  the  li^ts, 

And  sayd,  Awaye,  awaye : 
I  sweare,  as  I  am  the  hend  soldkn, 

Thou  lettest  me  here  all  daye. 

Then  forthe  the  stranger  knight  he  came 

In  his  blacke  armour  dight: 
The  ladye  sighed  a  gentle  sighe, 
838  «<  That  this  were  my  true  knighte  T 
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And  nowe  the  ^aunt  and  knighte  be  mett 

Within  the  hsts  soe  broad ; 
And  now  with  swordes  soe  sharpe  of  Steele, 

They  gan  to  lay  on  load. 

The  soldan  strucke  the  knighte  a  stroke. 

That  made  him  reele  asyde ; 
Then  woe-begone  was  that  fayre  lady^. 

And  thrice  she  deeply  sighde. 

The  soldan  strucke  a  second  stroke. 

And  made  the  blonde  to  flowe : 
All  pale  and  wan  was  that  ladye  fayre. 

And  thrice  she  wept  for  woe. 

The  soldan  strucke  a  third  fell  stroke. 
Which  brought  the  knighte  on  his  knee  t 

Sad  sorrow  pierced  that  ladyes  heart, 
And  she  shriekt  loud  shnekings  three. 

The  knighte  he  leapt  upon  his  feete, 

All  recklesse  of  the  pain : 
Quoth  bee.  But  heaven  be  now  my  speede. 

Or  else  I  shall  ba  slaine. 

He  grasped  his  sworde  with  mayne  and  mighte. 

And  spying  a  secrette  part. 
He  drave  it  into  the  soldan's  syde. 

And  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 

Then  all  the  people  gave  a  shoute, 

When  they  sawe  the  soldan  falle : 
The  ladye  wept,  and  thanked  Christ, 

That  had  reskewed  her  from  thrall. 

And  nowe  the  kinge  with  all  his  barons 

Rose  uppe  from  offe  his  seate. 
And  downe  he  stepped  into  the  listes, 

That  curteous  knighte  to  greete. 

But  he  for  payne  and  lacke  of  blonde 

Was  fallen  intd  a  swounde, 
And  there  all  walteringe  in  his  gore. 

Lay  lifelesse  on  the  grounde. 

Come  downe,  come  downe,  my  daughter  deare, 

Thou  art  a  leeche  of  skille ; 
Farre  lever  had  I  lose  halfe  my  landes. 

Than  this  good  knighte  sholde  spille.  339 
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Downe  then  steppeth  that  fayre  lady^ 

To  heipe  liiiii  if  she  inaye  ; 
But  when  she  did  his  beavere  raise. 
It  is  my  life,  my  lord,  she  Myes, 

And  vhricktc  and  swounJ  awaye. 

Sir  ('auhiic  juste  Utte  up  his  eyes 
Wlieti  he  hearde  his  ladye  cire, 

0  ladye,  J  am  thine  owne  true  love ; 
For  thee  I  wisht  to  dye. 

Then  giving  her  one  partinge  looke, 

lie  closed  hia  eyes  in  death, 
Ere  Christahelle,  that  ladye  milde, 

Begane  to  drawe  her  breathe. 

But  when  she  found  her  comelye  knuchte 

Indeed  was  dead  and  gone, 
She  lavde  her  pale  cold  cheeke  to  his 

And  thus  she  made  her  moane. 

i)  staye,  my  deare  and  onlye  lord, 

For  Diee  thy  faithfulle  feere 
'Tis  meet  that  I  shold  followe  thee, 

Who  hast  bought  my  love  so  deare. 

Then  foyntiiige  in  a  deadlye  swoune, 

And  with  a  deep-fette  sighe, 
That  hurst  her  gentle  heart  in  twayn^ 

Fayre  Christahelle  did  dye. 
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''  O  have  je  tint,  at  tournament. 
Your  sword,  or  yet  your  spear  ? 

Or  mourn  ye  for  the  Southern  has, 
Whom  you  may  not  win  near  ?  *' 

**  I  have  not  tint,  at  tournament. 
My  sword,  nor  yet  my  spear ; 

But  sair  I  mourn  for  iiiy  true  love, 
Wi'  mony  a  hitter  tear. 

**  But  weeFs  me  on  ye,  my  gay  goss-hawk» 

Ye  can  haith  speak  and  flee ; 
Ye  sail  carry  a  letter  to  my  love. 

Bring  an  answer  back  to  me." 

**  But  how  sail  I  your  true  love  find. 

Or  how  suld  I  her  know  7 
I  bear  a  tongue  ne'er  wi'  her  spake, 

An  eye  tmit  ne'er  her  saw." 

**  O  weel  sail  ye  my  true  love  ken, 

Sae  sune  as  ye  her  see ; 
For,  of  a'  the  flowers  of  fair  England, 

The  fairest  flower  is  she. 

*'  The  red,  that's  on  my  true  love's  cheik. 
Is  like  blood  drops  on  the  snaw ; 

The  white,  that  is  on  her  breast  bare, 
like  the  down  o'  the  white  sea-maw. 

"  And  even  at  my  love's  hour  door 
There  grows  a  flowering  birk ; 

And  ye  maun  sit  and  sing  thereon 
As  she  gangs  to  the  kirk. 

"  And  fonr-and-twenty  fair  ladyes 

Will  to  the  mass  repair ; 
But  well  may  ye  my  ladye  ken. 

The  fairest  ladye  there." 

Lord  William  has  written  a  love  letter. 
Put  it  under  his  pinion  gray ; 

And  he  is  awa'  to  Southern  land 
As  fast  as  wings  can  gae. 

And  even  at  that  ladye's  hour 

There  grew  a  flowering  birk  ; 
And  he  sat  down  and  sung  thereon 
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And  weel  he  kent  that  ladye  fair 

Amans  her  maidens  free ; 
For  the  flower^  that  springs  in  May  morning, 

Was  not  sae  sweet  as  she. 

He  lighted  at  the  ladye' s  gate. 

And  sat  him  on  a  pin  ; 
And  sang  fu'  sweet  the  notes  o'  love. 

Till  a'  was  cosh  within. 

And  first  he  sang  a  low  low  note, 

And  syne  he  sang  a  clear ; 
And  aye  the  o'erword  o'  the  sang 

Was — "  Your  love  can  no  win  here.*' 

"  Feast  on,  feast  on,  my  maidens  a'. 

The  wine  flows  you  amang, 
While  I  gang  to  my  shot-window. 

And  hear  yon  honnie  hird's  sang. 

^  Sing  on^  sing  on,  my  honnie  bird. 

The  sang  ye  sung  yestreen  : 
For  weel  I  ken,  by  your  sweet  singing. 

Ye  are  frae  my  true  love  seen." 

O  first  he  sang  a  merry  sang. 

And  syne  he  sai^  a  grave  ; 
And  syne  he  peck'd  his  feathers  gray. 

To  ner  the  letter  gave. 

*'  Have  there  a  letter  from  lord  William  ? 

He  says  he's  sent  ye  three. 
He  canna  wait  your  love  langer. 

But  for  your  sake  he'll  die." 

**  Qae  bid  him  bake  his  bridal  bread. 

And  brew  his  bridal  ale ; 
And  I  shall  meet  him  at  Mary's  kirk, 

Lang,  lang  ere  it  be  stale.' 

The  lady^s  jgtfne  to  her  chamber. 

And  a  mdianfci'  woman  was  she  ; 
As  gin  she  had'ta'en  a  sudden  brash. 

And  were  abofHt  to  die. 

'*  A  boon,  a  boon,  my  father  deir 

A  boon  I  beg  of  thee  I " 
Ask  not  that  paughty  Scottish  lord> 

For  him  you  ne'er  shall  see. 
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But,  for  your  honest  asking  else 
Weel  granted  it  shall  he." 

Then,  gin  I  die  in  Southern  land. 
In  Scotland  gar  hnry  me. 

"  And  the  first  kirk  that  je  come  to, 
Ye's  gar  the  mass  he  sung ; 

And  the  next  kirk  that  ye  come  to, 
Ye's  gar  the  beUs  he  rung. 

And  when  ye  come  to  St.  Mary's  kirk, 
Ye's  tarry  there  till  night." 

And  so  her  father  pledged  his  word. 
And  so  his  promise  plight. 

She  has  ta'en  her  to  her  higly  hour 
As  fast  as  she  could  fare ; 

And  she  has  drank  a  sleepy  draught. 
That  she  had  mix'd  wi'  care. 

And  pale,  pale  grew  her  rosy  cheek. 
That  was  sae  hright  of  hlee. 

And  she  seemed  to  he  as  surely  dead 
As  any  one  could  he. 

Then  spak'  her  cruel  step-minnie, 
"Tak'  ye  the  huming  lead. 

And  drap  a  drap  on  her  hosome. 
To  try  if  she  be  dead." 

They  took  a  drap  o'  boiling  lead. 
They  drapp'd  on  her  breast ; 

"  Alas !  alas.*"  her  father  cried, 
'*  She's  dead  without  the  priest." 

She  neither  chatter*d  with  her  teeth. 
Nor  chiver'd  with  her  chin ; 

'*  Alas !  alas !"  her  father  cried, 
"  There  is  nae  breath  within." 

Then  up  arose  her  seyen  brethrei 
And  hew'd  to  her  a  bier; 

They  hew'd  it  frae  the  solid  aik^ 
Laid  it  o'er  wi'  silyer  dear. 

Then  up  and  gat  her  seyen  8iBter% 

And  sewed  to  her  a  kell ; 
And  every  steek  that  they  put  in 
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Tbe  first  Scots  kirk  that  they  cue'  to. 

They  gur'd  the  bells  be  rung. 
The  nest  Scots  kirk  that  they  cam'  to. 

They  garr'd  the  mass  be  sung. 

But  when  they  cam'  to  St.  Maiy's  kirk. 
There  stood  spearmen  all  in  a  raw  ; 

And  up  and  started  lord  Willisim, 
The  chief^ne  amang  them  a'. 

"  Set  down,  set  down  the  bier,"  he  said  ; 

"  And  let  me  look  her  upon  :" 
But  as  soon  as  lord  William  touched  her  hand, 

Her  colour  began  to  eome. 

She  brightened  like  the  lily  flower, 

1111  her  pale  colour  was  gone  ; 
With  rosy  cheik,  and  ruby  lip. 

She  smiled  her  love  upon. 

"  A  moreal  of  your  bread,  my  lord. 

And  one  jAaaa  of  your  wine : 
For  I  ha'e  fasted  these  three  lang  days, 

All  for  your  sake  and  mine. 

"  Gae  hame,  gae  hame,  my  seven  bauld  brothers  ! 

Gae  hame  and  blaw  your  bom  1 
I  trow  ye  wad  ha'e  gi'en  me  the  skaith. 


t  ive  gi' 


en  you  the  scorn. 

"  Commend  me  to  my  grey  father, 
That  wish'd  my  aaul  gude  rest ! 

But  wae  be  to  my  cruel  step-datne, 
Garr'd. bum  me  on  the  breast," 

"  Ah  !  woe  to  you,  you  light  woman  ! 

An  ill  death  may  you  dee  I 
For  we  left  father  and  ust«rs  at  hame 

Breaking  th^  hearts  for  thee." 


Wks  WtM^  (§iS)^Mi^it> 


tftcm  Motlienr%irB  *  BCinstral^y.*) 

M  0  WELL  is  me  my  Jolly  Goshawk, 

That  ye  can  speak  and  flee; 
For  ye  can  carry  a  love  letter 

To  my  true  love  from  me.** 

^  0  how  can  I  carry  a  letter  to  hei^ 

When  her  I  do  not  know  ? 
I  bear  the  lips  to  her  never  spak, 

And  the  eyes  that  she  never  saw.** 

**  The  thing  of  my  love's  face  that's  white, 

Is  that  of  dove  or  maw; 
The  thing  of  my  love's  face  that's  red, 

Is  like  blood  shed  on  snaw. 

And  when  you  come  to  the  castell, 

Light  on  the  bush  of  ash; 
And  sit  you  there  and  sing  our  loves, 

As  she  comes  from  the  mass* 

And  when  she  gaes  into  the  houses 

Sit  ye  upon  £he  whin; 
And  sit  you  there  and  sing  our  loves 

As  she  goes  out  and  in." 

And  when  he  flew  to  that  castell. 

He  lighted  on  the  ash; 
And  there  he  sat  and  sung  their  loves^ 

As  she  came  from  the  mass. 

And  when  she  went  into  the  houses 

He  flew  unto  the  whin; 
And  there  he  sat  and  sung  their  loves^ 

As  she  went  out  and  in. 
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^  Come  hitherward  my  maidens  all. 

And  sip  red  wine  anon, 
Till  I  go  to  my  west  window, 

And  hear  a  birdie^s  moan." 

She  is  gone  unto  her  west  window, 

And  fainly  aye  it  drew, 
And  soon  into  her  white  silk  lap 

The  bird  the  letter  threw. 

**  Tere  bidden  send  your  love  a  send, 

For  he  has  sent  you  twa; 
And  tell  him  where  he  can  see  you. 

Or  he  cannot  live  ava." 

^  I  send  him  the  rings  from  my  white  finger 

The  garlands  off  my  hair; 
I  send  him  the  heart  that's  in  my  breast^ 

What  would  my  love  have  mair; 
And  at  the  fourth  kirk  in  fair  Scotland^ 

Tell  bid  him  meet  me  there." 

She  hied  her  to  her  father  dear. 

As  fast  as  gang  could  she; 
^  An  asking,  an  asking,  my  father  dear. 

An  asking  ye  grant  me, 
That  if  I  die  in  fair  England, 

In  Scotland  gar  bury  me. 

At  the  first  kirk  of  fair  Scotlandi 

Tou  cause  the  bells  be  rung; 
At  the  second  kirk  of  fair  Scotland, 

Tou  cause  the  mass  be  sung; 

At  the  third  kirk  of  fair  Scotlimd, 

Tou  deal  gold  for  my  sake; 
And  at  the  fourth  kirk  of  fair  Scotland, 

0  !  there  youll  bury  me  at 

And  now  my  tender  father  dear, 

This  asking  grant  you  me." 
^  Tour  asking  is  but  small,"  he  said, 

Weel  granted  shall  it  be." 

[The  lady  asks  the  nme  boon  and  reoelTM  a  ■tmUttUMwar,  first  flmn  her 
mother,  then  from  her  sister,  and  lastly  from  her  seren  brothers.] 

Then  down  as  dead  that  lady  dropped 

Beside  her  mother's  knee; 
Then  out  it  spak  an  auld  witch  wife^— 

By  the  fire-side  sat  she, —  347 
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Sa3r8,  '*  Drap  the  hot  lead  on  her  cheek. 

And  drap  it  on  her  chin, 
And  drap  it  on  her  rose  red  lips. 

And  she  will  speak  again; 
For  much  a  lady  young  will  do, 

To  her  true  love  to  win." 

They  drapp'd  the  hot  lead  on  her  cheek. 

So  did  they  on  her  chin; 
They  drapp'd  it  on  her  rose  red  lips. 

But  they  breathed  none  again. 

Her  brothers  they  went  to  a  room, 

To  make  to  her  a  bier; 
The  boards  of  it  were  cedar  wood, 

And  the  plates  on  it  gold  so  dear. 

Her  sisters  they  went  to  a  room, 

To  make  to  her  a  sark; 
The  cloth  of  it  was  satin  fine, 

And  the  steeking  silken  wai*k. 

**  But  well  is  me,  my  Jolly  Goshawk, 
That  ye  can  speak  and  flee; 

Come  show  to  me  any  love  tokens 
That  you  have  brought  to  me." 

**  She  sends  you  the  rings  from  her  fingers, 
The  garlands  from  her  hair; 

She  sends  you  the  heart  within  her  breast. 
And  what  would  you  hnve  mair; 

And  at  the  fourth  kirk  of  fair  Scotland, 
She  bids  you  meet  her  there." 

**  Come  hither,  all  my  merry  young  men, 
And  drink  the  good  red  wine; 

For  we  must  on  to  fair  England, 
To  free  my  love  from  pine." 

At  the  first  kirk  of  fair  Scotland, 
They  gart  the  bells  be  rung; 

At  the  second  kirk  of  fair  Scotland, 
They  gart  the  mass  be  sung. 

At  the  third  kirk  of  fair  Scotland, 

They  dealt  gold  for  her  sake; 
And  the  fourth  kirk  of  fair  Scotland, 
2^^  Her  true  love  met  them  at 
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^  Set  down,  set  down  the  corpse,"  he  said, 

'<  Tm  I  look  on  the  dead; 
The  last  time  that  I  saw  her  face, 

She  ruddy  was  and  red. 
But  now,  alas!  and  woe  is  me, 

She*s  wallowed  like  a  weed." 

Ue  rent  the  sheet  upon  her  face, 

A  little  aboon  her  chin; 
With  lily  white  cheek,  and  lemin'  eyno, 

She  lookt  and  laught  to  him. 

^  Give  me  a  chive  of  your  bread,  my  lov6» 

A  bottle  of  your  wine; 
For  I  have  fasted  for  your  love, 

These  weary  lang  days  nine; 
There's  not  a  steed  in  your  stable. 

But  would  have  been  dead  ere  syn?. 

Grae  hame,  gae  hame,  my  seven  brother^ 
Grae  hame  and  blaw  the  horn; 

For  you  can  say  in  the  south  of  England, 
Your  sister  gave  you  a  scorn. 

I  came  not  here  to  fair  Scotland, 
To  lye  amang  the  meal; 

But  I  came  here  to  fair  Scotland, 
To  wear  the  silks  so  weel. 

I  came  not  here  to  fair  Scotland, 
To  lye  among  the  dead; 

But  I  come  here  to  fair  Scotland, 
To  wear  the  gold  so  red.' 
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Most  peerlesse  v^as  her  beautye  founde* 

Her  favour,  and  her  face ; 
A  sweeter  creature  in  this  worlde 

Did  never  prince  embrace. 

Her  crisped  lockes  like  threads  of  golde 

Appeard  to  each  man's  sight ; 
Her  sparkling  eyes,  like  Orient  pearles, 

Dia  cast  a  heavenlje  Ught. 

The  blood  within  her  crystal  cheekes 

Did  such  a  colour  drive> 
As  though  the  lillye  and  the  rose 

For  mastership  did  strive. 

Yea  Rosamond,  fair  Rosamond, 

Her  name  was  called  so. 
To  whom  our  queene,  dame  Elinor, 

Was  known  a  deadlye  foe. 

The  king  therefore,  for  her  defence. 

Against  the  furious  queene, 
At  Woodstocke  builded  such  a  bower, 

The  like  was  never  seene. 

Most  curiously  that  bower  was  built 

Of  stone  aod  timber  strong. 
An  hundred  and  fifty  doors 

Did  to  this  bower  belong : 

And  they  so  cunninglye  contriv*d 

With  turnings  round  about, 
That  none  but  with  a  clue  of  thread, 

C!ould  enter  in  or  out. 

And  for  his  love  and  ladyes  sake» 

That  was  so  faire  and  brigbte. 
The  keeping  of  this  bower  he  gave 

Unto  a  valiant  knighte. 

But  fortuoie^  that  doth  often  frowne 

Where  she  before  did  smile. 
The  kinges  delighte,  the  ladyes  joy. 

Full  soon  shee  did  begiiile : 

For  why,  the  kinges  ungracious  sonne. 

Whom  he  did  high  advance. 
Against  his  father  raised  warres 

Within  the  realme  of  France.  351 
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But  yet  before  our  oomelye  king 
The  English  land  forsooke. 

Of  Rosamond,  his  lady  faire, 
Hit  farewelle  thus  he  tooke : 

*  My  Rosamond,  my  only  Rose, 
That  pleasest  best  mine  ^e : 

The  fidrest  flower  in  all  the  worlde 
To  feed  my  fantasye : 

The  flower  of  mine  affected  heart, 
Whose  sweetness  doth  excelle  : 

My  royal  Rose,  a  thousand  times 
I  bid  thee  nowe  farwelle  I 

For  I  must  leave  my  fairest  flower. 
My  sweetest  Rose,  a  space. 

And  cross  the  seas  to  famous  France, 
Proud  rebelles  to  abase. 

But  yet,  my  Rose,  be  sure  thou  shalt 
My  coming  shortlye  see. 

And  in  my  heart,  when  hence  I  am. 
He  beare  my  Rose  with  mee.' 

When  Rosamond,  that  ladye  brighte. 
Did  heare  the  king  saye  soe. 

The  sorrowe  of  her  grieyed  heart 
Her  outward  lookes  did  showe ; 

And  from  her  cleare  and  crystall  eyes 
The  teares  gusht  out  apace. 

Which  like  the  silver-pearled  dewe 
Ranne  downe  her  comely  face. 

Her  lippes,  erst  like  the  corall  redde» 
Did  waxe  both  wan  and  pale. 

And  for  the  sorrow  she  conceivde 
Her  vitall  spirits  faile  ; 

And  falling  down  all  in  a  swoone 
Before  king  Henires  face. 

Full  oft  he  in  his  prmcelye  armes 
Her  bodye  did  embrace : 

And  twentye  times,  vnth  watery  eyes. 

He  kist  her  tender  cheeke, 
Untill  he  had  revivde  asaine 
3S2  Her  senses  milde  and  meeke. 
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•  Why  grieves  my  Rose,  my  sweetest  Rose  ? ' 

Hie  king  did  often  say, 
'Because,'  quoth  shee,  *  to  bloodye  warres 

My  lord  must  pass  awaye. 

But  since  your  grace  on  forrayne  coa 

Amonge  your  foes  unkinde 
Must  goe  to  hazard  life  and  limbe. 

Why  should  I  staye  behinde  ? 

Nay  rather  let  me,  like  a  page, 

Your  sworde  and  target  beare ; 
That  on  my  breast  the  blowes  may  lighte. 

Which  would  offend  you  there. 

Or  lett  mee,  in  your  royal  tent. 

Prepare  your  bed  at  nighte. 
And  with  sweete  baths  refresh  your  grace. 

At  your  retume  from  fighte. 

So  I  your  presence  may  enjoye 

No  toil  I  will  refuse ;  .  .: 

But  wanting  you,  my  life  is  death ; 

Nay,  death  lie  rather  chuse  1 ' 

'  Content  thyself,  my  dearest  love ; 

Thy  rest  at  home  shall  bee 
In  Englandes  sweet  and  pleasant  isle. 

For  travell  fits  not  thee. 

Faire  ladies  brooke  not  bloodye  warres ; 

Sweet  peace  their  pleasures  breede ; 
Hie  nourisher  of  hearts  content. 

Which  fancy  first  did  feede. 

MyBose  shall  rest  in  Woodstocke 

With  musickes  sweet  delight ; 
Whilst  I,  amonge  the  piercing  pikes. 

Against  my  foes  do  fighte. 

My  Rose  in  robes  of  pearle,  and  goldcj 

With  diamonds  ricnlv  dighte ; 
Shall  dance  the  ealliards  ofmy  love. 

Whilst  I  my  roes  do  fighte. 

And  you,  sir  Thomas,  whom  I  truste 

To  bee  my  loves  defence  ; 

Be  carefull  of  my  gallant  Rose 

When  I  am  parted  hence.'  353 
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And  therewithal!  he  fetcht  a  sigh. 
As  though  his  heart  would  hreake : 

And  Rosamond,  for  very  griefe. 
Not  one  plaine  word  could  speake. 

And  at  their  parting  well  they  mighte 
In  heart  he  grieved  sore  : 

After  that  daye  faire  Rosamond 
The  king  did  see  no  more. 

For  when  his  grace  had  past  the  seas. 
And  into  France  was  gone  ; 

With  envioas  heart,  queene  IHinor, 
To  Woodstocke  came  anone. 

And  forth  she  calles  the  tmstye  knighte, 
Which  k^t  this  curious  hower ; 

Who  with  his  clue  of  twined  thread. 
Came  from  this  famous  flower. 

And  when  that  they  had  wounded  him, 
The  queene  his  thread  did  gette. 

And  went  where  ladye  Rosamond 
Was  Uke  an  angeu  sette- 

But  when  the  queene  with  stedfast  eye 
Beheld  her  heavenlye  face. 

She  was  amazed  in  her  minde 
At  her  exceeding  grace. 

'  Cast  off  from  fihee  thy  rohes,'  she  said, 
*  That  riche  and  costlye  hee  ; 

And  drinke  thou  up  this  deadlye  dranghtt 
Which  I  have  brought  to  thee.' 

Then  presentlye  upon  her  knees 
Sweet  Rosamond  did  falle ; 
I  And  pardon  of  the  queene  she  craved 

For  her  offences  all. 

*Take  pitty  on  my  youthfull  yeares,' 
Faire  Rosamond  did  crye ; 

'  And  lett  mee  not  with  poison  stronge 
Enforced  bee  to  dye. 

I  will  renounce  my  sinfull  life. 
And  in  some  cloyster  bide ; 
Or  else  be  banisht,  if  you  please, 
3^1  To  range  the  world  soe  wide. 
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And  for  the  fault  whicb  I  have  done. 
Though  I  \iaa  forc'd  theretoe. 

Preserve  mv  life,  and  puniah  mee 
As  jon  thinke  good  to  doe.' 

And  vith  thi'se  worda,  her  lillie  handes 
She  wrunge  full  often  there ; 

And  downe  uong  her  lovely  &ce 
Did  trickle  minj  a  teare. 

But  nothing  could  this  furious  queene 

Therewith  appeased  bee ; 
The  cup  of  deadlye  poyson  stronge. 

As  she  knelt  on  her  knee, 

Wieeguve  this  comelye  dams  to  iiijokfii 

'wUHf^ooSLe  it  In  her  hand. 
And  .Kwiv  hv  b^ded  knee  aroie, 

Aai  oa  Iter  feet  did  stand  i 

And  Gutuw  1^  ^>^  ^7^  .to  liM^ycv, 

Shee  didtbjr  mercye calle i 
And  drinkiiu;  up  the  poison  strcHWe, 

Her  life  mt  lost  withalle. 

And  when  that  death  throngh  evqr*  Uoib 
Had  showde  its  greatest  spite. 

Her  ohiefest  foes  did  plune  confeoM 
Shee  was  a  glorious  wight. 

Her  body  then  they  did  entomb, 

When  life  was  Bei  away. 
At  Oodstowe,  neare  to  Oxford  towne, 

As  may  be  scene  this  day. 
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Then  into  Britaia  straight  he  came» 

Where  fifty  good  and  able 
Kn^ts  then  repaired  unto  him. 

Which  were  of  the  Bound  Table. 

And  many  justs  and  tournaments 

Before  him  there  were  prest, 
Wherein  these  knights  did  then  excell^ 

And  fur  surmount  the  rest. 

But  one  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lake, 

Who  was  approved  well, 
He,  in  his  fights  and  deeds  of  arms, 

All  others  did  excell. 

When  he  had  rested  him  awhile, 
To  play,  and  game,  and  sport| 

He  thought  he  wold  approve  himself 
In  some  adventurous  sort. 

He  armed  rode  in  forrest  wide. 

And  met  a  damsel  faire. 
Who  told  him  of  adventures  great; 

Whereto  he  gave  good  eare. 

Such  wold  I  find,  quoth  Lancelot, 

For  that  cause  came  I  hither. 
Thou  seemst,  quoth  she,  a  knight  full  good, 

And  I  will  bring  thee  thither. 

Whereas  the  mightiest  knight  doth  dwell, 

That  now  is  of  great  fame: 
Wherefore  tell  me  what  knight  thou  art; 

And  what  may  be  thy  name. 

My  name  is  Lancelot  du  Lake. 

Quoth  she,  It  likes  me,  then; 
Here  dwells  a  knight  that  never  was 

O'ermatcht  of  any  man; 

Who  hath  in  prison  threescore  knights 
And  four,  that  he  hath  bound; 

Knights  of  King  Arthur's  court  they  be^ 
And  of  the  Table  Bound. 

She  brought  him  to  a  river  the% 

And  also  to  a  tree. 
Whereon  a  copper  bason  hung 

And  many  shields  to  see* 
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He  stnick  soe  hard»  the  bason  broke : 
"Wlieii  Tarquine  heard  the  sound. 

He  drove  a  horse  before  him  straight^ 
Whereon  a  knight  was  bound. 

Sir  knight,  then  sajd  mr  Lancelot, 
Bring  me  that  horse-load  hither. 

And  lay  him  down,  and  let  him  rest ; 
We*fl  try  our  force  together : 

For,  as  I  understand,  thou  hasU 

As  far  as  thou  art  able, 
Done  great  despite  and  shame  unto 

The  knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

If  thou  art  of  the  Table  Bound, 

Quoth  Tarquin  speedilye. 
Both  lihee,  and  all  th j  fellowsfaq>, 

I  utterly  defye. 

That*  s  over  much,  quoth  Lancelot  tho ; 

Defend  thee  by  and  by. 
They  put  their  spurs  unto  their  steeds, 

Ajqu  each  at  other  fly. 

They  ooucht  their  spears,  and  horses  run. 
As  though  they  had  been  thuHder ; 

And  each  struck  then  upon  the  shield^ 
Wherewith  they  brake  asunder. 

Their  horses*  backs  brake  under  them ; 

The  knights  they  were  astound : 
To  aToyd  meir  horses  they  made  haste 

To  fight  upon  the  ground. 

They  tooke  them  to  their  shields  full  hst. 
Their  swords  they  drew  out  then ; 

With  mighty  strokes  most  eagerlye 
Each  one  at  other  run. 

They  wounded  were,  and  bled  full  sore. 
For  breath  they  both  did  stand ; 

And  leaning  on  their  swords  a  awhile* 
Quoth  Tarquine,  Hold  thy  hand ; 

And  tell  to  me  what  I  shall  ask — 

Bay  on,  quoth  Lancelot  tho. 
Thou  art,  quoth  Tarquine,  the  best  knight, 
1^  That  ever  I  did  know ; 


And  like  a  knight  that  I  did  hate  : 

Soe  that  thou  be  not  hee, 
I  will  deliver  all  the  rest. 

And  eke  accord  with  thee. 

That  is  well  said,  quoth  Lancelot ; 

But  sith  it  soe  must  bee, 
What  knight  is  that  thou  hatest  soe, 

I  pray  thee  show  to  me  ? 

Hit  name  's  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lake ; 

He  slew  my  brother  dear ; 
Him  I  suspect  of  all  the  rest : 

I  wold  I  had  him  here. 

fhy  wish  thou  hast,  but  now  unknowv ; 

I  am  Lancelot  du  Lake, 
Now  kni^t  of  Arthur's  Table  Round, 

King  Hand's  son  of  Ben^ake ; 

And  I  defye  thee ; — do  thy  worst. 

Ha,  ha,  quoth  Tarquine  tho. 
One  of  us  two  shall  end  our  hves. 

Before  that  we  do  go. 

If  thou  bee  Lancelot  du  Lake, 

Then  welcome  shalt  thou  bee  ; 
Wherefore  see  thon  thyself  defend. 

For  now  defye  I  thee. 

They  buckled  then  together  fast, 

lake  unto  wild  boars  rashing, 
And  with  their  swords  and  shields  they  ran 

At  one  another  slashing. 

The  ground  besprinkled  was  with  blood  : 

Tarquine  began  to  faint ; 
For  he  had  backt  and  bore  his  shield^ 

So  I0W9  he  did  repent. 

This  soon  espied  Sir  Lancelot : 

He  leapt  upon  him  then. 
He  pulld  him  dowpe  upon  his  knee. 

And,  rushing  off  his  helm. 

Forthwith  he  strucke  his  necke  in  two ; 

And  when  he  had  so  done. 
From  prison  threescore  knights  aud  four 

Deliverd  everye  one.  jj^g 
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But  first  I  will  declare  his  birth. 

And  what  his  mother  was, 
And  then  how  Robin  merrily 

Did  bring  his  knacks  to  passe. 

In  time  of  old,  when  fajries  us'd 

To  wander  in  the  night, 
And  through  kej-holes  swiftlj  glide. 

Now  marke  mj  story  right, 
Among  these  pretty  fairy  dves 

Was  Oberon,  their  king. 
Who  us'd  to  keepe  them  company 

Stiill  at  their  revelling. 

And  sundry  houses  they  did  use, 

But  one,  above  the  rest. 
Wherein  a  comely  lasse  did  dwell. 

That  pleas'd  King  Oberon  best. 
This  lovely  damsell,  neat  and  faire, 

So  courteous,  meek,  and  mild, 
As  sayes  my  booke,  by  Oberon 

She  was  begot  with  child. 

She  knew  not  who  the  father  was 

But  thus  to  all  would  say — 
In  night-time  he  to  her  still  came, 

And  went  away  ere  day. 
The  midwife  having  better  skill 

Than  had  this  new-made  mother. 
Quoth  she,  *  Surely  some  fairy  'twas» 

For  it  can  be  no  other.' 

And  so  the  old  wife  rightly  judg'd. 

For  it  was  so  indeed. 
This  fairy  shew'd  himself  most  kind. 

And  helpt  his  love  at  need; 
For  store  of  linnen  he  provides, 

And  brings  her  for  her  baby; 
With  dainty  cates  and  choised  fare, 

He  serv'd  her  like  a  lady. 

The  Christening  time  then  being  [come, 

Most  merry  they  [did  pass; 
The  gossips  dra[ined  a  cheerful  cup 

As  then  provided  was. 
And  Robin  was  [the  infant  call'd. 

So  named  the  [gossips  by; 
What  pranks  [he  played  both  day  and  night, 

111  tell  you  cer[tauily«  ^g. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Shewing  how  Bobin  Good^fellow  canriad  htmirilfc,  and  how  he  mn 

eweyfrooihlBBIothelr. 

[While  yet  he  was  a  little  la]d 

[And  of  a  tender  age,] 
He  us'd  much  waggish  tricks  to  men, 

As  they  at  him  would  rage. 
Unto  his  mother  they  complained, 

Which  grieved  her  to  heare, 
And  for  these  {uranks  she  threatned  him, 

He  should  have  whipping  cheare. 

If  that  he  did  not  leave  his  tricks, 

His  jeering  mooks  and  mowes; 
Qouth  she,  '  Thou  vile  untutor'd  youth, 

These  prankes  no  breeding  shewes: 
I  cannot  to  the  market  goe. 

But  ere  I  backe  returne. 
Thou  seofsf  my  neighbours  in  such  sort. 

Which  makes  my  heart  to  moume. 

But  I  will  make  you  to  repent 

These  things,  ere  I  have  done: 
I  will  no  favour  have  on  thee, 

Although  thou  beest  my  sonne.' 
Robin  was  grieVd  to  hear  these  words^ 

Whidi  she  to  him  did  say, 
But  to  prevent  his  punishment. 

From  her  he  run  way. 

And  travelling  long  upon  the  way. 

His  hunger  being  great, 
Unto  a  taylor's  house  he  came^ 

And  did  enteeat  some  meat: 
The  taylor  tooke  compassion  then 

Upon  this  pretty  youth, 
And  tooke  him  for  his  prentice  straight^ 

As  I  have  heard  in  truth. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


Baw  Robin  Qood-ADow  Mi  his  Mailer,  and  also  how  Oberon  told  him  he  ihoold 
be  tnraed  into  nhaX  thaipe  he  could  wiih  or  deaire. 

Now  Bobin  Grood-fellow,  being  pWt 

With  a  tajlor,  as  you  heare, 
He  grew  a  workman  in  short  space, 

^  well  he  pl/d  his  geare. 
He  had  a  gowne  which  must  be  made, 

Even  with  all  haste  and  speed. 
The  maid  must  have't  against  next  daj 

To  be  her  wedding  weed. 

The  taylor  he  did  labour  hard 

Till  twelye  a  dock  at  night; 
Betweene  him  and  his  serrant  then 

They  finished  aright 
The  gowne,  but  putting  on  the  sleeves: 

Quodi  he  unto  his  man, 
*  Be  goe  to  bed:  whip  on  the  sleeves 

As  fast  as  ere  70a  can.' 

So  Bobin  straightway  takes  the  gowne 

And  bangs  it  on  a  pin, 
Then  takes  the  sleeves  and  whips  the  gowne^ 

Till  daj  he  nere  did  lin. 
His  master  rising  in  the  mome, 

And  seeing  what  he  did. 
Begun  to  chide;  quoth  Bobin  then, 

'  I  doe  as  I  was  bid.' 

His  Master  then  the  gowne  did  take, 

And  to  his  worke  aid  fall: 
By  that  time  he  had  done  the  same^ 

The  maid  for  it  did  calL 
Quoth  he  to  Robin,  *  Groe  thy  wayca 

And  fetch  the  renmants  hither. 
That  yesterday  we  left,'  said  he, 

'  Weel  br^e  our  fasts  together.' 

Then  Robin  hies  him  up  the  staires 

And  brings  the  remnants  downe, 
Which  he  £d  know  his  master  sav'd 

Out  of  the  woman's  gowne.  .^^ 
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The  tajlor  he  was  vext  at  this; 

He  meant  remnants  of  meat, 
That  this  good  woman,  ere  she  wenty 

Might  tibiere  her  br^fast  eate. 

Quoth  she,  *  This  is  a  breakfast  good, 

I  tell  you,  friend,  indeed; 
And  to  requite  your  love,  I  will 

Send  for  some  drinke  with  speed*' 
And  Robin  he  must  goe  for  it 

With  all  the  speed  he  may: 
He  takes  the  pot  and  money  too^ 

And  runnes  from  thence  away. 

When  he  had  wandred  all  the  day, 

A  good  way  from  the  towne, 
Unto  a  foreste  then  he  came; 

To  sleepe  he  laid  him  downe. 
Then  Oberon  came,  with  all  his  elves^ 

And  danc'd  about  his  sonne, 
With  musick  pleasing  to  the  earei 

And,  when  that  it  was  done. 

King  Oberon  layes  a  scroule  by  him, 

That  he  might  understand 
Whose  Sonne  he  was,  and  how  hee*d  grant 

Whatever  he  did  demand: 
To  any  forme  that  he  did  please 

Himselfe  he  would  translate; 
And  how  one  day  hee'd  send  for  him 

To  see  his  fairy  state. 

Then  Robin  longs  to  know  the  truth 

Of  this  mysterious  skill. 
And  tumes  himselfe  into  what  shape 

He  thinks  upon  or  wilL 
Sometimes  a  neighing  horse  was  he^ 

Sometimes  a  gruntling  hog, 
Sometimes  a  bird,  sometimes  a  crow. 

Sometimes  a  snarling  dog. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

How  Robin  Goodpfelloir  was  meny  at  the  BridebooM. 

Now  Robin  having  got  this  art, 

He  oft  would  make  good  sporty 
And  bearing  of  a  wedding  day, 

He  makes  him  ready  for't. 
Most  like  a  joviall  fidler  then 

He  dresthimselfe  most  gay, 
And  goes  unto  the  wedding  house, 

There  on  his  crowd  to  play. 

He  welcome  was  unto  this  feast, 

And  merry  they  were  all; 
He  play'd  and  sung  sweet  songs  aU  day, 

At  night  to  sports  did  fall. 
He  first  did  put  the  candles  out. 

And  being  in  the  dark. 
Some  would  he  strike,  and  some  would  pinch. 

And  then  sing  like  a  lark. 

The  candles  being  light  againe. 

And  things  wdU  and  quiet, 
A  goodly  posset  was  brought  in 

To  mend  their  former  diet. 
Then  Robin  for  to  have  the  same 

Did  turn  him  to  a  beare; 
*  Straight  at  that  sight  the  people  all 

Did  run  away  for  feare. 

Then  Robin  did  the  posset  eate, 

And  having  serv'd  them  so. 
Away  goes  Robin  with  all  haste. 

Then  laughing  hoe,  hoe,  hoe! 


CHAPTER  V. 

Dedarfaig  how  Bobin  Good-fidlow  senrod  an  old  lediaroui 

There  was  an  old  man  had  a  neeoe, 
A  very  beauteous  maid; 

To  wicked  lust  her  unkle  sought 
This  faire  one  to  perswade. 
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But  she  a  young  man  lov'd  too  deare 

To  give  consent  thereto; 
*Twas  Robin's  chance  upon  a  time 

To  heare  their  grieyo:us  woe. 
*  Content  jourselfe,'  then  Robin  saiesy 

'  And  I  wiU  ease  your  griefe, 
I  have  found  out  an  excellent  way 

That  will  yeeld  you  reliefe/ 

He  sends  them  to  be  married  straight. 

And  he,  in  her  disguistf, 
Hies  home  with  all  the  speed  he  may 

To  blind  her  uncle's  eyes: 
And  there  he  plyes  his  work  amaine^ 

Doing  more  in  one  houre, 
Such  was  his  skill  and  workmanship, 

Than  she  could  doe  in  foure. 


The  old  man  wondred  for  to  see 

The  worke  goe  on  so  fast, 
And  there  withall  more  worke  doth  he 

Unto  good  Robin  cast. 
Then  Robin  said  to  his  old  man, 

*  Grood  unde^  if  you  please 
To  grant  me  but  one  ten  pound, 

TU.  yeeld  your  love-miit  ease.' 


*  Ten  pounds,'  quoth  he,  *  I  will  give  thcc. 

Sweet  neeoe,  with  all  my  heart, 
So  thou  wilt  grant  to  me*  thy  love, 
To  ease  my  troubled  heart' 

*  Then  let  me  a  writing  have,'  quothe  he, 

'  From  your  owne  hand  with  speed, 
That  I  may  mi^y  my  sweet-heart 
When  I  have  done  this  deed.' 


The  old  man  he  did  give  consent 

That  he  these  things  should  have. 
Thinking  that  it  had  bin  his  neece, 

That  did  this  bargain  crave; 
And  unto  Robin  then  quoth  he, 

*  My  gentle  n[eece,  behold, 
Groe  thou  into  [thy  chamber  spone^ 

And  lie  goe  [bring  the  gold,' 


ROBIN  GOODFELLOW. 


When  he  into  [the  chamber  osane. 

Thinking  infdeed  to  play, 
Straight  Robin  [upon  him  doth  fall. 

And  carries  h[im  away 
Into  the  chambrer  where  the  two 

Faire  lovers  [did  abide, 
And  gives  to  th[em  their  ankle  old, 

I9  and  the  g[old  beside. 

The  old  man  [vainly  Robin  sought, 

So  man[y  ^apes  he  tries; 
Sometilmes  he  was  a  hare  or  hound, 

Som[etimes  like  bird  he  flies. 
The  [more  he  strove  the  less  he  sped, 

Thfe  lovers  all  did  see; 
And  [thus  did  Robin  favour  them 

Full  [kind  and  merrilie. 


[Thus  Robin  lived  a  merry  life 

As  any  could  enjoy, 
Itfongst  country  farms  he  did  resort^ 

And  oft  would  folks  annoy:] 
But  if  the  maids  doe  call  to  hiniy 

He  still  away  will  goe 
In  knavish  sort,  and  to  himselfe 

He'd  laugh  out  hoe,  hoe,  hoe! 

He  oft  would  beg  and  crave  an  almea^ 

But  take  nought  that  they'd  give: 
In  several!  shapes  he'd  gull  the  world 

Thus  madly  did  he  live. 
Sometimes  a  cripple  he  would  seeme, 

Sometimes  a  souldier  brave: 
Sometimes  a  fox,  sometimes  a  hare; 

Brave  pastimes  would  he  have. 

Sometimes  an  owle  he'd  seeme  to  be. 

Sometimes  a  skipping  frog; 
Sometimes  a  kime,  in  Irish  shape, 

To  leape  ore  mire  or  bog: 
Sometime  he'd  counterfeit  a  voyce, 

And  travellers  call  astray, 
Sometimes  a  walking  fire  he'd  be, 

And  lead  them  from  their  way. 
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Most  faire  and  comely, 

And  of  com^  grace  was  she. 

Although  in  simple  attire: 
She  sung  full  sweetly, 
With  pleasant  vojce  melodiously, 

Wluch  set  th^  IjQrd's  heart  on  fire. 
The  more  hQ  lftokt»  the  more  he  might; 
Beauty  br^  Us  heart's  delight, 

And  to  tibls  com^  damsell  then  he  went. 
Grod  S|feed,  quoth  he,  thou  famous  flower, 
Faire  mistresse  of  this  homely  bower 

Where  love  and  verto^  ^el  witik  sweet  oimtait. 

With  conidy  gestiirib. 
And  modest  mold  behavioiii^ 

She  biiMm  welcome  then: 
She  entertained  him 
Li  faithful  friendly  mann€^» 

And  all  his  gentlemen. 
The  noble  Marquesse 
In's  heart  felt  such  a  fiame 

Which  set  his  sences  at  strife: 
Quoth  he,  faire  maiden. 
Shew  me  soone  what  is  thy  name, 

I  meane  to  make  thee  my  wife. 
Grissell  is  my  name,  quoth  she, 
Far  unfit  for  your  degree, 

A  silly  maiden  and  of  parents  poore. 
Nay,  Grissell,  thou  art  rich,  he  said, 
A  yertuous,  faire,  and  comely  maid; 

Grant  me  thy  love,  and  I  will  aske  no  more. 


Bow  the  MarqiM«e  married  fidre  Qrlnel,  and  bow  the  Lord*  dedred  him  to 
pot  her  away,  because  she  was  of  so  meaae  a  blood. 

At  length  she  consented. 
And  b^ng  both  contented. 

They  married  were  with  speed; 
Her  country  russet 
Was  chang'd  to  silke  and  velyet, 

As  to  her  state  agreed- 
And  when  that  she 
Was  trimly  tyred  in  the  same, 

Her  beauty  shined  most  bright, 
Farre  staining  every 
Other  faire  and  princely  dame 

That  did  appeare  in  her  sight. 
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Many  envied  her  therefore, 
Because  she  was  of  parents  poore, 

And  'twixt  her  lord  and  she  great  strife  did  raise. 
Some  said  this,  and  some  said  that, 
And  some  did  call  her  beggar's  brat, 

And  to  her  lord  they  would  her  oft  dispraise. 

Of  noble  Marquesse, 

Quoth  they,  why  dost  thou  wrong  us^ 

Thus  basely  for  to  wed. 
That  might  have  gotten 
An  honourable  lady 

Into  your  princely  bed? 
Who  will  not  now 
Tour  noble  issue  still  deride 

Which  shall  hereafter  be  borne, 
That  are  of  blood  so  base 
Borne  by  the  mother's  side? 

The  which  will  bring  them  in  scorn. 
Put  her,  therefore,  quite  away 
And  take  to  you  a  lady  gay. 

Whereby  your  linage  may  renowned  be. 
Thus  every  day  they  seem'd  to  prate, 
That  maliced  Grissels  good  estate, 

Who  all  this  while  tooke  it  most  patiently. 


How  the  noble  Uarqaum  bad  two  Chfldren  bjr  Patient  Ori«eIl,  bow  be  win 
Ibr  tbem,  and  told  bar  they  miut  be  mnrthered,  and  of  her  pfcfleneei. 

When  that  the  Marquesse 

Did  see  that  they  were  bent  thus 

Against  his  faithfull  wife, 
Whom  he  most  dearely, 
Tenderly  and  entirely 

Beloved  as  his  life; 
Minding  in  secret 
For  to  prove  her  patient  heart, 

Thereby  her  foes  to  disgrace; 
Thinking  to  shew  her 
A  hard  discourteous  part. 

That  men  might  pitty  her  case» 
Great  with  child  this  lady  was. 
And  at  last  it  came  to  passe, 

Two  goodly  children  at  one  birth  she  had. 
A  son  and  daughter  God  had  sent, 
Which  did  her  father  wel  content, 

And  which  did  diake  their  motfiet's  heiirt  full  glad.  ^^^ 
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Great  royall  feasting 

Was  at  these  childrens*  ehristening. 

And  princely  triumph  made; 
Six  weeks  together, 
All  nobles  that  came  thither, 

Were  entertaind  and  staid: 
And  when  all  these  pleasant 
Sporting  quite  were  done, 

The  Marquesse  a  messenger  sent 
For  his  young  daughter, 
And  his  pretty  smOing  sonne^ 
.    Declaring  his  fuU  intent, 
How  that  the  babes  must  murthred  be; 
For  so  the  Marquesse  did  decree. 

Come  let  me  have  the  children,  then  he  said. 
With  that  faire  Grissell  wept  full  sore, 
She  wrung  her  hands,  and  said  no  more. 

My  gracious  lord  must  haye  his  will  obe/d. 


Of  tht  gret  forrow  tlut  Patient  OriMel  madt  Ibr  her  chUdren. 

She  tooke  the  babies. 

Even  from  the  nursing  ladies, 

Betweene  her  tender  armes: 
She  often  wishes, 
With  many  sorrowful  kisses. 

That  she  might  ease  their  harmes. 
Farewell,  farewell, 
A  thousand  times,  my  children  deare. 

Never  shall  I  see  you  againe: 
^Tis  long  of  me, 
Your  sad  and  wofull  mother  here 

For  whose  sake  both  must  be  alaine. 
Had  I  beene  borne  of  royall  race, 
You  might  have  lived  in  happy  case; 

But  you  mu9t  dye  for  my  unworthinesae. 
Come,  messenger  of  death  (quoth  she) 
Take  my  dearest  babes  to  thee, 

And  to  their  father  my  complaints  ezpressa. 
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He  tooke  the  children, 
And  to  his  noble  master 

He  brought  them  both  with  speed; 
Who  in  secret  sent  them 
Unto  a  noble  lady. 

To  be  brought  up  in  deed. 
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Then  to  fiure  Grissell 
"With  a  heavy  heart  he  goes, 

Where  she  sate  mildly  all  alone: 
A  pleasant  gesture 
And  a  lovely  looke  she  shewesy 

As  if  no  griefe  she  had  knowne, 
(Qd  he)  my  children  now  are  slaine: 
yfhat  thinks  fair  Grissel  of  the  same? 

Sweet  Grissely  now  declare  thy  mind  to  me. 
Sith  you,  my  lord,  are  pleased  with  it, 
Poore  Grissel  thinks  the  action  fit: 

Both  I  and  mine  at  your  command  will  be. 


Bow  Patient  Qxiaiel  wm  partad  tnm  iha  noble  Blarqaesae,  and  lent  to 
her  Ikther  agalne,  and  of  a  great  manriage  waa  prepared  the  leoond 
matdiof  the  Marqaeaae. 

My  nobles  murmur, 

Faire  Grissell,  at  thy  honour 

And  I  no  joy  can  have, 
Tin  thou  be  banisht 
Both  from  the  court  and  presence^ 

As  they  ui\justly  crave. 
Thou  must  be  stript 
Out  of  thy  stately  garments  all; 

And  as  thou  camest  to  me. 
In  homely  gray. 
Instead  of  bisse  and  purest  paD, 

Now  all  thy  doatldng  must  be; 
My  lady  thou  must  be  no  more. 
Nor  I  tiiy  lord,  which  grieves  me  sore. 

The  poorest  life  must  now  content  thy  mind. 
A  groat  to  thee  I  must  not  give. 
Thee  to  maintaine  while  I  doe  live; 

Against  my  Grissell  such  great  foes  I  find. 

When  gentle  Grissell 

Did  heare  these  wofull  tidings 

The  teares  stood  in  her  eyes^ 
Nothing  she  answered. 
No  words  of  discontentment 

Did  from  her  lips  arise. 
Her  velvet  gowne 
Meet  patiently  she  stripped  o% 

Her  kirde  of  silke  with  the  same: 

Her  russet  gowne 

Was  brought  agune  with  many  a  scoffer 

To  beare  them  herself  she  did  finune. 
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When  she  was  drest  in  iMs  array. 
And  was  ready  to  part  away, 

God  send  long  life  unto  my  lord,  qiioth  she, 
Let  no  offence  be  found  in  this, 
To  give  my  lo^e  a  parting  kisse. 

With  watery  eyes,  farewell,  my  deare,  said  he. 
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How  Pfttiont  QriMol  wiM  sent  for  to  the  ifeddini;,  mad  of  hw 
great  hniolUty  and  patience. 

From  princely  palace 
Unto  her  &ther's  cottage 

Poore  Grissell  now  is  gone. 
Full  sixteene  winters 
She  lived  there  contented; 

No  wrong  she  thought  up<Hi. 
And  at  that  time  through 
All  the  land  the  speeches  went 

The  Marquesse  should  mampi  be 
Unto  a  noble  lady  great, 
Of  high  descent; 

And  to  the  same  all  parties  did  agree. 
The  Marquesse  sent  for  iGrrissdl  faire. 
The  brides  be4-cb9niber  to  prepare, 

That  nothing  therein  might  be  found  awry. 
The  bride  was  with  her  brother  corne^ 
Which  was  great  joy  to  i|U  and  son^e; 

But  Grissell  tooke  all  this  most  pati^tly. 

And  in  the  morning, 

When  as  they  should  be  wedded, 

Her  patience  there  was  tride: 
Grissel  was  charged 
fierselfe  in  friendly  manner 

For  to  attire  the  bride. 
Most  willingly 
She  gave  consent  to  doe  the  same; 

The  bride  in  bravery  was  dresti 
And  presently 
The  noble  Marquesse  thither  came 

With  all  his  lords  at  his  request 
01  Grissell,  I  would  aske  of  thee, 
J£  to  this  match  thou  wilt  agree? 

Methipl^  thy  lookes  are  waxed  wondrous  coy. 
With  that  they  all  began  to  smiley 
And  Griss^  she  replied  the  whUe^ 

God  s^d  lord  Migrquesse  many  ye<M%  (vf  joy 


How  the  MirqaflMe,  being  moTed  with  her  patienoe,  gave  her  two  ohildrea. 

were  friends,  and  after  lired  in  peaces 

The  Marquesse  was  moved 

To  see  his  best  beloved  ; 

Thus  patient  in  distresse. 
He  stept  unto  her, 
And  by  the  hand  he  tooke  her; 

These  words  he  did  expresse:— 
Thou  art  my  bride, 
And  all  the  bride  I  meane  to  have: 

These  two  thy  own  children  be. 
The  youthfull  lady 
On  her  knees  did  blessing  crave, 

Her  brother  as  well  as  she. 
And  you  that  envied  her  estate. 
Whom  I  have  made  my  loving  mate, 

Now  blush  for  shame,  and  honour  vertnons  life. 
The  chronicles  of  lasting  fame 
Shall  evermore  extol  the  name 

Of  Patient  Grissel,  my  most  constant  wife. 

[The  itarj  of  Patient  Orieiell  waa  first  told  to  English  readers  by  the  fhthir  9t  Bi^Uah 
poetry.  In  whose  deUgfatflil*Canterbar3r  Tales' it  is  gifen  as  thalof  the  Clerk  of  dtniird.  The 
Clerit,  speaUnf  ftr  his  ereator,  says  he  had  heard  it  from  Petnreh  at  Padua.  Howerer  this 
■right  be^  certiin  It  is,  that  Petraieh  was  aoqnalnted  with  the  stocy,  to  •  letter  has  been 
tftSiMiiiil,  In  which  he  sends  Boobaoeio •  Latin Teraloii of  tt.  Whether  Boecacdo  was  pr«- 
vlo«i|ya0«aalBt0dwlthtt,  or  was  indebted  to  It  In  the  first  instance  to  Fetraff«h«  he  gaTe  It 
ft  place  hi  his  Decameron,  which  indeed  is  the  earliest  work  fat  which  It  has  been  tomd. 
*TlM  Frsnoh,*  howerer,  *lay  daim  to  tt,'  and  broo^t  it  on  the  stage  in  Paris  as  early  as  1 89t. 
(Wartoa,HistEng.  Poetry,  11.  S51;  edit.  18S4,)  MMi  the  Germans  in  lUO.  It  was  also  made 
the  Ibiiiatkn  of  •  *Pleasant  Oomodie»'  by  Dekker,  Chettle,  and  Haoghton,  whidi  was  edited, 
•  tor  years  ago^  to  the  Shakespeare  Society,  by  J.  P.  Collier,  Esq.,  to  whose  *  Introdnction' 
wt  Boal  rete  the  reader  who  dosbes  tothar  intormatlfln  respecting  itij 
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.       HtdAbm,) 

id  main  ^iH  JhU.'    S    -"- 

m'  BonoftlutfraiDvUcbbs  prlottil.  TbnB  ih  In 
'lit  ■unanticiMdbjUin.kbiadiUBlnBiicfticd-iCDl 
:i"       iDtlwBrillihUuUDra.  oititlad-TlM^igudNi 

Mm.'  pHnUd  '  bj  W.  0„  iwd  W  ba  Mid  bj  th*  Boofc- 
ullan  In  Pje  Camr  uid  Loodon  Biidga/  And  rinM 
Mr.  CalllBr-i  ivprint  wM  w^Ot,  Oit  Kimticagli*  Oollaetlaa 


Dtbar  ADpy.  Aim  la  bnA^dda.  Bad 
or  vblcli  Tlria  but  Iklla  frsn 


>  OHE  htiarken  to  me  all  around. 
And  1  trill  tell  you  a  merry  tale 
Of  a  North umberlaad  roan  tliat  held  aoatt 
ground, 
Which  was  the  King's  land,  in  a  dale. 


A  POORE  NORTHERNE  MAN. 


He  was  borne  and  bred  thereupon. 
And  his  father  had  dwelt  there  long  before^ 

Who  kept  a  good  house  in  that  country. 
And  staved  the  wolfe  from  off  his  doore. 

Now  for  this  farm  the  good  old  man 

Just  twenty  shillings  a-year  did  pay. 
At  length  came  cruell  death  with  lus  dart» 

And  this  old  farmer  he  soone  did  slay; 

Who  left  behind  him  an  aulde  wife  then, 

That  troubled  was  with  mickle  paine^ 
And  with  her  cruches  she  walkt  about^ 

For  she  was  likewise  blinde  and  lame* 

When  that  his  corpes  were  laid  in  the  grave, 
His  eldest  sonne  possesse  did  the  farme. 

At  the  same  rent  as  the  father  before: 

He  took  great  paines  and  thought  no  harme. 

By  him  there  dwelt  a  Lawyer  false, 

That  with  his  farme  was  not  content. 
But  over  the  poore  man  still  hang'd  his  nose^ 

Because  he  did  gather  the  King's  rent. 

This  farme  layd  by  the  Lawyer's  land, 
Which  this  vild  kerne  had  a  mind  unto: 

The  deele  a  good  conscience  had  he  in  his  bulke^ 
That  sought  this  poore  man  for  to  undoe. 

He  told  him  he  his  lease  had  forfite. 
And  that  he  must  there  no  longer  abide: 

The  King  by  such  lownes  hath  mickle  wrong  done^ 
And  for  you  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

The  poore  man  pray'd  him  for  to  cease. 
And  content  himselfe,  if  he  would  be  willing; 

And  picke  no  vantage  in  my  lease. 
And  I  will  give  thee  forty  shilling. 

Its  neither  forty  shillings^  no  forty  pound, 
Ise  warrant  thee,  so  can  agree  thee  and  me^ 

Unlesse  thou  yield  me  thy  farme  so  rounds 
And  stand  unto  my  curtesie. 

The  poore  man  said  he  might  not  do  sa; 

His  wife  and  his  beames  will  make  him  ill  warkew 
If  thou  wilt  with  my  farme  let  me  ga. 

Thou  seemes  a  good  fellow,  Ise  give  thee  five  marke* 


THE  KING  AND 


The  Lawyer  would  not  be  so  content, 
But  farther  in  f^e  matter  he  means  to  smelL 

The  neighbouTB  bad  the  poore  man  provide  his  rent, 
And  make  a  fmbmisskm  to  the  King  faimselL 

This  poore  man  now  was  in  a  great  stond, 

His  senses  they  were  almost  wood: 
I  thinke,  if  he  had  not  tooke  grace  in 's  mind, 

That  he  would  never  againe  beene  good. 

His  head  was  troubled  in  sach  a  bad  plight^ 
As  though  his  eyes  were  apple  gray; 

And  if  good  learaing  he  had  not  tooke, 
He  wod  a  cast  himselfe  away. 

A  doughty  heart  he  then  did  take. 
And  of  his  mother  did  blessing  crave, 

Taking  farewell  of  his  wife  and  beames; 
It  earned  his  heart  th^n  thus  to  leave. 

Thus  parting  with  ^e  teares  in  his  eyne, 

ELis  bob-taild  dog  he  out  did  call: 
Thou  salt  gang  wiUi  me  to  the  King: 

And  so  he  tooke  his  leave  of  them  all. 

He  had  a  humble  staffe  on  his  backe, 

A  jerkin,  I  wat,  that  was  of  gray. 
With  a  good  blue  bonnet,  he  thought  it  no  lacke; 

To  the  King  he  is  ganging  as  fast  as  he  may 

He  had  not  gone  a  mile  oat  o'  th'  toone, 
But  one  of  his  neighbours  he  did  espy: 

How  far  ist  to  th'  King?  for  thither  am  I  boone 
As  fast  as  ever  I  can  hye. 

I  am  sorry  for  you,  neighbour,  he  sayd. 

For  your  simplicity  I  make  mone: 
Ise  warrant  you,  you  may  ask  for  the  King, 

When  nine  or  ten  dayes  journey  you  have  gone. 

Had  I  wist  the  Hlng  wond  so  farre, 

Ise  neere  a  sought  him  a  mile  out  o'  th'  toone: 

Hes  either  a  sought  me,  or  wee'd  neere  a  come  nare; 
At  home  I  had  rather  spent  a  crowne. 

Thus  past  he  alang  many  a  weary  mile, 
In  raine,  and  wet,  and  in  foule  mire. 
That  ere  he  came  to  lig  in  his  bed» 
3yg  His  dog  and  he  full  ill  did  tire. 


A  POORB  NORTHEENE  MAN. 


Hard  they  did  fare  their  charges  to  sav^ 
But  alas  hungry  stomackes  outcrie  for  meate^ 

And  many  a  sup  of  oold  water  they  dranke. 
When  in  the  lang  way  they  had  nought  to  eate. 

Full  lile  we  know  his  hard  griefe  of  mind. 

And  how  he  did  long  London  to  ken; 
And  yet  he  thought  he  should  finde  it  at  last. 

Because  he  met  so  many  men. 

At  length  the  top  of  kirkes  he  spide, 
And  houses  so  thicke  that  he  was  agast: 

I  thinke,  quoth  he,  their  land  is  full  deere, 
For  there's  nought  that  here  lies  wast. 

Put  when  he  came  into  the  city  of  London, 
Of  every  man  for  the  King  he  did  calL 

They  told  him  that  him  he  neede  not  feare, 
For  the  King  he  lies  now  at  Whitehall 

For  Whitehall  he  then  made  inquire; 

But  as  he  passed  strange  geere  he  saw: 
The  hulkes  with  such  gue  gaws  were  dressed. 

That  his  mind  a  tone  side  it  did  draw. 

Gud  Grod,  unto  himselfe  he  did  say. 

What  a  deele  a  place  I  am  come  unto! 
Had  a  man,  I  thinke,  a  thousne  pounds  in's  purser 

Himselfe  he  might  quickly  here  undoe. 

At  night  then  a  lodging  him  a  got, 

And  for  his  supper  he  then  did  pay: 
He  told  the  host  then  heed  goe  lig  in  his  bed. 

Who  straight  took  a  candle  and  shewd  him  the  way. 

Then  with  spying  of  farlies  in  the  citie, 
Because  he  had  never  been  there  beforne. 

He  lee  so  long  a  bed  the  next  day. 
The  Court  was  remov'd  to  Windsor  that  morno. 

You  ha  laine  too  long  then,  then  said  his  host, 
You  ha  laine  too  long  by  a  great  while: 

The  King  is  now  to  Windsor  gone; 
He's  farther  to  seeke  by  twenty  mile. 

I  thinke  I  waa  curst,  then  said  the  poore  man; 

If  I  had  been  wise  I  might  ha  consider: 
Belike  the  King  of  me  has  gotten  some  weet: 

He  had  neere  gone  away  had  not  I  come  hither. 
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He  fled  not  for  yoii,  said  the  hoste; 

But  hie  yon  to  Windsor  as  fast  as  you  may: 
Be  sure  it  will  requite  your  cost, 

For  looke,  what's  past  the  King  will  pay* 

But  when  he  came  at  Windsor  Castle, 
With  his  humhle  staff  upon  his  backe, 

Although  the  gates  wide  open  stood, 

He  layd  on  them  till  he  made  um  cracke. 

Why,  stay!  pray  friend,  art  mad?  quoth  the  Porter, 
What  makes  thee  keepe  this  stirre  to  day? 

Why,  I  am  a  tenant  of  the  Kings, 
And  have  a  message  to  him  to  say. 

The  King  has  men  enough,  said  the  Porter, 
Your  message  well  that  they  can  say. 

Why,  there's  neere  a  knave  the  Eang  doth  keeper 
Shall  ken  my  secret  mind  to  day. 

I  were  told,  ere  I  came  from  home. 

Ere  I  got  thither  it  would  be  dear  bought: 

Let  me  in,  Ise  give  thee  a  good  single  penny, 

I  see  thou  wilt  ha  small,  ere  thou't  doe  for  nought. 

Gramercy,  said  the  Porter  then, 
Thy  reward's  so  greats  I  cannot  say  nay. 

Tender's  a  Nobleman  within  the  court. 
Be  first  heare  what  he  will  say. 

When  the  Porter  came  to  the  Nobleman, 
He  sayd  he  would  shew  him  a  pretty  sport: 

There's  sike  a  clowne  come  to  the  gate 
JLB  came  not  this  seven  yeares  to  the  Court. 

He  cals  all  knaves  the  King  doth  keepe; 

He  raps  at  the  gates  and  makes  great  din; 
He's  passing  liberall  of  reward; 

Heed  give  a  good  single  penny  to  be  let  in. 

Let  him  in,  sayd  the  Nobleman. 

Come  in,  fellow,  the  Porter  gan  say: 
If  thou  come  within  thy  selfe,  he  sayde^ 

Thy  staffe  behind  the  gate  must  stay. 

And  this  cuckolds  curre  must  lig  behind: 

What  a  deele,  what  a  cut  hast  got  with  thee. 
The  King  will  take  him  up  for  his  owne  sel, 
330  Ise  warrant,  when  as  he  him  doth  see. 
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Beshrew  thy  limbes,  then  said  the  poore  man; 

Then  majst  thou  count  me  foole  or  worse. 
I  wat  not  what  banckrout  lies  by  the  King; 

For  want  of  money  he  may  picke  my  purse. 

That's  to  be  fear'd,  the  Porter  said, 

Ise  wish  you  goe  in  well  armed; 
For  the  King  he  hath  got  mickle  company. 

And  among  them  all  you  may  soone  be  harmed. 

Let  him  in  with  his  staffe  and  his  dog,  said  the  Lord, 
And  with  that  he  gave  a  nod  with's  head,  and  beck 
with's  knee; 

If  yon  be  Sir  King,  then  said  the  poore  man, 
As  I  can  very  well  thinke  you  be; 

For  I  was  told  ere  I  came  from  home 

You're  the  goodliest  man  ere  I  saw  befome, 

With  so  many  jingle  jangles  about  ones  necke 
As  is  about  yours,  I  never  saw  none. 

I  am  not  the  King,  said  the  Nobleman, 

Fellow,  although  I  have  a  proud  coat. 
If  you  be  not  the  King,  helpe  me  to  the  speech  of  him» 

You  seeme  a  good  ^llow,  Ise  gi  you  a  groat. 

Gramercy,  said  the  Nobleman, 

The  reward's  so  great,  I  cannot  say  nay. 
He  go  know  the  Kings  pleasure,  if  I  can; 

Till  I  come  againe  be  sure  thou  stay. 

Heres  sike  a  staying,  then  said  the  poore  man; 

Belike  the  King's  better  than  any  in  our  countrey; 
I  might  be  gone  to  th'  farthest  nuke  i'  th'  house, 

Neither  lad  nor  lowne  to  trouble  me. 

When  the  Nobleman  came  to  the  King, 

He  said  he  would  shew  his  Grace  good  sport : 

Heres  such  a  downe  come  to  the  gate. 

As  came  not  this  seven  yeares  to  the  Court. 

He  cals  all  knaves  your  Highnesse  keepes. 
And  more  than  tiiat,  he  termes  them  worse. 

Heele  not  come  in  without  his  staffe  and  his  doggc, 
For  fare  some  bankrout  will  picke  his  purse. 

Let  him  in  with  his  staffe  and  his  dog,  said  our  ICng^ 

That  of  his  sport  we  may  see  some. 
Weele  see  how  heele  handle  everything, 

A0  soone  as  the  match  of  bowles  is  done.  381 
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Th3     Nobleman  led  him  through  many  a  i^oome. 

And  through  manj  agallerj  gay. 
What  a  deele  doth  the  l^ng  with  so  many  toome  housesi 

That  he  gets  um  not  fild  with  come  and  hay? 

What  gares  these  babies  and  babies  all? 

Some  ill  have  they  done  that  they  hang  by  the  walls : 
And  staring  aloft  at  the  golden  roofe  toppe. 

At  a  step  he  did  stumble,  and  downe  he  falles. 

Stand  up,  good  fellow,  the  Nobleman  sayd; 

What,  art  thou  drunke  or  blind,  I  trow? 
Ise  neither  am  blinde  nor  drunke,  he  sed. 

Although,  in  my  sowle,  you  oft  are  so. 

It  is  a  disease,  said  the  Lord  againe, 

That  many  a  good  man  is  troubled  withall. 

Quoth  the  Country  man  then,  yet  I  made  your  proud  stones 
To  kisse  my  backeside,  though  they  gave  me  «  falL 

At  last  they  spide  the  King  in  an  ally, 

Yet  from  his  game  he  did  not  start; 
The  day  was  so  hot,  he  cast  off  his  doublet; 

He  had  nothing  from  the  wast  up  but  his  shirts 

Loe,  yonder's  the  King,  said  the  Nobleman, 

Behold,  fellow,  loe,  where  he  goes. 
Beleevet  hee's  some  unthrifty  sayes  the  poore  man, 

That  has  lost  his  money  aoid  pawnd  Ms  cloathesiL' 

How  hapt  he  hath  gat  neere  a  coate  to  his  backe? 

This  bowling  I  like  not;  it  hath  him  undode. 
Ise  warrant  that  fellow  in  those  gay  doathes. 

He  hath  his  coyne  and  his  doublet  won. 

But  when  he  came  bef<Tc  the  King, 

The  Nobleman  did  his  curtesie: 
The  poore  man  followed  after  him. 

And  gave  a  nod  with  his  head  and  a  becke  with  his  knee. 

If  you  be  Sir  Ejng,  then  said  the  poore  man. 

As  I  can  hardly  thinke  you  be. 
Here  is  a  gude  fellow  that  brought  me  hither. 

Is  liker  to  be  the  King  than  ye. 

I  am  the  King,  his  Grace  now  sayd. 

Fellow,  let  me  thy  cause  understands 
If  you  be  Sir  King,  Ime  a  tenant  of  yours. 

That  was  borne  and  upbrougfat  within  your  ownrlande. 
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There  dwels  a  Lawyer  hard  by  me^ 

And  a  fault  in  my  lease  he  sayes  he  hath  found; 
And  all  was  for  felling  five  poore  ashes, 

To  build  a  house  upon  my  owne  ground* 

Hast  thou  a  lease  here?  said  the  King, 

Or  canst  thou  shew  to  me  the  deed? 
He  put  it  into  the  Eling's  owne  hand, 

And  said.  Sir,  'tis  here,  if  that  you  can  read. 

Why,  what  if  I  cannot?  said  our  King, 

Thst  which  I  cannot,  another  may. 
I  have  a  boy  of  mine  owne  not  seven  yeares  old, 

A  will  rcMtd  you  as  swift  as  yould  run  i'  th'  highway. 

Lets  see  thy  lease,  then  said  our  Eling. 

Then  from  his  blacke  boxe  he  puld  it  out. 
He  gave  it  into  the  Eangs  owne  band. 

With  four  or  five  knots  ty'd  fast  in  a  clout. 

Wast  neere  unloose  these  knots?  said  the  King: 
He  gave  it  to  one  that  behind  him  did  stay. 

It  is  a  proud  horse,  then  said  the  poore  man. 

Will  not  carries  owne  provinder  along  the  highway. 

Pay  me  forty  shillings,  as  Ise  pay  you, 

I  will  not  thinke  much  to  unloose  a  knot: 
I  would  I  were  so  occupied  every  day; 

Ide  unloose  a  score  on  um  for  a  groat. 

When  the  King  had  gotten  these  letters  to  read, 

And  found  the  truth  was  very  so; 
I  warrant  thee^  thou  hast  not  forfeit  ibj  lease. 

If  that  thou  hadst  felld  five  ashes  moe. 

I,  every  one  can  warrant  me. 

But  all  your  warrants  are  not  worth  a  flea, 
For  he  that  troubles  me  and  will  not  let  me  goe^ 

Neither  cares  £or  warrant  of  you  nor  me. 

The  Lawyer  he  is  sike  a  crafty  elfe, 
A  will  make  a  foole  of  twenty  such  as  me. 

And  if  that  I  said  gang  hang  mysel, 
Ise  trow,  he  and  I  sud  neere  agree. 

For  he's  too  wise  for  all  our  towne. 

And  yet  we  ha  got  crafty  knaves  beside. 
Heele  undoe  me  and  my  wife  and  bearnes : 

AlaSy  that  ever  I  saw  this  tidel  gg^ 
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Thoust  have  an  injunction,  said  our  King; 

From  troubling  of  thee  he  will  cease: 
Heele  either  shew  thee  a  good  cause  why, 

Or  eke  heele  let  thee  live  in  peace* 

What's  that  injunction?  said  the  poore  man, 

Grood  sir,  to  me  I  pray  you  say. 
Why,  it  is  a  letter  Be  cause  to  be  written; 

But  art  then  as  simple  as  thou  shewest  for  to  day? 

Why,  ift  be  a  letter,  Ime  neere  the  better; 

Keep't  to  yourselfe  and  trouble  not  me. 
I  could  a  had  a  letter  cheaper  written  at  home, 

And  neere  a  come  out  of  mine  owne  countrey. 

Thoust  have  an  attachment,  said  our  Ejng; 

Charge  all  thou  seest  to  take  thy  part. 
Till  he  pay  thee  an  hundred  pound, 

Be  sure  thou  never  let  him  start 

A,  wais  me  I  the  poore  man  saide  then; 

You  ken  no  whit  what  you  now  do  say. 
A  won  undoe  me  a  thousand  times. 

Ere  he  such  a  mickle  of  money  will  pay. 

And  more  than  this,  there's  no  man  at  all 
That  dares  anongst  him  for  to  lift  a  hand. 

For  he  has  got  so  much  guile  in  his  budget 
That  he  will  make  all  forfeit  their  land. 

It  any  seeme  against  thee  to  stand, 
Be  sure  thou  come  hither  straight  way. 

A,  many,  is  that  all  Ise  get  for  my  labour? 
Then  I  may  come  trotting  every  day. 

Thou  art  hard  a  beleefe,  then  said  our  King: 
To  please  him  with  letters  he  was  right  willing. 

I  see  you  have  taken  great  paines  in  writing, 
With  all  my  heart  Be  give  you  a  shilling. 

Be  have  none  of  thy  shilling,  said  our  King; 

Man,  with  thy  money  Grod  give  thee  win. 
He  threw  it  into  the  Kings  bosome; 

The  money  lay  cold  next  to  his  dun. 

Beshrew  thy  heart,  then  9aid  our  King; 
Thou  art  a  carle  something  too  bold: 
Dost  thou  not  see  I  am  hot  with  bowling? 
884  The  money  next  to  my  skin  lies  cold. 
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I  neere  wist  that  before,  said  the  poore  ma& 

Before  sike  time  as  I  came  hither. 
If  the  Lawyers  in  our  countrey  thought  'twas  cold. 

They  would  not  heape  up  so  much  together. 

The  Sang  called  up  his  Treasurer, 

And  bad  him  fetch  him  twenty  pound. 
If  ever  thy  errant  lye  here  away. 

He  beare  thy  charges  up  and  downe. 

When  the  poore  man  saw  the  gold  tendred. 

For  to  receive  it  he  was  willing. 
If  I  had  thought  the  King  had  so  mickle  gold, 

Beshrew  my  heart,  Ide  a  kept  my  shillhig. 

Now  farewell,  good  fellow,  quoth  the  King, 
See  that  my  command  you  well  doe  keepe; 

And  when  that  the  Lawyer  you  have  in  your  hands^ 
Looke  that  he  doe  pay  you  before  he  doe  sleepe. 

Gods  benison  light  on  your  soule,  then  he  sayd, 
And  send  you  and  yours  where  ever  you  gang: 

If  that  I  doe  ever  meete  with  your  fewd  foes, 

Ise  sweare  by  this  staffe  that  their  hide  I  won  bang. 

And  farewell,  brave  lads  now,  untr>  you  all; 

I  wod  all  mav  win  and  neane  of  you  leese. 
Haude;  take  this  same  tester,  among  you  awe; 

I  ken  that  you  courtiers  do  all  looke  for  fees. 

Thus  with  a  low  courtsie  of  them  he  tooke  leave, 

Thinking  from  the  court  to  take  his  way; 
But  some  of  the  gentlemen  then  of  the  Kings 

Would  needs  invite  him  at  dinner  to  stay. 

A  little  entreaty  did  soone  serve  his  tume: 
A  thought  himsel  as  good  a  man  as  them  alL 

But  where  (quoth  he)  sail  I  have  this  same  feast? 
Then  straightway  they  ushered  him  into  the  halL 

Such  store  of  choice  on  the  board  there  was  plasty 
That  made  the  countryman  much  for  to  muse. 

Quoth  he,  I  doe  think  you  are  all  crafty  knaves^ 
That  such  a  service  you  will  not  refuse. 

I  nere  saw  such  a  flipper  de  flapper  before, 

Here's  keele  I  do  think  is  made  of  a  whetstone : 

Beer's  dousets  and  flappjacks,  and  I  ken  not  what ; 
I  thinke,  in  the  worlde  such  feasts  there  is  none.        886 
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When  he  had  well  din'd  and  had  filled  his  panch, 
Then  to  the  wine  cellar  thej  had  him  straight  way, 

Where  they  with  brave  Claret  and  brave  old  Canary, 
They  with  a  foxe  tale  him  soundly  did  pay. 

So  hard  they  did  ply  him  with  these  strong  wines, 
That  he  did  wrong  the  long  seames  of  his  hose. 

That  two  men  were  faine  to  leade  him  up  stayres; 
So,  making  indentures^  away  then  he  goes. 

The  poore  man  got  home  next  Sunday; 

The  Lawyer  soone  did  him  espy. 
Oh,  Sir,  you  have  been  a  stranger  long, 

I  thinke  from  me  you  have  kept  you  by. 

It  was  for  you  indeed,  said  the  poore  man, 

The  matter  to  the  King  as  I  have  telL 
I  did  as  neighbours  put  it  in  my  head, 

And  made  a  submission  to  the  King  mysel. 

What  a  deel  didst  thou  with  the  King?  said  the  Lawyer; 

Could  not  neighbours  and  friends  agree  thee  and  me? 
The  deel  a  neighbour  or  friend  that  I  had. 

That  would  a  bin  sike  a  daies  man  as  he. 

He  has  gin  me  a  letter,  but  I  know  not  what  they  cal  't; 

But  if  the  King's  words  be  true  to.  me. 
When  you  have  read  and  perused  it  over, 

I  hope  you  will  leave  and  let  me  be. 

He  has  gin  me  another,  but  I  know  not  what  'tis; 

But  I  charge  you  all  to  hold  him  fast. 
Pray  you  that  are  learned  this  letter  reade; 

Which  presently  made  them  all  agast. 

Then  they  did  reade  this  letter  plaine. 

The  Lawyer  must  pay  him  a  hundred  pound. 

You  see  the  King's  letter,  the  poore  man  did  say. 
And  unto  a  post  he  sal  straight  way  be  bound. 

Then  unto  a  post  they  tide  him  fast^ 
And  all  men  did  rate  him  in  cruell  sort; 

The  lads  and  the  lasses,  and  all  the  towne 
At  him  had  great  glee,  pastime  and  sport. 

He  pay  it,  Be  pay  it,  the  Lawyer  said, 

The  attachment,  I  say,  it  is  good  and  faire; 
Tou  must  needes  something  credit  me, 
ggg  Till  I  moe  home  and  fetch  8on>«i  meare. 
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Credit!  nay  thats  it  the  Eong  forbad: 
He  bad,  if  I  got  thee,  I  should  thee  stay. 

The  Lawyer  payd  him  an  hundred  pound 
In  ready  money,  ere  he  went  away. 

Would  every  Lawyer  were  served  thus! 

From  troubling  poore  men  they  would  cease: 
They'd  either  show  them  a  good  cause  why, 

(hr  else  they'd  let  theiii  live  in  peace. 

And  thus  I  end  my  merry  tale. 

Which  shews  the  plain  man's  simplenesse, 

And  the  Eangs  great  mercy  in  righting  his  wrongs, 
And  the  lawyers  fraud  and  wickednesse. 

M.P. 


CTh4  Inltiali^  M.  P^  which,  as  will  be  seen,  an  appended  to  this  ballad,  ware  intoided,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Collier,  to  make  the  reader  soppoae  that  it  was  written  by  Martin  Paricer, 
the  oelebratodand  popolar  ballad-maker;  though  he  regardi  the  story  as  '  muoh  older  than 
1640.*  It  was  known  of  old,  by  the  name  of  *  Too  Good  to  be  Tma,*  ss  Mr.  Collier  showi: 
by  referenoe  to  Henslowe's  Diary,  (dnce  edited  by  him  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  ride 
pp.  904,  6, 7,)  and  the  second  of  two  itansaa  at  the  commencement  of  the  Bagfbrd  broadside 
mentioned  abore,  in  which  the  *  book'  from  which  the  author  profesieB  to  hsve  taken  the 
Ustoiy,*  is  called  *  The  Second  Lesson,  too  good  to  be  true.'    Those  stansas  are  as  follows  :^ 

*  To  dzlTe  swsy  the  weary  day, 
A  book  I  chanc*d  to  take  in  liand. 
And  therein  I  read  assuredly 
A  story,  ss  yon  shall  understand. 

Perusing  many  a  history  over. 

Amongst  the  leares  I  chano'd  to  view 
The  books  name,  and  the  tiUe  is  this. 

The  Second  Lesson,  too  good  to  be  true.* 

*lAmonBt*  ss  Mr.  Collier  remaiiu^  was  the  title  of  the  several  diTialoos  of  ooOeotieiM  of 
Hpular  histories.^ 
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Queen  Katherine  named,  as  stories  tell, 

Sometime  his  elder  brother's  wife, 
fij  wh)ch  unlawful  marriage  fell 

An  endless  trouble  during  life. 
fiut  such  kind  love  he  still  conceiv'd 

Of  his  fair  queen,  and  of  her  friends. 
Which  being  by  Spain  and  France  perceiv'd. 

Their  journeys  float  for  England  bends. 


And  with  good  leave  were  suffered 

Within  our  kingdom  here  to  stay  ; 
Which  multitudes  made  victuals  dear. 

And  all  things  else  from  day  to  day. 
For  strangers  then  did  so  increase. 

By  reason  of  King  Henry's  queen; 
And  priirilege  in  many  a  place 

To  dwell,  as  was  in  London  seen. 


Poor  tradesmen  had  small  dealing  then. 

And  who  but  straneers  bore  the  bell  7 
Which  was  a  grief  to  Englishmen, 

To  see  them  here  in  London  dwell. 
Wherefore,  Qod  wot,  upon  May  Eve, 

As  prentices  on  maying  went. 
Who  made  the  magistrates  believe 

At  all  to  have  no  other  intent. 


• 

But  such  a  May-ffame  it  was  known. 

As  like  in  London  never  were, 
For  by  the  same  full  many  a  one. 

With  loss  of  life  did  pay  full  dear. 
For  thousands  came  witn  Bilboa  blade. 

As  with  an  army  they  could  meet ; 
And  such  a  bloody  slaughter  made. 

Of  foreign  strangers  m  the  street. 


That  all  the  channels  ran  down  with  blood 

Li  every  street  where  they  remained ; 
Yea,  every  one  in  danger  stood. 

That  any  of  their  part  maintained. 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  old,  the  young. 

Beyond  the  seas  though  bom  and  bred, 
Byprentices  there  suffered  wrong, 

When  armed  thus  they  gathered  head. 
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Such  multitades  together  went. 

No  warlike  troops  could  them  withstand ; 
Nor  yet  hy  policy  them  preyent. 

What  they  by  force  thus  took  in  hand : 
Till  at  the  last  King  Henry's  power 

This  multitude  encompass' d  round, 
Where  with  the  strength  of  London's  tower. 

They  were  by  force  suppress'd  and  bound. 

And  hundreds  hang'd,  by  martial  law. 

On  sign-posts  at  their  master's  doors. 
By  which  we  rest  were  kept  in  awe, 

And  ftighted  from  such  loud  uproars. 
And  others  which  the  fact  repented, 

(Two  thousand  prentices  at  last). 
Were  all  unto  the  Idn^  presented. 

As  mayors  and  magistrates  thought  best. 

With  two  and  two  together  tied. 

Through  Temple-Bar  and  Strand  they  go, 
To  Westminster,  there  to  be  tried, 

^th  ropes  about  their  necks  also. 
But  such  a  cry  in  every  street 

Till  then  was  never  heard  nor  known. 
By  mothers  for  their  children  sweet. 

Unhappily  thus  overthrown. 


Whose  bitter  moans  and  sad  laments 

Possess  the  court  with  trembling  fear; 
Whereat  the  queen  herself  relents. 

Though  it  concem'd  her  country  dear. 
What  if,  quoth  she,  by  Spanish  blood 

Have  London's  stately  streets  been  wet. 
Yet  will  I  seek  this  country's  good, 

.\nd  pardon  for  these  young  men  get. 


Or  else  the  world  will  speak  of  me. 
And  say  Queen  Katherine  was  unkind ; 

And  judge  me  still  the  cause  to  be. 

These  young  men  did  these  fortunes  find. 

And  so,  disrobed  from  rich  attires. 
With  hair  hau^'d  down,  she  sadly  hies. 

And  of  her  gracioo^  lord  requires 
.  A  boon,  which  hardly  he  denies. 


ILL  BfAT-DAY. 
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The  Kves,"  (quoth  she),  "  of  all  the  hliDoms 

Yet  hudding  ffreen,  these  youths  I  crave  \  ' 
O,  let  them  not  hare  timeless  tomhs, 

For  nature  longer  Ihnits  gave  P' 
In  saying  so,  the  pearled  tears 

Fell  trickling  from  her  princely  eyes, 
Whereat  his  gentle  queen  he  cheers. 

And  says,  **  Stand  up,  sweet  lady,  rise ! 


The  lives  of  them  I  freely  give. 

No  means  this  kindness  shall  debar. 

Thou  hast  thy  boon,  and  they  may  live 
To  serve  me  in  my  Boulogne  war." 

No  sooner  was  this  pardon  given, 
But  peals  of  joy  rung  through  the  hall. 

As  though  it  thunder'd  down  from  heaven. 

The  queen's  renown  amongst  them  all. 

• 

For  which,  (kind  queen),  with  joyful  heart. 

She  gave  to  them  both  thanks  and  praise, 
And  so  from  them  did  gently  part. 

And  liv'd  beloved  all  her  days : 
And  when  King  Henry  stood  in  need 

Of  trusty  soldiers  at  command. 
These  prentices  prov'd  men  indeed. 

And  fear'd  no  foes  of  warlike  band. 


For  at  the  siege  of  Tours,  in  France, 

They  showed  themselves  brave  Englishmen : 
At  Boulogne  too  they  did  advance 

Saint  George's  lusty  standard  then. 
Let  Tourenne,  Toumay,  and  those  towns 

That  good  King  Henry  nobly  won, 
Tell  London's  prentices'  renowns. 

And  of  their  deeds  by  them  were  done. 


For  ill  Mav-day,  and  ill  May-games, 

Perform  d  in  young  and  tender  days. 
Can  be  no  hindrance  to  their  fames. 

Or  strains  of  manhood  any  ways. 
But  now  it  is  ordain'd  by  law. 

We  see  on  May-day's  eve  at  night. 
To  kegp  unruly  youths  in  awe. 

By  London's  watch  in  armour  briidit. 
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Still  to  prevent  the  like  misdeed, 
'Wltich  once  tbrougb  beadstrong  jronng  men  came; 

And  tbat's  the  cause  that  I  do  rea^ 
Mi^-da}'  doth  get  so  iU  a  name. 


[Til*  foDowfu  I ,  ... 

lB«nuu->  'Ol3BilU>,-of  tb*  ■bct'DponwUdi  UibtatkdbfOBBdML  Two  appraHnitf 
LaBdm,  pIvIbI  ■■■  >!>•  •tn*>>  Blxm  alncn  o'clock  on  Uu  Maj-itc  of  Of  jmr  ISIr,  In  oostoBi^ 
Uon  of  u  oidBT  ImMI  ■mi*  Uua  pnirtomlf ,  ceoulriiic  mil  ptnou  u  ba  niOitn  doon  In  bIh  M 
Bl(M,tk*«ld((muata>inidctBHtaam«  Uho.  Tba  ■niwtlcM  rMliMt.  ud  ta  Otlr  nl« 
TiiniiilitmiiMiijnf  rtilrfitlnintn  ihnlr  onlitoiirn  ih«i  ihi  ililmiinii  mi  finmliii  111  baoo- 
ncritolUi,  udbrtlw  Iooimm  or  UWIr  uombn,  tbgjliutaiMdWtlwptlnB,*iidMh«nd 
tbOMiAabadbMBMmmittidfoTBbadBiitimiigai;  minj  nf  nlinm  wii  it  llnl  llm  wliliil  h 
bflud,  wllhTutialwpiM]M«.Mik*ii4iuj,a(mi  tkatbH^fatiOfOM  uflrtfateMMatt. 
TlwLodllva'  w< SbBin bdnc ubU*  to  iwlaln  Ibaa br  panoulom  or  ton,  t^aatea 
IBrioo*  imh  to  tb«  lu«N  of  tmj  rteta  te«l(u>.  lAon,  MMmiknattnAr.  (iMrrjarttai- 
luljb)Uad,toDk*oHBbbdoai«.lilU(d*nrT  oaelbui  met  with  Umn,  udilBid  ■U&notti 
■iilbiotbarFlMWlWB™™l'l*d^*'noa>iMa'  Alltacib  ItaoBuliof  akrowAanndBinn. 
irith  lb*  •MlaUBH  of  tho  iou  of  court  an ,  ckHsd  tbo  itnota  of  Ih*  iloUn,  and  tooh  aoBbmof 
tbiDtalnain.  TvobuBdndaDdHnnlj^ahlnnbiaBdgallQ:  Imt.  tbimnb  till  llllwiiMliai 
of  Qb«b  KallHriiit,  not  abon  tatin  a  atlrtn  BiMtni  dcUb,  tbt  ——*■-*-  bilu  uiilMtJ  to 
apnar  btfoia  tin  Klna  at  WiilialutR,  la  -•■"-  •*■<•••  —^  1..1.—  .1 — .  .i-i ■ . .•_ 
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[Fran  *  Scottish  Traditional  Versions  of  Ancient  Ballads.'     Printed  by  the  Percy 
Bodetgr,  onder  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Dixon,  1845.] 


The  bonny  heir,  and  the  weel-faur'd  heir 
And  the  wearie  heir  o'  Linne, 

Yonder  he  stands  at  his  father's  yetts^ 
And  naebody  bids  him  come  in. 

01  see  for  he  gangs,  an'  see  for  he  stands, 

The  wearie  heir  o'  Linne; 
O!  see  for  he  stands  on  the  cauld  casey. 

And  nae  an'  bids  him  come  in. 

But  if  he  had  been  his  father's  heir. 

Or  yet  the  heir  o'  Linne; 
He  woldna  stand  on  the  cauld  oasey. 

Some  an'  wad  taen  him  in. 

Sing  ower  again  that  sang,  nourice. 

The  sang  ye  sang  jnst  noo; 
I  never  sang  a  sang  i'  my  life, 

But  I  wad  sing  ower  to  you. 

01  see  for  he  gangs,  an'  see  for  he  stands^ 

The  weary  heir  o^  Linne; 
01  see  for  he  stands  on  the  cauld  casey, 

An'  nae  an'  bids  him  come  in. 

But  if  he  had  been  his  father's  heir. 

Or  yet  the  heir  o'  Linne ; 
He  wadna  stand  on  the  cauld  casye^ 

Some  ane  wad  taen  him  in. 

When  his  father's  lands  a  sellin'  were^ 

His  daise  lay  wed  in  fauld, 
But  now  he  wanders  on  the  shores 

Baith  hungry,  weet,  and  cauld. 

As  Willie  he  gaed  down  the  toun. 
The  gentlemen  were  drinkin'; 

Some  bSade  gie  Willie  a  glass,  a  glass, 
And  some  bade  him  gie  nane; 

Some  bade  gie  Willie  a  glass,  a  glass, 
The  weary  heir  o'  Linne. 
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As  Willie  he  cam'  up  the  toun. 

The  fishers  were  a  sittin'; 
Some  bade  gie  Willie  a  fish^  a  fish. 

Some  bade  gie  him  a  fin; 
Some  bade  gie  him  a  fish,  a  fish. 

And  let  &e  palmer  gang. 

He  turned  him  richt  and  roun'  about^ 

As  will  as  a  woman  s  son; 
And  taen  his  cane  into  his  hand, 

And  on  his  way  to  Linne. 

His  nourrice  at  her  window  look'd. 

Beholding  dale  and  down, 
And  she  beheld  this  distressed  young  man. 

Gome  walkin*  to  the  town. 

Come  here,  come  here,  Willie,  she  said, 

And  set  yoursel'  wi  me; 
I  hae  seen  you  in  better  days, 

And  in  jovial  companie. 

Gie  me  a  sheave  o'  your  bread,  nourrice, 

And  a  bottle  o'  your  wine, 
And  111  pay  you  it  a'  ower  again. 

When  Tm  the  laird  o'  Linne. 

Ye'se  got  a  sheave  o*  my  bread,  Willie, 

And  a  bottle  o*  my  wine. 
An'  ye'll  pay  me  when  the  sea's  gang  dry. 

But  yell  ne'er  be  heir  o'  Linne. 

Then  he  turned  him  richt  and  roun'  about. 

As  will  as  a  woman's  son; 
And  aff  he  set,  and  bent  his  way, 

And  straightway  came  to  Linne.  . 

But  when  he  came  to  that  castle^ 
They  were  set  down  to  dine; 

A  score  o'  nobles  there  he  saw, 
Sat  drinking  at  the  wine. 

Then  some  bad'  gie  him  beef,  the  beer. 

And  some  bad'  gie  him  the  bane; 
And  some  bod'  gie  him  naething  at  a', 
394  But  let  the  paJmer  gang. 
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Then  out  it  speake  the  new  oame  lairdi 

A  saucie  word  spak'  he; 
JPut  roun'  the  cup,  gie  my  rival  a  sup, 

Lat  him  fare  on  his  way. 

Then  out  it  speaks  Sir  Ned  Magnew, 

Ane  o'  young  Willie's  kin; 
This  youth  was  ance  a  sprightlie  boy 

As  ever  lived  in  Linne. 

He  turned  him  richt  and  roun'  about. 

As  will  as  a  woman's  son; 
Then  minded  him  on  a  little  wee  key. 

That  his  mither  left  to  him. 

His  mither  left  him  this  little  wee  key 

A  little  before  she  deed; 
And  bad'  him  keep  this  little  wee  kee 

Till  he  was  in  maist  need. 

Then  forth  he  went,  an'  these  nobles  lefl* 

A'  drmkin'  in  the  room; 
Wi'  walkin'  rod  intill  his  land, 

He  walked  the  castle  roun'. 

There  he  found  out  a  little  door. 
For  there  the  wee  key  slippit  in; 

An'  there  he  got  as  muckle  red  gowd 
As  freed  the  lands  o'  linne. 

Back  through  the  nobles  then  he  went, 

A  saucie  man  was  then; 
m  tak'  the  cup  frae  this  new-come  laird^ 

For  he  ne'er  bad'  me  sit  doun. 

Then  out  it  speaks  the  new-come  laird. 

He  spak'  wi'  mock  an'  jeer, 
I'd  gie  a  seat  to  the  laird  o'  Linne, 

Sae  be  that  he  were  here. 

When  the  lands  o'  Linne  a  sellin'  were^ 

A'  men  said  they  were  free; 
This  lad  shdl  hae  them  frae  me  this  day 

If  hell  gie  the  third  pennie. 

I  tak'  ye  witness,  nobles  a', 

Gude  witnesses  ye'll  be; 
Fm  promis'd  the  lands  o'  Linne  this  day, 

If  I  gie  the  third  pennie* 
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Te've  taen  us  witnesses,  Willie,  thej  siud^ 

Gude  witnesses  well  be; 
Buy  the  lands  o'  Linne  who  likes. 

They'll  ne'er  be  bought  by  thee. 

He's  done  him  to  a  gamin'  table, 

For  it  stood  fair  and  clean; 
There  he  tauld  doun  as  much  rich  gowd 

As  freed  the  lands  o'  Linne. 

Thus  having  done,  he  tum'd  about, 

A  saucie  man  was  he; 
Tak'  up  your  monie,  my  lad,  he  says, 

Tak'  up  your  third  pennie. 

Aft  hae  I  gane  wi'  barefeet  cauld. 

Likewise  wi'  legs  fu'  bare; 
And  mony  day  walked  at  these  yetts 

Wi'  muckle  dool  an'  care. 

But  now  my  sorrow's  past  and  gane^ 

And  joy's  returned  to  me; 
And  here  Fve  gowd  enough  forbye, 

Ahin'  this  tMrd  pennie. 

As  Willie  he  gaed  doun  the  toun, 
There  he  craw'd  wonderous  cronse} 

He  ca'd  the  may  afore  them  a'. 
The  nourrice  o'  the  house. 

Come  here,  come  here,  my  nurse,  he  says^ 

111  pay  your  bread  and  wine; 
Seas  ebb  and  flow  as  they  wont  to  do^ 

Yet  I'm  the  laird  o'  Linne. 

An'  he  gaed  up  the  Gallowgate  port, 

His  hose  aboon  his  shoon; 
But  lang  ere  he  came  down  again 

Was  convoyed  by  lords  fifteen. 
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IN  THREE  PARTS. 


Pint,  giriDg  an  Mcoant  of  a  gentleman's  having  a  wild  eon,  and  who,  fbreeeelng  he  would  come 
to  poTerty,  had  a  cottage  built  with  one  door  to  it,  always  kept  fast ;  and  how,  on  his  dying  bed, 
he  charged  him  not  to  open  it  till  he  was  poor  and  slighted,  which  the  young  man  pnnnised 
he  would  perform.  Secondly,  of  the  young  man's  pawning  his  estate  to  a  Tintner,  who,  when 
poor,  kicked  him  out  of  doors ;  when,  thinking  it  time  to  see  his  legacy,  he  broke  open  the 
ooUage  door,  where,  instead  of  money,  he  found  a  gibbet  and  halter,  which  he  put  round  his 
neA,  and  Jumping  off  the  stool,  the  gibbet  broke,  and  a  thousand  poc.iJs  came  down  upon 
Ua  head,  which  lay  hid  hi  the  ceiling.  Thirdly,  of  his  redeemhog  his  estate,  and  fooling  the 
▼intner  out  of  two  hundred  pounds ;  who,  for  being  Jeered  by  his  neighbours,  cut  his  own 
throat.  And  lastly,  of  the  young  man's  refbnnation.  Very  pnpw  to  bo  read  by  all  who  are 
giTen  to  drunkenness. 

[From  *  Andent  Poema,  Ballads,  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry  of  En^and.'  Edited,  for  th« 
Petcy  SodeCj,  by  J.  H.  Dixon,  Esq.] 

YouNO  people  all,  I  pray  draw  near. 
And  listen  to  my  ditty  here; 
Which  subject  shews  that  drunkennest 
Brings  many  mortals  to  distress. 

As,  for  example,  now  I  can 
Tell  you  of  one,  a  gentleman. 
Who  had  a  very  good  estate. 
His  earthly  travails  they  were  great. 

We  understand  he  had  one  son 
Who  a  lewd  wicked  race  did  run; 
He  daily  spent  his  father's  store, 
When  moneyless,  he  came  for  more. 

The  father,  oftentimes  with  tears. 
Would  this  alarm  sound  in  his  ears; 
Son!  thou  dost  all  my  comfort  blast 
And  thou  wilt  come  to  want  at  last. 

The  son  these  words  did  little  mind, 
To  cards  and  dice  he  was  inclined; 
Feeding  his  drunken  appetite 
In  taverns,  which  was  his  delight. 

The  father,  ere  it  was  too  late, 
He  had  a  project  in  his  pate, 
Before  his  aged  days  were  run. 
To  make  provision  for  his  son. 
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Near  to  his  house,  we  understand, 
He  had  a  waste  plat  of  land, 
Which  did  but  little  profit  yield. 
On  which  he  did  a  cottage  build. 

The  WisC'Man's  Project  was  its  name^ 
There  were  few  windows  in  the  samei 
Only  one  door,  substantial  thing, 
Shut  by  a  lock,  went  by  a  spring. 

Soon  after  he  had  played  this  trick. 
It  was  his  lot  for  to  fall  sick; 
As  on  his  bed  he  did  lament, 
Then  for  his  drunken  son  he  sent. 

He  shortly  came  to  his  bed-side; 
Seeing  his  son,  he  thus  replied: 
I  have  sent  for  you  to  make  my  will. 
Which  you  must  faithfully  fulfiL 

In  such  a  cottage  is  one  door. 
Ne'er  open  it,  do  thou  be  sure, 
Until  thou  art  so  poor,  that  dl 
Do  then  despise  you,  great  and  smalL 

For,  to  my  grief,  I  do  perceive. 
When  I  am  dead,  this  life  you  live 
Will  soon  melt  all  thou  hast  away; 
Do  not  forget  these  words,  I  pray. 

When  thou  hast  made  thy  friends  thy  foes. 
Pawned  all  thy  lands,  and  sold  thy  clothes; 
Break  ope  the  door,  and  there  depend 
To  find  something  thy  griefs  to  end. 

Thus  having  spoke,  the  son  did  say. 
Your  dying  words  I  will  obey. 
Soon  aner  this  his  father  dear 
Did  die,  and  buried  was,  we  hear. 


PART  n. 

Now,  pray  observe  the  second  part, 
And  you  shall  hear  his  sottish  heart; 
He  did  the  tavern  so  frequent, 
TiU  he  three  hundred  pounds  had  spent* 
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This  being  done,  we  understand. 
He  panned  the  deeds  of  all  bia  land 
Unto  a  tavern-keeper,  mho, 
Wtaen  poor  did  bim  no  t'&Tour  shew. 

For  to  fulfil  his  father's  will, 
He  did  command  this  cottage  still: 
At  length  great  sorrow  was  Lis  share. 
Quite  moneyless,  with  garments  bare. 

B^g  not  able  for  to  work, 
He  in  the  tsTem  there  did  lurk; 
fVom  box  to  box,  among  rich  men. 
Who  oftentimes  reviled  him  then. 

To  see  him  sneak  so  np  and  down. 
The  vintner  On  him  he  did  frown; 
And  one  night  kicked  him  out  of  door. 
Charging  him  to  come  there  no  more. 

He  in  a  stall  did  lie  all  night, 
In  this  most  Bad  and  wretched  pUghtj 
Then  thought  it  was  high  time  to  see 
His  father's  ptondaed  legacy. 

Next  morning,  then,  opprest  with  woe^ 
This  joang  man  got  an  iron  crow, 
And,  aa  in  tears  he  did  lament, 
Unto  this  little  cottage  went. 

When  he  Hie  door  had  open  got, 
This  poor,  distressed,  drunken  soti 
Who  did  for  store  of  money  hope. 
He  saw  a  gibbet  and  a  rope. 

Under  this  rope  was  placed  a  stool, 
Which  made  him  look  just  like  afool; 
Crying,  Alas!  what  shall  I  do? 
Destmction  now  appears  in  view. 

As  my  father  foresaw  this  thing, 
Wliat  aottishness  to  tdt  would  bring; 
As  moneyless,  and  free  of  grac% 
His  legacy  I  will  embrace. 

So  then,  opprest  with  discontent. 
Upon  the  stool  he  sighing  went, 
And  then  hta  precious  lil'e  to  check. 
Did  place  the  rope  aboat  his  neck. 


Crying,  Thou  Grod,  who  sitt*8t  cm  high, 
And  on  my  sorrow  casts  an  eye; 
Thou  knowest  that  I've  not  done  welly— 
Preserve  my  precious  soul  from  helL 

Tis  true  the  slighting  of  thy  grace. 
Has  brought  me  to  this  wretched  case; 
And  as  through  folly  Fm  undone, 
m  now  eclipse  my  morning  sun. 

When  he  with  sighs  these  words  had  spoke, 
Jumped  off,  and  down  the  gibbet  broke; 
In  falling,  as  it  plain  appears, 
Dropt  down  about  this  young  man's  ears, 

In  shining  gold,  a  thousand  pound! 
Which  made  the  blood  his  ears  surround: 
Though  in  amaze,  he  cried,  I'm  sure 
This  golden  salve  will  cure  the  sore. 

Blest  be  my  father,  then,  he  cried. 
Who  did  this  part  for  me  90  hide; 
And  while.  I  do  alive  remain, 
I  never  will  get  drunk  again. 


PART  in. 

Now,  by  the  third  part  you  shall  hear, 
This  young  man,  as  it  doth  appear. 
With  care  he  then  secured  his  chink, 
And  to  this  vintner's  went  to  drink. 

When  the  proud  vintner  did  him  see^ 
He  frowned  on  him  immediately, 
And  said.  Begone!  or  else  with  speed, 
111  kick  thee  out  of  doors,  indeed. 

Smiling,  the  young  man  he  did  say. 
Thou  cruel  knave!  tell  me,  I  pray. 
As  I  have  here  consumed  my  store, 
How  durst  thou  kick  me  out  of  door? 

To  me  thou  hast  been  too  severe; 
The  deeds  of  eight  score  pounds  a-year, 
I  pawned  them  for  three  hundred  pounds, 
400  That  I  spent  here; — ^why  make  such  frowns? 
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The  vintner  said  unto  him,  Sirrah! 
Bring  me  one  hundred  pounds  to-morroW| 
By  nine  o'clock, — ^take  them  again. 
So  get  70U  out  of  doors  till  then. 

He  answered,  If  this  chink  I  bring, 
I  fear  thou  wilt  do  no  such  thing. 
He  said.  111  give  under  my  han^ 
A  note  that  I  to  this  will  stand. 

Having  the  note,  away  he  goes, 
And  straightway  went  to  one  of  those 
That  made  drink  when  moneyless. 
And  did  the  truth  to  him  confess. 

They  both  went  to  this  heap  of  gold, 
And  in  a  bag  he  fairly  told 
A  thousand  pounds,  in  yellow-boys, 
And  to  the  tavern  went  their  ways. 

This  bag  they  on  the  table  set. 
Making  the  vintner  for  to  fret, 
He  said,  Young  man,  this  will  not  do» 
For  I  was  but  in  jest  with  you. 

So  then  bespoke  the  young  man's  friend, 
Vintner!  thou  mayest  sure  depend, 
In  law  this  note  it  will  you  cast, 
And  he  must  have  his  land  at  last 

This  made  the  vintner  to  comply; 
He  fetched  the  deeds  immediatdy. 
He  had  one  hundred  pounds,  and  then 
The  young  man  got  his  deeds  again. 

At  length  the  vintner  'gan  to  think 
How  he  was  fooled  out  of  his  chink; 
Said,  When  'tis  found  how  I  came  off, 
My  neighbours  will  me  game  and  scoff. 

So  to  prevent  their  noise  and  clatter. 
The  vintner  he,  to  mend  the  matter. 
In  two  days  after,  it  doth  appear. 
He  cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear. 

Thus  he  untimely  left  the  world. 

That  to  this  young  man  proved  a  churL 

Now  he  who  followed  drunkenness. 

Lives  sober  and  doth  lands  possess. 

2d  401 
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Instead  of  wasting  of  his  store 
As  formerly^  resolves  no  more 
To  act  the  same,  but  does,  indeed. 
Believe  all  those  that  are  in  need. 

Let  all  young  men,  now,  for  my  sale. 
Take  care  how  they  such  havoc  makei 
For  drunkenness,  you  plain  may  see^ 
Had  like  his  ruin  for  to  be. 


S^e  SSsfiff  isiff  %imis* 


ITHE  and  listen,  gentlen 

To  sing  a  song  I  will  beginiiB  : 
It  18  of  a  lord  ol'  faire  Scotiind, 
Which  was  the  unthrifty  beire  of  Lii 


His  father  was  a  right  good  lord^ 
His  mother  a  lady  of  high  degree ; 

But  thevy  alas !  were  dead,  him  froe. 
And  he  lov'd  keeping  companie. 

To  spend  the  daye  with  merry  cheare. 
To  drinke  andf  revell  erery  night. 

To  card  and  dice  from  eve  to  mome. 
It  was,  I  ween,  his  hearts  delighte. 

To  ride,  to  runne,  to  rant,  to  roare. 
To  alwaye  spend  and  never  spare, 

I  wott,  an*  it  were  the  king  himselfe. 
Of  gold  and  fee  he  mote  he  hare. 

Soe  fares  the  untlirifly  lord  of  linne 
Till  all  his  gold  is  gone  and  spent ; 

And  he  maun  sell  his  landes  so  hroad. 
His  house,  and  landes,  and  all  his  rent 

His  father  had  a  keen  stewkrde. 
And  John  o'  the  Scales  was  called  hee : 

But  John  is  hecome  a  gentel-man. 
And  John  has  gott  hoth  gold  and  fee. 

Saves,  **  Welcome,  welcome,  lord  of  Linne, 
Let  nought  disturh  thy  merry  cheere ; 

Iff  thou  wut  sell  thv  landes  soe  broad. 
Good  store  of  gold  He  give  thee  heere." 

"  My  eold  is  gone,  my  money  is  spent ; 

My  knde  nowe  take  it  unto  thee : 
Give  me  the  golde,  good  John  o*  the  Scales, 

And  thine  for  aye  my  lande  shall  bee." 

Then  John  he  did  him  to  record  draw. 
And  John  he  cast  him  a  Grods-pennie  ; 

But  for  every  pounde  that  John  agreed. 
The  lande,  I  wis,  was  well  worth  three. 

He  told  him  the  gold  upon  the  border 
He  was  right  glad  his  land  to  winne : 

*<  The  gold  is  thme,  the  land  is  mine. 
And  now  He  be  the  lord  of  Linne.'* 

Thus  he  hath  sold  his  land  soe  broad. 

Both  hill  and  holt,  and  moore  and  fennc^ 
All  but  a  poore  and  lonesome  lodffe, 
^^^  That  stood  £ur  off  in  a  lonely  glenne. 
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For  soe  he  to  his  father  hight, 

"  My  Sonne,  when  I  am  gonne/'  sayd  hee, 
*'  Then  thou  wilt  spend  thj  lande  so  broad. 

And  thou  wilt  spend  thy  gold  so  free  : 


But  sweare  me  nowe  upon  the  roode. 
That  lonesome  lodge  thou'lt  never  spend ; 

For  when  all  the  world  doth  frown  on  thee. 
Thou  there  shalt  find  a  faithful  friend." 

The  heire  of  Linne  is  full  of  golde : 

"  And  come  with  me,  my  friends,"  sayd  hee, 

"  Let's  drinke,  and  rant,  and  merry  make. 
And  he  that  spares,  ne'er  mote  he  thee." 

They  ranted,  drank,  and  merry  made. 

Till  all  his  gold  it  waxed  thmne ; 
And  then  his  fnendes  they  slunk  away ; 

They  left  the  unthrifty  heire  of  Linne. 

He  had  never  a  penny  left  in  his  purse. 

Never  a  penny  left  but  three. 
And  one  was  brass,  another  was  lead. 

And  another  it  was  white  mon^y. 


€€ 


Nowe  well-aday,"  sayd  the  heire  of  Linne, 
Nowe  well-aday,"  and  woe  is  mee ! 
For  when  I  was  the  lord  of  Linne, 
I  never  wanted  gold  nor  fee. 

But  many  a  trustye  friend  have  1, 
And  why  shold  I  feel  dole  or  care  ? 

lie  borrow  of  them  all  by  tumes, 
Soe  need  I  not  be  never  bare." 

But  one,  I  wis,  was  not  at  home  ; 

Another  had  payd  his  gold  away ; 
Another  call'd  him  thriftless  loone. 

And  bade  him  sharpely  wend  his  way. 


« 


Now  well-aday,"  sayd  the  heire  of  Linne^ 
Now  well-aday,  and  woe  is  me  I 
For  when  I  had  my  landes  so  broad. 
On  me  they  UVd  right  merrilee. 

To  b^  my  bread  from  door  to  door 

I  wis,  it  were  a  brenning  shame : 
To  rob  and  steal  it  were  a  sinne: 

To  worke  my  limbs  I  cannot  frame.  ^f^ 
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Now  lie  away  to  lonesome  lodge. 
For  there  my  father  bade  me  wend ; 

When  all  the  world  should  firown  on  mee» 
I  there  shold  find  a  trusty  friend." 


PART  THE  SBGONP. 


Away  then  hyed  the  heire  of  Lmne 
O  er  hill  and  holt,  and  moor  and  fenue, 

UntiU  he  came  to  lonesome  lodge, 
That  stood  so  lowe  in  a  lonely  glenne. 


He  looked  up,  he  looked  downe. 

In  hope  some  comfort  for  to  winne : 

But  bare  and  lothly  were  the  walles.  | 

Here's  sorry  cheare,"  quo'  the  heire  of  Linne.  I 


I  m  nope  some  comion  lor  lo  wmne :  • 

I 
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The  little  windowe  dim  and  darke 
Was  hung  with  ivy,  brere,  and  yewe ; 

No  shimmering  sunn  here  ever  shone ; 
No  halesome  breeze  here  ever  blew. 

No  chair,  ne  table  he  mote  spye. 
No  chearful  hearth,  ne  welcome  bed, 

Noueht  save  a  rope  with  renning  nbese. 
That  dangling  hung  up  o'er  his  head. 

And  over  it  in  broad  letters, 

These  words  were  written  so  plain  to  see : 
"  Ah  I  gracelesse  wretch,  hast  spent  thine  all. 

And  brought  thyselfe  to  penur  le  ? 

All  this  my  boding  mind  misgave, 
I  therefore  left  this  trusty  friend : 

Let  it  now  sheeld  thy  foulc  disgrace. 
And  all  thy  shame  and  soirows  end." 

Sorely  shent  wi*  this  rebuke. 

Sorely  shent  was  the  heire  of  linne ; 

His  heiurt,  I  wis,  was  near  to  brast 

With  guilt  and  sorrowe,  shame  and  sinne 

Never  a  word  spake  the  heire  of  Linne, 

Never  a  word  he  spake  but  three : 
"  This  is  a  trusty  fHend  indeed, 
^^  And  is  right  welcome  unto  mee." 
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Then  round  his  necke  the  corde  he  drewe, 
And  sprang  aloft  with  his  hodie : 

When  lo  I  the  ceiline  burst  in  twaine. 
And  to  the  ground  came  tumbling  hee. 


Astonyed  lay  the  heire  of  linne, 

Ne  knewe  if  he  were  liye  or  dead : 
At  length  he  looked,  and  sawe  a  bille. 

And  in  it  a  key  of  gold  so  redd. 

He  took  the  bill  and  lookt  it  on, 
Strait  good  comfort  found  he  there : 

Itt  told  mm  of  a  hole  in  the  wall. 
In  which  there  stood  three  chests  in-fere. 

Two  were  full  of  the  beaten  golde. 
The  third  was  full  of  white  mon^y ; 

And  oyer  them  in  broad  letters 
These  words  were  written  so  plaine  to  see : 

**  Once  more»  my  sonne,  I  sette  thee  dere  ; 

Amend  thy  life  and  follies  past; 
For  but  thou  amend  thee  of  tny  l^e. 

That  rope  must  be  thy  end  at  last/' 

'*  And  let  it  bee/'  sayd  the  heire  of  linne ; 

**  And  let  it  bee,  but  if  I  amend : 
For  here  I  will  make  mine  avow. 

This  reade  shall  guide  me  to  the  end/' 

Away  then  went  with  a  merry  cheare. 
Away  then  went  the  heire  of  linne ; 

I  wis,  he  neither  ceasM  ne  blanne. 
Till  John  o'  the  Scales  house  he  did  winne. 

And  when  he  came  to  John  o'  the  Scales, 
Upp  at  the  speere  then  looked  hee ; 

There  sate  three  lords  upon  a  rowe. 
Were  drinking  of  the  wine  so  free. 

And  John  hhnself  sate  at  the  bord-head. 
Because  now  lord  of  Linne  was  hee. 

**  I  pray  thee^"  he  said,  ''good  John  o'  the  Scales^ 
One  forty  pence  for  to  lend  mee/' 


>* 


**  Away,  away,  thou  thriftless  loone ; 

Away,  away,  this  may  not  bee : 
For  Christs  curse  on  my  head,"  he  sayd^ 

If  erer  I  trust  thee  one  peimie/'  407 
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Then  bespake  the  heire  of  Linne^ 
To  Jolm  o'  the  Scales  wife  then  spake  he : 

^'  Madame,  some  ahnes  on  me  bestowe, 
I  pray  for  sweet  saint  Charitie." 

"  Away,  away,  thou  thriftless  loone, 
I  swear  thou  gettest  no  almes  of  mee ; 

For  if  we  shold  hans  any  losel  heere, 
The  first  we  wold  begin  with  thee." 

Then  bespake  a  good  felldwe. 

Which  sat  at  John  o'  the  Scales  his  bord ; 
Sayd,  **  Turn  againe,  thou  heire  of  linne ; 

Some  time  thou  wast  a  well  good  lord : 

Some  time  a  good  fellow  thou  hast  been. 
And  sparedst  not  thy  gold  and  fee ; 

Therefore  He  lend  thee  forty  pence. 
And  other  forty  if  need  bee. 

And  ever,  I  pray  thee,  John  o'  the  Scales, 

To  let  him  sit  in  thy  companie  : 
For  well  I  wot  thou  hadst  his  land. 

And  a  good  bargain  it  was  to  thee." 

Up  then  spake  him  John  o'  the  Scales, 
All  wood  he  answer'd  him  againe : 

'*  Now  Ghrists  curse  on  my  head,''  he  sayd, 
'*  But  I  did  lose  by  that  bargee. 

And  here  I  profPer  thee,  heire  of  Linne, 
Before  these  lords  so  faire  and  free. 

Thou  shalt  have  it  backe  again  better  cheape. 
By  a  hundred  markes,  than  I  had  it  of  thee. 

"  I  drawe  you  to  record,  lords,"  he  said. 

With  tmit  he  cast  him  a  gods  pennie  : 
"  Now  by  my  fay,"  swrd  the  heire  of  Linne, 

*'  And  here,  good  John,  is  thy  mon^y." 


»» 
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And  he  pull*d  forth  three  bagges  of  gold. 
And  layd  them  down  upon  the  boid : 

All  woe  l><^ne  was  John  o'  the  Scales, 
Soe  shent  he  cold  say  neyer  a  word. 

He  told  him  forth  the  good  red  gold. 

He  told  it  forth  mickle  dinne. 
^  The  gold  is  thine,  the  land  is  mine. 

And  now  Ime  againe  the  lord  of  Jinne," 
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Sftjes,  "  HaTC  thou  here,  thou  good  felldm, 

Foitf  pence  thou  didst  lend  mee  : 
Now  I  un  againe  the  lord  of  Ijime, 

And  toTtj  poimda  I  will  gire  thee. 

lie  nuke  the  keeper  of  nj  forrest. 
Both  of  the  wild  deere  and  the  tame ; 

For  but  I  reward  thy  bouuteoos  heart, 
I  wia,  good  fellowe,  I  were  to  blame." 

"  Now  welladayl"  aayth  Joan  o'  the  Scales  ; 

"  Now  welladav  1  and  woe  is  my  Ufe  ! 
Yesterday  I  wa>  lady  of  Unne, 

Now  Ime  but  Jomi  o'  the  Scales  his  wife." 

"  Now  ftre  thee  well,"  aayd  the  faeire  of  Linne ; 

"  Farewell  now,  John  o'  the  Scales,"  said  bee : 
"  ChriUs  cnise  light  on  me,  if  ever  again 

I  biing  my  laods  in  iec^wrdy." 


[From  Ritflon'8  *  Ancient  Bongs  and  BalladB.*] 

[This  Ballad,  ihe  leanied  antlquaw  BItaon  imtglnM  to  b€  th«  or^^ 
»it^i!^!«rn?fift«i«n ..  it  u  foundud  on  an  historical  tad  which  happened  to  1571,  the 
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It  befell  at  Martynmas 

When  wether  waxed  colde. 
Captain  Care  said  to  his  men. 

We  must  go  take  a  hMe» 

*  Haille,  master,  and  wither  you  wiDt 

And  wither  ye  like  it  best/ 

*  To  the  castle  of  Crecrynbroghe; 

And  there  we  will  taJLe  oar  reste/ 

*  I  knowe  wher  is  a  gay  castle. 

Is  build  of  lyme  and  stone, 
Within  there  is  a  gay  ladie, 
Her  lord  is  ryd  from  hom/ 

The  ladle  lend  on  her  castle-waU^ 

She  loked  upp  and  downe, 
There  was  she  ware  of  an  host  of  men, 

Come  riding  to  the  towne. 

*  Come  yow  hither,  my  meri  men  alL 

And  look  what  I  do  see; 
Yonder  is  there  a  host  of  men, 
I  musen  who  they  bee.' 

She  thought  he  had  been  her  own  wed  lord^ 

That  had  come  riding  home; 
Then  was  it  traitour  captaine  Care^ 

The  lord  of  Easter  towne. 

They  were  no  sooner  at  supper  sett, 

Than  after  said  the  grace, 
Or  captaine  Care  and  all  his  men 

Were  lighte  aboute  the  place. 

*  Gyve  over  thi  howsse,  thou  lady  gay. 

And  I  will  make  the  a  bande, 
To-nighte  thoust  ly  within  my  arm, 
To-morrowe  thou  shall  ere  my  Ian.* 
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Then  bespack  the  eldest  sonne, 
That  was  both  whitt  and  redde, 

O  mother  dere,  geve  over  your  howsse 
Or  elles  we  shal  be  deade. 


I  will  not  geve  over  my  hous,  she  saithe, 

Not  for  feare  of  my  lyffe, 
It  shal  be  talked  throughout  the  land 

The  slaughter  of  a  wyffe. 

Fetch  me  my  pestilett, 

And  charge  me  my  goune, 
Then  I  may  shott  at  the  bloddy  butcher. 

The  lord  of  Easter-towne. 

She  styfly  stod  on  her  castle-wall, 

And  let  the  pellettes  flee, 
She  myst  the  blody  bucher. 

And  slew  other  three. 

I  will  not  give  over  my  hous,  she  saithe. 

Nether  for  lord  nor  lowne, 
Nor  yet  for  traitour  captaine  Care^ 

The  lord  of  Easter-towne. 

I  desire  of  captaine  Care, 

And  all  his  bloddye  bande» 
That  he  would  save  my  eldest  sonne. 

The  eare  of  all  my  lande. 

*  Lap  him  in  a  sheet,'  he  sayth, 

*  And  let  him  downe  to  me, 
And  I  shall  take  him  in  my  armes, 
His  waran  wyll  I  be.' 

The  captayne  said  unto  himselfe, 

Wjrth  sped  before  the  rest; 
He  cut  his  tonge  out  of  his  head, 

His  hart  out  of  his  brest. 

He  lapt  them  in  a  handerchef, 

And  knet  it  of  knottes  three, 
And  cast  them  over  the  castell-wall 

At  that  gay  ladye. 

*  Fye  upon  thee,  captaine  Care^ 

And  all  thy  bloddy  band, 
For  thou  hast  slayne  my  eldest  sonne^ 
The  ayre  of  all  my  limd*  411 
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Then  bespake  the  yongest  sonn^ 
That  sat  on  the  nurses  knee, 

Saythy  mother  gay,  geve  ower  your  houae^ 
[The  smoke]  it  smoldereth  me. 

I  wold  geve  my  gold,  she  saith. 

And  so  I  waJde  my  fee. 
For  a  blaste  of  the  wastem  wind 

To  dryve  the  smoke  firom  thee. 

Fy  upon  thee,  John  Hamleton, 
That  ever  I  paid  the  hyre. 

For  thou  hast  broken  my  castle-wall} 
And  kyndled  in  it  fyre* 

The  lady  gate  to  her  close  parler. 
The  fire  fell  aboute  her  head. 

She  toke  up  her  children  three, 
Seth,  babes,  we  are  all  dead. 

Then  bespake  the  hye  steward. 

That  is  of  hye  degree, 
Saith,  Ladie  gay,  you  are  no  bote 

Wethere  ye  fighte  or  flee. 

Lord  Hamleton  dremd  in  his  dreamer 

In  Carvall  where  he  laye, 
His  halle  was  all  of  fyre, 

His  ladie  slayne  or  daye. 

Busk  and  boune,  my  merry  men  all, 

Even  and  go  with  me. 
For  I  dremd  that  my  haJl  was  on  fyre 

My  lady  slayne  or  day. 

He  busked  him  and  bouned  him, 

All  like  a  worthi  knighte. 
And  when  he  saw  his  hall  burning, 

His  harte  was  no  dele  lighte. 

He  sett  a  trumpett  till  his  mouth, 
He  blew  as  it  plesed  his  grace. 

Twenty  score  of  Hambletons 
Was  light  aboute  the  place. 

Had  I  knowne  asmuch  yestemighte 

As  I  do  to-daye, 
Captaine  Care  and  all  his  men 
412  Should  not  have  gone  so  quite  [awaye.] 


CAPTAIN  CAR. 


Fje  upon  thee,  Captain  Car^ 

And  all  thy  blody  bande, 
Thou  hast  slayne  mj  lady  gaye. 

More  worth  than  all  thy  laiide. 

Tf  thou  had  ought  any  ill  will,  he  said. 
Thou  shoulde  have  taken  my  lyffe. 

And  have  saved  my  children  three. 
All  and  my  lovesome  wyffe. 
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T  fell  ftbout  the  Martinmiia, 

Quhen  the  wind  blew  Bchril  and  canld, 
Saiii  Edom  o'Gordon  to  '  ' 

a  draw  to  a  hauld. 


EDOM  O*  GORDON. 


And  quhat  a  hauld  sail  we  draw  till 

My  miny  men  and  me  ? 
We  wul  gae  to  the  house  o'  the  Rodes, 

To  see  that  fair  ladie. 

The  lady  stude  on  hir  castle  wa% 

Beheld  haith  dale  and  down : 
There  she  was  ware  of  a  host  of  men 

Cnm  rjding  towards  the  toun. 

O  see  ze  nat,  my  minr  men  a'  ? 

0  see  ze  nat  quhat  1  see  7 
Methinks  I  see  a  host  of  men  : 

1  marveil  quha  they  be. 

She  weend  it  had  been  hir  luyely  lord. 

As  he  cam  ryding  hame ; 
It  was  the  traitor  £dom  o'  Gordon, 

Quha  reckt  nae  sin  nor  shame. 

She  had  nae  sooner  buskit  hirsel. 

And  putten  on  hir  goun. 
Till  Edom  o*  Gordon  and  his  men 

Were  round  about  the  toun. 

They  had  nae  sooner  supper  sett, 

'  Nae  sooner  said  the  grace. 
Till  Edom  o'  Grordon  and  his  men. 
Were  light  about  the  place. 

The  lady  ran  up  to  hir  towir  head, 

Sa  fast  as  she  could  hie. 
To  see  if  by  her  fair  speedids 

She  could  wi'  him  agree. 

But  quhan  he  see  this  lady  saif. 

And  hir  yates  all  locked  fast. 
He  fell  into  a  rage  of  wrath. 

And  his  look  was  all  aghast. 

Com  doun  to  me,  ze  lady  eay. 

Gum  doun,  cnm  doon  to  me : 
This  night  sail  ye  lis  within  mine  armea^ 

To-morrow  my  bnde  sail  be« 

I  winnae  cum  doun,  ze  fals  Gbrddn, 

I  winnae  cnm  doun  to  thee  ; 
I  winnae  forsake  my  ain  dear  lord. 

That  is  sae  far  me  me.  ... 


EDOM  0*  GORDON. 

Then  sair,  O  sair  his  mind  miagmve. 
And  all  his  hart  was  vae  j 

Put  on,  put  on,  my  wighty  meni 
So  fast  as  te  can  gae. 


For  he  that  is  hindmost  of  the  thno^ 
Sail  nor  get  gnid  o*  me. 

Than  sum  they  rade,  and  auin  th^  rin, 

Foa  fast  out-owr  the  bent ; 
But  eir  the  foremost  could  get  up, 

Baith  lady  and  babes  were  brent. 

Be  wrang  his  hands,  he  rent  his  hair. 

And  wept  in  teenefu  muid : 
O  traitors,  for  this  cruel  deid 

Ze  sail  weep  teirs  o'  bluid. 

And  after  the  Gordon  be  is  gane, 

Ss  fast  as  he  might  drie ; 
And  soon  i'  the  Gordon's  foul  hutis  bluid. 

He's  wroken  his  dear  ladie. 


aiie  B«sHs  st  gsiseg  SS'inS'. 
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The  outlaws  come  frae  Liddesdale, 
They  heny  Redesdale  far  and  near ; 

The  rich  man's  gelding  it  maun  gang, 
They  canna  pass  the  puir  man's  meare. 

Sure  it  were  weel,  had  ilka  thief 
Around  his  neck  a  halter  Strang ; 

And  curs^  heaw  may  they  light 
On  traitors  vile  oursels  amang* 

Now  Parcy  Reed  has  Crosier  ta'en, 
He  has  deUvered  him  to  the  law ; 

But  Crosier  says  he'll  do  waur  than  that. 
He'll  make  the  tower  o'  Troughend  fa'. 

And  Crosier  says  he  will  do  waur — 
He  will  do  waur  if  waur  can  be ; 

He'll  make  the  bairns  a'  fatherless ; 
And  then,  the  land  it  may  He  lee. 

To  the  hunting,  ho !  cried  Parcy  Reed, 
The  morning  sun  is  on  the  dew ; 

The  cauler  breeze  frae  off  the  fells 
Will  lead  the  dogs  to  the  quarry  true. 

To  the  hunting,  ho !  cried  Parcy  Reed, 
And  to  the  hunting  he  has  gane ; 

And  the  three  feiuse  Ha's  o'  Girsonsfidd 
Alang  wi'  him  he  has  them  ta'en. 

They  hunted  high,  they  hunted  low. 
By  heathery  hill  and  birken  shaw ; 

They  raised  a  buck  on  Rooken  Edge, 
And  blew  the  mort  at  fair  Ealylawe. 

Th^  hunted  high,  they  hunted  low, 
Iney  made  the  echoes  ring  amain ; 

With  music  sweet  o'  horn  and  houn^ 
They  merry  made  fair  Redesdale  glen. 

They  hunted  high,  they  hunted  low, 
lliey  hunted  up,  they  hunted  down. 

Until  the  day  was  past  the  prime. 
And  it  grew  late  in  the  anemocn. 

They  hunted  high  in  Batinghope, 
When  as  the  sun  was  sinking  low. 

Says  Parcy  then,  ca'  off  the  dogs. 
Well  bait  our  steedl  ti&d  homeward  go. 
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They  lighted  high  in  Batinghope, 

Atween  the  brown  and  benty  ground ; 
They  had  but  rested  a  little  while. 

Till  Parcy  Reed  was  sleeping  sound. 

There's  nane  may  lean  on  a  rotten  staff, 

But  him  that  risks  to  get  a  fa' ; 
There's  nane  may  in  a  traitor  trust, 

And  traitors  black  were  every  Ha.* 

They've  stown  the  bridle  off  his  steed, 
^d  they've  put  water  in  his  lang  gun ; 

They've  fixed  his  sword  within  the  sheath, 
That  out  again  it  winna  come. 

Awaken  ye,  waken  ye,  Parcy  Reed, 

Or  by  your  enemies  be  ta'en  ; 
For  yonder  are  the  five  Crosiers 

A-coming  owre  the  Hingin-stane. 

If  they  be  five,  and  we  be  four, 

Sae  that  ye  stand  alang  wi'  me. 
Then  every  man  ye  will  take  one. 

And  only  leave  but  two  to  me : 
We  will  them  meet  as  brave  men  ought. 

And  make  them  either  fight  or  flee. 

We  mayna  stand,  we  canna  stand. 

We  dauma  stand  alang  wi'  thee ; 
The  Crosiers  hand  thee  at  a  feud. 

And  they  wad  kill  baith  thee  and  we. 

O,  turn  thee,  turn  thee,  Johnie  Ha', 

O,  turn  thee,  man,  and  fight  wi'  me  ; 
When  ye  come  to  Troughend  again. 

My  gude  black  naig  I  will  gie  thee ; 
He  cost  full  twenty  pound  o'  gowd, 

Atween  my  brother  John  and  me. 

I  mayna  turD,  I  canna  turn, 

I  dauma  turn  and  fight  wi'  thee  ; 
The  Crosiers  hand  thee  at  a  feud. 

And  they  wad  kill  baith  thee  and  me. 

O,  turn  thee,  turn  thee,  Willie  Ha', 

O,  turn  thee,  man,  and  fight  wi'  me ; 
When  ye  come  to  Troughend  again, 

A  yoKe  o'  owsen  I'll  gie  thee. 

I  mayna  turn,  I  canna  tum» 

I  dauma  turn  and  fight  wi'  thee; 
The  Crosiers  baud  thee  at  a  feud* 

And  they  wad  kill  baith  thee  and  me.  ^^ 
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O,  turn  thee,  turn  thee.  Tommy  Ha' — 
O,  turn  now,  man,  and  fight  wi'  me ; 

If  eyer  we  come  to  Troughend  again. 
My  daughter  Jean  I'll  gie  to  thee. 

I  mayna  turn,  I  canna  turn, 

I  dauma  turn  and  fight  wi'  thee  ; 

The  Crosiers  hand  thee  at  a  feud. 
And  they  wad  kiU  haith  thee  and  me. 

O,  shame  upon  ye,  traitors  a' ! 

I  wish  your  names  ye  may  neyer  see ; 
Ye've  stown  the  hridle  off  my  naig, 

And  I  can  neither  fight  nor  flee. 

YeVe  stown  the  hridle  off  my  naig, 
And  ye've  put  water  i'  my  laog  gun ; 

Ye've  fixed  my  sword  within  the  sheath. 
That  out  again  it  winna  come. 

He  had  but  time  to  cross  himsel' — 
A  prayer  he  hadna  time  to  say. 

Till  round  him  came  the  Crosiers  keen. 
All  riding  graithed,  and  in  array. 

Weel  met,  weel  met,  now  Parcy  Reed, 
Thou  art  the  very  man  we  sought ; 

Owre  lang  hae  we  been  in  your  debt. 
Now  wfll  we  pay  ye  as  we  ought. 

We'll  pay  thee  at  the  nearest  tree. 
Where  we  shall  hang  thee  like  a  hound. 

Brave  Parcy  rais'd  his  fankit  sword. 
And  fell'd  the  foremost  to  the  ground. 

Alake,  and  wae  for  Parcy  Reed — 
Alake  he  was  an  unarmed  man : 

Four  weapons  pierced  him  all  at  once, 
As  they  assailed  him  there  and  thaai. 

They  fell  upon  him  aU  at  once, 
lliey  mangled  him  most  cruellie ; 

The  sl^htest  wound  might  caused  his  deid. 
And  they  have  gi'en  him  thirty-three. 

They  hacket  off  his  hands  and  feet. 
And  left  him  lying  on  the  lee. 

Now,  Parcy  Reed,  we've  paid  our  debt. 
Ye  canna  weel  dispute  the  tale. 

The  Crosiers  said,  and  off  they 
They  rade  the  aire  o*  liddesdale. 
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It  was  the  hour  o'  gloamin'  gray. 
When  herds  come  in  frae  faidd  and  pen ; 

A  herd  he  saw  a  huntsman  he. 
Says  he,  can  this  be  Laird  Troughen*  ? 

There's  some  will  ca'  me  Parcy  Reed, 
And  some  will  ca'  me  Laird  Troughen* ; 

It's  Httle  matter  what  they  ca'  me. 
My  faes  hae  made  me  ill  to  ken. 

There's  some  will  ca'  me  Parcy  Reed, 
And  speak  my  praise  in  tower  and  town ; 

It's  Httle  matter  what  they  do  now, 
My  life-blood  rudds  the  heather  brown. 

There's  some  will  ca'  me  Parcy  Reed, 

And  a'  my  yirtues  say  and  sing ; 
I  would  much  rather  have  just  now 

A  draught  o*  water  frae  the  spring ! 

The  herd  flung  aff  his  clouted  shoon. 

And  to  the  nearest  fountain  ran ; 
He  made  his  bonnet  serve  a  cup. 

And  wan  the  blessing  o'  the  dying  man. 

NoWy  honest  herd,  ye  maun  do  mair, — 

Ye  maun  do  mair  as  I  ye  tell ; 
Ye  maun  bear  tidings  to  Trouchend, 

And  bear  likewise  my  last  rarewell. 

A  farewell  to  my  wedded  wife, 

A  farewell  to  my  brother  John, 
Wha  sits  into  the  Troughend  tower, 

Wi'  heart  as  black  as  any  stone. 

A  farewell  to  my  daughter  Jean, 

A  farewell  to  my  young  sons  five  ; 
Had  they  been  at  their  father's  hand, 

I  had  this  night  been  man  alive. 

A  fiurewell  to  my  followers  a'. 

And  a'  my  neighbours  gude  at  need  • 
Bid  them  tmnk  how  the  treacherous  Ha's 

Betrayed  the  life  o'  Parcy  Reed. 

The  laird  o'  Glennel  bears  my  bow. 

The  laird  o'  Brandon  bears  my  brand ; 
Whene'er  they  ride  i'  the  border  side, 

They'll  mind  the  fate  o'  the  hiird  Troughend.       *^^ 


Jismm®  1^i§)ffiili!w)eE< 


CTraditioniil.  From  *  Scottish  Traditloiul  Verjions  of  Ancient  Ballads.*  Thia  Ter -km  ia 
r  ubstitated  for  the  one  intended  to  have  been  g^ven  from  Jamieson'a  *  Popular  EKallads  and 
Su  gs,*  both  as  being  better  in  itself,  and  leas  known.] 


TouNO  Bondwell  was  a  squire's  ae  son^ 
And  a  squire's  ae  son  was  he; 

He  went  abroad  to  a  foreign  land» 
To  serve  for  meat  and  fee. 

He  hadna  been  in  that  countrie 

A  twahnonth  and  a  day, 
Till  he  was  cast  in  a  prison  Strang 

For  the  sake  of  a  lovelj  may. 

O!  if  my  father  get  word  o'  thisy 
At  hame  in  his  ain  countrie, 

He'll  send  red  gowd  for  my  relief, 
And  It  bag  o'  white  monie! 

O!  gin  an  earl  would  borrow  me^ 

At  his  bridle  I  wad  rin; 
Or  gin  a  widow  wad  borrow  me» 

I'd  swear  to  be  her  son. 

Or  gin  a  may  wad  borrow  me, 

I'd  wed  her  wi'  a  ring, 
Infeft  her  wi'  the  ha's  an  bowers 

O*  the  bonny  towers  o'  Linne. 

But  it  fell  ance  upon  a  day, 
Dame  Essels  she  thought  lang; 

And  she  is  to  the  jail-house  door 
To  hear  young  Bondwell's  sang. 

Sing  on,  sing  on,  my  bonny  Bondwell, 

The  sang  ye  sang  just  noo; 
I  never  sang  the  sang,  ladye. 

But  I  wad  was't  on  you. 

O!  gin  my  father  get  word  o'  this, 
At  hame  in  his  ain  countrie. 

Hell  send  red  gowd  for  my  relief. 
An'  a  bae  o'  white  monie! 
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0!  gin  an  earl  wad  borrow  m^ 

At  his  bridle  I  wad  rin; 
Or  gin  a  widow  wad  borrow  me^ 

Fd  swear  to  be  her  son. 

Or  gin  a  may  wad  borrow  me, 

I  wad  wed  her  wi'  her  ring;; 
tofeft  her  wi'  the  ha's  and  bouirs 

0'  the  bonny  towera  o'  Unne. 

She's  stole  the  keys  o'  the  jail -house  door. 
Where  under  the  bed  they  lay; 

She's  opened  to  him  the  jail-houee  door, 
And  set  young  Bondwell  free. 

She  gae  'm  a  steed  was  swift  in  need, 

A  saddle  o'  royal  bead, 
A  huuner  pund  o'  pennies  round, 

Bade  him  gae  rove  an'  spend. 

A  couple  o'  hounds  o'  ae  litter. 

And  Caen  they  ca'd  the  anej 
Twa  gay  goaa-littwka  ehe  gae  likewaya,  . 

To  keep  him  on  thought  laog. 

When  mony  days  were  past  and  gano 
Dame  Essets  thought  fu'  langj 

And  she  is  to  her  lanely  bouir, 
To  shorten  her  wi'  a  sang, 

11>e  sang  bad  sic  a  melodie, 

It  lull'd  her  fast  asleep; 
Up  starts  a  woman  clad  in  green. 

And  stood  at  her  bed  feeL 

Win  vp,  win  up.  Dame  Essels,  she  sayt^ 

This  day  ye  sleep  ower  lang; 
The  mors  is  the  squire's  weddin'  day, 

In  the  bonny  towers  o'  Linne. 

To'll  dress  yoursel'  in  the  robes  o'  grfm. 

Tour  maids  in  robes  sae  fur; 
And  yell  put  girdles  about  their  middle^ 

Sae  cosUy,  rich,  and  rare. 

Te'U  take  your  Uaries  alang  wi'  je. 

Till  ye  come  to  yon  strand; 
There  yell  see  a  ship  wi'  sails  a'  up 

Come  sailin*  to  di^  land* 
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Tell  take  a  wand  into  your  hand, 
Tell  stroke  her  round  about; 

And  yell  take  God  your  pilot  to  be. 
To  drown  yell  take  nae  doubt. 

Then  up  it  raise  her,  Dame  Essels, 
Sought  water  to  wash  h^  hands; 

But  aye  the  fastiBr  that  she  washed 
The  tears  they  trickling  mxL, 

Then  in  it  came  her  fitther  dear, 

And  in  the  floor  steps  he, 
What  ails  Dame  Essel^  my  dochter  dear, 

Te  weep  sae  bitteriie? 

Want  ye  a  sma*  fish  frae  the  flood, 

Or  turtle  frae  the  sea? 
Or  is  there  a  man  in  a'  my  reahn 

This  day  has  offended  &ee? 

I  want  nae  sma*  fish  frae  the  flood, 

Nor  turtle  frae  the  sea; 
But  young  Bondwell,  your  ain  prisoner. 

This  day  has  offended  me. 

Her  father  tum*d  him  round  about, 

A  solemn  oath  sware  he, 
If  this  be  true  ye  tell  me  now, 

EQgh  hangit  he  shall  be. 

To-morrow  momin'  he  shall  be 

Hung  high  upon  a  tree: 
Dame  Essds  whispered  to  hersel, 

Father,  yeVe  tauld  a  lee. 

She  dress'd  hersel  in  robes  o*  green, 

H^  maids  in  robes  so  fair; 
Wi'  gowden  girdles  round  their  middles^ 

Sae  cosily,  rich,  and  rare. 

She's  taen  her  mantle  her  abou^ 

A  maiden  in  every  hand; 
They  saw  a  ship  in  sails  a'  up 

Come  sailin'  to  dry  land. 

She's  taen  a  wand  intill  her  hand, 
And  stroked  her  round  about; 

And  she's  taen  Grod  her  pilot  to  be^ 
To  drown  she  took  nae  doubt. 
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60  thej  eail'd  on,  and  farther  on, 

"raitothe  water  o'Tay, 
There  they  spied  a  bonny  little  bo; 

Was  wateria'  his  stee^  eae  gay. 

What  news,  what  news,  my  little  boy? 

What  news  hae  ye  to  me? 
Are  there  any  weddins  in  this  place? 

Or  any  gaun  to  be? 

There  is  a  weddin  in  this  place, 

A  weddin  very  soon; 
The  mom's  tiie  young  squire's  weddin  day, 

In  the  bonny  towera  o'  Liuue. 

0  then  ehe  walked  alang  the  way, 

To  Bee  wliat  cou'ii  bv  seen; 
Aiid  there  she  saw  the  proud  porter, 
Drest  in  a  mantle  green. 

What  news,  what  news,  porter?  she  saidt 

What  news  hae  ye  to  me? 
Are  there  any  weddins  i'  this  place? 

Or  any  gaun  to  be? 

There  is  a  weddin  i'  this  place? 

A  weddin  very  soon, 
The  morn's  young  Bondwell'a  weddin'  day. 

The  bonny  squii'e  o'  Liune. 

Gae  to  your  master,  porter,  she  sidd, 

Gae  ye  right  speediliej 
Bid  him  come  and  speak  wi'  a  mayi 

That  wishes  his  Dice  to  see. 

The  portw's  np  to  his  master  gan^ 

Fdl  low  down  on  his  knee; 
Win  up,  win  up,  my  porter,  he  sai^ 

Why  bow  ye  low  to  me? 

1  bae  been  porter  at  your  yetts 

These  thuty  years  and  three; 
Bat  fairer  mays  than'a  at  them  now 
My  eyes  did  never  see. 

The  foremost  she  is  drest  in  green, 

The  rest  in  Sbs  attire; 
Wi'  gowden  girdles  round  their  middles. 
Well  worth  ;i  sheriff's  hire. 
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Then  out  it  speaks  Bondwell's  ain  brid€^ 

Was  a'  gowd  to  the  chin; 
They  canno'  be  fairer  thereone,  she  saya^ 

llian  we  that  are  herein. 

There  is  a  difference,  my  dame,  he  said, 
'Tween  that  ladye's  colour  and  yours; 

As  much  difference  as  ye  were  a  stock,' 
She  o'  the  lily  flowers. 

Then  out  it  spaks  him  young  Bondwell, 

An  angry  man  was  he. 
Cast  up  the  yetts,  baith  wide  an'  braid. 

These  ladyes  I  may  see. 

Quickly  up  stairs  dame  Essel's  gane. 
Her  maidens  next  her  wi'; 

Then  said  the  bride,  This  ladye's  face 
Shows  the  porter^s  tauld  na  lee. 

The  ladye  unto  Bondwell  spake. 
These  words  pronounced  she: 

Oh!  hearken,  hearken,  fause  Bondwell 
These  words  that  I  tell  thee. 

Is  this  the  way  ye  keep  your  vows^ 

That  ye  did  make  to  me; 
When  your  feet  were  in  iron  fetters^ 

Ae  foot  ye  cou'dna  flee? 

I  stole  the  keys  o'  the  jail-house  door, 
Frae  under  the  bed  they  lay,* 

And  open'd  up  the  jail-house  door, 
Set  you  at  libertie; 

Gae  ye  a  steed  was  swift  in  need, . 

A  saddle  o'  royal  bend ; 
A  hunner  pund  o'  pennies  round. 

Bade  you  gae  rove  an'  spend, 

A  couple  o'  hounds  o'  ae  litter, 

Caen  they  caa'd  the  ane; 
Twa  gay  goss-hawks  as  swift's  e'er  flew. 

To  keep  ye  on  thought  lang. 

But  since  this  day  yeVe  broke  your  vows, 

For  which  ye're  sair  to  blame; 
And  since  nae  mare  ni  get  o'  you, 
428  O,  Caen!  will  ye  gae  hame? 
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0,  Caen  I  O,  Caeni  the  ladye  cried, 

And  Caen  he  did  her  ken; 
They  baith  flapt  round  the  ladye'a  knee, 

Like  a  couple  o'  anned  men. 

He's  to  hie  bride  wi'  hat  in  hand. 

And  hail'd  her  courteouelie. 
Sit  down  hy  me,  ray  bonny  Bondwell, 
■What  makea  this  couirteaie? 

An  aekin',  an  askin',  fair  ladye. 

An  askin'  ye'll  grant  me. 
Aflk  on,  ask  on,  my  bonny  Bondwell, 

What  may  your  aekin  be? 

Fire  hundred  pund  to  ye  HI  gi^ 

O'  gowd  an'  white  monee, 
If  ye'U  wed  John,  my  ain  counn, 

He  lookd  an  fair  as  me. 

Keep  well  yout-  monie,  Bondwell,  elie  said, 

Nse  monie  I  aek  o'  thee; 
Tour  cousin  .lohn  was  my  first  lore^ 

Hy  hnsband  now  he's  be. 

Bondwell  was  married  at  morning  Hr, 

John  in  the  ai^emaun; 
Dame  Essels  ie  ladye  ower  k'  the  boaira, 

And  the  hinh  towem  n*  Unnn. 


ORD  Beichan  he  was  a  noble  lord, 
A  noble  lord  of  high  degree, 

He  shipped  himself  on  board  a  ship. 
He  lunged  strange  countries  for  to  see. 
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He  sailed  east,  he  sailed  west, 

Until  he  came  to  proud  Turkey, 
Where  he  was  ta'en  by  a  savage  Moor, 

Who  handled  him  right  cruoUie. 

For  he  viewed  the  fashions  of  that  land. 

Their  way  of  worship  viewed  he; 
But  to  Mahound  or  Termagant 

Would  Beichan  never  bend  a  knee. 

So  on  each  shoulder  they've  putten  a  bore. 

In  each  bore  they've  putten  a  tye; 
And  they  have  made  him  trail  the  wine 

And  i^ces  on  his  fair  bodie. 

They've  casten  him  in  a  donjon  deep, 

Where  he  eould  neither  hear  nor  see; 
For  seven  long  years  they've  kept  him  there^ 

Till  he  for  hunger's  like  to  dee* 

And  in  his  prison  a  tree  there  grew, 

So  stout  and  strong  there  grew  a  treei 
And  unto  it  was  Beichan  chfuned, 

Until  his  life  was  most  weary. 

This  Turk  he  had  one  only  daughter— 

Fairer  creature  did  eyes  ne'er  see; 
And  ev^ry  day,  as  she  took  the  air, 

Near  Beiehan's  prison  passed  she. 

[And  bonny,  meek,  and  jnild,  was  she, 

Though  she  was  come  of  an  ill  kin; 
And  oft  she  sighed,  she  knew  not  why, 

For  him  that  lay  the  donjon  in.] 

O !  so  it  fell  upon  a  day 

She  heard  young  Beichan  sadly  sing : 
[Aud  aye  and  ever  in  her  ears 

The  tones  of  hapless  sorrow  ring.] 

My  hounds  they  all  go  masterless; 

My  hawks  they  fly  from  tree  to  tree; 
My  younger  brother  will  heir  my  land; 

Fair  England  again  I'll  never  see. 

And  all  night  long  no  rest  she  got, 

Toung  Beidian's  song  for  thmldng  on : 
She's  stown  the  keys  from  her  father's  head^ 
And  to  the  prison  strong  is  gone.  i3x 


And  she  has  oped  the  prison  doors, 
I  wot  she  opened  two  or  three, 

Ere  she  could  come  young  Beichan  a^ 
He  was  lockt  up  so  cnriouslie. 

But  when  she  came  joung  Beichan  before, 
Sore  wondered  he  that  maid  to  seel 

He  took  her  for  some  fair  captive — 
Fair  Ladje,  I  praj,  of  what  countrie  ? 

Have  you  got  houses  ?  have  you  got  lands  ? 

Or  does  Northumberland  'long  to  thee  ? 
What  could  ye  give  to  the  fair  young  ladye 

That  out  of  prison  would  set  you  free  r 

I  have  got  houses,  I  have  got  lands. 
And  half  Northumberland  longs  to  me; 

I'll  give  them  all  to  the  ladye  fair 
That  out  of  prison  will  set  me  free. 

Near  London  town  I  have  a  hall. 
With  other  castles,  two  or  three; 

m  give  them  all  to  the  ladye  fair 
That  out  of  prison  will  set  me  free. 

Give  me  the  troth  of  your  right  hand. 

The  troth  of  it  give  unto  me; 
That  for  seven  years  yell  no  ladye  wed^ 

Unless  it  be  along  with  me. 

m  give  thee  the  troth  of  my  right  hand. 

The  troth  of  it  111  freely  gie. 
That  for  seven  years  Fll  stay  unwed. 

For  kindness  thou  dost  show  to  me. 

And  she  has  bribed  the  proud  warder 
With  golden  store,  and  white  mon^y; 

She's  gotten  the  keys  of  the  prison  strongs 
And  she  has  set  young  Beichan  free. 

She's  gi'en  him  to  eat  the  good  spice  cake. 
She's  gi'en  him  to  drink  the  blood-red  wine; 

And  every  health  she  drank  unto  him, — 
I  wish.  Lord  Beichan,  that  you  were  mine : 

4nd  she's  bidden  him  sometimes  think  on  her, 
182  That  so  kindly  freed  him  out  of  pine. 
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She's  broken  a  ring  from  her  finger, 
And  to  Beichan  half  of  it  gave  flhe, — 

Keep  it  to  mind  you  of  that  love 
Tlie  lady  bore  that  set  yoikfree. 

« 

0  !  she  took  him  to  her  father's  harbour^ 
And  a  ship  of  fame  to  him  gave  she; 

Farewell,  farewell,  to  jou.  Lord  Beichan, 
Shall  I  e'er  again  you  see  ? 

Set  your  foot  on  the  good  ship  board, 
^d  haste  ye  back  to  your  own  countrie; 

And  before  seven  years  have  an  end, 
Come  back  again,  love,  and  marry  me. 

Now  seven  long  years  are  gone  and  past» 
And  sore  she  longed  her  love  to  see; 

For  ever  a  voice  within  her  breast 

Said,  Beichan  has  broken  his  vow  to  thee. 

So  she's  set  her  foot  on  the  good  ship  board. 
And  turned  her  back  on  her  own  countrie. 

She  sailed  east,  she  sailed  west, 
Till  to  fair  England's  shore  came  she; 

Where  a  bonny  dhepherd  she  espied. 
Feeding  his  sheep  upon  the  lea. 

What  news,  what  news,  thou  bonnie  shepherd  ? 

What  news  hast  thou  to  tell  to  me? 
Such  news  I  hear,  ladye,  he  said. 

The  like  never  was  in  this  countrie. 

There  b  a  weddin'  in  yonder  hall. 

Has  lasted  thirty  days  and  three; 
But  yoimg  Lord  Beichan  won't  bed  with  his  bride. 

For  love  of  one  that's  ayond  the  sea. 

She's  putten  her  hand  in  her  pocket, 
Gi'en  him  the  gold  and  white  money; 

Here,  tak'  ye  that,  my  bonnie  boy. 
For  the  good  news  thou  tellst  to  me. 

When  she  came  to  Lord  Beichan's  gate, 

She  tirled  softly  at  the  pin; 
And  ready  was  the  proud  warder 

To  open  and  let  this  ladye  in. 

2  F                                                        *«8 
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When  she  came  to  Lord  Beichan's  castle, 

So  boldly  she  radg  the  bell; 
Who's  there?  who's  there?  cried  the  proud  porter, 

Who's  there?,  unto  me  oome  tell. 

01  is  this  Lord  Beichan's  castle? 

Or  is  that  noble  lord  within? 
Tea,  he  is  in  the  hall  among  them  all. 

And  this  is  the  day  of  his  weddin'. 

And  has  he  wed  anither  love? 

And  has  he  dean  foi^otten  me? 
And  sighing  said  that  ladye  gay, 

I  wish  I  was  in  my  own  countrie. 

And  she  has  ta'en  her  gay  gold  ring, 
That  with  her  love  she  brake  so  fVee; 

6ie  him  that,  ye  proud  porter. 
And  bid  the  bridegroom  speak  to  me. 

Tell  him  to  send  me  a  alioe  of  bread. 

And  a  cup  of  blood-red  wine. 
And  not  to  forget  the  fair  young  ladye 

That  did  release  him  out  of  pine. 

Away  and  away  went  the  proud  porter. 
Away  and  away  and  away  went  he, 

Until  he  came  to  Lord  Beichan's  presence^ 
Down  he  fell  on  his  bended  knee. 

What  aileth  thee,  my  proud  porter, 
Thou  art  so  full  of  courtesie? 

I've  been  porter  at  your  gates — 
Its  thirty  long  years  now  and  three^ 

But  there  stands  a  lady  at  them  now, 
The  like  of  her  I  ne'er  did  see. 

For  on  eveiy  finger  she  has  a  ring. 
And  on  her  mid-finger  she  has  three; 

And  as  much  gay  gold  above  her  brow 
As  would  an  earldom  buy  to  me; 

And  as  much  gay  dothing  round  about  her 
As  would  buy  all  Northumbetiea. 

It's  out  then  spak'  the  bride^  modier,— 

Aye,  and  an  angry  woman  was  ahy 
Ye  might  have  excqrted  the  bQOV<«=l>^ 

And  two  or  three  of  Mr 
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01  hold  yowp  tongue,  ye  silly  frow, 

Of  all  your  fblly  let  me  be; 
She's  ten  timeB  fearer  than  the  bride. 

And  all  that's  in  your  eompanie. 

She  asks  one  sheave  of  my  lord's  white  bread. 

And  a  cup  of  his  red  red  wine; 
And  to  remember  the  ladye's  love 

That  kindly  freed  him  out  of  pine. 

I 

Lord  Beichan  then  in  a  passion  flew, 
And  broke  his  sword  in  splinters  three; 

01  well  a  day!  did  Beichan  say, 
That  I  so  soon  have  married  theel 

For  it  can  be  none  but  dear  Saphia, 
That's  crost  the  deep  for  love  of  me! 

And  quickly  hied  he  down  the  stair, 

Of  fifteen  steps  he  made  but  three; 
He's  ta'en  his  bonnie  love  in  his  arms. 

And  kist,  and  kist  her  tenderlie. 

01  have  ye  taken  another  bride? 

And  have  ye  quite  forgotten  me? 
And  have  ye  quite  forgotten  one 

That  gave  you  life  and  libertie? 

She's  looked  o'er  her  left  shoulder, 

To  hide  the  tears  stood  in  her  ee; 
Now  fare-thee-well,  young  Beichan,  she  sa3r0, 

I'll  try  to  think  no  more  on  thee. 

01  never,  never,  my  Saphia, 

For  surely  this  can  never  be; 
Nor  ever  shall  I  wed  but  her 

That's  done  and  dreed  so  much  for  me. 

Then  out  and  spak'  the  forenoon  bride: 
My  Lord,  your  love  is  changed  soon; 

At  morning  I  am  made  your  bride, 
And  another' s  chose,  ere  it  be  noon! 

0!  sorrow  not,  thou  forenoon  bride, 
^'  Oar  hearts  could  ne'er  united  be; 

Te  must  return  to  your  own  countrie; 
A  double  dower  Fll  send  with  thee. 
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And  up  and  spek'  the  joaag  bride's  inotber, 
Wlio  never  waa  beard  to  speak  go  free, — 

Aod  to  joa  treat  mj  onlj  daughter, 
Be<cause  S^bia  bai  crost  the  eea. 

I  own  I  made  a  bride  of  ^our  daoghter, 
Sbe's  ne'er  a  whit  tbe  worse  for  me, 

Sbe  came  lo  me  with  her  horse  and  saddle. 
She  maj  go  back  with  her  coacb  and  three. 

He's  ta'en  Saphia  bj  tbe  hand. 
And  gently  W  her  up  and  do«,-D; 

And  aye  as  he  kist  her  rosy  lipe, 

Ye're  welcome,  dear  one,  to  jour  own. 

He's  ta'en  her  by  the  mili-while  hand. 
And  led  her  lo  yon  fountain  stane; 

Her  name  he's  chutged  from  Saphia, 

And  he's  called  hi«  bonnie  love  Lady  Jan& 

Ijord  Beichan  prepared  another  marriage^ 
And  Bang  with  heart  eo  full  of  glee; 

ni  range  no  more  in  foreign  countries. 
Now  tiince  my  love  baa  eroat  tbe  aea, 
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HAVE  been  quite  through  EDgland  wide 
With  many  a  faint  and  weary  stride, 
To  see  what  people  there  abide 

That  love  m€^ 
T  Bobin  Conscience  U  my  name, 
vexM  with  reproach  and  blame, 
lAnerer  jet  I  came 

Beprove  me. 
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Few  now  endure  my  preseuce  here, 
I  eball  be  banighd  quite  I  fear, 
I  am  despised  ever;  where. 

And  scorned, 
Yet  i»  ni7  fortune  now  and  then 
To  meet  BOme  good  woman  or  man. 
Who  havei  when  they  my  woes  did  scan, 

Soremoomed. 


To  think  that  Conscience  U  deipised, 
WLich  ought  to  be  most  liighlj  prized, 
This  trick  the  deril  hath  devised 

To  blind  men, 
'Cause  Conscience  tells  them  of  their  ways, 
Which  are  so  wicked  aow-a-days. 
They  stop  th^  eara  to  what  he  says; — 

Unkind  man! 


I  first  of  hU  went  to  tbe  coort, 
'Wbere  lords  and  ladles  did  resort, 
My  entertainment  there  was  short; — 

Cold  welcome! 
As  soon  as  e'er  my  name  they  heard, 
They  ran  away  full  sore  afeard, 
And  thought  some  goblin  had  appeard, 

From  heli  come. 


'Conscience,' qnoth  one,  'begone  with  speed. 
The  court  few  of  thy  name  doth  breed, 
We  of  thy  presence  have  no  need; — 

Be  walking  ;— 
ThoQ  tellst  us  of  our  pride  and  Iiist, 
Which  spile  of  thee  we  follow  must.' 
So  out  of  court  was  Conscuence  thrust, 

No  talking. 

Thus  banished  from  tbm 
To  Westminsiar  ' 
Where  I,  alu^  woft 
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From  them  I  fled  with  winged  haste; 
Tbey  did  ao  threaten  me  to  baste, 
Thought  it  was  vain  my  breath  to  waste 

In  counseL 
For  lawyers  caasot  me  abide. 
Because  for  fabehood  I  them  chide. 
And  he  that  holds  not  on  their  side 

Must  down  fitilL 


tJnto  the  oity  hied  I  then. 

To  try  what  welcome  there  tradesmen 

Would  give  poOT  Bolnn  Conscience;  wheo 

I  came  there. 
The  shop-keepers  that  use  deceit 
Did  come  about  me  and  did  threat^ 
Unless  I  would  begone,  to  beat 

Me  lame  ther» 

And  every  one,  both  high  and  low. 
Held  Consdence  as  a  morttU  foe, 
Because  he  doth  ill  Tices  ^low 

£abh  minute. 
Therefore  the  dty  in  nproar 
Against  me  rose,  and  me  so  tore 
That  Pm  reeotred  111  never  more 

Come  in  it. 

On  Fndaj  I  to  Smithfield  went, 
Where  being  come,  incontinent 
The  horM-coursera  with  one  consent 

Did  chide  met 
They  said  that  I  was  not  myself, 
And  said  I  was  a  pinching  elf, 
And  they  oonld  get  vaon  store  of  pelf, 

Beside  me. 


I  told  then  of  a  cheating  trick 
Which  makes  the  horses  run  and  kick. 
By  putting  in  an  eel  thaf  s  qnick 

I'  th'  belly) 
.Another  iriiieh  they  use  fiill  oft 
'^~  ''-V  their  hme  jade^  heads  aloft, 
•Mtbisr  butbx^  tiU  they're  soft 

As  jelly. 
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I  told  them  that  their  wealth  vould  rot, 
That  the;  by  cheating  men  thus  got, 
But  they  for  this  same  tale  would  Dot 

Abide  me, 
And  charged  me  quickly  to  begone; 
Quoth  they,  '  Of  Conscience  we  uae  none;' 
Those  whom  I  follow  with  my  mone 

Out- ride  me. 

From  thence  I  stept  into  E<oug  Lane, 
Where  many  brokers  did  remain. 
To  try  how  they  would  entertain 

Poor  Conscience 
But  my  name  when  I  to  them  told, 
The  women  did  begin  to  scold, 
Tlie  men  said  they  that  word  did  hold 

But  nonsense. 

For  Conscience  is  so  hard  a  word 
That  scarce  the  broker  can  afford 
To  read  it,  for  his  mouth  is  stored 

With  lying; 
He  knows  not  what  this  Conscience  meuu, 
That  is  no  cause  unto  his  gainsi 
Thus  1  was  BcornM  for  my  paina; 

All  crying. 


•  Away  with  Conscience  from  this  laiie. 
For  we  his  presence  do  disdain:'— 
They  s&id  if  I  ume  thare  agtio 

They  said  th^4 
Being  *  ' 

Thus^ 
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Be  bound  to  foUow  Conscience  nice, 
Which  wonid  confine  na  to  a  price; 
Bobin,  be  ruled  by  my  advice, 

(Quoth  he  then) 
And  get  thee  to  some  other  place;  ' 
We  lute  to  look  thee  in  the  fhce:' 
I,  hewing  this,  from  them  a>pace 

Did  flee  then. 


To  Newgate  Market  vent  I  then. 
When  country-women,  maids,  and  men. 
Were  sdling  needful  things;  and  when 

They  saw  me, 
At  me  the  butter-womao  nula. 
Whose  butter  weigbd  not  down  the  •calest 
Another  comes,  and  with  her  nails 

Did  claw  me. 


The  bakers  which  stood  in  a  row 
Began  to  brawl  at  me  also. 
And  chained  me  away  to  go, 

Beoanse  I 
Told  tbem  tbey  did  make  lesser  bread; — 
Did  not  the  laws  put  them  in  dread; — 
There's  some  of  them  would  wish  them  dead, 

Might  laws  die. 

Thus  chid  of  them,  my  way  I  took 
Unto  Pje-corner,  where  a  cook 
Glanced  at  me  as  the  devil  did  look 

O'er  Lincoln. 
'  Conscience,'  qooth  he, '  thou  shewat  no  wit 
In  coming  to  this  place  nnflt; 
ru  run  thee  thorow  with  a  apit; 

Then  think  on 


These  words  to  thee  which  I  have  saidf 
I  cannot  well  live  by  my  trade. 
If  I  shoald  still  require  thy  aid 

In  selling: 
joint  I  must  roast  thrice^ 
•^n  sell  it  at  mj  prioei 

for  tbM)  who  art  so  nice, 

No  dweUing/ 
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Perforce  he  drove  me  backward  stilly 

Until  I  came  unto  Snow-hill; 

Hie  sale-men  there,  with  voices  shrilly 

Fell  on  me. 
I  was  so  irksome  in  their  sights 
That  they  conjured  me  to  f^ht. 
Or  else  thej  swore  (such  was  their  sptght), 

They'd  stone  me. 

At  Tunv>again  Lane  the  fish-wives  there 

And  wendies  did  so  rail  and  swear, 

Quoth  thej,  *  No  Conscience  shall  come  here, 

We  hate  him;* 
Their  bodges  which  for  half-pecks  go. 
They  vowed  at  my  head  to  throw; 
No  Conscience  they  were  bred  to  know, 

But  prating. 

Away  then  frighted  by  these  scolds, 

To  Fleet  Street  straight  my  love  it  holds^ 

Where  men,  whose  tongues  were  made  in  moulds 

Of  flattery. 
Did  cry,  '  What  lack  you,  countryman?* 
But  seeing  me  away  they  ran, 
As  though  the  enemy  had  began 

His  battery. 

One  said  to  others,  *  Sir,  ill  news, 
Here  Conscience  comes  us  to  abuse. 
Let  us  his  presence  all  refuse 

Together, 
And  boldly  stand  against  him  all; 
We  ne'er  had  use  of  him,  nor  shall 
He  live  with  us; — what  chance  did  call 

Hun  hither?' 


The  haberdashers  that  sell  hats. 
Hit  Robin  Conscience  many  pats. 
And  like  a  company  of  cats 

They  scratcht  him. 
Quoth  they,  '  Why  oomest  thou  unto  us? 
We  love  not  Conscience;' — ^rufing  thus, 
They  gave  him  words  opprobious. 

And  matcht  him. 
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The  mercers  and  Bilk-men  also. 
That  live  in  Paternoater  Eow, 
Tbdr  hate  against  poor  Conscienoe  show, 

And  when  I 
Came  to  that  place  they  all  di<)  set 
On  me,  'cauae  I  their  gain  would  let^ 
Who  will  both  swear  and  lie  to  get 

One  penny. 


From  thanca  unto  Cheapside  I  pasl^ 
Where  words  in  vain  I  long  did  waste. 
Out  of  the  place  I  soon  was  chased: 

Quoth  one  mai 
'  Consdence,  for  th;  presumption  base, 
Intrading  to  this  golden  platn. 
Thou  death  deservest,  therefore  a-paca 
Begone,  manl 


Hiinkst  thou  that  we  have  so  much  gold 
Before  our  eyes  still  to  behold, 
Will  hj  this  Conacience  be  controlled 

And  curbed? 
O,  not  poor  fellow,  baste  away. 
For  if  long  in  this  place  thou  stay, 
Thou  Shalt  be  (PU  be  bold  to  say) 

Disturbed.' 

From  thence  I  turned  down  Bread  Street, 
A  cheese-monger  I  there  did  meet. 
He  hied  away  with  winged  feet 

To  ebnn  me; 
*  How,  now,'  qnoth  I,  *  why  run  ye  so?" 
Quoth  he,  '  Because  I  well  do  know. 
That  thou  art  Conscience,  my  old  foei 

"Diou'st  done  me 

Great  wrong:  wlule  I  made  ose  of  thee. 
And  dealt  with  all  men  hcmestly, 
A  rich  man  I  could  never  be; 

Bat  uDce  then 
I  banisht  haye  thy  company. 
And  used  deceit  with  those  that  buy, 
I  thrive;  and  therefore,  Bobin,  hie 

Thee  hence  then.' 


';;5^^^ 


jjaong  those  iau»  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

A.  8O0D  08  e'er  they  me  esT^ 

i  d  flirore  that  Conscience  should  not  guide, 
^"^  A  stall  there. 

I  seeing  things  thus  seeming  strange 
That  all  men  did  from  goodness  range. 
Did  hie  me  straight  to  tiie  Exchange. 

A  merchant 
Was  so  affirighted  when  I  came, 
That  presenUy  he  blusht  for  shame, 
His  countenance  did  show  the  same 

In  searchant. 


Quoth  he,  *  Friend  Robin,  what  dost  thou 
Here  among  us  merchants  now? 
Our  business  will  not  allow 

To  use  thee; 
For  we  have  traffic  without  thee, 
And  thrice  best  if  thou  absent  be; 
I  for  mj  part  will  utterly 

Refuse  thee.* 


Now  I,  being  thus  abused  below. 
Did  walk  up  stairs,  where  on  a  row 
Brave  shops  of  ware  did  make  a  show 

Most  sumptuous. 
But  when  the  shop-folk  me  did  spy, 
They  drew  their  dark  light  instantly. 
And  said,  in  coming  there,  was  I 

Presumptuous. 
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The  gallant  girls  that  there  sold  knacks, 
Which  ladies  and  brave  women  lacks. 
When  they  did  see  me,  they  did  wax 

In  choler. 
Quoth  they,  *  We  ne*er  knew  Conscience  yet, 
And,  if  he  comes  our  gains  to  let, 
Well  banish  him;  he'U  here  not  get 

O  ne  sdiolor.' 
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I,  being  jeered  thus  and  scomd, 

Went  down  the  stairs,  and  sorely  mournd. 

To  think  that  I  should  thus  be  turned 

A  b^ging. 
To  Grace-church  Street  I  went  along, 
Where  dwell  a  great  ungracious  throng. 
That  will  deceive  both  old  and  young 

With  cogging; 

As  drapers,  poulterers,  and  such, 
Who  think  thej  never  get  too  much; 
The  word  Conscience  to  them  is  Dutch, 

Or  Spanish; 
And  harder  too^  for  speech  they'll  learn,  - 
With  all  their  heart,  to  save  their  turn. 
But  Consdence,  when  thej  him  discern. 

They  banish. 

1,  seeing  all  the  city  given 

To  use  deceit,  in  spight  of  heaven. 

To  leave  their  company  I  was  driven. 

Perforce  then; 
So  over  London  Bridge  in  haste 
I,  hisst  and  scoft  of  all  men,  past: 
Then  I  to  Southwark  took  at  last 

My  course  then. 

When  I  came  there,  I  hoped  to  find 
Welcome  according  to  my  mind: 
But  they  are  rather  more  unkind 

Than  London. 
All  sorts  of  men  and  women  there 
Askt  how  I  durst  to  them  appear. 
And  swore  my  presence  they  would  clear 

Abandon. 


Then  I,  being  sore  athirst,  did  go 
Into  an  alehouse  in  the  Row, 
Meaning  a  penny  to  bestow 

On  strong  beer. 
But,  'cause  I  for  a  quart  did  call, 
My  hostess  swore  she'd  bring  me  small. 
Or  else  I  should  have  none  at  all. 

Thus  wronged  there, 
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I  bade  her  on  her  licence  look, 

*  O  Sir/  qnoth  she,  *  ye  are  mistook, 

I  have  a  lesson  without  bo^ 

Most  perfect. 
If  I  mj  licence  should  observe^ 
And  not  in  anj  point  to  vwerre, 
Both  I  and  mine,  alas!  should  star^ 

^ot  surfeit. 


Instead  of  a  quart-pot  of  pewter, 
I  fill  small  jugs,  and  need  no  tutor; 
I  quart'ridge  give  to  the  geometer 

Most  duly; 
And  he  will  see,  and  yet  be  blind; 
A  knave,  made  much  o(  will  be  kind; 
If  you  be  one,  sir,  tell  your  mind 

Most  truly. 

*  No,  no,'  quoth  I,  ^  I  am  no  knave, 
No  fellowship  with  such  I  have; 
My  name  is  Bobin  Conscience  brave. 

That  wander 
From  place  to  place,  in  hope  that  some 
Will  as  a  servant  give  me  room; 
But  all  abuse  me,  where  I  come, 

With  slander/ 


Now  when  my  hostess  heard  me  tell 
My  name,  she  swore  I  should  not  dwell 
With  her,  for  I  would  make  her  sdl 

Full  measure. 
She  did  conjure  me  to  depart; 
*  Hang  Conscience,'  quoth  she,  '  give  me  art; 
I  have  not  got  by  a  penny  a  quart. 

My  treasure.' — 

So  out  of  doors  I  went  with  gpeed. 
And  glad  she  was  to  be  thus  freed 
Of  Conscience,  that  she  thence  might  speed 

In  frotMng. 
To  the  King's  Bendi  I  needs  would  go; 
The  jailer  did  me  backward  throw:  - 
Quoth  he,  'For  Conscience  here  ye  know 
44^  Is  nothing.' 
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Through  Blitckman  Street  I  went,  where  whorea 

Stood  gazing  there  at  inany  doors; 

There  two  or  three  bawda  against  me  roara 

Most  loudly: 
And  bade  me  to  get  thence  apace, 
Or  else  they'd  claw  me  by  the  face; 
They  awore  they  scorned  me  and  all  gmos 

Most  proudly. 

I  walkt  into  St.  George's  field. 
Where  rooking  rascals  I  beheld, 
That  all  the  year  their  hopes  did  build 

On  cheating; 
They  were  close  playing  at  nine  pins,^ 
I  came  and  told  them  «u  their  nns: 
Then  one  among  the  rest  begins, 

Intreating 


That  I  would  not  torment  them  so.-^ 

I  told  them  that  I  would  not  go: 

'  Why  then,'  quoth  he,  <  Til  let  thee  know 

We  care  not; 
And  yet  well  banish  thee  perforce.' 
Then  be  be^n  to  swear  and  curse, 
And  said,  'Prate  on  till  thou  art  hoarse^ 

And  spare  not.' 


t  left  them  in  their  wickedoees. 
And  went  along  in  great  distress 
Bewailing  of  my  bad  buccobb 

And  speed. 
A  windmill  standing  there  hard  by, 
Towarda  the  same  then  passed  I; 
But  when  the  miUer  did  me  spy. 

He  ciyed, 


'  Away  with  Conscieace,  HI  none  snot^ 
That  dwell  with  hones^  so  much, 
I  shall  not  quickly  fill  my  hutch 

By  due  toO| 
But  must  for  every  bushel  of  meal 
A  peck,  if  not  three  galloDS,  steal; , 
Therefore  with  thee  I  will  not  deal. 

Thou  true  souL* 
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Then  leaving  cities,  skirts  and  all. 
Where  my  welcome  it  was  but  small, 
I  went  to  try  what  would  befall 

r  th*  country. 
There  thought  I  to  be  entertained. 
But  I  was  likewise  there  disdained. 
As  long  as  bootless  I  complained 

To  th'  gentry. 

And  yet  no  service  could  I  have; 
Yet,  if  I  would  have  pla/d  the  knave, 
I  might  have  had  maintainance  brave 

Among  them* 
Because  that  I  was  Conscience  poor, 
Alas!  they  thrust  me  out  of  door, — 
Foi  Conscience  many  of  them  swore 

Did  wrong  them. 

Then  went  I  to  the  yeomanry. 
And  farmers  all  of  the  countrey, 
Desiring  them  most  heartily 

To  take  me: 
I  told  them  I  would  sell  their  com 
Unto  the  poor;  but  they  did  turn 
Me  out  of  doors,  and  with  great  scorn 

Forsake  me. 


One  said,  he  had  no  use  of  me 
To  sell  his  com;  *  for  I,'  quoth  he, 
'  Must  not  be  only  ruled  by  thee 

In  selling. 
If  I  shall  Conscience  entertain, 
He'd  make  me  live  in  crossing  grain,-^* 
Here  is  for  thee^  I  tell  thee  plain, 

No  dwelling.' 

Thus  from  the  rich  men  of  the  world 
Poor  Conscience  up  and  down  is  hurled ;-« 
Like  angry  cats  at  me  they  snarled. 

And  checkt  me. 
Alas!  what  shall  I  do,  thought  I. 
Poor  Robin,  must  I  starve  and  die? 
Aye^  that  I  must,  if  nobody 
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At  last  I  to  myself  bethought 

Where  I  must  go,  and  heaven  brought 

Me  to  a  place  where  poor  folks  wrought 

Most  sorelj; 
And  there  they  entertained  me  well. 
With  whom  I  ever  mean  to  dwell, 
With  them  to  stay  it  thus  befel, 

Though  poorly. 

Thus  people  that  do  labour  hard, 
Have  Robin  Conscience  in  regard, 
For  which  they  shall  have  their  reward 

In  heaven; 
For  all  their  sorrows  here  on  earth, 
They  shall  be  filled  with  true  mirth; 
Crowns  shall  to  them  at  second  birth 

Be  given. 

And  all  these  caitiffs  that  deny'd 
To  entertain  him  for  their  guide. 
When  they  by  Consdenoe  shall  be  tried 

And  judged. 
Then  will  they  wish  that  they  had  used 
Poor  Conscience,  whom  they  have  refused. 
Whose  company  they  have  abused 

And  grudged. 

Thus  Bobin  Conscience,  that  hath  had 
Amongst  most  men  a  welcome  bad. 
He  now  hath  found  to  make  him  glad, 

Abiding 
'Mong  honest  folks  that  hath  no  lands. 
But  get  their  living  with  their  bands. 
These  are  the  friends  that  to  him  stands 

And 's  guiding. 

These  still  keep  Conscience  from  grim  death, 
And  ne'er  gainsay  whate'er  he  saith; 
Tliese  lead  their  lives  so  here  beneath. 

That,  dying, 
They  may  ascend  from  poverty 
To  glory  and  great  dignity. 
Where  they  shall  live  and  never  die; 
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In  hell  the  wicked  lie,  who  would 

Not  use  true  Conscience  as  they  should. 

This  is  but  for  a  moral  told 

Yon;  in  it 
He  that  observes  may  somewhat  spy 
That  savours  of  divinity, — 
For  conscionable  folks  do  I 

B^in  it. 

And  so  111  bring  all  to  an  end:— 

It  can  no  honest  man  offend, 

For  those  that  ConRcience  do  defend. 

It  praises. 
And  if  that  any  gaU'd  jade  kick,     * 
The  Author  hath  devised  a  trick. 
To  turn  him  loose,  i'  th'  fields  to  pick 

Up  daisies. 
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Apollo  with  his  radiant  beams, 

Inflamed  the  aire  so  f aire, 
PhietOD,  with  his  fiery  teames^ 

The  heat  of  wars  JLd  beare» 
The  daj  was  hot,  the  eyening  coole^ 

And  pleaanres  did  abound: 
And  meads  with  many  a  chrystal  pook^ 

Did  yield  a  joyful  sound. 

This  fragrant  time  to  pleasured  prest. 

Myself  for  to  solace, — 
I  walk'd  forth  as  I  thought  bes^ 

Into  a  private  place. 
And  as  I  went,  myself  alone^ 

There  came  to  my  presence 
A  friend,  who  seem*d  to  make  great  moan. 

And  said,  *  Go  get  you  Itenc^ 

*  Alas!  good  sir,  what  Is  the  cause 

You  this  have  said  to  me?* 

*  Indeed,'  he  said, « the  Prince's  lawesi 

Will  bear  no  more  with  thee: 
For  Bishop  Younge  wiU  summbil  thee'i 

You  must  to  his  presences    ' 
For  in  this  lande  you  cannot  li^e^  " 

And  keep  your  conscieilce:' 


*  I  am  told,  I  must  not  ride;  ••  '*  :  >     ' 

What  is  my  best  to  do? 

*  €rood  Sir,  here  you  must  not  abides 

Ui^s  to  Church  you  go^       ^'^  * 
Or,  dse  to  Fteston  you  must  WMd^ 

For  here  is  no  residence;        - "     ^' 
For  in  this  lande  you  have  no  firieb^  ' 

To  keep  your  conscience^'  * .  *   '  - ' ' 
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Then  did  I  thinke  it  was  the  hest 

For  me  in  time  to  provide: 
For  Bishop  Yomige  would  me  mdesl^ 

If  here  I  should  abide, 
Then  did  I  cause  my  men  to  prepare 

A  ship  for  my  defence. 
For  in  this  lande  I  could  not  fare^ 

And  keep  my  conscience. 

When  my  ship  that  it  was  hired^ 

My  men  returned  againe. 
The  time  was  almost  niU  expired, 

That  here  I  should  remaine; 
To  Preston  town  I  should  have  gone 

To  make  recognizance; 
For  other  helps  perceived  I  none^ 

But  keept  my  conscience. 

To  kvehr  Lea,  then  I  me  hied. 

And  Hoghton  bade  farewell: 
It  was  more  time  for  me  to  ride, 

Than  longer  there  to  dwdl. 
I  durst  not  trust  my  dearest  friend, 

But  secrethr  stole  hence, 
To  take  the  mrtune  God  should  send* 

And  keep  my  conscience. 

When  to  the  sea  I  came  until. 

And  passed  by  the  gate, 
My  cattle  all  with  voices  shrill. 

As  if  they'd  mourned  my  fate. 
Did  leap  and  roar  as  if  they  had 

Understood  my  diligence: 
It  seem'd  my  cause  they  understood^ 

Thro'  God's  good  providence* 

At  Hoghton  high,  which  is  a  bower 

Of  sports  and  Lordly  pleasure; 
I  wept  and  left  that  lofty  tower, 

THiich  was  my  chiefest  treasnreu 
To  save  my  soule  and  lose  the  rest^ 

It  was  my  true  pretence: 
Like  frighted  bird,  I  left  my  nes^ 

To  keep  my  conscience. 
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Thus  took  I  there  mj  leave,  alas! 

And  rode  to  the  sea  side; 
Into  the  ship  I  hied  apace, 

Which  did  for  me  abide. 
With  sighs,  I  sailed  from  merry  England, 

I  asked  of  none  Licence: 
Wherefore  my  estate  fell  from  my  hand. 

And  was  forfeit  to  my  Prince. 

Thus  merry  England  that  I've  left. 

And  cut  the  raging  sea, 
Whereof  the  waves  have  me  bereft, 

Of  my  so  deare  country. 
With  sturdy  storms  and  blustering  blast, 

We  were  in  great  suspence; 
Full  sixteen  days  and  nights  the  last. 

And  all  for  my  conscience. 

When  on  the  shore  I  was  arrived, 

Thro'  France  I  took  my  way; 
And  into  Antwerp  I  me  hied. 

In  hope  to  make  my  stay. 
When  to  the  city  I  did  come, 

I  thought  that  my  absence 
Would  to  my  men  be  cumbersome, 

Tho'  thej  made  me  no  offence. 

At  Hoghton,  where  I  used  to  rest. 

Of  men  I  had  greate  store, 
fSill  twenty  GrenUemen  at  least, 

Of  Yeomen  good  threescore. 
And  of  them  all,  I  brought  but  two     - 

With  me,  when  I  came  thence; 
I  left  them  all  the  world  knows  how. 

To  keep  my  conscience. 

But  when  my  men  came  to  me  still. 

Lord!  how  rejoiced  I,  { 

To  see  them  with  so  good  a  will. 

To  leave  their  own  country! 
Both  friends  and  kin  they  did  forsake^ 

And  all  for  my  presence; 
Alive  or  dead,  amends  ni  make, 

And  give  them  recompence. 
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Bat  fortune  had  md  so  bereft 

Of  all  my  goods  and  land% 
That  for  my  men  nothmg  was  lefty 

Bat  at  my  brethren's  &mds. 
Then  did  I  thiidc  the  trath  to  prove^ 

Whilst  I  was  in  absence. 
That  I  might  try  their  constant  love^ 

And  keep  my  conscience. 


When  to  my  Brethren  I  Imd  sent, 

Tlie  welcomie  that  they  made. 
Was  false  reports  me  to  present 

Which  made  my  conscience  sad. 
My  brethren  all  did  thas  me  crosse. 

And  little  regard  my  fall. 
Save  only  one, — ^that  rued  my  loss. 

That  is  Richard,  of  F»rke  HalL 


He  was  the  comfort  that  I  had, 

I  proved  his  diligence; 
He  was  as  just,  as  they  were  bad. 

Which  cheered  my  conscience; 
When  this  report  of  them  I  heard, 

My  heart  was  sore  with  griefe^ 
In  that  my  purpose  was  so  marred. 

My  raen  should  want  relief. 

Good  cause  I  had  to  love  my  men. 

And  them  to  reconipense ; 
Their  lives  they  ventured,  I  know  when, 

And  left  their  dear  parents. 
Then  to  come  home  straightways  I  meant) 

My  men  for  to  relieve; 
My  Brethren  sought  this  to  prevent^ 

And  sums  of  gold  did  give. 

A  thousand  marks  they  offered  then. 

To  hinder  my  licence; 
That  I  should  not  come  h6me  again, 

To  keep  my  consddnoe. 
But  if  that  day  I  once  had  seen. 

My  lands  to  have  againe; 
And  that  my  Prince  had  changed  been, 

I  would  not  me  have  staine. 
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I  should  my  men  so  well  have  paid, 
Thro*  God's  good  providence. 

That  thej  should  ne'er  have  been  airaid, 
To  lose  their  due  expense. 

But  now  my  life  is  at  on  end^ 

And  deatii  is  at  the  doore, 
That  grisly  ghost  his  bow  doth  bend. 

And  thro'  my  body  gore, 
Which  nature  now  must  yield  to  day 

And  death  idll  take  me  hence: 
And  now  I  shall  go  where  I  may. 

To  ei\joy  my  conscience. 

Faire  England!  now  ten  times  adieu 

And  friends  that  therein  dwelli 
Farewell  my  brother  Richard  true, 

Whom  I  did  love  so  well: 
Farewell,  farewell,  good  people  all, 

And  learn  experience; 
Love  not  too  much  the  golden  ball. 

But  keep  your  conscience. 

All  you  who  now  this  song  shall  heare^ 

Help  me  for  to  bewail 
The  wight,  who  scarcely  had  his  peer, 

'Till  death  did  him  assail; 


i^ 


M.A„Ui'<i'lH'niediio< 

PART  I. 
Showing  CiipiiTg  conqiiett 

of  fire  fhouaand  a  year. 
\  ACIIELORS  of  evm  station, 
('  Mnrk  tliis  strange  ana  true  relfition. 
Which  in  brief  to  you  I  bring, — 
Never  was  a  stranger  thing  I 


em/  lady 
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Ton  shall  find  it  worth  the  hearing ; 
Loyal  love  is  most  endearing. 
When  it  takes  the  deepest  root, 
"yielding  charms  and  gold  to  hoot. 

Some  will  wed  for  love  of  measure  ; 
But  the  sweetest  joy  and  pleasure ; 
Is  in  faithful  love,  you'll  find. 
Graced  with  a  nohle  mind. 

Such  a  noble  disposition 
Had  this  lady,  with  submission, 
Of  whom  I  this  sonnet  write. 
Store  of  wealth,  and  beauty  bright. 

She  had  left,  by  a  good  grannum. 
Full  five  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
Which  she  held  without  control ; 
Thus  she  did  in  riches  roll. 

rhough  she  had  vast  store  of  riches. 
Which  some  persons  much  bewitches, 
Yet  she  bore  a  virtuous  mind. 
Not  the  least  to  pride  indined. 

Many  noble  persons  courted 
This  youne  lady,  'tis  reported  ; 
But  their  labour  proved  in  vain. 
They  could  not  her  favour  gain. 

Though  she  made  a  strong  resistance. 
Yet  by  Cupid's  true  assistance, 
She  was  conquered  after  all ; 
How  it  was  declare  I  shall. 

Being  at  a  noble  wedding. 
Near  the  fiimous  town  of  Redding, 
A  youne  gentleman  she  saw. 
Who  belongM  to  the  law. 

As  she  viewed  his  sweet  behaviour. 
Every  courteous  carriage  gave  her 
New  addition  to  her  gnef. 
Forced  she  was  to  seek  relief. 

Privately  she  then  enquire 

About  him,  so  much  admired ; 

Both  his  name,  and  where  he  dwelt^ 

Such  was  the  hot  flame  she  felt.  4^7 
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Then  at  night,  this  youthful  lady 
Called  her  coach,  which  being  ready, 
Homewards  straight  she  did  return. 
But  her  heart  wim  flames  did  bum. 


I 


I 


PART  II. 

Showing  the  lad^9  letter  of  a  challenge  to  fight  Mm  upon  his  r^flmng 
to  wed  her  in  a  mask,  without  knowing  who  she  was. 

Night  and  morning,  for  a  season. 
In  her  closet  would  she  reason 
With  herself,  and  often  said. 
Why  has  love  my  heart  betrayed  ? 

I,  that  have  so  many  slighted. 
Am  at  leneth  so  weU  recruited ; 
For  my  gnefs  are  not  a  few  I 
Now  I  &id  what  love  can  do. 

He  that  has  my  heart  in  keepings 
Though  I  for  his  sake  be  weepings 
Little  knows  what  grief  I  feel ; 
But  I'll  try  it  out  with  steel. 

For  I  will  a  challenge  send  him, 
And  appoint  where  Til  attend  him. 
In  a  grove,  without  delay, 
By  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

He  shall  not  the  least  discover. 
That  I  am  a  virgin  lover. 
By  the  challenge  which  I  send  ; 
But  for  justice  I  contend. 

He  has  causM  sad  distraction. 
And  I  come  for  satisfaction, 
Which  if  he  denies  to  give. 
One  of  us  shall  cease  to  live. 

Having  thus  her  mind  revealed, 
She  her  letter  closed  and  sealM, 
Which,  when.it  came  to  his  hand. 
The  young  man  was  at  a  stand. 

In  her  letter  she  conjured  him 
For  to  meet,  and  well  assured  him, 
^^  Recompense  he  must  afford. 

Or  dispute  it  with  the  sword. 
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Haying  read  this  Strang  relation, 
He  was  in  a  consternation  ; 
But  advising  with  his  friend, 
He  persuades  him  to  attend. 

Be  of  courage,  and  make  ready. 
Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady ; 
In  regard  it  must  he  so, 
I  along  with  you  must  go. 


PART  m. 


Showing  how  they  met  by  appointment  in  a  groce,  where  she  obliged  him 

to  fight  or  wed  her, 

» 

Early  on  a  summer's  morning. 

When  hrjght  Phoebus  was  adorning 

Every  bower  with  its  beams. 

The  fair  lady  came,  it  seems.  | 

At  the  bottom  of  a  mountain, 

Near  a  pleasant  crystal  fountain. 

There  she  left  her  gilded  coach,  j 

While  the  grove  she  did  approach.  1 

Covered  witk  her  mask,  and  walking. 
There  she  met  her  lover  talking. 
With  a  friend  that  he  had  brought. 
So  she  asked  him  whom  he  sought. 

I  am  challenged  by  a  gallant. 

Who  resolves  to  try  my  talent ; 

Who  he  is  I  cannot  say,  \ 

But  I  hope  to  show  him  play. 

It  is  I  that  did  invite  you, 

Tou  shall  wed  me,  or  I'll  fight  you,  | 

Underneath  thoiBe  ^readinff  tr^ ;  j 

rherefore,  choose  you  whicn  you  please. 

jTou  shall  find  I  do  not  vapour, 

I  have  brought  my  trusty  rapier,  ! 

Therefore,  take  your  choice,  said  she,  j 

Either  fight  or  marry  me. 


Said  he.  Madam,  pray  what  mean  you  ? 

In  my  life  Fve  never  seen  you ; 

Pray  unmask,  your  visage  show,  ^^ 

Then  FU  tefl  you  aye  or  no. 
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I  will  not  my  face  uncover 
Till  the  marriage  ties  are  over ; 
Therefore,  choose  joa  which  you  will. 
Wed  me,  sir,  or  try  your  skill. 

Step  within  that  pleasant  bower. 
With  your  friend  one  single  hour ; 
Strive  your  thoughts  to  reconcile, 
And  I*u  wander  here  the  while. 

While  this  beauteous  lady  waited ; 
The  young  bachelors  debated 
What  was  best  for  to  be  done : 
Quoth  his  friend.  The  hazard  run. 

If  my  judgment  can  be  trusted. 
Wed  her  first,  you.  can't  be  worsted ; 
If  she's  rich,  you'll  rise  to  £une. 
If  she's  poor,  why !  you're  the  same. 

He  consented  to  be  married ; 
All  three  in  a  coach  were  carried 
To  a  church  without  delay. 
Where  he  weds  the  lady  gay. 

Tho*  sweet  pretty  Cupids  hovered 
Round  her  eyes,  her  face  was  covered 
With  a  mask,— -he  took  her  thus. 
Just  for  better  or  for  worse. 

With  a  courteous  kind  behaviour. 
She  presents  his  friend  a  favour. 
And  withal  dismissed  him  straight. 
That  he  might  no  longer  wait. 


PART  IV. 

Showing  how  they  rode  together  in  her  gilded  coach  to  her  noble  seat, 

or  caetle,  ^. 

As  the  gilded  coach  stood  ready. 
The  young  lawyer  and  his  lady 
Rode  together,  till  they  came 
To  her  house  of  state  and  fame  ; 

Which  appeared  like  a  castle. 
Where  you  might  behold  a  parcel 
Of  young  oedajrs,  tall  and  straight, 
^0^  Just  before  her  palace  gate. 
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Hand  in  hand  they  walked  together, 
To  a  hall,  or  parlour,  rather. 
Which  was  heautifol  and  fur,— 
All  alone  she  left  him  there 

Two  long  hours  there  he  waited 
Her  return, — at  length  he  fretted. 
And  began  to  grieve  at  last. 
For  he  had  not  broke  his  fast. 

Still  he  sat  like  one  amazed, 
Round  a  spacious  room  he  gazed. 
Which  was  richly  beautified  ; 
But,  alas !  he  lost  his  bride. 

There  was  peeping,  laughine^  sneering^ 
All  within  the  lawyer's  hearmg ; 
But  his  bride  he  could  not  see ; 
Would  I  were  at  home !  thought  he. 

While  his  heart  was  melancholy, 
Said  the  steward,  brisk  and  jouy. 
Tell  me,  friend,  how  came  you  here  7 
Tou'ye  some  bad  design,  I  fear. 

He  replied,  dear  loving  master, 
Tou  shall  meet  with  no  disaster 
Through  my  means,  in  any  case, — 
Madam  brought  me  to  this  place. 

Then  the  steward  did  retire. 
Saying,  that  he  would  enquire 
Whether  it  was  true  or  qo  : 
Ne'er  was  lover  hampered  so. 

Now  the  lady  who  had  filled  him 
With  those  fears,  full  well  beheld  him. 
From  a  window,  as  she  drest,  . 
Fleasdd  at  the  meny  jest* 

When  she  had  herself  attirid 
In  rich  robes  to  be  admired. 
She  appeared  in  his  sight, 
like  a  moving  angel  bright. 

Sir  I  my  servants  have  related. 

How  some  hours  you  have  waited 

In  my  parlour, — ^tell  me  who 

In  my  house  you  ever  knew  f  ^^ 
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Hadam  I  if  I  have  offended. 
It  is  more  than  I  iateDded  i 
A  youug  lady  brougbt  me  here : — 
That  is  true,  taitl  she,  my  dear. 

I  can  be  no  longer  cruel 
To  my  joy  and  only  jewel ; 
Thon  art  mine,  and  I  am  tiiine. 
Hand  and  beart  I  do  resign ! 

Once  I  was  a  wounded  lover. 
Now  these  fears  are  fairly  over ; 
By  receiving  what  I  gave, 
Thon  art  lord  of  what  I  have. 

Beauty,  honour,  love  and  treasure, 
A  rich  eoldeu  stream  of  pleunre, 
Wiih  hia  lady  he  enjoyS[ 
Thanks  to  Cupid's  kind  decoya. 

Now  he's  cloathed  in  rich  attire. 
Not  inferior  to  a  'squire ; 
Beauty,  hononr,  riches'  store,  ' 
What  can  man  desire  more  I 


(Elbe  SmirM%  iPK!;iti^ftisl(s^ 


A  RELATION  OF  A  TOUNO  MAN,  WHO,  A  MONTH  AFTER  HIS  DEATH, 
APPEARED  TO  HIS  SWEETHEART,  AND  CARRIED  HER  BEHIND  HIM 
FORTY  MILES  IN  TWO  HOURS  TIME,  AND  WAS  NEVER  SEEN  AFTER 
BUT  IN  THE  GRAVE. 

To  the  Tone  of  *  My  Bleeding  Heart.' 

[From  a  Broadaide  in  tbe  Roxbargfae  CoDectian,  British  Museum.    'Printed  bjr  and  for 
A.M.,  and  aold  by  the  Bookiellen  of  Pye-Comer  and  London-Bridge.'] 

A  WONDER  Stranger  n^'er  was  known 
Then  what  I  now  shall  treat  apon. 
Hbi  Suffolk  there  did  lately  dwc^ 
A  fanner  rich  and  known  full  welL 

He  had  a  daughter  fair  and  bright, 
On  whom  he  placed  his  chief  delight. 
Her  beauty  was  beyond  oomparey 
She  was  both  virtuous  and  fair. 

There  was  a  young  man  living  by. 
Who  was  so  charmed  with  her  eye. 
That  he  could  never  be  at  rest, 
He  was  with  love  so  much  possest. 

He  made  addresses  to  her,  and  she  - 
Did  grant  him  love  immediately; 
'^ut  when  her  father  came  to  here. 
He  parted  her  and  her  poor  dear. 

Forty  miles  distant  was  she  s^t 
Up  to  his  brother's  with  intent,  • 
That  she  should  there  so  long  remain 
Till  she  had  changed  her.  mind  again. 

Hereat  this  young  man  sadly  grieved,  *  * 
But  knew  not  how  to  be  relieved,  = 
He  sighed  and  sob'd  continually 
That  his  true  love  he  could  not  see* 

She  by  no  means  could  to  him  send' 
Who  was  her  hearts  espousedi^friend;   - 
She  sighed,  she  grieved,  but  all  in  vain. 
For  she  confined  must  still  remain. 

He  mourned  so  much  that  doctors  art  '- 
Could  give  no  ease  unto  his  heart,' 
Who  was  so  strangely  terrified^  '•  • 
That  in  short  time  for  love  he  dyht. 
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She  that  from  him  was  sent  away, 
Knew  nothing  of  his  dying  day, 
But  constant  still  she  did  remain, 
To  love  the  dead  was  then  in  vain. 

After  he  had  in  grave  been  laid 
A  month  or  more,  unto  this  maid 
He  comes  about  middle  of  the  night 
Who  joyed  to  see  her  hearts  deh'ght. 

Her  father's  horse  whi<;^  well  she  knewg 
Her  mother's  hood  and  safeguard  too^ 
He  brought  with  him  to  testifie 
Her  parents  order  he  came  by. 

Which  when  her  unckle  understood. 
He  hop't  it  would  be  for  her  good, 
And  gave  consent  to  her  straightway. 
That  with  him  she  should  come  away. 

When  she  was  got  her  love  behindi 
They  pass'd  as  swift  as  any  wind. 
That  in  two  hours  or  little  more 
He  brought  her  to  her  father^s  door. 

But  as  they  did  this  great  haste  make 
He  did  complain  his  head  did  ake, 
Her  handkerchief  she  then  took  out 
And  tyed  the  same  his  head  about. 

And  unto  him  she  thus  did  say, 
Thou  art  as  cold  as  any  day; 
Wlien  we  come  home  a  fire  weel  have^ 
^  But  little  dreamt  he  went  to  grave. 

Soon  were  they  at  her  father^s  door. 
And  after  she  ne'r  see  him  more; 
Be  set  the  horse  up  then  he  said, 
And  there  he  set  this  harmless  maid. 

She  knockt,  and  straight  a  man  he  cryed. 
Whose  there^  'tis  I,  she  then  replyed, 
Who  wondred  mudi  her  voice  to  hear, 
And  was  possest  with  dread  and  fear. 

Her  father  he  did  tell,  and  then 
He  stared  like  an  afirighted  man. 
Down  stairs  he  ran,  and  when  he  see  her, 
464  Cry'd  out  my  child  how  cam'st  thou  here? 
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t^jTy  sir,  did  not  you  send  for  me 
By  such  a  messenger  said  she? 
Which  made  his  hair  stand  on  his  head. 
As  knowing  well  that  he  was  deadr 

Where  is  he?  then  to  her  he  said, 
He's  in  the  stable,  quoth  the  maid. 
Gk)  in,  said  he,  and  go  to  bed, 
rie  see  the  horse  wdl  littered. 

He  stared  about,  and  there  could  hee 
No  shape  of  any  mankind  see, 
But  found  his  horse  all  on  a  sweat, 
Which  made  him  in  a  deadly  frist 

His  daughter  he  said  nothing  too, 
Nor  no  one  else  though  well  they  knew. 
That  he  was  dead  a  month  before, 
For  fear  of  grieving  her  full  sore. 

Her  father  to  his  father  went, 
Who  was  deceased,  with  this  intent, 
To  tell  him  what  his  daughter  said, 
So  both  came  back  unto  this  maid. 

They  ask'd  her  and  she  still  did  say 
'Twas  he  that  then  brought  her  away. 
Which  when  they  heard  they  were  amazedi 
And  on  each  other  strangely  gaz'd. 

A  handkerchief  she  said  she  tyed 
About  his  head  and  that  they  tryed,  * 

'The  sexton  they  did  speak  unto 
That  he  the  grave  would  then  undoo. 

Affirighted  then  they  did  behold 
His  body  turning  into  mould; 
And  though  he  had  a  month  been  dead 
This  ker<£ief  was  about  his  head. 

This  thing  unto  her  then  they  told, 
And  the  whole  truth  they  unfold; , 
She  was  thereat  so  terrified. 
And  giiev'df  she  quickly  after  dyed. 

Part  not  true  love  you  rich  men  then. 
But  if  they  be  right  honest  men. 
Your  daughter's  love  give  them  their  way, 
For  force  oft  breeds  their  lives  decay.  '   455 
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J  TATELY  slept  he  east  the  wa', 
And  stately  stcpt  he  west. 
Full  seventy  years  lie  now  had  seen, 
1      Wi'  scarce  aeven  years  of  rest. 
'  He  liy'd  when  Britons  breach  of  faith 
Wroitght  Scotland  mickle  wae : 
And  ay  his  sword  ta;ild  to  their  cost. 
He  was  their  deadlye  fae. 


High  on  a  hill  bis  castle  stood, 

With  ha's  and  toVrs  a  height. 
And  goodly  chambers  fair  to  se. 

Where  he  lodged  mony  a  knight. 
His  dame  sae  peerless  anes  and  fair. 

For  cbast  and  beantj  deem'd, 
Nae  marrow  had  in  all  the  land. 

Save  Elbnor  the  queen. 


Fall  thirteen  sont  to  him  the  bare. 

All  men  of  valoiir  stout  t 
In  bloody  fight  with  sword  1^  hand 

Nine  lost  their  lives  hot  doabt : 
Four  yet  remain,  lang  may  ^ey  Ht 

To  stand  b^  liege  and  land ; 
High  was  their  &me,  high  was  their  mignt. 

And  high  was  their  ommnand. 

Oreat  bve  thej  bare  to  Fairly  fair. 

Their  sister  salt  and  dear. 
Her  girdle  shatw'd  her  middle  gimp. 

And  gowden  glist  her  hair. 
What  waefu'  wae  her  beauty  bred ' 

Waefu'  to  young  and  aula, 
Waefu'  I  trow  to  kyth  and  kin. 

As  story  ever  tamd. 


The  kinff  of  Norse  in  summer  tyde. 

Puff 'a  up  with  poVr  and  might 
Landed  in  fair  Scotland  the  isle 

With  mony  a  hardy  knight. 
The  tydings  to  our  good  Scots  king 

Came,  as  he  sat  at  dine. 
With  noble  chiefs  in  braye  aray 

Drinking  the  blood-red  wine. 

*<  To  hor8e,'to  horse,  my  royal  liege, 
Your  faes  stand  on  the  strand. 

Full  twenty  thousand  glitterine  spears 
The  king  of  Norse  commands." 

**  Bring  me  m^  steed  Mase  dapple  gray^ 
Our  ^;ood  kuis  rose  and  cry'd, 

A  trustier  beast  m  a'  the  land 
470  A  Scots  king  nevir  tr/d. 


HARDTKNUTE. 


'« Go  little  page,  tell  HurdjknUte^ 

That  lives  on  hill  sae  hie, 
To  draw  his  sword,  the  dread  of  &e^, 

And  haste  and  foUlm  ine»" 
The  little  page  fleW  swift  as  dart 

Flung  by  his  mtetfer's  arm, 
'*  Come  dowki,  come  down,  lord  Hardjknute, 

And  rid  your  king  frae  hann/' 


»f 


Then  red,  red  grew  his  dark-brown  cheeks, 

Sae  did  his  dark-brown  brow ; 
His  looks  grew  keen,  as  they  were  wont 

In  dangers  great  to  do ; 
He's  ta'ea  a  horn  as  green  as  ^ass^ 

And  gi'en  five  sounds  sae  tihill, 
That  trees  in  greto  wood  shook  thereat, 

Sae  loud  rang  ilka  hilL 


His  sons  in  manly  i^ort  and  gle^ 

Had  past  that  summer's  mdnii 
When  low  down  in  a  gtassy  dale, 

They  heard  their  fwier's  horn. 
" That  honii"  quo'  they,  ''ne'er  sounds  in  peace. 

We've  other  q>ort  to  bide." 
And  soon  they  hy'd  ihem  up  the  hiU, 

And  soon  were  at  hk  aide. 


**  Late^  ktd  the  yestreen  I  Ween'd  in  peaoe 

To  end  my  l^gthened  life. 
My  age  mi^t  wm  exonae  my  arm 

Frae  manly  feats  of  stride ; 
But  now  that  Norse  do's  proudly  boast 

Fair  Scotland  to  inthrau. 
It's  ne'er  be  slod  of'  Hardyknate, 

He  feared  to  i^  or  m. 


Robin  of  Boths^T)  bend  tlfr  h(KWf 

Thy  arrows  shoot  sae  lecC 
That  mony  a  c&nuHj  eomteMiiee 

They've  turad  to  deadly  pde. 
Brade  Thomas  take  you  bat  jrdor  lanMi, 

Ton  need  nae  weapon*  ittair. 
If  yon  fight  wi't  as  you  did  An68 
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And  Mnlcolin,  light  of  foot  as  stag 

That  runs  in  forest  wild, 
Get  me  mj  thousands  three  of  men 

Well  bred  to  sword  and  shield  : 
Bring  me  ray  horse  and  hamiaine, 

My  blade  of  mcttal  clear. 
If  fnes  but  ken'd  the  hand  it  bare. 

They  soon  had  Hed  for  fear. 


Farewell  my  dame  see  peerless  good, 

(And  took  her  by  the  hand,) 
Fairer  to  me  in  age  you  seem, 

Than  maids  for  beauty  fam'd. 
My  youngest  son  shall  here  remun 

To  guard  these  stately  towers. 
And  shut  the  silver  bolt  that  keeps 

Sae  fast  your  painted  bowers." 


And  first  she  wet  her  comely  cheiks. 

And  then  her  boddice  green, 
II«r  silken  cords  of  twirtle  twist. 

Well  plett  with  silver  sheen  ; 
Aud  apron  set  with  mony  a  dice 

Of  needle-wark  sae  rare, 
Wove  by  nae  hand,  aa  ye  may  guess. 

Save  that  of  Fairly  fair. 


i 


And  he  lias  riddeu  o'er  muir  and  most 
O'er  hills  and  mony  n  gleo. 

When  he  camo  (o  a  wDuiidii3  kiii^it 
Making  a  heavy  maae  i 

"  Here  maun  I  lye,  lierc  tnauii  I  Ayr, 


s  1  m*  tbnl  e'er  ga  fiMtli 
To  nioknl  «iinian'«  BmiKs  " 


UAADYKNUTE. 


Arifle  Toniig  knif^ht,  and  mount  yoar  stead. 

Full  lowns  the  shyiuuid  day : 
Choose  trae  my  menxie  whom  ye  please 

To  lead  you  on  the  way." 


With  smileiess  look,  and 


Tisagen 


The  wounded  knight  reply  d, 
"  Kind  chieftain,  your  intent  pursne. 
For  here  I  maun  abyde. 


To  me  nae  after  day  nor  night 

Can  e're  be  sweet  or  fair. 
But  soon  beneath  some  draping  tree, 

Canld  death  shall  end  my  care." 
With  him  nae  pleading  might  prevul  j 

Brave  Hardyknute  to  gain 
With  fairest  words,  and  reason  strong 

Strave  courteoody  in  vdn. 


Sjne  he  has  gane  far  hynd  out  o'er 

Lord  Chattan's  land  sae  wide ; 
That  lord  a  worthy  wight  was  ay. 

When  faes  his  conrage  aey'd  : 
Of  Pictish  race  bv  moSier's  side. 

When  Ficts  rul'd  Caledon, 
Lord  Chattan  elaim'd  the  princely  maid. 

When  he  sar'd  Fictish  crown. 


Now  with  his  fierce  and  stalwart  train. 

He  reach'd  a  rising  hight, 
Qnhair  braid  encsmpit  on  the  dale, 

Noras  menne  lay  m  sicbt. 
"  Yonder  my  valiuit  sons  and  feirs 

Our  raging  revera  wait 
On  the  uncoiiquert  Scottish  award 

To  try  with  us  their  fate. 


Hake  otiaons  to  him  that  sar'd 

Dor  sanls  upon  the  rude ; 
Syne  bnv^  shaw  your  veins  are  fill'd 

YTiOt  Caledonian  hlude." 
Tboi  fiutfi  he  drew  his  trusty  glare. 

While  thousands  all  around 
JhUB).  bme  their  sheaths  glanc'd  in  the  buo  : 

Apdknd  iht  bou^  aound. 


HARDtKNtJTE. 


To  joyn  Us  Idng  adoun  the  hill 

In  hast  his  merch  he  made^ 
While,  playdnd  pibrochs,  minstralls  meii 

Afore  hun  stately  strade, 
**  Thrice  welcome  valiant  stoup  of  weu\ 

Thy  nations  shield  and  priae ; 
Thyking  nae  reason  has  to  fear 

when  thou  art  by  his  side.'* 


When  bows  were  bent  and  darts  were  thrawn ; 

For  thrang  scarce  cou*d  they  flee ; 
The  darts  clove  arrows  as  they  met» 

The  arrows  dart  the  tree. 
Lang  did  they  rage  and  fight  fa'  fierce* 

With  little  skaith  to  mon. 
But  bloody,  bloody  was  the  field. 

Ere  that  lang  day  was  done. 


The  king  of  Scots,  that  sindle  brook'd 

The  war  that  look'd  like  play. 
Drew  his  braid  sword,  and  brake  his  bow. 

Sin  bows  seem'd  but  delay. 
Quoth  noble  Rothsay,  ''Mme  I'll  keep, 

I  wat  it's  bled  a  score.'* 
"  Haste  up  my  merry  men,"  crjr'd  the  king. 

As  he  rode  on  before. 


The  king  of  Norse  he  sought  to  find. 

With  him  to  mense  the  faught, 
But  on  his  fofehead  there  did  light 

A  sharp  unsonsie  shaft ; 
As  he  his  hand  put  up  to  feel 

The  wound,  an  arrow  keen, 
O  waefu'  chance !  there  pinn'd  his  hand 

In  midst  between  his  een. 


"  Revenge,  revenge,"  cry*d  Rothsay's  heir, 

**  Your  mail-coat  sha'  na  bide 
The  strength  and  sharpness  of  my  dart :" 

Then  sent  it  through  his  side. 
Another  arrow  well  he  mark'd. 

It  pierc'd  his  neck  in  twa, 
4^4  His  hands  then  quat  the  silver  reiai^ 

He  low  as  earm  did  fa'. 


HABDTKNUTB. 


"  Sair  bleidfl  my  liege»  sair,  flair  he  bleedfl  V* 

Again  wi*  might  he  drew 
And  geatnre  drad  his  sturdy  bow. 

Fast  the  braid  arrow  flew : 
Wae  to  the  knight  he  ettled  at ; 

Lament  now  queen  Elgreed ; 
High  dames  too  wail  your  darling's  Ml, 

His  youth  and  comely  meed. 


<<  Take  tiff,  take  a£f  hb  costly  jupe 

(Of  gold  well  was  it  twin'd. 
Knit  like  the  fowler's  net»  through  quhilk» 

His  steelly  harness  shm'd) 
Take,  Norse,  that  gift  fne  me,  and  bid 

Him  Tenee  the  blood  it  bears ; 
Say,  if  he  race  my  bended  bow, 

He  sure  nae  weapon  fears/' 


»» 


Proud  Norse  with  giant  body  tall. 

Braid  shoulders  and  arms  strong, 
Crfd,  '*  Where  is  Hardyknute  sae  ftm'd. 

And  feared  at  Britain's  dirone : 
Tho'  Britons  tremble  at  his  name, 

I  soon  shall  make  him  wail. 
That  e'er  my  sword  was  made  sae  sharp, 

Sae  saft  ms  coat  of  mail." 


That  bras  his  stout  heart  cou'd  na  bide. 

It  lent  nim  youthfu'  micht : 
"  I'm  Hardyknute ;  this  day,"  he  cry'd, 

<<To  Scotland's  king  I  heght 
To  lay  thee  low,  as  horses  hoof; 

My  word  I  mean  to  keep." 
Syne  with  the  first  stroke  e'er  he  strake. 

He  garr'd  his  body  bleed. 


Norss'  een  Hke  gray  gosdiawk's  stair'd  wyld, 

He  sigh'd  wi'  shame  and  spite ; 
"  Disgrae'd  is  now  ray  fiur-fam'd  arm 

That  left  thee  power  to  strike  :" 
Then  ga'  his  bead  a  blow  sae  feD, 

It  made  him  doun  to  stoup, 
As  laigh  as  he  to  ladies  us'd  ^^5 

In  courtly  guise  to  lout. 


HARDYKNUTE. 


Fu'  soon  he  rais*d  his  bent  body. 

His  bow  he  marvell'd  sair. 
Sin  blows  till  then  on  him  but  darr^d 

As  touch  of  Fairly  fair : 
Norse  marvell'd  too  as  sair  as  he 

To  see  his  stately  look  ; 
Sae  soon  as  e*er  he  strake  a  fae, 

Sae  soon  his  life  he  took. 


Where  hke  a  fire  to  heather  set, 

Bauld  Thomas  did  adyance, 
Ane  sturdy  fae  with  look  enraged 

Up  toward  him  did  prance  ; 
He  spurr'd  his  steid  through  thickest  ranks 

The  hardy  youth  to  queU, 
Wha  stood  unmoy'd  at  his  approach 

His  fury  to  repell. 


'*  That  short  brown  shaft  sae  meanly  trimm*d. 

Looks  like  poor  Scotlands  gear. 
But  dreadfull  seems  the  rusty  point  I" 

And  loud  he  lengh  in  jear. 
"  Oft  Britons  hood  has  oimm'd  its  shine  ; 

This  point  cut  short  their  vaunt :" 
Syne  pierc'd  the  boasters  bearded  cheek ; 

Nae  time  he  took  to  taunt. 
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Short  while  he  in  his  saddle  swang, 

His  stirrup  was  nae  stay, 
Sae  feeble  hang  his  unbent  knee 

Sure  taiken  he  was  fey : 
Swith  on  the  harden't  clay  he  fell, 

Bight  far  was  heard  the  thud : 
But  Thomas  look't  nae  as  he  lay 

All  waltering  in  his  bind : 

With  careless  gesture,  mind  unmov't,^ 

On  rode  he  north  the  plain  ; 
His  seem  in  throng  of  fiercest  strife 

When  winner  ay  the  same : 
Not  yet  his  heart  dames  dimplet  cheek 

Could  mease  soft  love  to  bruik. 
Till  vengefu*  Ann  retum*d  his  scorn. 

Then  languid  grew  his  luik. 


HARDYKNUTE. 


In  thraws  of  death,  with  walowit  che 

All  panting  on  the  plain. 
The  faulting  corps  of  warriours  lay, 

Ne*re  to  arise  again ; 
Ne're  to  return  to  native  land, 

Nae  mair  with  blithsome  sounds 
To  boast  the  glories  of  the  day. 

And  shaw  their  shining  wounds. 


On  Norways  coast  the  widowit  dame 

May  wash  the  rocks  with  tears, 
M^  lane  luik  oVr  the  shipless  seas 

Befor  her  mate  appears. 
Cease,  Emma,  cease  to  hope  in  vain 

Thy  lord  lyes  in  the  clay ; 
The  valiant  Scots  nae  revers  thole 

To  carry  life  away. 


Here  on  a  lee,  where  stands  a  cross 

Set  up  for  monument, 
Thousands  fu'  fierce  that  summer's  day 

FQl'd  keen  war's  black  intent. 
Let  Scots,  while  Scots,  praise  Hardyknute, 

Let  Norse  the  name  ay  dread. 
Ay  how  he  fanght,  aft  how  he  spar'd, 

Shall  latest  ages  read. 

Now  loud  and  chill  blew  th'  westlin  wind, 

Sair  beat  the  heavy  shower. 
Mirk  grew  the  night  ere  Hardyknute 

Wan  near  his  statelj  tower. 
His  toVr  that  us'd  wi'  torches  blaze 

To  shine  sae  far  at  night, 
Seem'd  now  as  black  as  mourning  weed, 

Nae  marvel  sair  he  sigh'd. 


"  There's  nae  light  in  my  lady's  bower, 

Tlflnre's  nae  light  in  my  ha  ; 
Nae  blink  shines  round  my  Fairly  £ur. 

Nor  ward  stands  on  my  wa' ; 
What  bodes  it  ?  Robert,  Thomas,  say  ;"— 

Nae  answer  fitts  their  dread. 
**  Stand  back,  my  sons,  I'le  be  your  guide ;" 

But  by  they  past  with  speed. 


HABDTKNUTE. 


"  Ab  fut  I't*  sped  cmtt,  Seotlands  feea," — 

There  ceas'd  his  brsg  of  weir, 
Sur  sham'd  to  mind  ought  but  his  dame. 

And  maiden  Fairlt  mir. 
Black  fear  he  feU,  bst  what  to  tear 

lie  wiet  Dae  yrl ;  wi'  drtaA 
Sur  shook  hi*  body,  saiF  tm  limb^ 

And  a'  the  wavriM-  fled. 


[In  Ibli  balLid  u  prinled  iD  ■  *«->>  «»ill*d.  '  leauUi  Ta^  IWMi.'  LomloD.  I78I, 
Kbicb,  to  u»  tbe  BdltoT'i  own  word!,  ■  Ifae  mulIUI*d  Fngmanl  of  thrdjkiiata  wii  fffna  in 

pe         on,       I        g,|„^^J„,rtn,u„jH,,^^„„^ 

abatt  pliWu  tUhlj  mlobt  ^«ak 
Hbn  to  hliHire  to  ^In.' 
And  btlwtMi  Ibli  ituiu  mil  UiU  wblch  In  ths  srtsimil  aAtlnn,  nd  In  oar  rttpj,  lUndi  m 
wu  luerted  lb*  CnUowInc  :— 

Yoot  pliilBt uSuMd  JIM «H : 
But  prlTata  grndfo  maun  nolr  be  quelled. 

B«bn  ofiz  Doontriaa  faa- 
KordM.  tli;  tOi  aaj  but  ba  ijidid 

TIm  Mda  o(  Mijif*  tntiBw  1 
CcMHU  •>•  KnU*  U  Bjabude. 

To  vhteh  wu  uppended  tb' 


«^^^ 


VALENTINK  AND  URSINE. 

The  king  of  France  that  morning  fair 

He  would  A  hunting  riile  ; 
To  Artoia  forest  prancing  forth 

In  all  his  princelye  pnde. 

To  grace  his  sports  a  coortlf  train 

Cn  gallant  gu-ers  attend  ; 
And  with  their  loud  and  cheerful  cryes 

The  hills  and  valleys  rend. 

Through  the  deep  forest  swift  thev  pass, 
Tbron^h  woods  and  thickets  wild  j 

When  down  within  a  lonely  dell 
They  found  a  new-bom  child  j 

All  in  a  scarlet  kercher  lay'd 
Of  silk  Bo  fine  and  thin  ; 
kn  mantle  wrapt  him 
n'd  with  a  tahet  pin. 

The  Bndden  sight  surpriz'd  them  all ; 

The  courtiers  gather'd  round ; 
They  look,  they  call,  the  mother  seek  ; 

No  mother  could  be  found. 

At  length  the  king  himself  drew  near. 

And  as  he  gazing  stands. 
The  pretiv  babe  look'd  up  and  smil'd^ 

And  atretch'd  his  Uttle  hands. 

Now,  by  the  rood,  king  Pepin  saya. 

This  child  is  passing  fair  ; 
I  wot  he  b  of  gentle  Uood ; 

Perhaps  some  prince's  heir. 

Goe  bear  him  home  unto  my  cour 

With  all  the  care  ye  may  : 
Let  him  he  christen'd  Valentine, 

In  honour  of  this  day  : 

And  look  me  out  some  cunning  nurse ; 

Well  nurtur'd  let  him  bee ; 
Nor  ought  be  wanting  that  becomes 

A  haim  of  high  degree. 

They  look'd  him  out  a  cunning  tmne  ^ 

And  nurtur'd  well  was  bee  ; 
Nor  ought  was  wanting  that  became 

A  haim  of  high  degree. 


VALENTINE  AND  UBSINE. 


ThuB  grewe  die  little  Yalentiiie, 

Belov'd  of  Idnff  and  peers ; 
And  sheVd  in  afi  he  spake  or  did 

A  wit  beyond  his  years. 

But  chief  in  gallant  featea  of  arms 

He  did  himself  advancey 
That  ere  he  grewe  to  man's  estate 

He  had  no  peere  in  France. 

And  now  the  early  downe  began 

To  shacle  his  youthful  chin ; 
When  Valentine  was  dubb'd  a  knight. 

That  he  might  glory  win. 

A  boon,  a  boon,  my  gracious  liege, 

I  beg  a  boon  of  thee ! 
The  firat  adventure  that  befalls. 

May  be  reserved  for  mee. 

The  first  adyenture  shall  be  thine ; 

The  king  did  smiling  say. 
Nor  many  days,  when  lo !  there  came 

Three  palmers  dad  in  graye. 

^elp,  gracious  lord,  they  weeping  say'd ; 

And  knelt,  as  it  was  meet : 
From  Artoys  forest  we  be  come. 

With  weak  and  wearye  feet. 

Within  those  deep  and  dreary  woods 

There  wends  a  savage  boy ; 
Whose  fierce  and  mortal  rage  doth  yield 

Thy  subjects  dire  annoy. 

'Mong  ruthless  beares  he  sure  was  bred ; 

He  lurks  within  their  den : 
With  beares  he  lives,  with  beares  he  feeds. 

And  drinks  the  blood  of  men. 

To  more  than  savage  strensth  he  joins 

A  more  than  human  skill ; 
For  arms,  ne  cunning  may  suffice 

His  cruel  rage  to  still : 

Up  then  rose  sir  Valentin^ 

And  claimed  that  arduous  deed. 
Go  forth  and  oonauer,  say'd  the  kiii|^ 

And  great  shall  be  thy  meed.  481 
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Well  moanted  on  a  milk-wliite  steed. 
His  armour  white  as  snow ; 

As  well  beseemed  a  Timn  knight. 
Who  ne'er  had  fSrag^  a  foe : 

To  Artoys  forest  he  repairs 
With  all  the  haste  he  maj ; 

And  soon  he  spies  the  samge  youth 
A  rending  of  his  prejr. 

His  unkempt  hair  all  matted  hmig 
His  sha^gr  shoulders  roimd : 

His  eager  eye  all  fiery  g^ow'd ; 
His  face  with  fhry  nown'd. 

Like  eades*  talons  erew  his  nails ; 

His  hmbs  were  thick  and  strong  ; 
And  dreadful  was  the  knotted  oak 

He  bare  with  him  along. 

Boon  as  sir  Valentine  approach'd. 
He  starts  with  sadden  spring ; 

And  yelling  fordi  a  hideous  howl. 
He  made  the  forests  ring. 

As  when  a  tyger  fierce  and  fell 

Hath  spyed  a  passing  roe, 
And  leaps  at  once  npon  his  throat ; 

So  sprang  the  sarage  foe ; 

So  lightly  leap'd  with  forioos  force 
The  gentle  inii^t  to  seize : 

Bnt  met  his  tall  npUfted  spear. 
Which  sunk  him  on  his  knees. 

A  second  stroke  so  stiff  and  stem 

Had  laid  the  ssTBge  low  i 
But  springing  up,  he  raised  his  dub. 

And  aim'd  a  dreadful  blow. 

The  watchful  warrior  bent  his  head. 
And  shun'd  the  coming  stroke ; 

Upon  his  taper  spear  it  rell. 
And  all  to  shivers  broke. 

Then  lighting  nimbly  from  his  steed. 
He  drew  ms  bumisht  brand : 

^^  savage  quick  as  lightning  flew 
To  wrest  it  from  his  hund. 
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Three  times  he  grasp'd  the  silyer  hilt ; 

Three  times  he  felt  the  blade ; 
Three  times  it  fell  with  furious  force ; 

Three  ghastly  wounds  it  made. 

Now  with  redoubled  rage  he  roar'd ; 

His  eye-ball  flashed  with  fire ; 
Each  hairy  limb  with  faij  shook. 

And  all  his  heart  was  ire* 

Then  closing  fast  with  furious  gripe 
He  clasp'd  the  champion  round. 

And  with  a  strong  and  sudden  twist. 
He  laid  him  on  the  ground. 

But  soon  the  kniriit,  with  active  spring, 

O'ertumed  his  nairy  foe ; 
And  now  between  their  sturdy  fists 

Past  many  a  bruising  blow. 

They  roU'd  and  grappled  on  the  groun 
And  there  they  struggled  long : 

Skilful  and  active  was  me  knight ; 
The  savage  he  was  strong. 

But  brutal  force  and  savage  strength 
To  art  and  skill  must  yield : 

Sir  Valentine  at  length  prevailed. 
And  won  the  weU-fbii^ht  field. 

Then  binding  strait  his  conquered  foe 

Fast  with  an  iron  chain ; 
He  tyes  him  to  his  horse's  tail. 

And  leads  him  o'er  the  plain. 

To  court  his  hairy  captive  soon 

Sir  Valentine  ^th  oring ; 
And  kneeling  downe  up^l^  knee, 

P^resents  him  to  the  king. 

With  loss  of  blood  and  loss  of  strength 

The  savage  tamer  grew ; 
And  to  sir  Valentine  became 

A  servant  try'd  and  true. 

And  'cause  with  beares  he  erst  was  bred* 

Ursine  they  call  his  name ; 
A  name  which  unto  future  timet 

The  Muses  shall  prodaime. 
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PART  THB  SECOND. 

in  high  renown  witli  prince  and  peere 

Now  liv'd  tir  Valentine ; 
Ili«  high  renown  with  prince  and  peere 

MaiU)  enviout  hearts  repbe. 

It  chanc'd  the  king  upon  a  day 
I'renar'd  a  tumptaoua  feast : 

And  tliere  came  lords,  and  dainty  dames. 
And  many  a  noble  guest. 

Amid  their  cups,  that  freely  flowed. 

Their  reTelnr  and  mirth,' 
A  vouthfld  knight  tax'd  Valentine, 

Of  base  and  doubtful  birth. 

The  foul  reproach,  so  erossly  unf  d, 
Uis  generous  heart  did  wound ; 

And  strait  he  Tow'd  he  ne'er  woidd  rest 
Till  he  his  parents  found. 

Then  bidding  king  and  peers  adieu. 

Early  one  summer's  aaj, 
With  faithful  Ursine  by  his  side, 

From  court  he  took  his  way. 

O'er  hill  and  valley,  moss  and  moor, 
For  many  a  day  they  pass ; 

At  length,  upon  a  moated  lake. 
They  found  a  bridge  of  brass. 

Bevond  it  rose  a  castle  fair, 

V -built  of  marble  stone : 
The  battlements  were  gilt  with  gold. 

And  glittered  in  the  sun. 

Beneath  the  biidffe,  with  strange  device, 
A  hundred  bells  were  hung ; 

That  man  nor  boa^t  might  pass  thereon. 
But  strait  their  larum  rung. 

This  quickly  found  the  youthfid  pair, 
Who  boldly  crossing  o*er. 

The  jangling  sound  b^eaft  their  ears, 
Aud  rung  fVom  shore  to  shore. 

i)tdiik  at  the  sound  the  castle  gates 

UalookM  and  o|)ened  wide. 
And  Hi  rail  a  gyant  huge  and  grim 
M  MUlk'd  (bnh  with  stately  pride. 
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Now  yield  you,  caitiffs,  to  my  will ; 

He  cried  with  hideous  roar ; 
Or  else  the  woWes  shall  eat  your  flesh. 

And  rayens  drink  your  gore. 

Vain  hoaster,  said  the  youthful  knight, 

I  scorn  thy  threats  and  thee  : 
I  trust  to  force  thy  hrazen  gates, 

And  set  thy  captives  free. 

Then  putting  spurs  unto  his  steed. 

He  aim'd  a  areadful  thrust ; 
The  spear  against  the  gyant  glanc'd. 

And  cans' d  the  hlood  to  hurst. 

Mad  and  outrageous  with  the  pain. 

He  whirled  his  mace  of  steel ; 
The  very  wind  of  such  a  hlow 

Had  made  the  champion  reel. 

It  haply  mist ;  and  now  the  knight 

His  flittering  sword  display' d ; 
And  rioinff  round  with  whurlwind  speed 

Oft  made  him  feel  the  hlade. 

As  when  a  large  and  monstroui  oak 

Unceasing  axes  hew : 
So  fast  around  the  pant's  limhs 

The  hlows  quick-Sarting  flew. 

As  when  the  boughs  with  hideous  fal 

Some  hapless  woodman  crush  : 
With  such  a  force  the  enormous  foe 

Did  on  the  champion  rush. 

A  fearful  blow,  alas  I  there  came. 

Both  horse  and  knight  it  took. 
And  laid  them  senseless  in  the  dust ; 

So  fatal  was  the  stroke. 

Then  smiling  forth  a  hideous  grin. 

The  gyant  strydes  in  haste, 
And,  stooping,  aims  a  second  stroke : 

"  Now  caytiff  breathe  thy  last ! '' 

But  ere  it  fell,  two  thundering  blows    . 

Upon  his  scull  descend : 
From  Ursine's  knotty  club  they  came    ^ 

Who  ran  to  saye  ms  friend.  435 
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Down  3unk  the  ^ant  gaping  wide. 

And  rolling  his  grim  eyes : 
The.  hury  youth  repeats  his  hlows : 

He  gasps,  he  groans,  he  dies. 

Quickly  sir  Valentine  reviv'd 

With  Ursine's  timely  care  : 
And  now  to  search  the  castle  walls 

The  venturous  youths  repair. 

The  hlood  and  hones  of  murder'd  knights 
They  found  where'er  they  came ; 

At  length  within  a  lonely  cell 
They  saw  a  mournful  dame. 

Her  gentle  eyes  were  dim'd  with  tears ; 

Her  cheeks  were  pale  with  woe : 
And  long  sir  Valentme  hesought 

Her  doleful  tale  to  know. 


**  Alas !  young  knight,"  she  weeping 
Condole  my  wretehed  fate ; 

A  childless  mother  here  you  see ; 
A  wife  without  a  mate. 


mid. 
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''These  twenty  winters  here  forlorn, 
Fve  drawn  my  hated  breath ; 

Sole  witness  of  a  monster's  crimes. 
And  wishing  aye  for  death. 

"  Know,  I  am  sister  of  a  king, 

And  in  my  early  years 
Was  marriea  to  a  mighty  prince. 

The  fairest  of  his  peers. 

"  With  hun  I  sweetly  liVd  in  bye 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  day : 
When  lo  I  a  foul  and  treacherous  priest 

Y-wrought  our  love's  decay. 

"  His  seeming  goodness  wan  him  pow'r 

He  had  his  master's  ear : 
And  long  to  me  and  all  the  world 

He  did  a  saint  appear. 

*'  One  day,  when  we  were  all  alone. 

He  proffered  odious  love : 
Tlie  wretch  with  horror  I  repuVd^ 

And  from  my  presence  drove. 
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"  Be  fei^'d  remone,  and  piteous  beg^i 

His  crime  I'd  not  revcfil : 
Which,  for  his  seeming  peniteDce, 

I  promia'd  to  conceal. 

"Wth  tremion,  Tillainy,  and  wrong, 

My  goodness  he  rcpav'd  : 
With  i«lous  doubts  he  fill'd  my  lord. 

And  me  to  «Toe  betray*  d. 

"He  hid  a  slave  wilhiii  my  bed, 

Thpn  rats'd  a  bitter  cry. 
My  lord,  possest  with  rage,  condemn'd 

Me,  all  unheard,  to  dye. 

"  But,  'cause  I  then  waa  great  with  child. 

At  length  my  Ufe  be  spar'd  : 
But  bad  me  instant  quit  the  redme. 

One  tmaty  knight  my  guard. 

"  Forth  on  my  journey  I  depart, 

Opprest  mth  grief  and  woej 
And  tow'rds  my  brother's  distant  couitt 

With  breaking  heart  I  goe. 

"  Long  dme  thro'  suni^  foreign  lands 

We  slowly  pace  along : 
At  leneth,  witnin  a  forest  wild, 

I  fell  in  labour  strong. 

"  And  while  the  knight  for  succour  sought. 

And  left  me  there  forlorn, 
My  childbed  pains  so  &st  increast. 

Two  lovely  boys  were  bom. 

"The  eldest  &ir,  and  smooth,  as  snow 
That  tips  the  mountain  hoar : 


While  tender  care  I  took 
To  stiield  my  eldest  from  the  cold. 
And  wrap  hjm  in  my  cloak, 

"  A  prowling  bear  burst  from  the  wood. 
And  seiz'd  my  younger  son ; 

Ajfection  1^  <ny  weakness  wingi^ 
And  afttf  them  I  mn. 
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**  But  all  forewearied,  weak,  and  spent, 

I  quickly  swooned  away : 
And  there  beneath  the  greenwood  shade 

Long  time  I  lifeless  lay. 

''  At  length  the  knight  brought  me  relief. 
And  rais'd  me  from  the  ground 

But  neither  of  my  pretty  babes 
Clould  ever  more  be  found. 

And  while  in  search  we  wander'd  far. 

We  met  that  gyant  grim ; 
Who  ruthless  slew  my  trusty  knight. 

And  bare  me  off  with  him. 

"  But  charm'd  by  heaVn,  or  else  my  griefs. 

He  offer'd  me  no  wrong ; 
Save  that  within  these  lonely  walls 

IVe  been  immur'd  so  long.'' 

Now,  surely,  said  the  youthfiil  knight, 

Tou  are  lady  Bellisance, 
Wife  to  the  Grecian  Emperor : 
Tour  brother's  king  of  France. 

For  in  your  royal  brother's  court 

Myself  my  breeding  had  ; 
Where  oft  the  story  of  your  woes 

Hath  made  my  bosom  sad. 

If  so,  know  your  accuser's  dead. 
And  dying  own'd  his  crime  ; 

And  long  your  lord  hath  sought  you  out, 
Thro*  every  foreign  clime. 

And  when  no  tidings  he  could  learn 
Of  his  much-wronged  wife ; 

He  vowM  thenceforth  within  his  court 
To  lead  a  hermit's  life. 

Now  heaven  is  kind ;  the  lady  said ; 

And  dropt  a  joyftd  tear : 
Shall  I  once  more  behold  my  lord? 

That  lord  I  love  so  dear  ? 

But  madam^  said  sir  Valentine, 

And  knelt  upon  his  knee : 
Know  you  the  cloak  what  wrapt  your  babe, 
483  If  you  the  same  should  see  ? 
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And  pulling  forth  the  cloak  of  gold. 
In  which  himself  was  found  ; 

The  ladv  gave  a  sudden  shriek. 
And  fainted  on  the  ground. 

But  by  his  pious  care  reviy'd. 
His  tale  she  heard  anon ; 

And  soon  by  other  tokens  found 
He  was  indeed  her  son 


But  who's  this  hairy  youth  7  she  said : 

He  much  resembles  thee : 
The  bear  devoured  my  younger  son. 

Or  sure  that  son  were  he. 

Madam,  this  youth  with  bears  was  bred. 

And  rear'd  within  their  den. 
But  recollect  ye  any  mark 

To  know  your  son  again  ? 

Upon  his  little  side,  quoth  she. 

Was  stampt  a  bloody  rose. 
Here,  lady,  see  the  crimson  mark 

Upon  his  body  grows! 

Then  clasping  both  her  newfound  sons 

She  bath'd  their  cheeks  with  tears : 
And  soon  towards  h6r  brother's  court 

Her  joyful  course  she  steers. 

What  pen  can  paint  king  Pepin's  joy. 

His  sister  then  restored  I 
And  soon  a  messenger  was  sent 

To  chear  her  drooping  lord. 

Who  came  in  late  with  all  his  peers. 

To  fetch  her  home  to  Greece ; 
Where  many  happy  years  they  reign*d 

In  perfect  Iotc  and  peace. 

To  them  sir  Ursine  did  succeed 

And  long  the  scepter  bare. 
Sir  Valentine  be  stay'd  in  Fra 

And  was  his  uncle's  heir. 
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Distressed  ladies  to  relieve 

He  travell'd  many  a  daj. 
In  honour  of  the  Christian  faith* 

Which  shall  endure  for  aye. 

In  GoTentiy  some  time  did  dwell 

A  knight  of  worthy  fame* 
Hu;h  steward  of  this  noble  reahne ; 

Lord  Albret  was  his  name. 

He  had  to  wife  a  princely  dame, 

Whose  beauty  did  ezcell. 
This  virtuous  lady,  being  with  chUd* 

In  sudden  sadness  felL 

For  thirty  nights  no  sooner  sleep 

Had  clos'd  her  wakeful  eyes. 
But*  Jo  I  a  foul  and  fearf^il  dream 

Her  fancy  would  surprize  i 

She  dreamt  a  dragon  fierce  and  fell 

Conceiv'd  within  her  womb  ; 
Whose  mortal  fangs  her  body  rent 

Ere  he  to  life  could  come. 

All  woe-b^ome,  and  sad  was  she ; 

She  nourisht  constant  woe : 
Yet  strove  to  hide  it  from  her  lord. 

Lest  he  should  sorrow  know. 

In  vaine  she  strove ;  lier  tender  lord. 

Who  watch'd  her  slightest  look. 
Discovered  soon  her  secret  pain. 

And  soon  that  pain  partook. 

And  when  to  him  the  fearful  cause 

She  weeping  did  impart, 
With  kindest  speech  he  strove  to  heal 

The  anguish  of  her  heart. 

Be  comforted,  my  lady  dear. 

Those  pearly  d^s  refrain ; 
Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe, 

m  try  to  ease  thy  pain. 

And  for  this  foul  and  fearful  dream, 

That  causeth  all  thy  woe. 
Trust  me  Fll  travel  far  away 

But  I'll  the  meaning  knowe.  ^'^  i 
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Then  giving  many  a  fond  embrace^ 
And  shedding  many  a  teare, 

To  the  weird  lady  of  the  woods^ 
He  pnrpos'd  to  repaire. 

To  the  weird  lady  of  the  woods. 

Full  long  and  many  a  day, 
Thro'  lonely  shades  and  thickets  rough 

He  winds  his  weary  way. 

At  length  he  reach'd  a  dreary  dell 
With  dismal  yews  o'erhung ; 

Where  cypress  spred  its  moiuiaful  boughs. 
And  poisonous  nightshade  sprung. 

No  chearful  gleams  here  pierc'd  the  gloom. 
He  heard  no  chearful  sound ; 

But  shrill  night-rayens'  yelling  scream. 
And  serpents  hissing  round. 

The  shriek  of  fiends  and  damned  ghosts 

Ran  howling  thro'  his  ear; 
A  chillinff  horror  froze  his  heart, 

Tho'  m  unus'd  to  fear. 

Three  times  he  strives  to  win  his  way. 
And  pierce  those  sickfy  dews  r 

Three  tmies  to  bear  his  trembling  corse 
His  knocking  knees  refiise. 

At  length  upon  his  beating  breast 

He  signs  the  holy  crosse ; 
And,  rouzing  up  his  wonted  might. 

He  treads  th  unhallow'd  mosse. 

Beneath  a  pendant  craggy  diff. 

All  vaulted  like  a  grave. 
And  opening  in  the  solid  rock. 

He  found  the  inchanted  cave. 

An  iron  gate  clos'd  up  the  mouth. 

All  hideous  and  forlome  ; 
And,  fasten'd  by  a  silver  chain. 

Near  hung  a  brazed  home. 

Thwr  offering  up  a  secret  prayer. 
Three  times  he  blowes  amaine : 
Three  times  a  deep  and  hollow  sound 
^93  Did  answer  him  againe. 
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Sir  Knight,  thy  lady  beares  a  son. 
Who,  hke  a  dragon  bright. 
Shall  prove  most  dreadful  to  his  foes. 
And  terrible  in  fight. 

His  name  advanc'd  in  future  times 
On  banners  shall  be  worn : 

But  lo  I  thy  lady's  life  must  passe 
Before  he  can  be  born.*' 

All  sore  opprest  with  fear  and  doubt 
Long  time  lord  Albret  stood ; 

At  length  he  winds  his  doubtful  way 
Back  thro'  the  dreary  wood. 

Eager  to  clasp  his  lovely  dame 
Then  fast  he  travels  back  : 

But  when  he  reach' d  his  castle  gate. 
His  gate  was  hung  with  black. 


In  eveiY  court  and  hall  he  found 

A  sullen  silence  reigne ; 
Save  where,  amid  the  lonely  towers. 

He  heard  her  maidens'  plaine ; 

And  bitterly  lament  and  weep. 
With  many  a  grievous  grone : 

Then  sore  his  bleeding  heart  misgave, 
His  lady's  life  was  gone. 

With  faultering  step  he  enters  in. 

Yet  half  afraid  to  goe  ; 
With  trembling  voice  asks  why  they  grieve. 

Yet  fears  the  cause  to  knowe. 

"Three  times  the  sun  hath  rose  and  set ;" 
They  said,  then  stopt  to  weep  : 

"  Since  heaven  hath  laid  thy  lady  deare 
In  death's  eternal  sleep. 

**  For,  ah  I  in  travel  sore  she  fell. 
So  sore  that  she  must  dye ; 

Unless  some  shrewd  and  cunning  leech 
Could  ease  her  presentlye« 

But  when  a  cunning  leeche  was  fet. 

Too  soon  dedared  he. 
She,  or  her  babe  must  lose  its  Hfe ; 

Both  saved  could  not  be,                                        .q» 
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Now  take  mv  life,  thy  lady  wid. 

My  little  infant  MTe  : 
And  0  commend  me  to  my  lord,                             , 

When  I  Mtt  laid  m  gmre. 

0  tell  him  how  that  precious  babe 

Cost  him  A  tender  wife ; 
And  teach  my  son  to  lisp  hw  name. 

Who  died  to  aare  his  life. 

Then  calling  still  upon  thy  name. 
And  pra^ng  still  for  tbee; 

Without  repinmg  or  complain^ 
Her  gentle  soul  did  flee." 

What  tongne  can  paint  lord  Albret's  woe. 

The  bitter  tearshe  shed, 
The  bitter  pangs  that  wnm^  his  heart. 

To  find  his  lady  dead? 

Be  best  his  breast :  be  tore  his  liiiir ; 

And  shedding  many  n  tear. 
At  length  he  askt  to  see  his  son  : 

The  son  that  coat  ao  dear. 

New  sorrowe  sei/d  the  damsells  all  i 

At  length  ihey  fauluriiw  s^j 
"  Alas  !  my  lord,  how  abtil  irttfflt 

Thy  son  is  stolii  (ivray.            jH^^^^^^ 

i 

Such                                       _^^^^^^^^ 
Three  wi^^p^^^^^^^^^^^M 

1 

A  little^^^^L                 W^  ^^^^H 

1 

Three  ^^^F"  -  ■  -^C                             ^^^^^^^| 
OnegnV                ■                                       ^^^^^M 

But  Ig  I J^^                                                 ^^^H 

1 

1 
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Dead  with  afiiigbt  at  first  we  la; ; 

But  rousing  up  anon, 
"We  ran  to  see  our  little  lord  i 

Our  little  lord  was  gone  I 

But  how  or  where  we  could  not  tell ; 

For  lying  on  the  ground, 
In  deep  and  mBgic  slnmbera  laid, 

The  nurses  there  we  found  . 

0  grief  on  grief  1  lord  Albret  said : 
No  more  his  tongue  cou'd  say. 

When  falling  in  a  deadly  swoone. 
Long  time  he  hfcless  lay. 

At  length  reator'd  to  life  and  sense 

He  nourisht  endless  woe, 
No  fbture  joy  his  heart  could  taste. 

No  future  comfort  know. 

So  withers  on  the  mountain  top 

A  fair  and  stately  oake. 
Whose  vigorous  arms  are  home  away 

By  some  rude  thunder-stroke. 

At  length  the  castle  irksome  erew. 
He  loathes  hia  wonted  home  ; 
country  he  forsakes. 
In  foreign  lands  to  roame. 

There  up  and  downe  he  wandered  far, 

dad  in  A  palmer's  gown  : 
till  his  brown  locks  grew  white  as  wool. 

His  beard  as  thistle  down. 


At  lenslh,  all  wearied,  down  in  death 
He  laid  hb  r  -erend  head. 

Meantime  amid   ;be  lonely  wild« 
Uis  little  »on       s  bred. 


^  the  woods 
^  of  anaes, 


Sto  Sfimeff  tiibe  S&Hj^** 


O  HiAKD  je  o'  Sir  James  the  Bon^ 
The  jouiig  hdr  o'  Buldglian? 

Fw  he  has  killed  a  galUnt  sqoir^ 
And  his  friendfl  are  om  to  take  him. 

Now  he's  gone  to  the  house  of  Marr, 
Where  the  Nourice  was  bia  lemani 

To  seek  his  dear  he  did  rep&ir. 
Thinking  she  would  befriend  him. 

•  Where  are  ye  going.  Sir  James'"  she  says; 

'  Or  where  now  are  you  riding?* 

•  Oh,  I  am  bound  to  a  foreign  land, 

For  now  I'm  under  hiding. 

Where  ehall  1  go,  where  shall  I  run. 

Where  shall  i       -    •  " 
For  I  hare  kiQ'd  | 

And  they're  SI 

'Ogoye 

And  I 

And  if  I 
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'  0  have  ye  Been  Sir  James  the  Hobc, 
The  young  heir  of  Buleighan? 
For  be  bae  killed  a  gallant  squire. 
And  we're  sent  out  to  tak'  him.' 

*  O  I  have  seen  Sir  James,'  she  says; 

'  For  he  passed  by  here  on  Monday; 

If  the  steed  be  snifl  that  be  rides  on. 

He's  past  the  hichts  o'  Lundie.' 

As  Ibey  rode  on  man  after  man, 
Then  she  cried  out  behind  themi 
'  If  yon  do  seek  Sir  James  the  Ros% 
m  tell  you  where  you'll  find  him.' 

'  Seek  ye  the  bank  abune  the  mill, 
III  the  lowlands  of  Buleighan; 
And  there  you'll  find  Sir  James  the  Rose, 
Lying  sleeping  in  bis  brechan. 

Te  must  not  awake  him  out  of  sleep, 
Nor  yet  must  yoo  affright  him; 

Till  you  drive  a  dart  quite  through  his  hear^ 
And  through  bis  body  pierce  bim.' 

They  Bought  the  bank  abune  the  mill, 

In  the  lowlands  of  Buleighan, 
And  there  they  found  Sir  James  the  Rose, 

Lying  sleeping  in  his  brechan. 

Up  then  spake  Sir  John  tbe  Gneme, 
Who  bad  the  charge  a-keeping, 

*  It  shall  ne'er  be  aaid,  dear  gentlemen. 
We  killed  him  when  a-sleeping.* 

They  seized  his  broad  sword  and  bis  targe, 

AJid  closely  him  surrounded; 
'-'    "^  a  he  wakened  out  of  sleeps 


t,  pardon,  gentlemen — 
a  mercy  now  upon  me.' 
a  yon  gave,  such  you  shall  have, 
'   0  we  fall  upon  Uiee.' 
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There  is  USty  pounds  in  017  pocket 
Besides  mj  trews  and  brecbui. 

Yell  get  mj  watch  and  diamond  ring. 
And  take  me  to  Loch  lArgan.' 

Kow  they'Te  ta'en  out  his  bleeding  hearty 

And  stack  it  on  a  speirj 
Tlien  took  it  to  the  house  0*  Man-, 

And  gave  it  to  hia  deir. 

But  when  she  saw  his  bleeding  bear^ 

She  was  like  one  distracted, 
She  wrong  her  liands,  and  tore  her  bair, 

Crjring,  *  O  what  have  X  actedl 

It's  for  TOUT  sakei  Sir  James  the  Rose, 
Hut  mj  poor  heart's  a  breaking; 

Cursed  be  the  day  I  did  thee  betray, 
Thoo  brave  knight  o*  Bnleighanr 

Then  up  she  rose,  and  forth  she  goeu 

And  in  that  fatal  hour, 
She  bodily  waa  borne  away, 
And  never  was  seen  more. 


But  where  she  went  was  nev 
And  80,  to  end  the  matter, 

A  traitor's  end  you  may  depend 
Can  never  be  no  betttir. 
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"  My  (a^Ler's  will  must  be  obeyed  ; 

Nocht  boots  me  to  witbatana  ; 
Some  fairer  maid,  in  beauty's  bloom. 

Must  bless  thee  with  her  hand. 

"  Matilda  soou  shall  be  foi^t. 

And  from  thy  mind  effaced : 
Bat  may  that  happiness  be  thine. 

Which  1  can  never  taste." 

"  What  do  I  hear?  Is  this  thy  towT 

Sir  James  the  Rose  replied  : 
"  And  will  Matilda  wed  the  Graeme, 

Though  sworn  to  be  my  bride  ? 

"  His  sword  shall  sooner  pierce  mj  hporl 
Than  reave  me  of  thy  charms," 

Then  claspt  her  to  his  beating  breast. 
Fast  lockt  into  his  arms. 

"  I  snake  to  try  thy  love,"  she  said 
"  I'll  ne'er  wed  man  but  thee  : 

My  grave  shall  be  my  bridal  bed. 
Ere  Graeme  my  husband  be. 

"  Take  then,  dear  youth,  this  faithful  kis  . 

In  witness  of  my  'troth  ; 
And  eveiT  plague  become  my  lot. 


veirp 
It  day 


That  day  I  break  my  oath 

Tber  parted  thus  :  the  sun  was  set : 
tf|i  hasty  Donald  flies  ; 
L  And,  "  Timi  thee,  turn  thee,  beardless  jouth  1 " 
He  loud  insulting  c  ' 

a  turned  about  the  fearless  chief, 
n  his  sword  he  drew  ; 
s  blade,  before  his  breast, 
d  his  Urtans  through. 

ilighted  lov« ; 
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"  For  he  hath  slain  Sir  Donald  Graeme  i 

His  blood  is  on  his  sword  ; 
And  far,  far  distant  are  his  men. 

That  shonld  assist  their  lord." 

"  And  has  he  slain  my  brother  dear  t" 

The  furious  Graeme  replies; 
"  Dishonour  blast  my  name,  but  he 

By  me,  ere  morning,  dies  ! 

"  Tell  me,  where  is  Sir  James  the  Rose ; 

I  will  thee  weU  reward.'' 
"  He  sleeps  into  Lord  Buchan's  park ; 

Matilda  is  his  guard." 

They  spurred  their  steeds  in  furious  mood. 

And  scoured  along  the  lee ; 
They  reacht  Lord  Biichan's  lofty  towers. 

By  dawning  of  the  day. 

Matilda  stood  nithout  the  bUx; 

To  whom  the  Graeme  did  say, 
"  Saw  ye  Sir  James  the  Rose  last  night  1 

Or  md  he  pass  this  way  t" 

"  Last  day,  at  nooo,"  Matilda  said, 
"  Sir  James  the  Rose  past  by : 

He  furious  prickt  his  sweaty  steed. 
And  onward  fast  did  hie. 

"  By  this  he  is  at  Edinburgh, 
If  horse  and  man  hold  good." 

"  Tour  page,  then,  lied,  who  said  he  was 
Now  sleeping  in  the  wood." 

She  wrung  her  hands,  and  tore  her  hair  ; 

"  Brare  Rose  tbon  art  betrayed ; 
And  ruined  hy  those  means,"  she  cried, 

"  From  whence  !  hoped  thine  aid  1" 

this  the  raiiaut  knight  awoke  ; 
Tirgin's  sb-ieks  he  heard  ; 
^»  he  rose  s  d  drew  hb  sword, 
'Whence  the  fii    e  hand  sppeard. 


t  my  brot 
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"  You  word  it  well,"  the  chief  replied  i 
"  But  deeds  approTe  the  man ; 

Set  by  your  band,  and  hand  to  hand, 
We'll  try  what  ralour  can. 

"  Oft  boasting  bides  a  coward's  heart ; 

My  weighty  sword  you  fear, 
Which  sbocc  ia  front  of  Floddeo-field, 

When  you  kept  in  the  rear." 

With  dauntless  step  he  forward  strode. 

And  dared  him  to  the  figbt : 
But  Graeme  gave  back,  and  feared  his  arm 

For  well  he  knew  its  might. 

Fonr  of  his  men,  the  bravest  four, 
Sauk  down  beneath  his  sword  : 

But  still  be  BcorDed  the  poor  revenge. 
And  sought  their  haughty  lord. 

Behind  him  basely  came  the  Graeme, 

And  pierced  him  in  the  side  : 
Out  spouting  CEune  the  purple  tide. 

And  all  his  tartans  dyed. 

But  yet  his  sword  quat  not  the  grip. 

Nor  dropt  he  to  the  ground. 
Till  through  hia  enemy's  heart  hii  steel 

Had  forced  a  mortal  wonnd. 

Graeme,  tike  a  tree  with  wind  o'erthrown, 

Fell  breathless  on  the  clay ; 
And  down  beside  him  sank  the  Rose, 

And  faiut  and  dying  lay. 

The  sad  Matilda  saw  him  fall : 
"0!  Spare  his  life !"  she  cried; 

"  Lord  Buchan's  daughter  begs  his  life  ; 
Let  her  not  be  demed  !" 

Her  well-known  voice  the  hero  heard  ; 

He  raised  his  death-closed  eyes. 
And  fitt  them  on  the  weeping  maid. 

And  weakly  thus  replies  : 

"  In  vain  Matilda  begs  the  life, 

By  death's  arrest  denied : 
Myrace  is  nm — adieu,  my  love"— 

Then  closed  his  ^es  aiid  diei 
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The  sword,  jret  mum,  from  hii  left  aide 

^tfa  frantic  hand  she  drew : 
"  I  come.  Sir  James  tlie  Bose,"  she  cried ; 

"  I  oome  to  follow  joa  I " 

She  leaned  the  hilt  against  Ute  ground. 

And  bftred  her  snowy  hreont ; 
Tb^i  fell  npoa  her  lover's  faon. 

And  sank  to  endless  rest. 
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Munng  on  man's  weak  hapleu  atate. 


Lament  in  sore  dismay. 

With  boapiUble  hsste  he  rose. 

And  naked  his  sleeping  fire. 
And  snatching  up  a  he;l>tecl  brand. 

Forth  hied  the  rererend  sire. 

All  sad  benesth  a  neighbouring  tree 

A  beauteous  maid  he  found. 
Who  beat  her  breast,  and  with  her  tears 

Bedewed  the  mossy  ground. 

O  weep  not,  ladv,  weep  not  so. 

Nor  kt  vain  tears  atann ; 
My  Uttle  Cell  shall  shelter  thee. 

And  keep  tbee  aafle  from  harm. 

It  is  not  far  myself  I  weep, 

Nor  for  myself  I  fear. 
Bat  for  my  dear  and  only  friend, 

"Who  lately  left  me  here : 

And  while  some  sheltering  bower  fae  sought 

Within  this  lonely  wool. 
Ah  !  sore  I  tear  his  wandering  feet 

Have  slipt  in  yonder  flood. 

O!  trust  in  Heaven,  the  hermit  said. 

And  to  my  cell  repair ; 
Doubt  not  but  1  shall  find  thy  friend. 


And  ease  thee  of  thy  care. 


Then  elinibing  up  his  rocky  stairs. 
He  scales  the  cliif  so  high. 

And  calls  aloud  and  waves  hia  l^ht 
To  guide  the  stranger's  eye. 

Among  the  thickets  long  he  winds, 
'iVith  careful  steps  and  slow, 
length  a  Toiee  returned  his  call, 
answering  from  bi4aw : 

"Imetnt, 
4toMe 

■-ft 
nrint  tree  ■- 
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Bnt  either  I  have  lost  the  place. 

Or  she  hath  gone  astray  : 
And  much  I  fear  this  fatal  streain 

Hath  anatcht  her  heace  away. 

Praise  Heaven,  my  son,  the  hermit  said. 

The  lady's  safe  and  well : 
Aad  soon  he  joined  the  waadering  youth. 

And  brought  him  to  his  cell. 

Then  well  was  aeeo,  these  gentle  friends 
Tbej  loved  each  other  dear  : 

The  youth  he  prest  her  to  his  heart. 
The  maid  let  faU  a  tear. 

Ah  !  seldom  had  their  host,  I  ween. 

Beheld  so  sweet  a  pair  : 
The  youth  was  tall  with  majily  bloom  ; 
She  slender,  mA,  and  tiur. 

The  youth  was  clad  in  forest  green, 

With  bngle-hom  so  bright ; 
She  in  a  silken  rohe  and  scarf, 

Snatcht  np  in  hasty  flight. 

Sit  down,  my  children,  says  IJic  ssge 
Sweel  rest  your  limbs  require : 

Then  heaps  fresh  fuel  on  the  heartb. 
And  mends  his  Utile  fire. 

Partake,  he  iiiJ,  ciy  ttiiiijile  Mm, 
Dried  fruits,  and  milk,  aud  eonUi 

And  SI 
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Alas !  my  bod,  the  hermit  laid. 

Why  do  I  live  to  say. 
The  rightful  lord  of  these  domaina 

la  baiiisht  far  away? 

Ten  winters  now  have  shed  their  snons 

On  this  my  lowly  hall. 
Since  valiant  Hotspur  (so  the  North 

Our  youthliil  lord  did  call) 

Aj^iust  Fourth  Elenry  Bolingbrokc 

Led  up  his  northern  powers. 
And  stoutly  fighting,  lost  his  life 

Near  proud  Salopia's  towers. 

One  son  he  left,  a  lovely  boy. 

His  country's  hope  and  heir  ; 
And,  oh !  to  save  him  from  Us  foes. 

It  was  his  grandsire's  care. 

In  Scotland  safe  he  placed  the  child 

Beyond  the  reach  of  strife, 
Not  long  before  the  brave  old  esrl 

At  Bramham  lost  his  Ufe. 

And  now  the  Percy  name,  so  long 
Our  northern  pride  and  boast, 

lies  hid,  alasl  beneath  a  cloud  ; 
Their  honours  reft  and  lost. 

No  chieftain  of  that  noble  house 
Now  leads  our  youth  to  arms  ; 

The  bordering  Scots  despoil  our  Gelds, 
And  ravage  ail  our  farms. 

Tfadr  halls  and  castles,  once  so  fair. 

Now  moulder  in  decay  ; 
Proud  strangers  now  usurp  their  lands, 

And  bear  their  wealth  away. 

Not  tar  firoDi  hence,  where  yon  flill  stream 

Runs  winding  down  the  lea. 
Fair  Warkworth  lifb  her  lofty  towers. 

And  overlooks  the  sea. 

towers,  alss !  uow  lie  forlorn, 
■w  mods  o'erapread, 
Td>  and  eooTtlv  damea, 
•par  won  6a. 
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And  wilt  thou,  then,  O  generuus  nuid, 
Such  matchless  favour  show. 

To  share  with  me,  a  banisht  wigfat, 
M;  peril,  pain,  or  woe  7 

Now  Heaven,  I  trust,  hath  joys  in  store 
To  crown  thy  constant  breast ; 

For,  know,  fond  hope  assures  my  heart 
That  we  shall  soon  be  blest. 

Not  far  from  hence  stands  Coquet  Isle, 

Surrounded  by  the  sea ; 
There  dwells  a  holy  friar,  well  known 

To  all  thy  friends  and  thee  : 

'Tis  Father  Bernard,  so  revered 

For  every  worthy  deed  : 
To  Raby  Castle  be  »halt  go. 

And  for  us  kindly  plead. 

To  fetch  thia  good  and  holy  man 

Our  reverend  host  is  gone  ; 
And  soon,  I  trust,  his  pious  hands 

Will  jom  us  both  in  one. 

lima  they  in  sweet  and  tender  talk 
The  lingering  hours  beguile : 

At  length  they  see  the  hoary  sage 
Come  from  the  neighbouring  ble. 

With  pious  joy  and  wonder  mizt 
He  erects  the  noble  pair, 

glad  consents  to  join  their  banda 
With  many  a  fervent  prayer. 

Then  atreight  to  Raby's  distant  walla 

He  kindly  weuds  lus  way  : 
Meantime  in  love  and  dalliance  sweet 

They  spend  the  livelong  day. 

And  now,  attended  by  tbeir  host, 

The  hermitage  they  viewed, 
Oecp-hewn  within  a  craggy  cli£F, 

And  overhung  with  wood. 

ft  Aid  t  of  ahnjiely  steps, 
tnett  skill, ' 

"••  a  stony  arch. 


Wnb  frnitfiu  tree*  in  ihadj  rows, 
AS  {^Milted  In  hi*  kmd*. 

Tbea,  teoopl  wiliaa  die  Milid  nd^ 

Himc  *aaed  mkb  ke  Aom  : 
Tlie  daef  M  dttfA,  nea^  mtit. 


EKii  inMr  offlnnt »  Ahv 

Tint  ibodd  a  cImmI  mee : 

Hk  I^»  far  IMfaMM  %H^ 

And  hdjr-water -IMC!:. 

0*er  eilbcT  door  a  f  tc«l  text 

laritet  Mj  ewDt  ftv  ; 
liul  is  ■  IjtUc  ■eBtdieara  bai^ 

71m  ctou,  and  crcnm,  anil  iprar. 


Is  bnt'a  valeoTlrtR. 
And  verr  tnoonilid  ||  th' 
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Thty  wmgltow  in  the  Cooqaeror's  fleet 
Lord  williun  shipt  his  powers. 

And  gained  a  foir  yoiing  Saxon  bride 
With  aU  ber  lands  and  towen. 

Then  journeying  to  the  Holy  I^nd, 
There  br«Tdr  fongfat  and  died : 

But  fint  the  sUrer  crescent  wan. 
Some  Pajnim  Soldan's  pride. 

They  song  how  Agnes,  beuiteons  heir, 

TTie  queen's  own  brother  wed. 
Lord  Josceline,  apmng  from  Charlemagne, 


pnnt 


I-  lirali;.' 


Uow  he  the  Percy  uiune  revived. 

And  how  his  noble  Une 
Still  foremost  in  their  conntry's  cauae 

With  godlike  ardour  shine." 

With  loud  acclaims  the  listening  crowd 

Appland  the  master's  song. 
And  deeds  of  arms  and  war  became 

The  theme  of  evexy  tongoe. 

Ntrw  hisb  henie  acts  ther  tell, 

Their  perils  past  recall : 
When  lo '.  a  damsel  young  and  fair 

Slept  fomard  through  the  hall. 

She  Bertram  courteously  addresl ; 

And  kneeling  on  ber  knee — 
Sir  kiught,  the  lady  of  thy  love 

Hath  sent  this  gift  to  thee. 

Chen  forth  she  drew  a  glittering  helme, 

Vell-plaled  many  a  fold, 
~  t  oaque  was  wrought  of  tempered  sted, 

'~  It  of  bunusht  gold. 

1,  thy  Udy  sends  thee  this, 
'  Is  to  be  thr  bride, 

it  proved  this  maiden  gift 
k  blows  are  tried. 
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Now  cloang  fost  on  everjr  side. 
They  hem  Sir  Bertram  ronnd ; 

But  danntleBfl  he  repels  their  ragej 
And  deals  forth  many  a  wound. 

The  vigour  of  hia  single  ami 

Had  well- nigh  ^on  the  field. 
When  ponderoua  fell  a  Scottish  axe. 

And  clove  his  lifted  shield. 

Another  blow  his  temples  took. 
And  reft  his  helme  in  twain — 

That  beauteous  helme,  his  lady's  gift ! — 
His  blood  bedewed  the  plain. 

Lord  Percy  saw  his  champion  fall 

Amid  the  unequal  fight ; 
And  now,  my  noble  friends,  he  said, 

Let's  save  this  gallant  knight. 

Then  rushing  in,  with  stretcht-out  shield 
He  o'er  the  warrior  hung,  . 

e  fierce  eagle  spreads  her  wing 
To  guard  her  callow  young. 

Three  times  they  strove  to  seize  their  prey. 
Three  times  they  quick  retire : 

What  force  could  stand  his  furious  strokes, 
Or  meet  his  martial  fire  7 

Now,  gathering  round  on  every  part. 

The  battle  raged  amain  ; 
And  many  a  lady  wept  her  lord. 

That  boor  untimely  slain. 

Pernr  and  Donglaa,  great  ii 

There  all  their  courage  showed ; 

\nd  all  the  field  was  strewed  with  dead. 
And  oil  with  crimson  flowed. 
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Well  hast  thou  earned  my  danghter'a  \ffrt, 

Uer  father  kindly  uud  j 
And  she  herself  shall  dress  thy  wounda. 

And  tend  thee  in  thy  bed. 

A  message  went,  no  daughter  came : 

Fair  Isabel  ne'er  appears  ; 
Ueshrew  me,  said  the  aged  chief. 

Young  maidens  have  their  fears. 

Cheer  up,  my  ton,  thou  shalt  her  see 

So  soon  as  thou  canst  ride. 
And  she  shall  nurse  thee  in  her  bower. 

And  she  shall  be  thy  bride. 

Sir  Bertram  at  her  name  revived ; 

He  blest  the  soothing  sound ; 
Fond  hope  supulied  the  nurse's  care. 

And  healed  his  ghastly  wound. 


One  early  morn,  while  dewy  drojis 

Hung  trembling  on  the  tree. 
Sir  Bertram  from  his  aick-bed  rose, 
Hia  bride  he  would  go  see. 

A  brother  he  hnd  in  prime  of  yoHtb, 
Of  courage  tinn  iim!  kt-cn. 

And  he  would  <fi,il  liim  oo  thewiy. 
Because  hi»  >viiii.i.-  'UTt' arew- 
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Tis  Bertram  Cftlls,  thy  lady's  love. 

Come  from  liis  bed  of  care : 
All  day  I've  ridden  o'er  moor  and  moss, 

To  see  thy  lady  fair. 

Nov  out,  alas  I  (she  loudly  shriekt) 

Alas!  how  may  this  be  f 
For  six  long  days  are  gone  and  past 

Since  ahe  set  out  to  thee. 

Sad  terror  seized  Sir  Bertram's  heart. 

And  oft  he  deeply  sighed ; 
When  now  the  ^rRwbrittee  was  let  down, 

And  gates  set  ojicii  wide. 

Six  days,  young  liiiiglit,  are  past  and  gone 

Since  she  set  out  to  thee. 
And  sure,  if  tio  sad  harm  had  hapt. 

Long  since  thou  woiddst  her  see. 

For  when  slio  heard  tliy  grievous  chance, 

She  tore  her  hair,  and  cried, 
Alas !  I've  slain  t!ie  comeliest  knight 

All  through  my  folly  and  pride  1 

And  now  to  atone  for  my  sad  fault. 

And  his  dear  health  r^^ain, 
I'll  go  myself,  and  nnrse  my  love, 

And  soothe  his  bed  of  pain. 

Then  mounted  she  her  miU-whit«  steed 

One  mom  by  break  of  day. 
And  two  tall  yeomen  went  with  her 

To  guard  her  on  the  way. 

Sad  terror  smote  Sir  Bertram's  heart, 
And  grief  o'erwlielmed  his  mind : 

Traat  me.  said  he,  I  ne'er  will  rest 
Till  I  thy  lady  find. 

That  nigbt  he  spent  in  sorrow  and  owe) 

And  with  sad  boding  heart. 
Or  eTer  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

His  brother  and  he  depart. 

tber,      ''W  our  ways  diridiv 
«(♦!.        1j  to  range  i 

dnigowsi^ 
i'Ilc£aDge. 
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Some  Scottish  carle  hath  seised  my  love 

And  borne  her  to  hia  den, 
And  ne'er  will  I  tread  English  ground 

Till  she  13  restored  agen. 

The  brothers  straight  their  paths  lUvide, 
O'er  Scottish  hills  to  range  ; 

And  hide  themselres  in  quaint  disgmse, 
And  oft  their  dress  they  change. 

Sit  Bertram,  clad  in  gown  of  gray. 

Most  like  a  palmer  poor. 
To  halls  and  castles  wanders  round, 

And  begs  from  door  to  door. 

Sometimes  a  minstrel's  garb  be  wears, 
With  pipes  so  sweet  and  shrill ; 

And  wends  to  every  tower  and  town. 
O'er  every  dale  and  hill. 

One  day  as  he  sat  under  a  thorn, 
All  sunk  in  deep  despair, 
ged  pilgrim  passed  him  by, 
'^0  marked  bis  face  of  care. 

All  minstrels  3ret  that  erer  I  aaw, 

Are  full  of  game  and  glee : 
But  thou  art  sad  and  wo-begonej 

I  marvel  whence  it  be ! 

Father,  I  serve  an  nft'^d  li 

Whose  grief  alfliria  my  n 
His  only  child  is  :  i 

And  fain  I  's   '  ' 

Cheer  up,  mt 

Some  tidin:: 
For  oft  wlien  hww  i 
Then  beatenly  c< 

Behuid 
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And  when  1  naked  what  harm  had  hapt^ 

What  Ud^  siclc  there  layf 
They  rudely  drove  me  from  the  gate. 

And  bade  me  wend  away. 

lliew  lidiiigs  caught  Sir  Bertnm'a  ear ; 

He  thanked  him  for  his  tale ; 
And  soon  he  heated  o'er  the  bills, 

And  soon  he  reacht  the  role. 

Then  drawing  near  those  lonely  towers, 
Which  stood  in  dale  so  low. 

And  sitting  Aawa  beside  the  gate. 
His  pipes  he  'gan  to  blow. 

Sirporter,  is  thy  lord  at  home 

To  hear  a  minstrel's  song? 
Or  may  I  crave  a  lodging  here. 

Without  offence  or  wrong  ? 

My  lord,  he  said,  is  not  at  home 

To  hear  a  minstrel's  song  ; 
And  should  1  lend  thee  lodging  here, 

My  life  would  not  be  long. 

He  plavd  again  so  soft  a  strain. 
Such  power  sweet  sounds  impart. 

He  won  the  churlish  porter's  ear. 
And  moved  his  stubborn  heart. 

Minstrel,  he  said,  thou  playst  so 
Fair  entrance  thou  shouldst  win  ; 

Bnt,  alas  1  I'm  sworn  upon  the  rood 
To  let  no  stranger  in. 

t,  minstrel,  in  yon  rising  cliff 
rhon'It  find  a  sheltering  cave ; 
i  here  thou  shalt  my  supper  share, 
d  there  thy  lodging  have. 
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The  second  night  the  mooD  shone  clear, 

And  gilt  the  spangled  de'w  ; 
He  saw  his  lady  through  the  grate. 

But  'twas  a  tmnBient  view. 

The  third  night,  wearied  out,  he  slept 

Till  near  the  morning  tide, 
Wheu,  starting  up,  he  seized  his  sword 
And  to  the  castle  hied. 

When  lo  f  he  saw  a  ladder  of  ropes 

Depending  from  the  wall ; 
And  o'er  the  moat  was  newly  laid 

A  poplar  strong  and  tall. 

And  soon  he  saw  his  love  descend. 

Wrapt  in  a  tartan  plaid. 
Assisted  by  a  sturdy  youth. 

In  Highland  garb  y-clad. 

Amazed,  confounded  at  the  sight. 

He  lay  unseen  and  still ; 
And  soon  he  saw  them  cross  the  stream. 

And  mount  tlie  neighbouring  hill. 

Unheard,  unknown  of  all  within. 

The  youthful  couple  fly ; 
But  what  can  'scape  the  lover's  ken. 

Or  shon  his  pierring  eye  T 

With  silent  step  he  follows  close 

Behind  the  flying  pair, 
And  saw  her  hang  upon  his  a. 

With  fond  familiar  aii 
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W"ith  mortal  hate  their  Tigoroua  ntms 

Gave  many  a  vengeful  blow; 
But  Bertram's  stronger  hand  prevailed. 

And  laid  the  stranger  Ion. 

Die,  traitor,  die ! — A  deadly  thrust 

Attends  each  furious  word ; 
Ah !  then  fair  Isabel  knew  his  voice, 

And  rusht  beneath  liia  sivord. 

0  stop,  she  cried  ;  O  stop  thy  arm, 
Thou  dost  thy  brother  slay ! — 

And  here  the  hermit  paused  and  w^t : 
His  tongue  no  more  could  say. 

At  length  he  cried.  Ye  lovely  pair. 

How  shall  I  tell  the  rest  T 
Ere  I  could  atop  my  piercing  sword. 

It  fell,  and  sUbbed  her  breast. 

Wert  thou  thyself  that  hapless  youth  t 

Ah  !  cruel  fate  !  they  said. 
The  hermit  wept,  and  so  did  they : 

They  sighed  ;  he  hung  his  head. 

O !  blind  and  jealous  rnge,  he  cried. 

What  evils  from  thee  flowT 
The  hermit  paused  ;  they  silent  mourned ; 

He  wept,  and  tlicy  were  woe. 

Ah !  when  I  heard  my  brother's  name. 
And  saw  my  lady  bleed, 

1  raved,  I  wept,  I  curat  my  arm. 

That  wrought  the  fatal  deed. 

In  vain  I  claspt  her  to  my  breast. 
And  closed  the  ghastly  wonnd ; 

In  vain  I  prest  his  bleeiUug  corpse, 
And  raised  it  A'om  the  ground. 

My  brother,  alaa  !  spake  never  more) 

Hia  precioMS  life  was  flown  ; 
She  kindly  strove  to  soothe  my  pain, 

Begardtess  of  her  own. 

Bertram,  she  said,  be  comforted. 
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Bertram,  Bhe  said,  I  still  was  true  ; 

Thou  only  hadst  my  heart : 
May  we  hereafter  meet  in  bliss  I 

We  now,  alas !  must  part. 

For  thee  I  left  my  father's  hall. 

And  flew  to  thy  relief; 
When,  k) !  near  Ghiviot's  fatal  hills 

I  met  a  Scottish  chief. 

Lord  Malcolm's  son,  whose  proffered  loTe 
I  had  refused  with  scorn  ; 

He  slew  my  guards,  and  seized  on  me 
Upon  that  fatal  mom. 

And  in  these  dreary  hated  walls 
He  kept  me  close  confined. 

And  fonaly  sued  and  warmly  presC 
To  win  me  to  his  mind. 

Each  rising  mom  increased  my  pain^ 
Each  night  increased  my  fear : 

When  wanderine  in  this  northern  garb. 
Thy  brother  &und  me  here. 

He  quickly  formed  his  brave  design 

To  set  me  captive  free ; 
And  on  the  moor  his  horses  wait, 

Tied  to  a  neighbouring  tree. 

Then  haste,  my  love,  escape  away. 

And  for  thyself  provide. 
And  sometime  fondly  think  on  her 

Who  should  have  been  thy  bride. 

Thus  pouring  comfort  on  my  soul 
Even  with  her  latest  breath. 

She  gave  one  parting  fond  embrace* 
And  closed  her  eyes  in  death. 

In  wild  amaze,  in  speechless  woe. 

Devoid  of  sense  I  lay : 
Then  sudden  all  in  frantic  mood 

I  meant  myself  to  slay  : 

And  risine  up  in  furious  haste, 
I  seized  the  bloody  brand : 
A  sturdy  arm  here  interposed, 
626  And  wrencht  it  from  my  hand. 


A  crowdy  that  from  the  castle  came, 

Had  mist  their  lovely  ward» 
And  seizing  me,  to  prison  bare, 

And  deep  in  dungeon  barred. 

It  chanced  that  on  that  very  mom 

Their  chief  was  prisoner  ta'en  : 
Lord  Percy  had  us  soon  exchanged^ 

And  strove  to  soothe  my  pain. 

And  soon  those  honoured  dear  remains 

To  England  were  conveyed* 
And  there  within  their  silent  tombs 

With  holy  rites  were  laid. 

For  me,  I  loathed  my  wretched  hfe. 

And  oft  to  end  it  sought ; 
Till  time,  and  thought,  and  holy  men* 

Had  better  counsels  taught. 

They  raised  my  heart  to  that  pure  source 

Whence  heavenly  comfort  flows : 
They  taught  me  to  despise  the  world* 

And  ciumly  bear  its  woes. 

No  more  the  slave  of  human  pride, 

Vain  hope,  and  sordid  care, 
I  meekly  vowed  to  spend  my  life 

In  penitence  and  prayer. 

The  bold  Sir  Bertram  now  no  more. 

Impetuous,  hauffhty,  wild. 
But  poor  and  hunu»le  Benedict, 

Now  lowly,  patient,  mild. 

My  lands  I  gave  to  feed  the  poor. 

And  sacred  altars  raise, 
And  here,  a  lonely  anchoret, 

I  came  to  end  my  days. 

This  sweet  sequestered  vale  I  chose, 

These  rocks,  and  hanging  grove ; 
For  oft  beside  that  murmuring  stream 

My  love  was  wont  to  rove. 

Mynoble  friend  approved  my  choice ; 

This  blest  retreat  he  gave ; 
And  here  I  carved  her  beauteous  fonn» 

And  Bcoopt  this  holy  cave.  ^^^ 
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Full  fifbr  winters,  all  forlorn, 
My  hfe  I've  lingered  here  ; 

And  daily  o'er  this  sculptured  saint 
I  drop  the  pensive  tear. 

\nd  thou,  dear  brother  of  my  heart. 

So  faithAil  and  so  true, 
The  sad  remembrance  of  thy  fate 

Still  makes  my  bosom  rue ! 

Yet  not  unpitied  passed  my  life. 

Forsaken,  or  forgot, 
The  Percy  and  his  noble  son 

Would  grace  my  lowly  cot. 

Oft  the  great  earl,  from  toils  of  state 
And  cumbrous  pomp  of  power. 

Would  gladly  seek  my  little  cell 
To  spend  the  tranquil  hour. 

But  leneth  of  Ufe  is  length  of  woe ; 

I  lived  to  mourn  his  fall : 
I  lived  to  mourn  his  godlike  son. 

Their  friends  and  rollowers  all. 

But  thou  the  honours  of  thy  race. 
Loved  youth,  shalt  now  restore. 

And  raise  again  the  Percy  name 
More  glorious  than  before. 

He  ceased,  and  on  the  lovely  pair 
His  choicest  blessings  laid. 

While  they  with  thanks  and  pitying  tears 
His  moumfiil  tale  repaid. 

And  now  what  present  course  to  take. 
They  ask  the  good  old  sire, ' 

And,  guided  by  his  sage  advice, 
To  Scotland  they  retire. 

Meantime  their  suit  such  favour  fbund 

At  Baby's  stately  hall. 
Earl  Neville  and  his  princely  spous  * 

Now  gladly  pardon  all. 

She,  suppliant  at  her  nephew's  throni^ 

Tlie  royal  grace  implored : 
To  all  the  honours  of  nis  race 
528  Tbe  Percy  was  restored. 


■» 
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The  youthful  earl  still  more  and  more 
Admired  his  beauteous  dame : 

Nine  noble  sons  to  him  she  bore. 
All  worthy  of  their  name. 


[Wftrkworth  Castle,  in  Northumberland,  stands  very  boldly  on  a  neck  of  land  near  the  sea-shore, 
almost  surrounded  by  the  river  Coquet,  (c^Ied  by  our  old  Latin  historians  Coqueda,)  which  runs 
with  a  clear  rapid  stream,  but  when  swollen  with  rain  becomes  yiolent  and  dangerous. 

About  a  mile  from  the  Castle,  in  a  deep  romantic  valley,  are  the  remains  of  an  Hermitage;  of 
which  the  chapel  is  still  entire.  This  is  hollowed  with  great  elegance  in  a  cliff  near  the  river,  as 
are  aJso  two  adjoining  apartments,  which  probably  served  for  the  sacristy  and  vestry,  or  were  ap> 
proprlated  to  some  other  sacred  uses :  for  the  former  of  these,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  chapel, 
Li  thought  to  have  had  an  altar  in  it,  at  which  mass  was  occasionally  celebrated,  as  well  as  in  the 
chapel  itself. 

Each  of  these  apartments  is  extremely  small ;  for  that  which  was  the  principal  chapel  does  not 
in  length  exceed  eighteen  feet ;  nor  is  more  than  seven  feet  and  a  half  In  brpadth  aiid  boight ;  it 
Is,  however,  very  beautifully  designed  and  executed  in  the  solid  rock ;  and  has  all  the  decorations  of 
a  complete  gothic  Churcb,  or  Cathedral  in  miniaUire.  But  wliat  principally  distinguishes  the  chapel, 
is  a  small  tomb  or  monument,  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar ;  on  the  top  of  which  lies  a  female 
figure,  extended  in  the  manner  that  effigies  are  usually  exhibited,  praying  oo  ancient  tombs.  This 
figure,  which  is  very  delicately  designed,  some  have  Ignorftntly  called  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
though  it  has  not  the  least  reaemblanoe  to  the  manner  in  which  she  is  represented  in  the  Romish 
churches,  who  is  usually  erect,  as  the  object  of  adoration,  and  never  in  a  prostrate  or  recumbent 
posture.  Indeed  the  real  image  of  the  blessed  Virgin  probably  stood  in  a  small  nich,  still  visible  be- 
hind the  altar;  whereas  the  flisare  of  a  Ball's  Head,  which  is  rudely  carved  at  this  Lady's  feet,  the 
usual  place  for  the  crest  in  old  monuments,  plainly  proves  her  to  have  been  a  very  different  per- 
sonage. 

About  the  tomb  are  sevetal  other  figures ;  wbidi,  as  well  as  the  principal  Ofi«  above-mentioned, 
are  cut  hi  the  natural  roek.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  little  diapei  itsdf,  with  all  its  ornaments, 
and  the  two  adioining  apartmeots.  What  slight  traditions  are  scattered  through  the  country  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  foundation  of  this  hermitage,  tomb,  ^ ,  are  delivered  to  the  reader  in  tha 
preceding  rhymes. 

It  is  universally  agreed,  that  the  fbunder  was  one  of  the  Bertram  fiunlly,  which  had  once  consi- 
derable posaea^iuns  in  Northumberland,  and  were  anciently  Lords  of  Bothel  Castle,  situate  about 
ten  miles  flrom  Wark  worth ;  he  has  been  thou^t  to  be  the  same  Bertram  that  endowed  Brinkbum 
Priory,  and  built  Brenkshangh  Chapel,  whieh  both  stand  in  tlie  same  winding  valley  tUg^ier  up 
therirer. 

But  Brinkbnm  Prioij  was  fMmded  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  I.,  whereas  the  form  of  the 
<  othio  windows  in  this  cbapel,  especially  of  those  near  the  altar,  la  found  rather  to  reaemble  the 
sryle  of  arcUtecture  that  prevailed  about  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  And  indeed  that  the 
■onlptuv  in  this  cbiqwl  cannot  be  much  older,  appears  fW)m  the  crest  which  is  placed  at  the  Lady's  ' 
Ibei  on  the  tomb ;  for  CauMton  infonou  OS,  that  arniorial  crests  did  not  become  hereditaiy  till  about 
llM  reign  of  King  Edward  IL 

Thew  iHPP«u'*noea,  still  extant,  strong  confirm  the  accoont  given  in  the  poem,  and  plainly 
prove  that  the  Hermit  ci  Warkworth  was  not  tho  same  person  that  founded  Brinkbum  Pnory  in 
the  twelfth  century,  but  rather  one  of  the  Bertram  fJMnily  who  lived  at  a  later  period. 

It  will,  perhaps,  gratifr  the  carious  reader  to  be  informed,  that  flrom  a  word  or  two  formerly 
legiUe  over  one  of  the  chapel  doors.  It  is  believed  that  the  text  there  inscribed  was  that  Latin 
verse  of  the  Psalmist,  whieh  is  hi  oar  translation,  (Ps.  xlU.  3.) 

Mt  tbabs  rave  bxeh  mt  Meat  Dat  aitd  Niort. 

It  is  also  certain,  that  the  memory  of  the  first  Hermit  was  held  In  soch  regard  and  veneration 
by  the  Percy  fkmlly,  that  they  afterwards  mahitained  a  Chantry  Priest,  to  reside  in  the  Hermitage, 
and  celebrate  Mass  in  the  chiqiel,  whoee  allowance,  nnconmionly  liberal  and  munificent,  was  con- 
tinued down  to  the  disaolution  of  the  monasteries ;  and  then  the  whole  salary,  together  with  tho 
Hermitage  and  all  its  dependencies,  reverted  back  to  the  Ihmily,  having  never  been  endowed 
in  Mortmain. 

8t.  54.  Adjoining  to  the  Cliff,  which  contahia  the  Chapel  of  the  Hermitage,  are  the  remains  of 
a  snail  building,  in  which  the  Hermit  dwelt.  Thto  consisted  of  one  krsrer  apartment,  with  a 
little  bed-chamber  over  it,  and  la  now  in  mini:  whereas  the  Chapel,  cot  in  Che  solid  rock,  is  still 
very  entire  and  peribct. 

St.  68.  In  the  little  Island  of  Coquet,  near  Warkworth,  are  still  seen  the  ruins  of  a  Cell,  which 
belonged  to  the  Benedictine  Monks  of  Tinranouth- Abbey. 

St.  77.  This  is  a  Bull's  Head,  the  crest  of  tho  Widdrington  family.  All  the  figures,  ke.  here 
described  are  still  viable,  only  somewhat  effaced  with  lenffth  of  time. 

St.  93.  In  Lower  Normandy  are  three  places  of  the  name  oi  Percy:  wtenoe  tiie  ftimily  took  the 
tumame  De  Percy. 

St.  123.  Wark  Castle,  a  foHreas  belonging  to  the  Enf^lsh,  and  of  areat  note  in  ancient  times, 
Mood  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Tweed,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Tiviotdale,  and  not  far  fkt>m 
It  is  now  entirely  de8troyed.--PEmcT.  ^ 

2m  ^^ 
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Kjnge  Edworde  sawe  the  ruddie  streakes 

Of  Ijghte  edjpse  the  greie, 
And  heide  the  raven's  croakynge  throte 

Prodayme  the  fated  dale. 

*  Thou'rt  ryght,'  quod  hee,  *  for  by  the  Gk)dde 

That  syttes  enthron'd  on  hyghe! 
Charles  Bawdin.  and  hys  fellowes  twaine^ 
To-daie  shall  surelie  die.' 

Thenne  wythe  a  jugge  of  nappy  ale 
Hys  knyghts  dydd  onne  hymm  waite; 

*  Goe  tell  the  traytour  thatt  to-daie 

Hee  leaves  thys  mortall  state.' 

Syr  Canterlone  thenne  bendedd  lowe. 

Wythe  harte  brymmfulle  of  woe; 
Hee  joumey'd  to  liie  castle-gate^ 

And  to  Syr  Charles  dydd  goe. 

But  whenne  hee  came,  hys  children  twaine, 

And  eke  hys  lovynge  wyfe, 
Wyth  brinie  tears  dydd  wett  the  floore, 

For  goode  Syr  Charleses  lyfe. 

*  O  goode  Syr  Charles!'  sayd  Canterlone, 

*  Badde  tydings  I  doe  brynge.' 

*  Speke  boldlie,  manne,'  sayd  brave  Syr  Charles; 

<  Whatte  says  thie  traytor  kyngeP 

*  I  greeve  to  telle;  before  yonne  sonne 

Does  fromme  the  welkin  flye, 
Hee  hathe  uponne  hys  honnour  sworn, 
Thatt  thou  shalt  sorelie  die.' 

*  Wee  all  must  die,'  quod  brave  Syr  Charles  ; 

'  Of  thatte  Fm  not  affearde; 
Whatte  bootes  to  lyve  a  little  space? 
Thanke  Jesu,  Fm  prepard: 

Butt  telle  thye  kynge,  for  myne  hee's  noCp 

Fde  sooner  die  to-daie, 
Thanne  lyve  hys  slave,  as  manie  are, 

Tho'  I  shoulde  Ijrve  for  aie.' 

Thenne  Canterlone  hee  dydd  goe  out, 

To  tell  the  maior  straite, 
To  gett  all  thynges  ynne  reddjmess 

For  goode  Syr  Charles's  fate. 
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*  Cinynge,  awuel  Thfs  tray  tour  vile 

Has  Bcom'd  mj  power  and  mee; 
Howe  canst  tbon  thenne  for  euch  a  mann 
Intreate  my  demencye?* 

<  Mie  nobile  leigel  the  trulie  brave 

Wylle  Tal'roos  actioaa  prize; 
Bespect  a  brave  and  nobile  mynda 

Altbo'  ynne  enemies.' 

•  Csnynge,  awaiel     By  Godde  ynne  Heav'n, 

Thstte  dydd  mee  being  gyve, 
1  wyllft  irott  taete  a  bitt  of  breade, 
Whilst  thys  Syr  Charles  dotfae  lyvel 

Bie  Marie,  and  lUe  Seinctes  ynne  Heav'n, 

Thys  sunne  stiall  be  hya  laste!' 
Thenne  Canynge  droppt  a  brinie  teare. 

And  from  the  presence  paste. 

Wyth  herte  brymfolle  of  gnawyng  grief. 

Hee  to  Syr  Charles  dydd  goe. 
And  eatt  hynun  downe  tiponne  a  stoole, 

And  teares  bcganns  to  flowe. 

■  Wee  alle  must  die,'  quod  brave  Syr  Charie^, 
Whatte  bootes  ytte  bowe  or  whoineF 

Detbe  ys  the  sure,  the  certaine  fate, 
Of  alle  iiee  mortall  menne. 

Saye  why,  my  friend,  thie  hcHiest  eon) 

Runna  overr  ett  thyne  eye; 
Is  ytte  for  my  most  welcome  do(»ne, 

Thatt  thou  doste  diild-lyke  crye?* 

Quod  godlie  Canynge,  '  I  doe  weepet 

Tbatt  thou  eo6  aoone  most  dye. 
And  leave  thy  eonnes  and  helpless  wyfe; 

'Tys  thya  that  wettes  myne  eye.' 

Tfaenne  drie  the  teares  that  out  tbyne  eye 
From  godlie  foontaines  sprynge; 
-  A^^ig^  fj^  giia  tjiQ  poirer 
le,  tn^jtor  ^nge. 
4m  tjnut'a  wdeom  meanf 

ir^  aoone  provydo 
BMand  wyft. 
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And  none  oan  n;  bntt  alle  inj«  lyfe 

I  have  hys  wordyes  kept: 
And  summ'd  the  actyonns  of  the  data 

Eache  n^lrte  before  I  slept. 

I  have  a  spoos^  goe  aske  of  her 

Tff  I  def^l'd  her  bedde? 
I  have  «  kjnge,  tuid  noae  can  Uie 

Blacke  treason  onoe  mj  hedde. 

fnne  Lent  and  onne  the  holie  eve, 
Fromme  fleshe  I  dydd  refraynet 

Vhie  shoold  I  thenne  appeare  dismay  a 
To  leave  tbja  wwlde  of  pajneP 

Nel  hapless  Hewiel  I  rqojrce 

I  shdle  ne  gee  thie  detbe; 
MoBte  willyngUe  ynne  dtje  jute  canae 

Doe  I  reeign  nj  bntfae. 

Oh,  fickle  people!  rewyn'd  londel 
Thou  wylt  kenne  peace  ne  moe; 

Whfle  Richard's  eonnes  exfllt  themselves, 
Ihyt  brookee  wjrtb  bkmde  w^  floirek 

Sale,  were  ye  tyr'd  of  godlie  peseta 

And  godlie  Henric's  reigne, 
Thatt  you  dydd  choppe  youre  eime  daiea 

For  those  of  bloude  and  payne? 

Whatte  tho'  I  onne  a  sledde  bee  drawne 

And  mangled  by  a  hynde, 
I  doe  defye  ibe  traytor'a  power, 

Hue  cao  ne  harm  my  mynde: 

"Whatte  tfao',  nphoisted  onne  a  pdSa, 
Mye  lymbes  shall  rotte  ynne  ayrt^ 
nd  ne  ryche  monument  of  brassa 
Charles  Bawdin's  name  shall  beari 

ymie  the  holie  booke  abore, 
WLyohe  tyme  -an't  eate  awoies 

nthe  thn  orvants  of  iba  Lorde 


<  fo^«t«me 

•d  aOe  tba^s  doant 
^1 
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Nowe  detbe  as  welcome  to  mee  codub 

Aa  e'er  the  moDeth  of  Maie 
Nor  woulde  I  even  wyshe  to  lyve, 

Wyth  my  dere  wyfe  to  stue.' 

Quod  Canynge,  '  Tya  a  goodlle  thyng«^ 

To  bee  prepared  to  die; 
And  from  tljys  wui-ld  of  peyne  and  greefe 

To  Godde  ynne  heav'n  to  flic' 

And  nowe  the  bell  beganne  to  tolle, 

Ami  clarj'onriL-s  to  aounde; 
Syr  Cliarlea  hee  iierde  (be  horsp-s'  feete 
A-praandng  onne  the  gronnde. 

And  just  before  the  officerB 

Hia  lovyn^^e  wyfe  came  ynne, 
'W'^ecpynge  unfeigned  teeres  of  woo 

Wythe  loude  and  dyamiJle  dynne. 

'  Sweet  Florence  1  nowe  I  praie  forbere^ 

Ynne  qniet  lett  mee  die; 
Frue  Godde  tliatt  ev'ry  Christian  aoole 

Maye  looke  onne  dethe  as  J. 

Sweet  Florence!  why  tbeee  brinie  teeroa? 

Theye  washo  my  soule  awaie, 
And  almost  make  mea  wyabe  for  lyii^ 

Wythe  thee,  sweete  danie,  to  atoie. 

'Tys  butt  a  journie  I  shaUe  goe 

Untoe  the  Innde  of  blyeeei 
Nowe,  as  a  pmufe  of  btubandt-'a  love 

Rewivfl  tiiya  bwlte  kyBM.' 

Tlienne  Florence,  fauU'riiig  fnne  bur  niiv 

Trciiiblyiipr'  thwr  wortiM  ag    ' 
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*  I  goe  to  Ij^e,  and  not  to  deth^  I 

Tnute  thou  jane  Godde  abore,  I 

And  teache  thye  eonnes  to  fesre  the  Lorde^  ' 
And  yana  thejre  hertea  hjm  love. 

Teache  them  to  runne  the  nobile  race 

Thatt  I  theyre  fader  ruone, 
Florence!  shou'd  dethe  thee  take — adieu  I 

Yee  officers  leade  onne>' 

Thenne  Ftorence  rsved  as  anie  madde, 
And  dfdd  her  tresses  tere; 

*  Oh  staie,  mie  husbande,  lorde,  and  lyfe  '. 

Syr  Charles  thenne  droppt  a  tere. 

'  Tyll  t^redd  out«  wjthe  ravynge  loud, 

Shoe  felleD  onne  the  flore  ; 
8jT  Charles  exerted  alle  hja  mjgfate. 

And  march'd  ironune  oute  the  dore. 

Uponne  a  dedde  hee  mounted  thenne, 

Wythe  lookes  fulle  brave  and  swet«^ 
Xiookes  that  enshone  ue  more  ooncem 

Tbanne  onie  ynne  the  strete. 

Bef<n«  hym  went  the  conndl-menne. 

Tone  scailett  robes  and  golde. 
And  tasdts  quraglyog  ynne  the  suniie, 

Muche  glorious  to  behotde  t 

Ihe  {teen  of  Seincte  Augna^e  nex* 

Appeared  to  the  syght^ 
Alle  oladd  ynne  homdie  mssett  weedes. 

Of  godhe  monkysh  plygbt. 

Tune  diff'rant  partes  a  godlie  psanlmc.. 

Moat  sweetlie  theye  dydd  channt; 
Bcimide  theyr  backe  syx  mynstrelles  caniA 

Who  tuned  the  strange  bataunt. 

Tbeaoe  fyve-and-twentye  arohers  came; 

EadKsie  the  bowo  dydd  bende, 
Aom  reacne^  Kynge  Henrie's  fifenda. 

Syr  Charlee  forr  to  defend. 

BoUa  «  a  Ijoo  came  Syr  Charles, 
llmnie  <Mine  a  dothe-layde  stedde, 
'  Mra  VbAib  atedes  ynne  tnppyngn  wUt^ 
'jA  phiinea  nponne  theyre  hedde.  ^g 
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Behyutle  hym  fyve-and-twentye  moe 

Of  archera  strange  and  stoute, 
Wythe  bended  bowe  eachone  ynne  handc^ 

Marched  ynne  goodUe  rout 

Seincte  Jameses  freers  marched  mat, 
Eachone  bys  parte  dydd  cbaant; 

Behynde  theyre  baokea  ayx  myngtrelles  came^ 
"Wlio  tuned  the  stninge  bataunt. 

Then  came  the  maior  and  eldermenne^ 

Tnne  clothe  of  Bcarlett  deckt; 
And  theyre  attendyng  menne  eachone 

Lyke  eoeterne  princes  trickt. 

And  after  them  a  multitude 

Of  citizenos  dydd  thronge; 
The  wyndowcH  were  alle  fijlle  of  hedde^ 

As  hee  dydd  paase  alonge. 

And  whenne  hee  came  to  the  hygfae  croese 
Syr  Charles  dydd  tnrne  and  eaie, 

'  0  thou  tbatt  savest  manne  fromme  sinne, 
Waahe  mye  soule  clean  thys  dale.' 

At  the  grete  mynaterr  wyndowe  aat^ 

The  kynge  ynne  myckle  state, 
To  see  Charles  Bawdin  goe  akinge 

To  hys  most  welcem  fate. 

Soone  as  the  aledde  drewe  nygbe  enove^ 
Thatt  Edwarde,  hee  myghte  here, 

Hie  brave  Syr  Charles  hee  dydd  standc  uppe, 
And  tbna  hya  words  declare: 

*  Thou  seest  me,  Edwardl  traytour  vilel 

Exposed  to  infamie; 
Butt  bee  assured,  disloyal)  manne, 

I'm  greaterr  nowe  thanne  thee. 

Bye  foule  proceedyngs,  murdre,  bload«^ 

Thou  wearest  nowe  a  crowne; 
And  hast  appoynted  mee  to  dje. 

By  power  nott  thyne  owne. 

Thou  thynkest  I  ehall  dye  to  daiej  — ^  -t-^^f 

I  have  beene  dede  till  nowe. 
And  soone  shall  lyv£ 

For  ale  uponne  my  browe; 
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Whybt  thoiiy  perbapps,  for  som  few  yearesi 

Sialt  rale  Uijs  fyckle  lande» 
To  lett  them  knowe  howe  wyde  the  role 

'Twixt  kynge  and  tyrant  hande; 

Ihye  power  uigasti  thou  traytonr  slave! 

Shall  faUe  <mne  thye  owne  hedde — * 
Fromme  out  of  hearyng  of  the  kynge, 

Departed  thenne  the  eledde. 

Kynge  Edwardes  soole  msh'd  to  hya  faoe^ 

Hee  tnm'd  hys  hedde  awaie» 
And  to  hys  broder  Gloacester 

Hee  thus  dydd  apeke  and  sale: 

*  To  hym  that  soe-much-dreaded  dethe 

Ne  ghastlie  terrors  brynge; 
Beholde  the  manne!  hee  spiJ^e  the  tmthe; 
Hee's  greater  thanpe  a  kyngel' 

*  Soe  lett  hym  diel'  Duke  Richard  sayde; 

*  And  maye  eachone  onre  foes 

Bende  downe  theyre  neckes  to  bloodie  axe^ 
And  feede  the  carryon  crowes.' 

And  nowe  the  horses  gentlie  drewe 

Syr  Charles  nppe  the  hyghe  hylle; 
The  axe  dyd  glysteir  ynne  the  sonne» 

Hys  pretions  blonde  to  ^pylle. 

Syr  Charles  dydd  nppe  the  scaffolde  goe^ 

As  nppe  a  gilded  carre 
Of  victorye^  bye  yal'rons  chiefs 

Gkyn'd  ynne  the  blondie  warre* 

And  to  the  people  hee  dydd  sale: 

*  Beholde  you  see  mee  dye, 
For  servynge  loyally  mye  kynge^ 

My  kynge  most  rightfnllie. 

As  long  as  Edwarde  rules  thys  land, 

Ne  quiet  you  wyUe  knowe; 
Toure  sonnes  and  husbandes  shalle  bee  daineb 

And  brookes  wjrthe  Uoude  shalle  flowe. 

Ton  leave  youre  goode  and  lawfolle  kynge^ 

Whenne  ynn  adversitye; 
Lj^  mee^  nntoe  the  true  cause  stydk; 

And  for  the  true  cause  dye.'  »89 
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Theime  hee,  wjthe  preestes,  nponne  h^B  knees, 

A  prayer  to  Grodde  dydd  m^e, 
Beseechjnge  hym  unto  hymBelfe, 

Hys  partynge  boqIb  to  take. 

Tbenne  kneelynge  downs,  hee  lajde  hys  bedde, 

Most  seemlie  onne  the  hlocke; 
Whyche  fromiae  hys  bodie  fayre  at  once 

"Ao  able  beddeemanne  etroke: 

And  onte  the  bloude  beganne  to  flow^ 

And  rounde  the  scaSblde  twyneg 
And  tearesr  enow  to  washt  aw^ 

Dydd  flowe  fromme  each  manne's  eyncb 

The  bloudie  axe  bys  bodie  fayre 

Tnto  foore  partiei  cutte; 
And  ererye  parte  abd  eke  hys  bedde, 

Uponne  m  pole  was  putte. 

One  parte  dydd  rotte  onne  Eynwnlph-hyllo, 

One  tHuie  the  mynster-tower. 
And  one  from  off  die  castle-gate 

The  crowen  dydd  derouie. 

The  other  onne  Seincte  FoqIm  goote'grte, 

A  dreery  Bpeclacle; 
Hys  hcddu  was  placed  onne  the  hyghe  c 
Ynne  hygbe  streete  roost  nobile. 

Thus  was  the  code  of  Bawdio'?  lalci 

Goddo  prosper  longe  oure  kj'nge, 
And  granle  bf.e  maye  wytbe  Bawdln'e 

Tnue  Hear'n  Goddess  BMrdo  fj'n^t 
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Then  bright  the  castle  banners  shofw 

On  every  tower  on  high. 
And  all  the  minstreb  sang  alood 

For  the  Christiaii's  Tictory  : 
And  loud  the  warder  blew  Us  horn, 

On  every  turret  high, — 
'  Let  the  mass  be  auug,  and  the  bells  be  mn^ 

And  the  feast  eat  merrily. 


The  warder  he  lookt  from  the  tower  on  high. 

As  far  as  he  could  see  : 
'  I  see  a  bold  Knight  I  and  by  his  red  cross. 

He  cornea  from  the  'Bsft  conntTy-' 
Then  loud  that  warder  blew  his  horn ; 

And  called,  tiU  he  was  hoarse, 
'  There  comes  a  bold  Knight,  and  on  his  shield  bright 

He  bearcth  a  flaming  cross.' 


V 


Then  down  the  lord  of  the  castle  came 

The  Red-cross  Knight  to  meet. 
And  when  the  Red-cross  Knight  he  spied, 

Right  loving  he  did  him  greet : 
'  Thou'rt  welcome  here.  Sir  Red-cross  Knight, 

For  thy  fame's  well  known  to  me  I 
And  the  mass  shall  be  sung,  and  the  bells  shall  be  rung. 

And  we'll  feast  right  merrily.' 


'01  I  am  come  from  the  holy  land. 

Where  Christ  did  live  and  d 
Behold  the  device  I  bear  on  my  shield. 

The  Red-cross  Knight  am  I : 
And  we  have  fought  in  the  holy  land. 

And  we've  won  the  rictory ; 
For  with  valiant  might  did  the  Christians  fight. 

And  made  the  proud  Pagans  lly.' 


■  Thou'rt  wdcomr  h. 

Come,  lay  thy  urn 
And,  for  (he  gtxid  li- 

We'll  feast 
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■  O,  I  cannot  stay,'  cried  the  Bed-cross  Knight, 

'  But  must  go  to  my  own  country  ; 
Where  manors  and  castles  will  be  my  reward. 

And  all  for  my  bravery.' 
*  0 1  say  not  so,  thou  Red-«rosB  Knight  1 

But  if  you'll  bide  with  me, 
With  manors  so  wide,  and  castles  beside, 

I'll  honour  thy  braveiy.' 

'  I  cannot  stay,'  cried  the  Red-cross  Knight, 

'  Nor  can  I  hide  with  thee  ; 
But  I  must  haste  to  my  king  and  his  knights, 

Who're  waiting  to  feast  with  me.' 
'  O I  mind  them  not,  dear  Bed-cross  Knight  I 

But  stay  and  feast  with  me  ; 
And  the  mass  shall  be  sung,  Etnd  the  bells  he  rung, 


And  we'll  banquet  e 


■  I  cannot  stay,'  cried  the  Red-cross  Knight, 

'  Nor  can  1  feast  with  thee  ; 
But  I  must  haste  to  a  pleasant  bower. 

Where  a  lady's  WMting  for  me  ! ' 
'  O  say  not  so,  dear  Red-cross  Knight, 

Nor  heed  that  fond  lady  ; 
For  she  can't  compare  with  my  daughter  so  rai 

And  she  shall  attend  on  thee.' 


Now  must  I  go,'  said  the  Red-cross  Knight, 
'  For  that  lady  I'm  to  wed, 
I  the  feast^^ests  and  bride-maids  al!  are  met. 
And  prepared  the  bridal  bed ! ' 
Now  nay,  now  nay,  thou  Red-cross  Knight, 
My  daughter  shall  wed  with  thee  ; 
And  the  mass  shall  be  sung,  and  the  bells  shall  be  ning, 
Anrf  we'll  feast  right  merrily  ! ' 


And  now  the  silver  lute's  sweet  sound. 

He-echoed  through  the  hall. 
And  in  that  lord's  fair  daughter  cun^ 

'With  her  Udies  dud  in  {mil ; 

~  decki   '1  costly  robes, 

the  bngjit  ahe  did  gnc^ 
7' 
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'  But  where'!  th«  pilnfaB-boy,'  he  cned, 

'  To  show  nte  m;  hck's  grare  ? ' 
That  he  should  be  bowM  tar  throngfaont  the  pUcc; 

"Die  knight  AiQ  oft  £d  enve. 
Then  load  i^lM  the  ladle*  gay, 

'  Now  fbnl  that  knave  befW  j 
For  Tocre  hs  5iatM  liegmled  ftee, 

And  now  hath  fled  th(?  halt. 


And  nov.  Sir  Knight,  do  not  give  heed 

To  what  he  said  to  thee. 
But  send  a  page  to  the  north  cotintiy, 

Tliat  lady  mr  to  see ; 
And,  while  he's  f^one  to  comfort  her, 

0 1  thou  shalt  share  otir  glee ; 
While  the  mass  is  sung,  and  the  bells  aft  i^g. 

And  the  feast  eat  merrily. 


But  while  those  ladies,  blithe  and  gay. 

Attuned  their  lutes  to  joy, 
The  knight  was  sad,  and  searcht  around. 

To  find  the  pilgrim-boy : 
He  searcht  the  castle  all  about. 

Through  every  turn  and  wind, 
But  alt  in  Tain  Ms  toil  and  pain, 

The  pilgrim-boy  to  fiud. 

Jm  Tain  the  lord's  fair  daughter  sent 

■     Her  messengers  to  call 

Tbf  knight,  he  would  not  heed  their  worda. 

Nor  enter  the  castle  hall. 
In  vain  the  wanton  ladies  song, 
*  clamorous  warders  cry, — 
:  mass  be  sung,  and  the  bdls  be  rang, 
id  the  feast  eat  merrily. 


bespake  those  ladies  gay, 

~  Stood  clad  in  pall, 

p  not,  dear  lady, 
not  61  er  the  hall; 
'rom  the  tow 
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We'll  make  that  boy,  on  pain  of  death, 

The  Red-cross  Knight  deceive ; 

So  that  no  more  on  his  account. 

The  fair  young  Icuight  shall  grieve. 

And  then  we'll  keep  the  Red-cross  Kiiight, 

To  bear  us  company  ; 

And  the  mass  shall  be  sung,  and  the  bells  shall  be  rang. 

And  we  will  feast  merrily.' 

piET  in. 

And  now  'twas  night,  all  dark  and  drear. 

And  cold  cold  blew  the  wind, 

While  the  Bed-cross  Knight  sought  aU  about. 

The  pilgrim-boy  to  find. 
And  still  he  wept,  and  still  he  sighed. 

As  be  moumeil  his  lady  dear  ! — 

*  And  Where's  the  feast ;  and  where's  the  guest 

Tty  bridal  bed  to  cheer?' 

Agun  he  sighed  ;  and  wept  forlorn. 

For  his  bdy  that  was  dead  !— 

'  Lady,  how  sad  thy  wedding-tide! 

\ 

How  Cold  thy  Ijridftl  bed !' 

\          J 

Thus  the  Rjd-cross  Knight  roamed  tore  ind  ud, 

\J 

While  all  around  did  cvj. 

Let  the  minstrels  ung,  and  the  belbl  * j|l)g^ 

^^^^B 

And  the  feast  be  eat  miTrily.'        ,^^^^_               J 

^^^M 

And  now  the  geaite  mom  mag^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^H 

Her           lustn  A«L^J^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^1 

each  oniivAiJP^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^H 

By  whose  sw«et  UttlkMK^    "^  ^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^^1 

(ArighrjMBK-         V^^H 

^^^^H 

From  B  dia^^^HH^                      ^^^^H 

Thefi^^^HlV^                        ^^H 

^^^1 

Innii^ri^^a^          ^                          ^H 

^^1 

Thi  U^^E  ~J     '■                                           M 

^^^1 

In  si^B^U-  .      1  -                                     M 

^^^^^1 

TlewnMN^L      .  '                                      d 

^^^^H 

k 

Anditiill^^L                                            -H 

^^^^^1 

k 

Let  the  ntnutl^^^                                       ^H 

^^^^^1 

\ 

«8          Andthefe.^^                              ^g 

^^1 

ll 

■ 
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■I'm  gUd  I've  fonnd  thee,  pilgrim-boy. 

And  thou  sbalt  go  with  me  ; 
And  thou  shall  lead  to  my  lady's  grave, 

And  great  thy  reward  shall  be.' 
The  affrighted  pilgrim  wrung  bis  hands. 

And  shed  full  manv  a  tear  : 
*  Her  KfaTC !'  he  cried,  and  mournfvd  aig  hed, 

'  I  oread's — not  far  from  here!' 

The  knight  he  led  the  pilgrim-boy. 

Into  the  castle  hall. 
Where  sat  the  lord,  and  his  daughter  fair, 

And  the  ladies  clad  in  pall. 
'Igol'  he  cried,  'with  the  pilgrim-boy. 

So  think  no  more  of  me. 
But  let  your  minstrels  sing,  and  your  belb  all  rin^ 

And  feast  ye  merrily.' 


Up  then  arose  the  lord's  daughter. 

And  called  to  the  pilgrim-boy — 
'  0  come  to  me  I  for  I've  that  to  say 

Will  give  to  thee  much  joy.' 
Full  loth  the  pilgrim  was  to  go, 

Full  loth  from  the  knight  to  part  : 
And,  bl  out  of  spite,  with  a  dagger  bright 

She  hath  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 


Why  art  thou  pale,  thou  pilgrim-boy  7* 
The  knight,  tdl  wondering  cried. 
Why  dost  thou  faint  thou  pilgrim-boy. 
When  lamby  thy  side?' 
)h  !  I  am  stabbed,  dear  Red-cross  Knight, 
Yet  griere  not  thou  for  me  ; 
"  let  the  minstrels  sing,  and  the  bells  'yring, 
- '  feast  thee  merrily.' 

knight  he  ran  and  claspt  the  youth, 
■ '  oped  his  p  Igrim-vest ; 
D I  it  was  h      ady  fair, 
UAy  dear,        vest  I 

■east         firmine  white, 
fright; 

•rimson  flood. 
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'  Grieve  not  for  me,  my  faithliil  benight  I' 

The  lady,  faint,  did  ciy ; 
'  I'm  well  content,  my  f&ithful  knight, 

Since  in  thy  arms  I  die  1 
Then  comfort  thee,  my  conatant  love  ! 

Nor  think  thee  more  of  me  ; 
But  let  the  miastrda  sing,  and  the  hdls  'yring, 

\nd  feast  thee  raerrity. 


Like  pilgrim-boy  I've  followed  thee. 

In  truth  fiUl  cheerfully  ; 
Resolved,  if  thou  shouldlt  come  to  ill, 

Dear  knight  I  to  die  with  thee ; 
And  much  1  feared,  some  wily  fair 

Would  keep  thee  from  my  sight ; 
And,  by  her  bright  charms,  lure  from  my  arma, 

My  dear  loved  Red-cross  Knight  I ' 


i 


'  O  Heaven  forfend !'  the  knight  replied. 

That  thou  shouldst  die  for  me ; 
But  if  so  hapless  is  thy  fate. 

Thy  knight  will  die  with  th«c !' 
'  O  say  not  so !  for,  well  my  kmi^Iit 

Hath  proved  his  love  for  we ! 
But  let  the  minstrels  uog,  and  Uk 

And  feast  thee  merrfly.' 


The  knight  he  prest  ht'  to  hU  )i 

And  bitterly  be  dighi"!  t 
The  loTely  lady  Mtte  *' 

TiU,  inhiamfilL 
The  knight  be  i 

And  his  desdL  _ 
Then  lookt  he  AiAoJ 

All  woe-begoiie 


O  then  bespake  the  b<t: 
As  they  stood  clad 

'  0 !  this  will  be  our  ' 
That  was  our  cnstli 
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Then  up  arose  the  lord's  daughter, 

And  never  a  word  spake  she. 
But  quick  upon  the  knight's  drawn  sword 

She  flung  her  franticl;  : 
The  knight  to  his  own  dear  lady  turned. 

And  laid  him  hy  her  side, 
With  tears  embraced  her  bleeding  corpse, 

Sighed  her  dear  name — and  died ! 
0 1  then  hespake  the  affrighted  lord, 

And  fhll  of  woe  spake  he, 
'  Foul  fall  the  hour  this  Red-<Tasa  knight 

Did  come  to  visit  me ! 
For  now  no  more  will  mr  daughter  ttax. 

Rejoice  my  gnests  and  me. 
Nor  the  mass  be  snng,  nor  the  bells  be  rung. 

Nor  the  feast  held  merrily," 

And  then  he  spake  to -the  ladies  fur. 

As  they  stood  clad  in  pall, 
'  Lo !  this  thy  lady's  bunal  place. 

That  was  her  cattle  hall  I 
0  then  be  warned,  from  her  sad  fate. 

And  hate  the  wanton  love ; 
But  in  him  confide  who  for  the«  died 

And  now  sits  throned  abore. 

'WardVi  oo  more  resound  thy  horn. 

Nor  thy  banner  ware  on  high ; 
Noi  tlie  maas  be  song,  nor  the  bells  be  run^ 
Not  the  feast  eat  merrily.' — 
more  the  warder  blows  his  horn, 
his  banner  waves  on  high, 
e  mass  is  sung,  nor  the  bella  'ymn^ 
the  feast  eat  merrily. 
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'Ah  t  voe  to  thee,  jowig  Nithiidile, 
That  o'er  thy  cheek  those  rosM  ■tnT'd, 

Thr  bresth,  tbe  violet  of  the  vale, 
"thj  Toic^  the  muaio  of  the  shade  I 

Ah  I  voe  to  theci  that  EUen'a  love 

Alone  to  thj  soft  tale  woold  yield  I 
For  soon  those  gentle  arms  shaH  prove, 

The  conflict  ot  a  ruder  field.' 
'Twas  thii3  a  wayward  sister  spoke. 

And  cast  a  rueful  glance  behind, 
As  from  her  dim  wood-glen  she  broke. 

And  mounted  on  the  moaning  wiud. 

She  spoke  and  vnnisht — more  unmoved 
Than  Moray's  rocks,  when  storms  invest. 

The  TBliaut  youth  by  Ellen  loved. 
With  aught  that  fear  or  fate  suggest. 

For  love,  methinks,  hath  power  to  raise 
The  soul  beyond  a  vul^  state  ; 

Th'  unconquer'd  banners  he  displays 
Control  our  fears  and  fix  niir  fati-. 

III. 

'Twas  when,  on  summci's  t"  -•:  r-t. 

Of  ctotids  that  wander' 
Twilight  with  gentle  haii> 

Her  fairy  rohe  of  nieL 

When  all  thert.tv^.'     ■ 

And  the  wov..-. 
And  the  sun,  siiiil 

Lclthis  lost  ^1" 


k  And  apn 

^  'IM  And  li 
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A  bower  he  fraioed  (for  he  conld  fiame 
Whftt  \ODg  might  weary  iDArtal  mf^ 

Swift  u  the  lightning' 8  ntpid  flame 
Darta  on  the  nnsuspeotuig  aigbt.) 

Such  bower  he  fiamed  with  iiu§^  baod, 
Ab  well  thftt  wizard  bard  hath  wore. 

In  scenes  where  fair  Anmda'a  wand 
Vared  all  the  witcheries  of  love. 

Tet  was  it  wrought  in  simple  ahow  ; 
Nor  Indian  mines  nor  rnwat  sboies 
Bad  lent  tlieir  glories  here  to  glow,        ■ » -  •  ■ 

Or  yielded  here  their  shining  stores. 

All  round  a  poplar's  trembling  arms 

The  wild  rose  wound  her  dainask  flower ; 

The  woodbine  lent  her  spicy  chnnns. 
That  loves  to  weave  the  lover's  bower. 

The  ash,  that  courts  the  mountain -air. 
In  all  her  painted  blooms  array'd. 

The  wilding's  blossom  blushing  fwr, 
Combined  to  form  the  flowery  shade. 

With  thyme  that  loves  the  brown  hill's  breast. 
The  cowslip's  sweet  reclining  head. 

The  riolet  of  sky-woven  vest, 

Was  all  the  fairy  ground  bespread. 

i  But  who  is  he,  whose  locks  so  fair 
Adown  his  manly  shoulders  Sow  ? 
Sende  him  Ues  the  hunter's  spear. 
Beside  him  sleeps  the  warrior's  bow, 

C  Iiends  to  Ellen — (gentle  sprite! 
LTIiy  sweet  seductive  arts  forbear) 
H#  conrts  her  arms  with  fond  delight, 
fAMil  instant  vanishes  in  air. 


p  Dot  found  in  early  dawn 
~~\  ideas  melt  away, 
f  vale,  or  ttowerr  lawn, 

hathb"-  • 


dreama  hath  bid  thee  stray  f 
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Ah  I  wherefore  should  mm  nge  be  nigji, 
And  dark  distnul,  with  chADgefiJ  nee. 

And  jealousr's  reverted  eye 
Be  near  tby  ftir,  thy  faToor'il  pUce  f 

rx. 

Eari  fianutrd  was  of  high  d^ree. 
And  lord  of  many  a  lowland  hind  ; 

And  long  for  Ellen  lore  had  he. 
Had  lore,  but  not  of  gentle  kind. 

From  Moray's  hall*  her  absent  bour 
He  watcht  with  all  a  miser's  care  : 

The  wide  domain,  the  princely  dower 
Made  Ellen  more  than  Ellen  fair. 

Ah  wretch !  U)  think  the  liberal  sool 
May  thus  with  fair  affection  part ! 

Hough  Lothian's  Tales  thy  away  control 
Know,  Lothian  is  not  worth  one  heart. 

Studious  be  marks  her  absent  hour, 
And,  winding  far  where  Carron  ll".' 

Sadden  he  sees  the  fated  turner. 
And  red  rage  on  his  tUrV  Irrow  f;loi' 

For  who  is  he 7^'] 

And  that  &ir  I"  iit-d 

On  hisT— 'TIs  Ell 

*11b  she  (O  p(r.  ,  I,  „i 

Should  be  I] 

No— Ihi 
Moray  wot 

And  rofaS 


Then  ransack  atrtif^ti 
With  hunter's  i 

If  chance  s  rosy  il    ^    ._^ 
Ye  well  con  aim  your  h 
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And  now  the  ruffiau  slsvea  axe  nigh, 
And  Ellen  takes  her  homeward  way ; 

Though  staj'd  by  many  a  tender  sigb. 
She  can  no  longer,  longer  stay. 

Pensive,  agunat  yon  poplar  pale 
The  lover  leans  hb  gentle  heart, 

Revolvbg  many  a  tender  talc, 

And  wondring  still  how  they  could  part. 

Three  arrowa  pierced  the  desert  air. 
Ere  yet  his  tender  dreams  depart  ; 

Ajid  one  struck  deep  his  forehead  fair, 
And  one  went  through  his  gentle  heart. 

Love's  waking  dream  is  lost  in  sleep — 
He  lies  beneath  yon  poplar  pale  ; 

Ah  I  could  we  marvel  ye  should  weep. 
Ye  maidena  fUr  of  Marlivale  1 


'When  all  the  mountiun  gales  were  still, 
And  the  wave  slept  against  the  shore, 

And  the  sun,  sunk  beneath  the  hill. 
Left  bis  last  smile  on  Lemmermore ; 

Sweet  Ellen  takes  her  wonted  way 

Along  the  fairy-featured  vale  ; 
Bright  o'er  bis  wave  does  Carron  play, 

And  soon  shell  meet  her  Nithisdale. 

She'll  meet  him  soon — for,  at  her  sight. 

Swift  as  the  mountain  deer  he  sped  j 

^e  evening  shades  will  sink  in  night — 

L  Where  art  thou,  loitering  lover,  fled  ? 

a  will  chide  thy  trifling  stay, 

ir  the  soft  reproach  she  frames  : 
IB  brook  such  long  delay  7 
■"  tt  boast  of  ardent  flames ! ' 


o'er  his  eyelids  throws 

■    '  one  dear  embrace, 

on  his  repose. 

'U  aoftly  tread — 
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XI. 

EUen  U  not  in  piincely  bower, 

She'a  not  in  Mora;  s  splendid  train  j 

Their  mistress  dear,  at  midnight  hour. 
Her  weeping  maideos  seek  in  rain. 

Her  pillow  awella  not  deep  with  down  ; 

For  her  no  balms  their  sweets  exhale  : 
Her  limbs  are  on  the  psJe  turf  throwD, 

Prest  by  her  lovely  cheek  as  pale. 

On  that  fair  cheek,  that  flowing  hair, 
The  broom  its  yellow  leaf  hath  shed. 

And  the  chill  mountain's  early  air 

Blows  wildly  o'er  her  beauteous  bead. 

As  the  soft  star  of  orient  day. 

When  clouds  in  voire  his  rosy  light. 

Darts  through  the  gloom  a  transient  ray. 
And  leaves  the  world  once  more  tonight 

Retimibg  life  illumes  her  eye, 

And  slow  if«  languid  orb  unfolclB,r— 

What  are  thoat  uloody  arrow*  li'  ' 
Sure,  bloody  a 

What  was  that  form  so  ghoaiU  jial«. 

That  low  beneath  ti 
'Twas  some  poor  yi 

She  said,  Bud  s" 
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XIII. 
'O  hide  me  in  the  humble  bower." 

Bfituming  late  to  life,  ehe  said  ; 
•  I'll  bind  thy  crook  with  many  a  flower ; 

With  many  a  rosy  wreath  thy  head. 

Good  shepherd,  haste  to  yonder  grove. 

And  if  niy  love  asleep  is  laid, 
O !  wake  him  not ;  but  softly  move 

Some  pillow  to  that  geotle  head. 

Sure,  thou  wilt  know  him,  shepherd  swain. 
Thou  knowst  the  sunrise  o'er  the  sea — 

But  O I  no  Iamb  in  all  thy  train 
Was  e'er  so  mild,  ao  mild  as  he.' 

■  His  head  is  on  the  wood-moss  laid ; 

I  did  not  wake  his  slumber  deep — 
Sweet  sings  the  red-breast  o'er  the  shade— 

Why,  gentle  lady,  would  you  weep?' 

As  flowers  that  fade  in  burning  day. 

At  ereiiing  find  the  dew-drop  dear, 
But  fiercer  feel  the  noontide  ray. 

When  softened  by  the  nighuy  tear ; 
Returning  in  the  flowing  tear, 

This  lovely  flower,  more  sweet  than  they. 
Found  her  fair  soul,  and,  wandering  near. 

The  stranger,  reason,  crost  her  way. 
Found  her  fair  soul — Ah !  so  to  find 

Was  but  more  dreadful  grief  to  know ! 
Ah  1  sure  the  privilege  of  mind. 

Cannot  be  worth  tne  wish  of  woe  ! 

XIV. 
Kholy's  silent  u 
V  shade  of  sorrow  falls, 

to  ntum  to  Moray's  halts, 
i  lonely  shade, 
■inghour  she'll  weep, 
t  Ust-left  aid, 
■a  snna  of  sleep. 
ncet  for  mc, 

'  good  shepherd  take ; 
told  for  thee, 
ssalte. 
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'  So  fail  thou  not,  at  eve  or  morn, 

The  rosemary's  pale  hough  to  bring — 

Thou  knowst  where  I  was  found  forlorn. 
Where  thou  hast  heard  the  red-breast  8ing« 

*'  Heedful  1*11  tend  thy  flocks  the  while. 

Or  aid  thy  shepherdess's  care. 
For  I  will  share  her  humble  toil. 

And  I  her  friendly  roof  will  share.' 

XV. 

And  now  two  longsome  years  are  past 

In  luxury  of  lonely  pain — 
The  lovely  mourner,  found  at  last. 

To  Moray's  halls  is  borne  again. 

Yet  has  she  left  one  object  dear. 

That  wears  love's  sunny  eye  of  joy- 
Is  Nithisdale  revivine  here  7 
Or  is  it  but  a  shepnerd  s  boy  f 

By  Carron's  side,  a  shepherd's  boy. 
He  binds  his  vale-flowers  with  the  reed ; 

She  wears  love's  sunny  eye  of  joy. 
And  birth  he  little  seems  to  heed. 

XVI. 

Bat  ah  I  no  more  his  infant  sleep 
Closes  beneath  a  mother's  smile. 
Who,  only  when  it  closed,  would  weep^ 
And  yield  to  tender  woe  the  while. 

No  more,  with  fond  attention  dear. 
She  seeks  th'  unspoken  wish  to  find ; 

No  more  shall  she,  with  pleasure's  tear. 
See  the  soul  waxing  into  mind. 

XVII. 

l>oes  nature  bear  a  tyrant's  breast? 

Is  she  the  fiend  of  stem  control  7 
Wears  she  the  despot's  purple  vest  7 

Or  fetters  she  the  free-born  soul  7 

Where,  worst  of  tyrant's,  is  thy  daim 
In  chains  thy  children's  breasts  to  bind  f 

Gavest  thou  the  Promethean  flame  7 
The  incommunicable  mind  7 

Thy  offspring  are  great  nature's — free, 
And  of  her  fair  dominion  heirs ; 

£ach  privilege  she  gives  to  thee ; 
Know,  that  each  privilege  is  theirs. 
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Tlie^  have  thy  feature,  wear  thine  eye, 
Perhapa  snme  feeliugs  of  thy  heart ; 

And  wilt  thou  their  lored  hearts  deny 
To  act  their  fair,  their  proper  part  t 

XVIII. 

The  lord  of  Lothian's  fertile  rale, 

Itl-fated  Ellen,  chums  thy  hand ; 
Thou  know'st  not  that  thy  Nithisdale 

Was  low  laid  by  his  ruffian  band. 

And  Moray,  with  onfather'd  eyes, 

Hzt  on  &ir  Lothian's  fertile  dale, 
Attends  his  hum.in  sacrifice. 

Without  the  Grecian  painter's  veil. 

O  married  lore  1  thy  bard  shall  own, 

Where  two  congenial  souls  unite, 
Tlw  golden  chain  inlaid  with  down. 

Thy  [amp  with  heaven's  own  Splendour  hriglit. 

But  if  no  radiant  star  of  lore, 

O  Hymen  I  smile  on  thy  fair  rite. 
Thy  chain  a  wretched  weight  shall  provf^ 

Thy  lamp  a  sad  sepulc^sl  light. 

XIX. 

And  now  haa  dme'a  slow  wandering  wing 
Bonw  manr  a  year  unmark'd  with  speed — 

Where  is  the  noy  by  Carron's  spring, 
Who  bound  lua  vale-flowers  with  the  reed  ! 

Ah  me  I  those  flower*  he  binds  no  more : 

No  eariy  charm  returns  again ; 
The  parent,  nature,  keeps  in  atore 

Her  best  joya  for  her  Uttle  train. 

No  hmger  heed  the  sunbeam  bright 
That  plays  on  Carron's  breast  be  can. 

Reason  naa  lent  her  quiTering  light. 
And  ahowD  the  chequer'd  field  of  man. 

XX. 

As  the  fint  human  heir  of  earth 
With  pensive  eye  himself  survey"  d. 

And,  all  uuconscions  of  Us  birth. 

Sat  thonghtfui  of 't  in  £den's  shade ; 
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In  pensive  thought  so  Owen  stray*  d 
Wild  Carron's  lonely  woods  among. 

And  once  within  their  greenest  glade. 
He  fondly  framed  this  simple  song : 

XXI. 

'Why  is  this  crook  adom'd  with  gold  7 
Why  am  I  tales  of  ladies  told  7 
Why  does  no  lahour  me  employ. 
If  I  am  hut  a  shepherd's  hoy  7 

A  silken  vest  like  mine  so  green 
In  shepherd's  hut  I  have  not  seen — 
Why  should  I  in  such  vesture  joy. 
If  I  am  hut  a  shepherd's  hoy  7 

I  know  it  is  no  shepherd's  art 
His  written  meaning  to  impart — 
They  teach  me  sure  an  idle  toy. 
If  I  am  but  a  shepherd's  boy. 

This  bracelet  bright  that  binds  my  arm— 
It  could  not  come  from  shepherd's  farm  ; 
It  only  would  that  arm  annoy. 
If  I  were  but  a  shepherd's  boy. 

And  O  thon  silent  picture  fair. 
That  lovest  to  smile  npon  me  there^ 
O  say,  and  fill  my  heart  with  joy. 
That  I  am  not  a  shepherd's  boy.' 

XXII. 

Ah,  lovely  youth !  thy  tender  lay 
May  not  thy  gentle  life  prolong ; 

Seest  thou  yon  nightingale  a  prey  7 
The  fierce  hawk  hovering  aer  his  song  f 

His  little  heart  is  laree  with  love ; 

He  sweetly  hails  his  evening  star ; 
And  fate's  more  pointed  arrows  move. 

Insidious*  from  his  eye  a&r. 

xxm. 

The  shepherdess,  whose  kindhr  can 

Had  watcht  o'er  Owen's  innat  hnatl|» 
Must  now  Uieir  nleiit 
^Q^  Whom  time  kads  mbafy. 


IL 
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'  0  tell  me,  parent  if  thou  art. 

What  is  this  lovely  picture  dear  I 
Why  wounds  its  mournful  eye  my  heart? 

Why  flows  from  mine  tb'  unbidden  tear  7 ' 
'  Ah,  youth  !  to  leave  thee  loth  am  I, 

Though  I  be  not  thy  parent  dear  j 
And  wouldat  thou  wish,  or  ere  I  die. 

The  glory  of  thy  birth  to  hear  ? 

But  it  will  make  thee  much  bewail. 
And  it  will  make  thy  fair  eye  swell,' 

She  said,  and  told  the  woesome  tale, 
As  sooth  as  shepherdess  might  tell. 

XXIV. 

The  heart  that,  sorrow  doomed  to  share, 

Hu  worn  the  frequent  seal  of  woe, 
Its  sad  impressions  teams  to  bear. 

And  fiuds  full  oil:  its  ruin  slow. 
Itut  when  that  seal  is  first  imprest, 

When  the  young  heart  its  pain  shall  try. 
From  the  soft,  yielding,  trembling  breast, 

Oft  seems  the  startled  soul  to  fly. 

Yet  fled  not  Owen's — wild  amaze 

In  paleness  clothed,  and  lifted  hands, 

And  horror's  dread  unmeaning  gaze, 
Mark  the  poor  statue  as  it  stands. 

The  simple  guardian  of  his  life 

Loukt  wistful  for  the  tear  to  glide ; 
But,  when  she  saw  his  tearless  strife. 

Silent,  she  lent  him  one — and  died. 
XXV. 
•  No,  I  am  not  a  shepherd's  boy,' 

Awaking  from  his  dream,  he  said  : 
'  Ah,  where  is  now  the  promised  joy. 

Of  this  ? — for  ever,  ever  fled ! 

O  ^cture  dear  I — for  her  loved  sake 
How  fondly  could  roy  heart  bewail ! 

My  friendly  shepherdess,  O  wnke. 
And  tell  me  more  of  this  sad  tale  : 

O  tell  me  more  of  this  sail  Inic — 
« I  Aon  et^o;  thy  gentle  aleq>  I 
'  ^  gD  to  Lothiui's  Tslt^ 

n  ttim  all  her  waten  weep.' 
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XXVI. 

Owen  to  Lothiiii's  Tale  is  fled — 

Earl  Barnard's  lofty  towers  appear— 

'  O  art  thou  there  t '  the  full  heart  said, 
'  0  art  thou  there,  my  parent  dear  ? ' 

Yea,  she  is  there  :  from  idle  state 
Oft  has  she  stole  her  hour  to  wetp  ; 

Think  how  she  '  by  thy  cradle  sat,' 
And  liow  she  '  fondly  saw  thee  sleeji.' 

Now  tries  his  trembling  hand  to  frame 
Full  many  a  tender  line  of  love  ; 

And  still  he  blots  the  parent's  name. 
For  that,  he  fears,  might  fatal  prove. 

xxvn. 

O'er  a  fair  fountain's  smiling  side 
Reclined  a  dim  tower,  claJ  o'  ' 

Where  everj"  bird  was  wont  to  bide. 
That  langiiisht  for  its  partner's  loss. 

This  scene  he  chose,  this  sceue  assign' d, 

A  parent's  first  embrate  to  wail. 

And  many  a  soft  fear  fillM  lii-  niuii. 

s  for  bis  fond  K't(>  ■' 

The  hand  that  bine 

I'he  well-infoiming  bracelet. 
Ah  I  may  they  not  unpFot] 

Ah !  safely  pass  yon 
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XXIX. 

"Tia  o'er — those  locks  that  naved  in  gold, 
That  waved  adomi  those  cheeks  so  fair. 

Wreathed  in  the  gloomy  tyrant's  liold. 
Hang  fVom  the  sever  d  head  ia  nir  ! 

That  streaming  head  he  joys  to  bear 
In  horrid  guise  to  Lothian's  halls  I 

Bids  his  grim  ruffians  place  it  there, 
Erect  upon  the  Trowning  trails. 

The  fatal  tokens  forth  he  drew — 

•  Knowst  thou  those— Ellen  of  the  rale? 

The  pictured  bracelet  soon  she  knew. 
And  soon  her  lovely  cheek  grew  pale. 

The  trembliug  victim  straight  he  led. 
Ere  yet  her  soul's  first  fear  was  o'er ; 

Hepointed  to  the  ghastly  head — 
Sne  saw — and  snnk  to  rise  no  more. 
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THE  LADY  OF  THE  BLACK  TOWER. 

"  Watch  no  more  the  vcllow  moon. 
Peering  o'er  the  mountain's  head; 
Bosv  d&7,  returning  Boon, 
Will  see  thj  lover  pale  and  dead  ! 
Cease  to  weep,  and  cease  to  mourn, 
TUy  lover  will  no  more  return  I 

"  Lftdy,  in  the  holy  wars, 

Frilling  for  the  Cross,  he  died ; 
Low  he  lies,  and  many  scars 

Uark  hia  cold  and  mangled  side ; 
In  faia  winding  sheet  he  lies, 
Lady  I  check  those  rending  sighs. 

"  Hark  t  the  hollow  sounding  gale 
Seems  to  sweep  in  murmiurs  by. 
Sinking  slowly  down  the  raJe  ; 
Wherefore,  gentle  lady,  sigh  T 
Wherefore  moan,  and  wherefore  sigh  t 
Lady,  all  that  live  must  die. 

•■  Now  the  stars  are  fading  fast : 

S«it\  tl.eir  bnlliniit  om^  are  nm  ; 
Soon  shnll  ilrearv  night  be  past ; 
Soon  shall  rise  the  cheering  sun  1 
The  BOH  will  rise  to  gladden  thee  : 
Lady,  lady,  cheerful  be." 

So  spake  a  Toice  t  While  sad  and  lone. 

Upon  a  lofty  tower,  reclineil, 
A  lady  sat :  the  pale  moon  slione. 
Ana  sweetly  blew  the  summer  wind; 
Tet  still  diseonsolnte  in  mind. 
The  lovely  lady  sat  reclined. 

The  lofty  tower  was  ivy  clad  ; 
And  round  a  dreary  forest  rose ; 

The  midnight  beil  was  tolling  sad — 
'TwRs  tolling  for  a  soul's  repose 
The  lady  heard  the  gates  unclose. 
And  tcwn  her  seat  in  terror  rose. 

Tlw  nmmer  moon  shone  bright  and  clear ; 

She  saw  the  castle  gates  unclose 
And  now  she  saw  four  Toonks  appear, 
JjOud  cliaunting  for  a  soul's  repose. 
Forbear,  oh.  lady  !  look  no  more — 
Tlieypast — a  livid  corpse  they  bore. 
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They  past,  and  all  was  silent  now  ; 
The  hreeze  upon  the  forest  slept ; 
The  moon  stole  o'er  the  mountain's  brow ; 
Again  the  lady  sigh'd  and  wept : 
She  watcht  the  holy  fathers  go 
Along  the  forest  path  below. 

And  now  the  dawn  was  bright,  the  dew 

Upon  the  jeUow  heath  was  seen ; 
The  clouds  were  of  a  rosy  hue. 
The  sunny  lustre  shone  between : 
The  lady  to  the  chapel  ran. 
While  the  slow  matin  prayer  began. 

And  then,  once  more,  the  fathers  grej 
She  markt  employ'd  in  holy  prayer : 
Her  heart  was  full,  she  could  not  pray. 
For  love  and  fear  were  masters  there. 
Ah,  lady !  thou  wilt  pray  ere  long 
To  sleep  those  lonely  aisles  among  1 

And  now  the  matin  prayers  were  o'er ; 

The  barefoot  monks  of  order  grey. 
Were  thronging  to  the  chapel  door. 
When  there  the  lady  stopt  the  way : 
"  Tell  me,"  she  cried,  ''  whose  corpse  so  pale. 
Last  night  ye  bore  along  the  yale  ?" 


Oh,  lady  I  question  us  no  more : 

No  corpse  did  we  bear  down  the  dale !" 
The  lady  simk  upon  the  floor. 

Her  quiyering  lip  was  deathly  pale. 
The  bare-foot  monks  now  whisper' d,  sad, 
'*  God  grant  our  lady  be  not  mad*" 


The  monks  departing,  one  by  one, 

The  chapel  gates  in  silence  close ; 
When  from  the  altar-steps  of  stone. 
The  trembling  lady  feebly  goes : 
While  morning  sheds  a  ruby  light, 
The  painted  windows  glowing  bright. 

And  now  she  heard  a  hollow  sound ; 

It  seem'd  to  come  from  grayes  below ; 
And  now  again  she  lookt  around, 
A  yoice  came  murmuring  sad  and  slow ; 
And  now  she  heard  it  feebly  cry, 
670  '<Lady !  all  that  liye  must  die  f 
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(( 


Watch  no  more  from  yonder  tower. 
Watch  no  more  the  star  of  day ! 
Watch  no  more  the  dawning  hour. 
That  chases  sullen  night  away  ! 

Cease  to  watch,  and  cease  to  mourn, 
Tny  l*>ver  will  no  more  return  !" 

She  lookt  around,  and  now  she  view'd. 

Clad  in  a  doublet  gold  and  green, 
A  youthful  knight :  he  frowning  stood. 
And  noble  was  his  mournful  mien ; 
And  now  he  said,  with  heaving  sigh, 
''  Lady,  all  that  live  must  die !" 

She  rose  to  quit  the  altar's  stone. 

She  cast  a  look  to  heaven  and  sigh'd. 
When  lo  I  the  youthful  knight  was  gone  ; 
And,  scowling  by  the  lady's  side. 
With  sighUess  skull  and  bony  hand. 
She  saw  a  giant  spectre  stand  I 

His  flowing  robe  was  long  and  clear. 

His  ribs  were  white  as  drifted  snow  : 
The  lady's  heart  was  chill'd  with  fear : 
She  rose,  but  scarce  had  power  to  go : 
The  spectre  grinn'd  a  oreadful  smile. 
And  walkt  beside  her  down  the  aisle. 

And  now  he  waved  his  rattling  nand  ; 

And  now  Ihey  reacht  the  chapel  door. 
And  there  the  spectre  took  his  stand ; 
While,  rising  from  the  marble  floor, 
A  hollow  voice  was  heard  to  cry, 
"  Lady,  all  that  live  must  die ! 

"  Watch  no  more  the  evening  star ! 

Watch  no  more  the  glimpse  of  mom ! 
Never  from  the  holy  war, 
Lady,  will  thy  love  return ! 
See  this  bloody  cross ;  and  see 
His  bloody  scarf  he  sends  to  thee  J*' 

And  now  again  the  youthful  knight 
Stood  smiling  by  the  lady's  side ; 
His  helmet  shone  with  crimson  light, 

His  sword  with  drops  of  blood  was  dyed  : 
And  now  a  soft  and  mournful  song 
Stole  the  chapel  aisles  among.  611 
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Now  from  the  spectre's  paley  cheek 

The  flesh  began  to  waste  away ; 
The  Taulted  doors  were  heard  to  creaky 
And  dark  became  the  summer  day  I 
The  spectre's  eyes  were  sunk,  but  he 
Seem'd  with  their  sockets  stiU  to  see  I 

The  second  bell  is  heard  to  ring : 

Four  barefoot  monks  of  orders  grey, 
Again  their  holy  service  sing ; 
And  round  the  chapel  altar  pray : 
The  lady  counted  o'er  ana  o'er, 
And  shudder'd  while  she  counted — ^four  I 

"  Oh  I  fathers,  who  was  he,  so  gay. 
That  stood  beside  the  chapel  door  ? 
Oh  I  tell  me,  fathers,  tell  me  pray." 
The  monks  replied,  '*  We  fathers  four^ 
Lady,  no  other  have  we  seen, 
Smce  in  this  holy  place  we've  been  I " 


PABT  SBCOND. 

Now  the  merry  bugle  horn 

Through  the  forest  sounded  far ; 
When  on  the  lofty  tower,  forlorn. 
The  lady  watcht  the  evening  star ; 
The  evening  star  that  seem'd  to  be 
Rising  from  the  darken'd  sea  I 

The  summer  sea  was  dark  and  still. 

The  sky  was  streakt  with  lines  of  gold. 
The  mist  rose  grey  above  the  hill. 
And  low  the  clouds  of  amber  roll'd  : 
The  lady  on  the  lofty  tower 
Watcht  the  calm  and  silent  hour. 

And,  while  she  watcht,  she  saw  advance 

A  ship,  with  painted  streamers  gay ; 
She  saw  it  on  the  green  wave  dance, 
An^lunee  amid  the  silver  spray ; 
While  mm  the  forest's  haunts,  forlorn. 
Again  she  heard  the  bugle  horn. 

The  sails  were  full ;  the  breezes  rose ; 

The  billows  curl'd  along  the  shore ; 

And  now  the  day  began  to  close ; — 

The  bugle  horn  was  heard  no  mor^ 

^^2  ^^^  rising  from  the  watery  way. 

An  airy  voice  was  heard  to  aay  i 


'*  Watch  no  more  the  evening  star ; 
Watch  no  more  the  billowy  sea ; 
Lady,  from  the  holy  war 
tW  lover  hastes  to  comfort  thee : 
Lady»  lady,  cease  to  mourn ; 
Soon  thy  lover  will  return.'' 

Now  she  hastens  to  the  bay  ; 

Now  the  rising  storm  she  hears ; 
Now  the  smiling  sailors  say, 
"  Lady,  lady,  check  your  fears  : 
Trust  us  lady ;  we  will  be 
Your  pilots  o'er  the  stormy  sea«" 

Now  the  little  bark  she  view'd, 

Moor'd  beside  the  flinty  steep ; 
And  now  upon  the  foamy  flood. 
The  tranquil  breezes  seem'd  to  sleep* 
The  moon  arose ;  her  silver  ray 
Seem'd  on  the  silent  deep  to  play* 

Now  music  stole  across  the  main  : 

It  was  a  sweet  but  moumftil  tone  I 
It  came  a  slow  and  dulcet  strain ; 
It  came  from  where  the  pale  moon  shone : 
And,  while  it  pass'd  across  the  sea. 
More  softy  ana  soft,  it  seem'd  to  be. 

Now  on  the  deck  the  lady  stands ; 

The  vessel  steers  across  the  main ; 
It  steers  towards  the  holy  land. 
Never  to  return  again  ; 
Still  the  sailors  cnr,  "We'll  be 
Your  pilots  o'er  the  stormy  sea." 


Now  she  hears  a  low  voice  say, 

"  Deeper,  deeper,  deeper  still ; 
Hark !  the  blaclrninff  biUows  play ; 
Hark !  the  waves  the  vessel  fill : 
Lower,  lower,  down  we  go ; 
All  is  dark  and  still  below." 

Now  a  flash  of  rivid  light 

On  the  rolling  deep  was  seen  I 
And  now  the  lady  saw  the  knight. 
With  doublet  rich  of  sold  and  green  t 
From  the  sockets  of  his  eyes, 
A  pale  and  streaming  light  she  spies  I  ^73 
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And  now  his  form  transparent  stood. 

Smiling  with  a  ghastly  mien ; — 
And  now  the  calm  and  houndless  flood 
Was  like  the  emerald,  bright  and  green ; 
And  now  'twas  of  a  troubled  hue. 
While,  "  Deeper,  deeper,"  sang  the  crew. 

Slow  advanced  the  morning  light. 

Slow  they  ploughed  the  wavy  tide ; 
When,  on  a  cliff  of  dreadful  height, 
A  castle's  lofty  towers  they  spied : 
The  lady  heard  the  sailor-band 
Cry,  "  Lady,  this  is  holy  land. 

"  Watch  no  more  the  glittering  spray ; 
Watch  no  more  the  weedy  sand ; 
Watch  no  more  the  star  of  day ; 
Lady,  this  is  holy  land : 
This  castle's  lord  shall  welcome  thee ; 
Then,  lady,  lady,  cheerAil  be." 

• 

Now  the  castle  eates  they  pass ; 

Now  across  the  spacious  square, 
Cover'd  high  with  oewy  grass, 
Frembling  steals  the  lady  fair  : 
And  now  the  castle's  lord  was  seen. 
Clad  in  a  doublet  gold  and  green. 

He  led  her  through  the  gothic  hall. 
With  bones  and  skulls  encircled  round ; 
<*  Oh,  let  not  this  thy  soul  appal !" 

He  cried,  "  for  this  is  holy  eround." 
He  led  her  through  the  chambers  lone, 
'Mid  many  a  shnek  and  many  a  groan. 


Now  to  the  banquet-room  they  came ; 

Around  a  table  of  black  stone 
She  markt  a  faint  and  vapoury  flame ; 
Upon  the  horrid  feast  it  shone— 
And  there,  to  close  the  maddening  sight, 
Unnumber'd  spectres  met  the  light. 

Their  teeth  were  Uke  the  brilliant,  bright ; 
Their  eyes  were  blue  as  sapphire  clear  i 
Their  bones  were  of  a  polisht  white ; 
Gigantic  did  their  ritw  appear  ! — 
574  And  now  the  knight  tne  lady  ^ed. 

And  placed  her  at  the  tablr'«  n^l— 
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Jnat  now  the  l«dy  woke : — for  she 

Had  slept  apon  the  lo%  tower, 

And  dreams  of  dreadjiil  ph&ntasie 

Had  fill'd  the  lonelv  moon-light  hour; 
Her  pillow  w««  the  tuiret-stone. 
And  on  her  breast  the  pale  moon  shone. 

Sut  now  a  real  voice  she  hears  i 

It  was  her  lover's  voice  j — for  he. 
To  cahn  her  bosom's  rendii^  fears, 

That  night  had  crosa'd  the  storm;  sea ; 
"I  corner"  said  he,  "  from  Palestine, 
To  prove  myael^  sweet  lady,  thine." 


HASDTKNTJTE— (SECOND  PART.) 


k 


"Phaly  God,  for  his  deir  uke, 

Wha  SRvd  us  on  the  rade — 
He  tint  his  praier,  and  drew  hia  glaive, 

Yet  reid  wi  NorUnd  bluid. 
"  BrtLvd  on,  bnyd  on,  my  stalwart  aoiu, 

Gnt  cause  we  ha  to  feir ; 
But  aje  the  canny  ferce  contemn 

The  hap  they  canna  t^." 


'  Return,  retom,  ve  men  of  bluid, 

And  bring  me  back  my  chylde  I' 
The  dolefu  voice  Irae  mid  the  ha 

Recold,  wi  echoes  wylde. 
The  stonn  grew  rife,  throuch  a  the  Uft 

The  rattling  thunder  rang. 
The  black  rain  shour'd,  and  lichtning  glent 

Their  hamisine  alang. 


What  feir  possest  dieir  boding  breests 

Whan,  by  the  gloomy  glour, 
The  casde  ditch  wi  deed  bodies 

They  saw  was  filled  out  owr  I 
Quoth  Hardyknute  "  I  wold  to  Chryate 

The  Norse  had  wan  the  day, 
Sae  I  had  kdpt  at  hame  but  anes, 

Thilk  blttidy  feats  to  stay." 

Wi  ipeid  they  past,  and  snne  they  recht 

"Rt  base-courts  sounding  bound, 
Ddp  eroana  aith  heard,  and  throuch  the  mirk 

Lukd  wistfully  around. 
The  moon,  frae  hind  a  aable  doud, 

Wi  sndden  twinkle  shane, 
Wbao,  on  the  cauldrif  eard,  they  fknd 

Tlie  gnde  Sir  Mordac  layn. 


BaiiHCut  iri  gore,  fra  helm  to  spi 
Waa  the  trew-heartit  knicht ; 
*".  frae  hia  ateid  sprang  Hud] 
n'i  wi  the  heaty  sicht. 
^  thj  master's  shield  in  we 
I  Hwman  in  the  ha, 
'  hilcA  (Dunce  cold  ha  the  ponir 
^tliyeildnelawr 


Swfth  frae  hia  steid  sprang  Hwdyknute 

Mar'd  wi  the  heaty  sicht. 
**0  ny  thy  master's  shield  in  wdr, 

^%  Hwman  in  the  ha, 
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What  thouch  mj  gude  and  viliant  lord 

Lye  Btrecht  on  the  caiJd  clayT 
Mv  sons  the  dethe  may  ablins  spair 

To  wreak  their  sisters  wae. 
O  my  leil  lord,  cold  I  but  ken 

Where  thy  dear  corse  is  tayn, 
Fra  gurlv  weil,  and  warping  blaat 

I'd  shield  it  wi  my  ain  1 


DreiT  dethe  richt  sune  will  end  my  dule. 

Ye  riever  ferce  and  vile. 
But  thouch  ye  slay  me,  free  my  heart 

His  luve  ye' 11  neir  exile." 
Sae  did  she  crune  wi  heavy  cbeir, 

Hyt  luilcs,  and  bleirit  eyne ; 
Then  teirs  first  wet  his  manly  chetk 

And  snawy  baird  hedeene. 


Na  riever  here,  my  dame  sae  dot, 

~  leil  lord  you  see  ; 

May  hiest  harm  betide  his  life 

Wha  brocht  sic  harm  to  thee ! 
Gin  anea  ye  may  believe  my  word. 

Nor  am  I  usd  to  Ue, 
By  day-prime  he  or  llardyknnte 

The  hluidy  dethe  shall  die." 

The  ha,  whar  late  the  linkis  lirieht 

Sae  gladaum  shind  at  een, 
Whar  penants  ^leit  a  gowden  bleiae 

Out  knichts  and  ladys  shene, 
Waa  now  sac  mirk,  that,  throned  the  bound, 
mote   iipy  wetn  to  see, 

-mthem  port  the  inoon 
blin      1  glie. 
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V 


"  Ye  are  nae  wont  to  greit  wi  wreucb, 

Grit  cause  ye  ha  1  dreid ; 
Hae  a  our  sons  their  Vtvea  redemd 

Frae  furth  the  dowie  feid?" 
'  Saif  are  our  valiant  sons,  ye  see. 

But  lack  their  sister  deir; 
When  she's  awa,  hot 

We  ha  grit  cause  ti 


"  Of  B  OUT  wrangs,  and  her  depart, 

WLan  ye  the  suith  sail  heir, 
Na  marvel  that  ye  ha  moir  cause, 

Than  ye  yit  neit,  to  feir. 
0  wharefore  heir  yon  feignand  knicht 

Wi  Mordac  did  ye  send? 
Ye  suner  wald  ha  perced  his  heart 

Had  ye  his  ettUng  kend." 

"  What  may  ye  mein,  my  peirles  dame? 

That  knicht  did  muve  my  rutbe 
We  balefu  mane;  I  did  na  dout 

His  curtesie  and  Iruthe. 
He  maun  ha  tint  wi  sm&  renown 

His  Ufe  in  this  fell  rief; 
Iticlit  fair  it  grieves  me  that  he  b^ 

Met  uc  an  ill  relief." 


"Mayillber;.  ■:. 

ITiat  fail,-!  ■■ 
Ken'd  ye  ua  1 

Thouchcl.  I 
Tho  hidden  nui<  h- 

The  fiscr  blltok 
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Your  sell  maun  watch  him  a  the  day. 

Your  maids  at  deid  of  nicht ; 
And  Fairly  fair  his  heart  maun  chetr 

As  she  stands  in  his  stcht,' 
"  Nae  suner  was  Sir  Mordac  ganc. 

Than  up  the  featour  sprang  ;" 
'  The  luve  alse  o  your  dochter  deir 

I  fed  na  icher  pang. 


Tho  Hardyknute  lord  Draffan'a  suit 

Befiis'd  wi  mickle  pryde ; 
By  his  gude  dame  and  Fairly  fair 

Let  him  not  be  deny'd.' 
"  Nocht  muvit  wi  the  captive's  speech, 

Nor  ni  his  stem  command  ; 
I  treasoun  !  eryd,  and  Kenneth's  blada 

Was  glisterand  in  hia  hand. 


My  son  lord  Draffan  heir  you  see, 

Wha  means  your  sister's  fay 
To  win  by  guile,  when  Hardyknute 

Strives  in  the  irie  fray." 
'  Turn  thee !  thou  never  Baron,  turn ! ' 

"  Bauld  Kenneth  cryd  aloud  ; 
But,  sune  as  Draffan  spent  his  glaive, 

My  son  lay  in  his  bluid." 


*  1  did  nocht  grein  that  bluming  Aice 

That  dethe  sae  sime  sold  pale ; 
Far  less  that  my  trew  luve,  throuch  me. 

Her  brither's  dethe  sold  wail. 
Bat  syne  ye  sey  our  force  to  prive, 

Our  force  we  sail  you  shaw  1 ' 
"  Syne  the  shrill-soundinc'  horn  bedeen 

fletr"  '       '         - 


e  tuik  frae  down  the  n 


Ere  the  portcuUe  cold  be  flung. 
His  kyth  the  base<court  faud  ; 

Whan  scant!     >  their  count  a  teind 
Their  entr     "licht  gainstand. 

"loht  nine  t         ^ng  rievers  stude 
At  (hdr  li  sler'g  ayde. 
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.    y  morne 

SaU  Fairly  glad  your  i 
Let  us  be  gane  my  sons,  or  now 

Our  lueny  chide  our  stay  j 
Farewell  my  dame ;  your  dochter'a  Iutf  . 

Will  stme  cheir  yotu  eSnj,' 

Then  pKle  pale  g;re«  her  teiriii  eheik ; 

'  Let  ane  o  my  sons  thrie 
Alane  gyde  this  emprise,  your  eild 

May  ill  aic  trarel  drie. 
0  wbar  were  I,  were  my  deir  lord, 

And  a  my  sons,  to  bleid ! 
Better  to  bruik  the  wrang  than  sae 

To  wreak  the  hie  misdede. 


V 


The  gallant  Rothuy  rose  bedeen 

His  richt  of  age  to  pleid ; 
And  Thomas  abawd  hu  itnsithT  afM 

And  Malcolm  man'd  his  qwid. 
*  My  sons  yotu  atnft  I  l^Mdlj  «•% 

But  it  sail  neir  be  ssyoe,  ^ 

That  IXafdykuutc  sat  ia  his  h. 

And  Iieiril  his  son  ww  slays 


My  lady  deir,  ye  neid  us  fein 
The  richt  i»  on  our  syils  i' 

Syne  risiuc  with  richt  Irswart  h 
Nop  pwTy  wold  he  byde- 

The  Iniiy  »iit  in  hcoi-jr  i 


HARDYKNUTE— (SECOND  PAET.) 

Vi  glie  they  past  ow  mountains  rode, 

Our  muira  and  mosses  neit  i 
Sune  Bs  they  saw  the  rising  sun. 

On  Dmffan's  tonirs  it  gleit. 
O  Fairly  bricht  I  marvel  aair. 

That  featour  eer  ye  lued, 
Whase  treaaoua  wrochtyonr  father's  bale. 

And  shed  your  blither's  blude 


The  vard  ran  to  his  yonthiii  lord, 

Wha  sleipd  his  bouir  intill ; 
'Nae  time  for  sleuth,  your  ra^ng  faea 

Fare  down  the  westlin  hill. 
And,  by  the  Hbbard'a  gowden  low 

In  his  blue  banner  br^d, 
That  Hardyknute  his  dochter  seJks 

And  Draffan's  dcthe,  I  rede.' 


"  Say  to  my  bands  of  matchless  micht, 

Wha  camp  law  m  the  dale. 
To  busk  their  arrows  for  the  fecLt, 

.\nd  streitly  ^d  their  m^. 
Syne  meit  me  here,  aud  wein  to  lind 

Nnc  just  or  tumey  play  ; 
Whan  Hardyknute  braids  to  the  field, 

War  bruiks  na  laug  delay." 


His  halbnck  bricht  he  braced  bedeen  i 

Fra  ilka  skaith  and  harm 
Securit  by  a  warloc  auld, 

Wi  mony  a  fairy  charm. 
A  seimly  kuicht  cam  to  the  ha  ; 

■  I.ord  DralTan  I  thee  hraive, 
Frae  Hardyknute  my  worthy  lord. 

To  fecht  wi  apeir  or  gl«ve.' 


"  Tour  hautie  lord  me  braitres  in  rain 

Alane  his  niicbt  to  pnve, 
Far  wha,  in  single  feat  of  weir, 

Wi  Hardyknute  may  strive  7 
Bat  rith  he  n   <ns  onr  strcnth  to  sey, 
ie  will  find, 


UABDYKNUTE— (SECOND  PART.) 


'  Mair  o  your  kins  bluid  ha  I  apilt 

Than  1  dbcht  rvir  greiii ; 
See  ItocLsay  whar  jour  britlier  lyes 

In  dethe  afore  your  eyne. 
Scant  Uothsay  stapt  the  faing  teir  ; 

"  O  hatefu  cursed  deid  ! 
Sac  Draffon  seiks  our  sister's  Inre, 

Nor  feirs  far  itber  raeid  I" 


Svrith  on  the  word  an  arrow  earn 

Frac  ane  o  Bothsay's  band. 
And  smote  on  Draffau's  lilted  large. 

Syne  Rotiisays  spienS  it  fand. 
Perc'd  throuch  the  knie  to  his  ferce  st«id, 

Wbft  praac'd  wi  egre  paiii, 
The  chief  was  forcd  to  ouit  the  stryfe. 

And  seik  the  nnther  plahi. 


His  minitrals  there  wi  dcilefli  care 

The  Wudy  shaft  withdrew  j 
But  that  bs  SBC  was  bai'il  the  (Wit 

Sair  did  ike  Ictder  tw, 
'  Chdr  yvi  my  uirrin  sso^'  Bn&t  etyi. 


HARDYKNDTE— (SECOND  PART.) 


Yestrene  the  priest  in  halj  bBud 

Me  joind  wi  Fairly  deir  ( 
For  her  sake  let  us  part  in  peace, 

And  neir  meet  mur  in  war.' 
"  Oh  king  of  hevin,  what  seimly  speech 

A  featonr's  lipa  can  Bend ! 
And  art  thou  he  wha  baith  mj  sons 

Brocht  to  a  bluidy  end  ? 

Haate,  monnt  thy  ateid,  or  I  sail  licht 

And  meit  thee  on  the  plain  ; 
For  by  my  forbere's  sauI  we  neir 

Sail  part  till  nne  he  slayne." 
'  Now  mind  thy  aitli,"  syne  Draffan  atout 

To  Allan  leu'dlj  cryd, 
Wha  drew  the  shynand  blade  hot  dreid 

And  perc'd  his  masters  syde. 

Law  to  the  bleiding  eard  he  fell. 

And  dethe  sune  clos'd  his  eyne. 
"  Draffan,  till  now  I  did  na  ken 

Thy  dethe  cold  n 
1  wold  to  Chryate  thou  Taliant  youth. 

Thou  wert  :n  life  again  ; 
May  ill  befa  my  ruthlea  wrauth 

That  brocht  thee  to  sic  pain ! 

Fairly,  anea  a  my  joy  and  pryde, 

Now  a  my  grief  and  bale, 
Ye  maun  wi  haly  maidens  byde 

Your  deidly  taut  to  wail. 
To  Icolm  beir  ye  Draffan's  co; 

And  dochter  tains  sae  deir, 
Whar  she  may  pay  liis  heidles  Im 

Wi  mony  a  mounifu  teir,'' 


JOHN  GILPIN. 

John  Gilpin's  Bponse  said  to  her  dear. 

Though  wedded  we  have  been 
These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 

No  holiday  have  seen. 

To-morrow  is  our  wedding  day, 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton, 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

My  sister,  and  my  sister'a  child. 

Myself  and  children  three. 
Will  fill  the  chaise  ;  so  you  must  ride 

On  horseback  after  we. 

He  soon  replied,  I  do  admire 

Of  womankind  but  one, 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dearj 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

I  am  0  linen-draper  bold. 

As  all  the  world  doth  know, 
And  my  good  friend  the  calender 

Will  lend  his  horse  to  go. 

Quoth  Mrs.  Gilpin,  That's  well  stud; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear, 
We  will  be  fumisht  with  our  own, 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear. 

John  Gilpin  kiet  his  loving  wife; 

O'eijoyed  waa  be  to  find 
That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent. 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brought, 

But  yet  was  not  allowed 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stayed, 

Where  they  did  all  get  in; 
8iz  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

Sauck  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wbe«Ii^ 
wfelkio^ad; 
'■^fis  imdcraeath) 


JOHN  GILPIN. 


DowD  ran  the  wine  Into  the  road. 

Most  piteoQB  to  be  seen, 
Which  made  Mb  hone's  fianki  to  enuik* 

As  thej  had  basted  been. 

Bnt  still  he  seemed  to  cany  wdgh^ 
With  leathern  girdle  braced; 

For  all  might  see  the  bottle  nraka 
Still  darglipg  at  hie  waist. 

ThoB  all  through  merry  Islington 

These  gamb«B  he  did  play, 
Until  be  came  onto  die  Wash 

Of  Ednxmton  bo  gay. 

And  there  he  threw  the  Wash  abont 

On  both  sides  of  the  way, 
Jnst  like  nnto  a  trundling  mop 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  bis  loving  wife 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wondering  mnch 

To  see  how  be  did  ride. 

Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin  I — Here's  tl 

They  all  nlotid  did  cry; 
The  dinner  waits,  and  we  ■ 

Said  GUinn— So  an  II 

But  jet  his 

Inclined  to  ttary 
For  why?  his  owm. 

Full  ten  nUliii  nif  i 

So  like  aa 

Shot  ^T  Irtl  Htrl.rr 

So'lii'^  ■    ■ 


i 


JOHN  GILPIN. 

What  aews?  what  news?  Tonr  tidings  tell— 

Tell  me  you  must  and  ahall — 
Say  why  bareheaded  you  are  come, 

Or  why  you  come  at  all? 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit. 

And  loved  a  timely  joke; 
And  thus  unto  the  calender 

In  merry  guise  he  spoke  : 

I  came  because  your  horse  would  otHne; 

And,  if  I  vteH  forebode. 
My  hat  and  i#ig  wilt  soon  be  here — 

They  are  upon  the  road. 

The  calender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  friend  in  merry  pin, 
Betumed  him  not  a  single  word, 

But  to  the  hoDse  went  in. 

'n'bence  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  wip 

A  wig  that  flawed  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear, 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  tbem  np,  and  in  his  turn 

Thus  showed  bis  ready  wit, 
My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours, 

They  tliereibre  needs  must  fiL 

But  let  me  scr^ie  the  dirt  away 

That  hangs  iqKiD  ytnir  facQi 
And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  yon  may 

Be  in  a  huifpy  o»e. 


And  alt  the  wond  would  stare 

If  wife  should  4b«  at  Edmonton, 

And  I  shou  I  Aae  at  Ware. 

ilwne^  benid, 


'Wn  jm  CUM  here, 
[ftrmlne. 

■4  boodess  boasti 
IdMur; 
*<»a8B 


JOHN  GILPm. 


Wbeiest  hia  bone  did  eaort,  B8  be 

Had  beard  a  lion  roar. 
And  gallopt  off  witb  all  his  might, 

Ab  he  had  done  before. 

Awa^  went  Gilpin,  and  awaj 

Wtnt  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig; 
He  lost  them  Booner  than  at  fint; 

For  why?— diey  were  too  Ug. 

Now  HiBtreea  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away. 

She  pulled  oat  half-a-cronn; 

And  thna  unto  the  jonth  ahe  said. 
That  drove  them  to  the  BeD, 

This  shall  be  yours  when  yon  bring  back 
Uy  haaband  safe  and  w€dL 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coining  back  amain; 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  atop. 

By  catching  at  his  rein; 

Bat  not  perfo 

And  gladl' 

The  frigh[.=-l 

And  maih 


JOHN  GILPIN. 


And  so  he  did,  and  won  it  too. 

For  he  got  first  to  town; 
Nor  atopt  till  where  he  had  got  up 

He  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing,  long  live  the  king, 
And  Gilpin,  long  live  he; 

Anil,  wben  le  next  doth  ride  abroad, 
May  I  be  there  to  see! 

[In  Hddb'i  ■  T*blB  Book,'  U,  n,  lb*  Umt  ltiUinrlii(  lUaii 
hiTfl  heon  *  found,  In  Iba  handw]  ~  ~ 
'    ~    To  (hfl  Dplnkin  at  H 


Then  Mrs.  Gilpia  sweetly  said 

Unto  her  chiltlren  three, 
'  ni  clamber  o'er  this  style  so  high; 

And  you  climb  after  me.' 

But  having  climbed  unto  the  top, 

She  could  no  farther  g(^ 
But  sate,  to  every  passer  by, 

A  spectacle  and  show  : 

Who  said,  '  Your  spouse  and  you  this  day 
Both  show  yoar  horsemansni' 

Andifyou  stay  tillhe  oomeaf 
Your  horse  will  need  no  whip. 


^&VMm'g  ffinKlsm^. 


CATSEm'S  GAfiLAND. 

This  subject  which  to  joa  I  am  to  relate 
It  is  of  a  'squire  who  had  a  large  estate; 
And  the  first  dear  iofant  hi«  wife  she  did  bor^ 
Was  a  young  daughter,  a  beauty  most  fair. 

He  Bud  to  bis  wife,  '  Had  this  but  been  a  boy. 
It  would  please  me  better,  and  increase  my  joy; 
If  the  next  be  of  the  same  sort,  I  declare. 
Of  what  I  am  possessed  it  shall  have  no  ahiire.' 

In  twelve  months  after,  this  woman,  we  hear. 
Had  another  daughter,  of  beauty  most  clear; 
And  when  her  father  knew  'twas  a  female, 
lii-to  a  tntter  passion  he  presently  fell. 

Saying,  '  Since  this  is  of  the  same  sort  as  the  first. 
In  my  liabitadon  she  shall  not  be  nura'd; 
Pray  let  it  be  aeat  into  the  conntiy, 
For  where  I  an,  truly  this  child  ahidl  not  be.' 

With  tears  hia  dear  wife  unto  him  did  say, 
'  My  dear,  be  contented,  Pll  send  her  away.' 
Then  into  the  country  this  child  she  did  send. 
For  lo  be  broaght  np  by  an  intimate  friend. 

Altho'  that  her  &ther  hated  her  so, 

He  good  education  on  her  did  bestow, 

And  with  a  gold  locket,  and  robes  of  the  best, 

This  slighted  yoong  damsel  was  commonly  drest 

Bnt  when  onto  stature  this  damsel  was  grown. 
And  found  fr<nn  her  father  she  had  no  love  shewn. 
She  cried,  '  Before  I  will  lie  under  his  frown, 
I  am  fuBy  resolv'd  to  range  the  world  round.' 

PART  IL 

But  now  mark,  good  people,  the  cream  of  the  jest, 
In  what  a  strmge  manner  ttiis  female  was  drestt 
Cntskins  into  a  garment  she  made,  I  declare. 
The  which  for  bar  clothing  she  daily  did  weari 

Her  own  rich  attire,  and  jewels  beside, 
'»  ^  bondle  together  were  ty'd; 
■wf  fivtone  she  wander'd  awa] 


kad  wander'd  a  oold  winters  day* 


iwav 

Iters  d 


CATSKOrS  OABLAND. 


In  the  erening-tide  she  came  to  a  town, 
Where  at  a  knight's  door  she  sat  herself  down, 
For  to  rest  herself,  wbo  was  wear^  for  sure. 
This  noble  knights  lady  then  came  to  the  door, 

And'seeing  diis  creature  in  sacb  sort  of  dress, 
The  lady  unto  her  these  words  did  express, 

*  From  whence  came  you,  or  what  will  yon  haTeV 
She  said,  '  A  nights  rest  in  your  stable  I  crave.' 

The  lady  s^d  to  her,  '  I  grant  thy  desire. 
Come  into  the  kitchen  and  stand  by  the  flre;' 
Then  she  thank'd  the  lady,  and  went  in  wilii  hast^ 
Where  she  was  gsz'd  on  mm.  biggest  to  the  least. 

And,  bdng  warm'd,  her  hanger  was  great, 
ThOT  gave  her  a  plate  of  good  food  for  to  eat; 
And  then  to  an  outhouse  this  damsel  was  led, 
Where  with  &esh  straw  she  soon  made  her  a  bed. 

And  when  in  the  morning  the  day-light  she  saw. 
Her  rich  robca  and  jewels  she  hiii  in  the  straw; 
And  being  very  cold,  she  then  did  retire, 
And  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  Btood  by  the  Tire, 

The  cook  eaid,  '  My  lady  promis'd  that  thee 
Shouldest  be  a  scultion  to  wait  upon  mc: 
What  Bay'st  tbon,  girl,  art  thott  willing  to  bide?" 

•  With  all  my  heart,'  then  she  to  her  reply'd. 

To  work  at  her  needle  she  could  very  well, 
And  raising  of  paste  few  coulil  her  excel: 
She  being  so  handy,  the  coE>k'0  heart  did  win, 
And  tben  she  was  coU'd  by  tli«  naUB  of  Catrkin. 


CATSEHTS  GARLAND. 

Bong  thus  served,  sbe  then  got  awaji 
And  in  her  rich  garments  hnself  did  array. 
Then  to  see  this  ball  she  then  did  retire 
Where  she  danc'd  so  fine  all  did  her  admire. 

The  sport  being  done,  this  yoang  squire  did  sa;, 

*  Toung  lady,  where  do  you  live,  t^  me,  I  pray?* 
Her  answer  to  him  was, '  Sii|  that  I  will  t«JI, 

At  the  Mgn  of  the  bn^en  ladle  I  direD.' 

She  being  very  nimble,  got  home  first  'tis  said, 
Aad  with  her  calskin  robes  she  soon  was  arrayed; 
Then  into  the  kitchen  again  she  did  go^ 
Bnt  where  she  had  been  none  of  them  did  know. 

Next  night  the  young  'squire,  himself  to  content. 

To  see  tiie  'bi^  acted,  away  then  he  went. 

She  said,  '  Let  me  gs  this  ball  for  to  view;' 

She  struck  her  with  a  skinuner,  and  broke  it  in  two. 

Then  out  of  doors  she  ran,  being  full  of  heariness. 
And  with  her  rich  garments  kereelf  she  did  dreaa, 
For  to  Ece  this  ball  she  ran  away  with  speed. 
And  to  see  Ler  dancing  all  wonder'd  indeed. 

The  bull  being  ended,  the  'squire  said  then, 

*  Pray  where  do  you  live?"     She  answered  him, 
'  Sir,  becauBe  you  ash  me,  seconnt  I  will  give. 
At  the  sign  of  the  broken  skinuner  I  live.' 

Being  dark,  she  left  him,  and  home  did  hie. 
And  in  her  catskin  robes  she  was  drest  presently, 
And  into  the  kitchen  among  them  she  went. 
But  where  she  had  been  th^  were  all  innocent 

The  'squire  came  home  and  found  Catskin  therf^ 
Hg  was  in  amaze,  and  b^ao  for  to  swear, 

*  For  two  nights  at  the  bdl  has  bep.o  a  lady, 
The  sweetest  of  beantieB  that  e'er  I  did  see. 

She  was  the  best  dancer  in  all  the  whole  place. 
And  very  much  like  our  Catskin  in  the  face; 
Bad  she  not  been  drat  in  that  costly  d^rea, 
I  would  have  sworn  It  was  Catakin's  body.' 

Next  nicht  lie  went  to  see  this  ball  once  more) 
4  UiBKrther  to  go  as  before, 
■mmhi  of  water  in  hand, 
aMUn,  >•  X  lUderatand. 
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Shakiag  her  net  eon,  out  of  doors  she  did  run. 
And  dresaed  herself  when  this  thing  ehe  hod  done; 
To  see  this  hall  acted  she  then  run  her  waja. 
To  see  her  fine  dancing  all  gave  her  the  prtuiw. 

And  hartng  concluded,  the  joung  squire  he 
Said,  '  From  whence  do  joa  come,  pray  now  tell  mei* 
Her  answer  was,  '  Sir,  you  shall  know  the  same, 
From  the  sign  of  the  bason  of  water  I  came.' 

Then  homeward  she  harried,  as  fast  as  mighi  be. 
This  young  'squire  then  was  resolved  to  see 
Whereto  she  belong'd,  then  followed  Calskin, 
Into  an  old  straw-house  he  saw  her  creep  in. 

He  said,  '  0  brave  Catskin,  I  find  it  is  thee, 
Who  these  three  nights  together  has  so  charmed  me, 
Thon'rt  the  sweetest  creature  my  eyes  e'er  beheld, 
With  joy  and  comfort  my  heart  it  is  fitl'd. 

Thou  art  the  cook's  scullion,  but  as  I  hove  lif^ 
Grant  me  thy  love  and  I'll  make  thee  my  wife. 
And  you  shall  have  maids  to  wait  at  your  calU' 
'  Sir,  that  cannot  be,  I've  do  portiaa  at  all.' 

*  Thy  beauty  is 
I  prize  it  far  ' 
And  to 
I'Ugo* 


CATSKIN'S  GAELAND. 

His  pRrents  both  wonder'd  to  hear  him  say  thus, 
That  no  one  but  Catekin  must  be  his  nurse; 
So  then  Iiis  dear  parents  their  sou  to  content, 
Up  into  the  chamber  poor  Catskin  they  sent. 

Sweet  cordials  and  other  rich  things  were  prepared. 
Which  betwixt  this  young  couple  was  equally  shar'dj 
And  when  all  alone,  they  in  each  other's  arms, 
Enjoy'd  one  another  in  love's  pleasant  charms. 

At  length  on  a  time  poor  Catskin,  'tis  said, 
In  her  rich  attire  she  then  woe  array'd; 
And  when  his  mother  the  chamber  dreiv  near, 
Then  much  like  a  goddess  did  Catskin  appear. 

Which  caus'd  her  to  startle,  and  thus  she  did  say, 
'  What  young  lady's  this,  son,  tell  me  I  pray?' 
He  said,  '  It  is  Catskin,  for  whom  I  sick  he, 
And  without  I  have  her  with  speed  I  shall  die.* 

His  mother  ran  down  for  to  caU  the  old  knight. 
Who  ran  up  to  see  this  amazing  great  sightj 
He  said,  '  Is  this  Catskin  we  hold  so  in  scorn? 
I  ne'er  saw  a  finer  dame  since  I  was  bom.' 

The  old  knight  said  to  her,  '  I  pry'tbee  tell  me. 
From  whence  dost  fhou  come,  and  of  what  family.' 
Then  who  was  her  parents  she  gave  them  to  know, 
I  ~'Aiid  what  was  the  cause  of  her  wandering  bo. 

The  young  'squire  said,  '  If  you  will  save  my  Ufe, 
1  Pray  grant  this  young  creature  may  be  my  wife.' 
[His  father  reply'd,  '  Your  life  for  to  save, 

■ou  are  agreed  my  consent  you  shall  ha»e.' 

tt  day,  with  great  triumph  and  joy  as  .. .  ... 

■re  were  many  coaches  came  far  and  near; 
mcb  like  a  goddess  drest  in  great  array, 
|uq  the  'squire  was  married  that  day. 


i  iayii  this  great  wedding  did  last, 

f  topping  and  gallant  rich  guests; 
B  bells  rung  all  over  the  town, 
if  daret  went  ui<;rrily  round. 

.  her  fame  to  raise, 
iage  all  gave  her  the  praise; 
ity  the  squire  did  win, 
he  and  Catskin. 
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PAET  V. 

Now  in  the  fifth  part  m  endeavour  to  shew. 
How  things  with  her  parents  and  sister  did  go; 
Her  mother  and  sister  of  life  bereft, 
And  all  alone  the  old  knight  he  was  left. 

And  beariDg  his  daughter  being  married  so  brave, 
He  said,  '  In  my  noddle  a  fancy  I  have; 
Dreet  like  a  poor  man  a  journey  m  m^e, 
And  see  if  on  me  some  pity  shell  take.' 

Then  drest  like  a  beggar  he  goes  to  the  gate, 
Where  stood  his  daughter,  who  appear'd  very  great; 
He  said, '  Noble  lady,  a  poor  man  I  be, 
And  am  now  forced  to  crave  charity.' 

With  a  blush  she  asked  him  from  whence  he  came; 
With  that  then  he  told  her,  and  also  his  name; 
She  said,  '  Fm  your  daughter,  whom  you  slighted  so. 
Yet,  nevertheless,  to  you  kindness  111  shew. 

Thro'  mercy  the  Lord  hath  prorided  for  me. 
Now,  &tber,  come  in  and  sit  down,'  then  stud  she. 
Then  the  beat  of  provisions  the  house  could  affi>rd. 

For  to  make  liim  wdcuoue  was  set  on  the  board. 

She  said,  '  Thou  art  welcome,  feed  hearty,  I  prayj 
And,  if  you  are  willing,  with  me  you  shall  stay, 
So  long  as  you  live.'     Then  he  made  thia  reply, 
*  I  am  only  come  thy  love  for  to  try. 

Thro'  mercy,  my  child,  I  am  rich,  and  not  poor, 
I  have  gold  and  silver  enough  now  in  store; 
And  for  the.love  that  at  thy  house  I  have  found, 
For  a  portion  I'll  give  thee  ten  thousand  pounds.' 

So  in  a  few  days  after,  as  I  understand. 
This  man  he  went  homo  and  sold  off  his  land; 
And  ten  thousand  pounds  to  his  daughter  did  give, 
And  now  altogether  in  love  they  do  Uve. 
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f  FuH  Ml.  llAiumu.'!  SnufiT  Hbtmb  a. 


TsEKB  once  was  a  gentleman  grand, 
Who  lived  at  liis  country-seat; 

He  wanted  an  tieir  to  his  land. 

For  he'd  nothing  but  daughters  jet. 

1113  lady's  again  in  the  way, 

So  she  said  to  her  husband  with  joy, 
*  I  hope  some  or  other  fine  day. 

To  present  you,  my  dear,  with  a  boy.' 

The  gentleman  answered  gruff, 

'  If 't  should  turn  out  a  maid  or  a  mouse 
For  of  both  we  have  more  than  enough, 

She  shan't  st&y  to  live  in  my  houses' 

The  lady  at  this  declaration, 
Almost  fainted  away  with  pain; 

But  what  was  Let  sad  consternation. 
When  a  sweet  Utile  girl  came  againi 

She  sent  her  away  to  be  nurs'd. 
Without  seeing  her  gruff  papa; 

And  when  she  -was  old  enough. 
To  a  school  slie  was  packed  away. 

Fifteen  summers  are  fled, 

Now  ahe  left  good  Mrs.  Jervia; 

To  see  home  she  was  forbid, — 

She  determined  to  go  and  seek  service. 

dresses  ho  grand  and  so  gay, 
ka  — >«ifully  rolled  in  a  knob, 
id  in  a  forest  awa;, 
'OitAmrobe. 


THE  STOBT  OF  CAT8KIN. 

Sbe  knock'd  at  a  castle  eoie, 

And  prfty'd  for  cliarity 
They  seat  ber  some  meat  on  a  plate^ 

And  kept  Iibt  R  scullion  to  be. 

My  lady  look'd  long  in  her  face, 

And  prais'dber  great  beauty  t 
Pm  BOiry  I've  no  better  pUce, 

And  you  must  our  scullion  be. 

80  Catskin  was  nnder  the  cook, 

A  very  aad  life  she  led, 
For  often  a  ladle  she  took, 

And  broke  poor  Catskin's  bead. 

There  is  now  a  grand  ball  to  be. 
Where  ladiea  their  beauties  show; 

'  Mrs.  Cook,'  said  Catakin,  <  dear  me  I 
How  much  I  should  like  to  go.' 

'  Ton  go  with  yonr  Catskin  robe. 

You  dirty  impudent  slut  I 
Among  the  fine  ladies  and  lords, 

A  very  fine  figure  you'd  cut  I' 

A  basin  of  water  she  took. 
And  dashed  in  poor  Catskin's  face; 

But  briskly  her  ears  she  shook. 
And  went  to  her  hiding  place. 

She  washed  every  stain  from  her  akiI^ 

In  some  cristal  waterfall; 
Then  pnt  on  a  beautiful  dress, 

And  basted  away  to  the  ball. 

When  she  entered,  the  ladies  were  mnte^ 
Overcome  by  her  figure  and  face; 

But  the  lord,  ber  young  master,  at  once 
Fell  in  love  with  ber  bean^  and  gracel 

He  pray'd  her  his  partner  to  be^ 

She  said, '  Tes,'  with  a  sweet  amiling  gUncei 
All  night  with  no  other  lady 

But  Catskin,  our  young  lord  would  dance. 

*  Fray  tell  me,  fur  maid,  where  yon  live,' 
For  now  was  the  ead  parting  time; 

But  she  no  other  answe^r  would  givO) 
T^j^  il^  liLtycb  of  mystical  rhym^— 
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*  Kintl  ftir,  ff  tilt  trut^  i  tniidt  till ; 

9t  tl)t  di{[ti  of  tl)t  basin  at  toattv  I  Utnril.' 

Then  she  flew  from  the  ball-room,  aad  put 

On  her  Calskin  robe  again  i 
And  slipt  in  unseen  by  the  cook, 

Who  little  thought  where  she  had  been. 

The  young  lord  the  very  next  day. 
To  his  molher  his  passion  betray'd. 

And  dcclar'd  lie  never  wduld  rest. 

Till  he'd  found  out  his  beautiful  maidl 

There's  another  grand  ball  to  be. 
Where  ladies  their  beauty  show; 

'Hre.  Cook,'  eaid  Catskin,  '  dear  mc. 
How  much  I  should  like  to  go.' 

*  Tou  go  with  your  Catskin  robe. 

Yon  dirty,  impuJent  slut! 
Among  the  fine  ladies  and  lords, 
A  very  fine  figure  you'd  cuti' 

Jn  a  rage  a  ladle  ehe  took. 

And  broke  poor  Catskin's  head; 

But  off  she  went  shaking  her  ear^ 
And  swift  to  her  forest  she  fled. 

She  washed  every  blood-stnin  ofl^ 

bi  some  cristd  waterfall; 
^t  on  A  more  beautiful  dress. 

And  hasted  away  to  the  ball. 

My  lord  at  the  ball-room  door. 

Was  waiting  with  pleasure  and  pain; 

He  longed  to  see  nothing  so  much, 
Aa  the  beautiful  Catakin  again. 

When  he  as)   d  her  to  dance,  she  again 
Said  '  Yee    with  her  first  smiling  glance; 
*■      "     '•»«  night  my  young  lord, 
^r  Catskin  did  dancel 

e,  '  where  you  live^ 
"trting  dine,- 
rwouldgivfl. 
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« tUtib  Hit,  a  t|)e  ttuti)  ft  muitt  ten ; 
flt  t^t  tftgn  of  tl)t  brofun  Unit  ft  UtnelL' 

Then  she  flew  from  the  ball,  and  pat  on 

Her  Catskin  robe  again; 
And  slipt  in  unseen  bj  the  cook, 

Who  little  thought  where  she  had  been. 

My  lord  did  again  the  next  day, 
Declare  to  his  mother  his  mind, 

That  he  never  more  happy  should  be. 
Unless  he  his  charmer  should  find. 

Now  another  grand  ball  is  to  be, 
Where  ladies  their  beauty  show; 

*  Mrs.  Cook,'  said  Catskin,  *  dear  me 

How  much  I  should  like  to  go.' 

^  Tou  go  with  your  Catskin  robe, 

You  impudent,  dirty  slut! 
Among  the  fine  ladies  and  lords, 

A  very  fine  figure  you'd  cut!' 

In  a  fury  she  took  the  skimmer, 
And  broke  poor  Catskin's  head  I 

But  heart-whole  and  lively  as  ever. 
Away  to  her  forest  she  fled  I 

She  washed  the  stains  of  blood, 

In  some  cristal  waterfall; 
Then  put  on  her  most  beautiful  dress, 

And  hasted  away  to  the  ball. 

My  lord  at  the  ball-room  door. 
Was  waiting  with  pleasure  and  pain; 

He  longed  to  see  nothing  so  much. 
As  the  beautiful  Catskin  again. 

When  he  asked  her  to  dance,  she  again 
Said  *  Yes,'  with  her  first  smiling  glance; 

And  all  the  night  long,  my  young  lord. 
With  none  but  fair  Catskin  would  danccl 

*  Pray  tell  me,  fair  maid,  where  you  live;' 

For  now  was  the  parting  time: 
But  she  no  other  answer  would  give, 
608  Than  this  distych  of  mystical  rhyme,^- 
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*  &tn)l  iit,  it  t^t  ttVLO^  i  muitt  tell, 

flt  ti^f  iisa  of  ti^e  broiten  Atmmtr  f  tifoelL' 

Then  she  flew  from  the  ball,  and  threw  on 

Her  catskin-doak  again, 
And  slipt  in  unseen  by  the  cook. 

Who  little  thought  where  she  had  been. 

But  not  by  my  lord  unseen, 

For  this  time  he  followed  too  fast; 

And  hid  in  the  forest  green, 

Saw  the  strange  things  that  past! 

Next  day  he  took  to  his  bed. 
And  sent  for  the  doctor  to  come; 

And  begg'd  him  no  other  than  Catskin 
Might  come  into  his  room! 

He  told  him  how  dearly  he  loVd  her, 
Not  to  have  her  his  heart  would  break; 

Then  the  doctor  kindly  promis'd 
To  the  proud  old  lady  to  speak. 

There's  a  struggle  of  pride  and  love, 
For  she  feared  her  son  would  die; 

But  pride  at  the  last  did  3rield, 
And  love  had  the  mastery! 

Then  my  lord  got  quickly  well. 
When  he  was  his  channer  to  wed; 

And  Catskin  before  a  twelvemonth, 
Of  a  young  lord  was  brought  to  bed. 

To  a  way-faring  woman  and  child. 
Lady  Catskin  one  day  sent  an  aims; 

The  nurse  did  the  errand,  and  carried 
The  sweet  little  lord  in  her  arms. 

The  child  gave  the  alms  to  the  child. 
This  was  seen  by  the  old  lady  mother; 

*  Only  see,'  said  that  wicked  old  woman, 

*  How  tiie  beggar's  brats  take  to  each  oihe 

This  throw  went  to  Catskin's  heart. 
She  flung  herself  down  on  her  knees; 

And  pra/d  her  young  master  and  lord. 
To  seek  out  her  parents  would  please. 
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They  set  out  in  my  lord's  own  coach, 
Jjid  traveird;  but  nongbt  befell. 

Till  ibej  reach'd  the  town  hard  by. 
Where  Catskin's  father  did  dwelL 

They  put  op  at  the  head  inn, 
Where  Catskin  was  left  alone; 

Bat  my  lord  went  to  try  if  her  father 
His  natural  child  wonld  own. 

When  folks  are  away,  in  sbcRt  time 
What  great  alterations  appeacl 

For  the  cold  tonch  of  death  had  all  chill'd 
The  hearts  of  her  sisters  dear. 

Her  father  repented  too  late, 

And  the  loss  of  his  youngest  bemoan'd  { 
Cn  his  old  and  childless  state. 

He  his  pride  and  cruel^  own'd! 

The  old  gentleman  sat  by  the  flrc^ 
And  hardfy  look'd  up  at  my  lord; 

He  had  no  hopes  of  comfort, 
A  strnnger  could  alTord. 

But  my  lord  drew  a  chair  close  by. 

And  said,  in  a  feeling  tone, 
*  Have  you  not,  sir,  a  daughter,  I  pn.y. 

Tou  never  would  see  or  ownP 

The  old  man,  alam'd,  cried  aloud, 

*  A  hfirdened  simmer  am  il 
I  would  give  all  mj  worldly  goods, 

To  see  her  before  I  die !' 

Then  my  lord  brought  his  wife  and  cliil^ 
To  their  home  and  purenta'  face; 

Who  fell  down  and  thanks  return'd 
To  God  for  hia  mercy  and  grace  I 

The  bells  ringing  up  in  the  tower. 
Are  Bending  a  sound  to  the  heiul; 

There's  a  charm  in  the  old  church  belt^ 
Wluch  nothing  in  life  can  impart  1 
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At  this  bU  father's  wrath  increased  more, 
And  with  these  words  he  thrust  him  out  of  doors. 
Go  take  your  lot  beyond  the  ocean  main, 
And  never  let  me  see  your  face  again. 

The  son  he  little  said,  but  did  depart 
From  friends  and  father  with  a  heavy  heart, 
Encompass'd  round  with  sorrow,  grief,  and  care, 
To  seek  his  fortune,  but  he  knew  not  where. 

Poor  heart,  when  this  unhappy  chance  did  fall. 
He  nothing  had  then  to  subsist  at  all; 
Yet  carefully  he  travelled  all  the  day, 
Ajid  then  at  night  upon  cold  earth  he  lay. 

Next  morning,  sleeping  on  the  rural  plain. 
He  was  awaken'd  by  a  shepherd  swain. 
Who  came  that  way,  and  having  heard  his  grieC 
Out  of  his  scrip  he  gave  him  some  relief. 

This  done,  in  humble  part  he  took  his  leave. 
With  many  thanks  for  what  he  did  receive, 
And  ao  vrent  on  to  famous  London  town. 
Where  for  a  time  he  wander*d  up  and  down. 

And  wanting  friends,  on  board  he  went  at  last, 
Over  the  roaring  ocean  wide  he  past; 
Where  we  will  leave  him  to  God's  providence. 
And  shew  the  other  brother's  insolence. 


PART  n. 

When  parents  doat  upon  a  certain  child, 
He  often  proves  reverse,  stubborn,  and  wild. 
And  brings  them  to  the  greatest  sorrow  here, 
As  from  this  late  accoant  it  will  appear. 

One  of  his  sons  thus  gone  beyond  the  aeaa, 
The  other  with  [liis]  parents  lived  at  ease, 
Until  by  fruits  of  sinful  wantonness 
His  family  was  brought  to  great  distress, 

fgoa  BhaU  hear;  for  many  pounds  he  spent 
'''~  "  "     ■        IB  which  he  did  frequent; 
-^'e  sake,  a  man  he  kill'd, 
a  chains  and  fetters  held 
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At  DorchcBter,  in  order  to  be  trj'd. 
His  father  hearing  of  the  news  reply'd. 
He  shall  not  die,  and  go  dovn  to  the  grave, 
If  all  that  e'er  I  have  his  life  can  save. 

To  one  in  town  he  ntMlag'd  all  his  land. 
Raising  five  hundred  pounds  then  out  of  hwid. 
To  keep  his  darling  son  from  dismal  thrall; 
And  yet,  dear  loving  friends,  tiiis  is  not  alL 

For  he  once  more  did  violate  the  laws. 
And  was  transported  for  that  very  cause, 
From  Dorchester,  over  the  raging  main. 
Never  to  see  his  native  land  again. 

His  aged  father  did  in  tears  lament, 
His  land  was  mortgag'd,  and  [his]  money  spent 
Up<m  their  wicked  child,  which  grieved  them  soeet 
Besides  he  ow'd  two  hundred  pounds  or  more, 

For  which  he  could  no  satisfaction  make, 
Wherefore  to  jail  they  did  his  body  take. 
In  tears  he  wept,  beseeching  for  relief; 
His  chief  companion  that  he  had  was  grief. 

His  downy  beds  were  turn'd  to  bed  of  straw  j 
No  comfortable  friend  alive  he  saw; 
For  want  of  food  he  dtuly  did  repine, 
And  tears  of  woe  did  serve  inst^d  of  wine. 

With  wringing  hands  he  said.  What  have  I  done? 
How  have  I  wrong'd  my  well  beloved  son  I 
My  son  that  was  endowed  with  Christian  gracei, 
To  succour  him  that  brought  me  to  disgrace. 

With  these,  and  raany  more  lamenting  cries, 
Distilled  tears  did  trickle  down  his  eyes; 
Where  we  will  leave  him  in  that  sad  distresp, 
To  show  the  slighted  son's  truebappint 


PAKT  in. 

Now,  having  treated  of  his  gnef  and  woc^ 
As  ho  from  time  to  time  did  undergo, 
I  come  to  shew  you  how  Goal's  blessed  hand 
Beator'd  him  from  ft  priwo  to  his  InMf 
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Behold  that  son,  60  soom'd  and  slighted  here, 
In  his  distress  kind  Providence  did  steer 
From  Londcm  city  to  the  Grolden  shore, 
Where  Grod  for  him  a  blessing  had  in  store. 

In  process  of  time,  behold  he  found 

A  wealthy  fortune,  worth  ten  thousand  pound, 

A  virtuous  wife,  both  beautiful  and  fair, 

And  had  some  thoughts  to  live  and  settle  there. 

But  each  night  he  was  so  disturbed  in  mind. 
No  ease  or  satisfaction  could  he  find; 
But  still  he  dream'd  most  of  his  friends  were  dead. 
And  that  his  aged  father  begg'd  his  bread. 

Being  disturbed  with  his  nocturnal  thought. 
His  loving  wife,  with  all  his  wealth,  he  brought 
Over  the  ocean  to  fair  Wejrmouth  town, 
Appearing  like  some  persons  of  renown. 

Then  to  his  father's  house  he  did  repair; 
And  finding  nothing  else  but  strangers  there^ 
Concem'd  he  was,  as  was  his  lady  gay, 
Supposing  that  his  former  dreams  were  true. 

When  meeting  with  an  ancient  gentleman, 
H&  said.  Kind  Sir,  do  tell  me  if  you  can, 
What  is  become  of  such  a  gentleman. 
Fetching  a  heaving  sigh,  he  did  reply. 

His  darling  son,  whom  he  did  so  adore, 
Has  brought  his  aged  father  to  be  poor 
By  his  unparalleled  villanies, 
Ajid  now  for  debt  in  Dorset  jail  he  lie». 

At  this  sad  news  his  eyes  did  overflow, 
And  said,  My  loving  lady,  let  us  go. 
And  see  my  aged  father  in  distress; 
Alas  I  I  cannot  leave  him  comfortless. 

Then  cosaing  to  the  prison,  he  beheld 
ESs  aged  father  dear,  with  sorrow  fill'd, 
Qott^bed  ifk  rags,  lean,  thin,  and  hollow  eyes, 
Having  no  food  his  hunger  to  suffice. 

Tlie  yoimg  man's  bowels  yeam'd,  his  heart  did  bleed. 
^^^  be^  Old  &tlier,  tdl  me  now  with  speed, 
f  ^mig  have  you  been  clos'd  confined  here 

(Hn  phae  pf  sorrow  80  severe?  ^i^ 
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Right  worthj'  or,  the  aged  man  reply*!!, 
Your  kind  request  shall  soon  be  satisfj'd. 
So  he  began,  and  told  him  of  all  his  grief. 
And  how  his  son  had  been  the  cause  in  chief. 

Had  yon  no  other  eon,  said  he,  I  pray. 
Tes,  sir,  I  had;  but  liim  I  sent  away; 
One  that  was  loving,  courteous,  and  kind. 
No  father  could  enjoy  a  sweeter  child, 

But  in  my  sorrow  here  I  must  confess, 
1  loved  liim  that  brought  me  to  distress; 


And  is  the  mother  of  your  eon  alive? 

No,  no,  [kind]  sir;  she  did  not  long  survive, 

After  the  sad  disaster  of  the  Grst; 

With  utmost  grief  her  tender  heart  did  burst; 

For  having  sought  her  son  both  far  and  near. 
And  [when  she]  could  of  him  no  tidings  hear. 
Home  she  return 'd,  with  tears  took  to  her  bed. 
And  never  after  would  be  comforted. 

The  young  man's  heart  was  full,  he  could  not  speak, 
Therefore  he  did  a  private  corner  take. 
To  weep  his  fill  and  ease  his  soul  of  care; 
Which  done,  in  jail  be  did  a  feast  prepare, 

And  call'd  his  aged  father  to  the  sam^ 
Who  cring'd  and  bow'd  before  him  as  he  caroe. 
The  young  man  said,  Sure  this  may  not  be  done; 
Be  cover'd,  father,  for  I  am  your  son — 

That  very  son  whom  you  [so]  forc'd  away. 
Your  lands  I  will  redeem,  your  debts  I'll  pay. 
And  prove  a  blessing  to  your  ancient  days: 
Dry  up  your  tears,  your  fainting  spirits  raise. 

Art  thon  my  son,  whom  I  so  long  withstood? 
Art  thon  alive  to  do  thy  father  good? 
Blessed  be  GodI  this  news  dot&  cheer  my  heart. 
Thy  duty  is  much  more  than  my  desert 

O  say  not  so,  my  aged  father  dear; 
Who  serve  the  Lord  with  religious  fear 
Must  honour  parents  dear,  for  conscience'  sake, 
Or  sure  I  am  a  great  command  they  break. 
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1  have  oeen  harsh  and  most  severe  to  thee^ 
And  turned  thee  out  in  thy  misery 
To  seek  thy  fortune,  this  I  must  confess; 
How  can  you  pity  me  in  my  distress? 

In  duty,  father,  I  can  all  forgive^ 
And  farther,  while  I  have  a  day  to  live. 
What  I  have  promis'd  I  will  surely  do ; 
The  Lord  ha&  prospered  me  to  comfort  yoo. 

Soon  after  this  they  from  the  prison  go; 
He  clothed  his  father  £rom  the  top  to  toe^ 
And  plac'd  him  in  his  happy  state  once  mor«^ 
For  which  he  gain'd  the  love  of  rich  and  poor* 


Oil 
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He  went  not  with  the  bold  Buccleiub, 

His  banner  broad  to  reu- : 
He  went  not  'oiiut  the  Enf^iah  yew 

To  lift  the  Scottisli  spear. 

Yet  hid  piate-jftck  was  braced,  and  his  helmet  was  laced, 

Aiid  his  vaunt-brace  of  proof  he  wore ; 
At  his  saddle-gerthe  was  a  good  steel  sperthe. 

Full  ten  ponnd  weight  and  more. 

The  Baron  retum'd  in  three  days'  space. 

And  hia  looks  were  sad  and  sour. 
Ami  weafj-  Mfis  his  courier's  pace 

As  he  reached  his  rocky  tower. 

He  came  not  from  where  Ancnun  Moor 

Raji  reil  with  English  blood. 
Where  the  Douglas  true,  and  the  bold  Bucdeneh, 

'Gainst  keen  Lord  Ivers  stood ; 

Yet  was  his  helmet  hack'd  and  hew'd, 

Bis  actou  pierc'd  and  tore  ; 
His  axe  and  his  daggi-r  with  blood  embraed. 

But  it  was  not  English  gore. 

He  lighted  at  the  Chapellage, 

He  held  him  tlose  and  still. 
And  he  whistled  twice  for  bis  little  fimt  page 

His  name  was  English  Will. 

"  Come  thou  hither,  my  little  foot  page, 

Come  hither  to  my  kiipe ; 
Though  thou  art  yOung,  and  tender  of  age, 

I  think  thou  art  true  to  me. 

Come,  tell  me  all  that  thou  hast  seen. 

And  liMk  thou  tell  me  tme ; 
SiDCe  I  frnm  Smayllio'me  Tower  have  been. 

What  did  ihj  Lady  do  T  " 

"  My  Lady  esch  night,  soiu;ht  the  lonely  light. 

That  burns  on  the  wild  Wstchfold  ; 
For  from  heiglit  to  lieigbt,  the  beacons  bright. 

Of  die  English  foemen  told. 

The  bittern  damoor'd  from  the  moss, 
TliP  nmrt  blew  load  and  shrill, 

V  pathway  she  did  ciOBa 
beacon  hill.  ., 
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I  watch'd  her  steps,  and  silent  came 

Where  she  sat  her  on  a  stone ; 
No  watchman  stood  by  the  dreaiy  flame. 

It  burned  all  alone. 

The  second  night  I  kept  her  in  sight. 
Till  to  the  fire  she  came  ; 
And  by  Mary's  might,  an  armed  knight 
Stood  by  the  lonely  flame. 

And  many  a  word  that  warlike  lord 

Did  speak  to  my  Lady  there. 
But  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  loud  blew  the  blast. 

And  I  heard  not  what  they  were. 

Tho  third  night  there  the  sky  was  fair. 

And  the  mountain  blast  was  still. 
Am  again  I  watch*d  the  secret  pair. 

On  the  lonesome  beacon  hill ; 

And  I  heard  her  name  the  midnight  hour. 

And  name  this  holy  eve ; 
And  say,  come  that  night  to  thy  Lady's  l)ower; 

Ask  no  bold  Baron's  leaye. 

• 

*  He  lifts  his  spear  with  the  bold  Bucdeuch, 

His  Lady  is  alone ; 
The  door  she'll  undo,  to  her  knight  so  true. 
On  the  eye  of  good  St.  John.' 

*  I  cannot  come,  I  must  not  come, 

I  dare  not  come  to  thee ; 
On  the  eye  of  St.  John  I  must  wander  alone^ 
In  thy  bower  I  may  not  be.' 

*  Now  out  on  thee,  faint-hearted  knight  I 

Thou  shouldst  not  say  me  nay. 
For  the  eye  is  sweet,  and  when  loyers  meet* 
Is  worth  the  whole  summer's  day. 

And  I'll  chain  the  blood-hound,  and  the  warder  shall  not 
sound, 

And  rushes  shall  be  strew'd  on  the  stair ; 
So  by  the  rood  stone,  and  by  holy  St.  John, 

I  conjure  thee,  my  loye,  to  be  diere.' 

'  Though  the  blood-hound  be  mute,  and  the  rush  beneath 
my  foot. 
And  the  warder  his  bugle  should  not  blow. 
Yet  there  sleepeth  a  priest  in  the  chamber  to  the  eaa^ 

And  my  footstep  he  would  know.' 
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*  O  fear  not  the  priest,  who  sleepeth  to  the  eaa^ 

For  to  Dryhurgh  the  way  he  has  ta'en ; 
And  there  to  say  mass,  till  three  days  do  pass. 

For  the  soul  of  a  knight  that  is  slayne. 

He  tum'd  him  around,  and  grimly  he  frown'd. 

Then  he  laueh'd  right  scornfully — 
*He  who  says  me  mass  rite,  for  the  soul  of  that  knight. 

May  as  well  say  mass  for  me. 

At  the  lone  midnight  hour,  when  bad  spirits  have  power, 

In  thy  chamber  will  I  be.' 
With  that  he  was  gone,  and  my  Lady  left  alone. 

And  no  more  did  I  see." 

Then  changed,  I  trow,  was  that  bold  Baron's  brow. 
From  dju>k  to  blood-red  high. 
Now  tell  me  the  mien  of  the  knight  thou  hast  seen. 
For  by  Mary  he  shall  die  I" 


(( 


**  His  arms.shone  full  bright,  in  the  beacon's  red  light. 

His  plume  it  was  scarlet  and  blue ; 
On  his  shield  was  a  hound  in  a  silver  leash  bound. 

And  his  crest  was  a  branch  of  the  yew.' 
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'*  Thou  liest,  thou  liest,  thou  little  foot  page. 

Loud  dost  thou  lie  to  me  ; 
For  that  knight  is  cold,  and  low  laid  in  the  mould, 

AU  under  the  Eildon  tree." 

"  Yet  hear  but  my  word,  my  noble  Lord,  ^' 

For  I  heard  her  name  his  name ; 
And  that  Lady  bright  she  called  the  knight 

Sir  Bichard  of  Coldinghame." 

The  bold  Baron's  brow  then  changed,  I  trow. 

From  high  blood-red  to  pale. 
"  The  grave  is  deep  and  dark,  and  the  corpse  is  stiff  and  stark 

So  I  may  not  trust  thy  tale. 

*[  Where  fair  Tweed  flows  round  holy  Melrose, 

And  Eildon  slopes  to  the  plain. 
Full  three  nights  ago,  by  some  secret  foe, 

That  gallant  knight  was  slain. 

''The  varying  light  deceiv'd  thy  sight. 

And  the  wild  winds  drown'd  the  name. 
For  the  Dryhurgh  bells  ring,  and  the  white  monkf  tiuy  sing 

For  Sir  Bichiurd  of  Coldinghame."  ^21 
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He  pasa'd  the  court-gate,  and  lie  oped  the  tower  grate. 

And  he  mounted  the  narrow  stair. 
To  the  bnrHznn-Heat,  ^here,  with  mtuda  that  on  her  wait. 

He  ffjiuid  his  Lady  fair. 

That  Lady  sat  in  moumfid  mood, 

Loolf'd  over  liill  and  vale, 
Over  Tweed's  fair  flood,  and  Mertoun'a  woud 

And  all  down  Tinotdale. 

"  Now  hail  I  now  hail  1  thon  Lady  bright  I" 

"  Now  hail     thou  Jkrou  true  I 
What  news,  what  news,  from  Ancram  fight  f 
What  news  froni  the  bold  Bucclench?" 

"  The  Ancnun  Moor  is  red  with  goie. 

For  many  a  Southron  ftU; 
And  Btipcleurh  hns  charged  us  erermore. 

To  watch  our  beacons  weQ." 

The  Lady  blush'd  red,  bnt  nothing  she  said. 

Not  added  the  Baron  a  word ; 
Then  she  stepp'd  down  the  stair  to  her  chamber  fair. 

And  BO  did  ner  moody  Lord. 

In  sleep  the  Lady  monm'd,  and  the  Baron  toss'd  and  tnm'd. 

And  oft  to  himself  he  said, 
"  The  worms  around  him  creep,  and  his  bloody  grave  is  deep. 

It  cnnnot  give  up  the  dead. 

It  was  near  the  ringing  of  matin  bell, 

^he  night  was  well  nigh  done. 
When  a  heavy  sleep  on  Uiat  Baron  fell. 

On  the  eve  of  good  St.  John. 

The  Lady  look'd  through  the  chamber  fair. 

By  the  light  of  a  dying  flame. 
And  she  was  aware  of  a  kaight  stood  there. 

Sir  BJchard  of  Coldingliame. 

"Alas!  away  I  away!"  she  cried, 

"  For  the  holy  Virgin's  sake." 
"Lady,  I  know  who  sleeps  by  thy  side; 

But,  Lady,  he  will  not  awiike. 

"  By  Eildon-tree,  for  long  nights  three. 

In  bloody  grave  have  I  lain ; 
The  maas  and  the  death-prayer  are  said  for  lU^ 

But,  Lady,  thev'Te  said  in  vain. 
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'*  By  the  Baron's  brand,  near  Tweed's  fair  strand. 

Most  foully  slain  I  fell. 
And  mj  restless  sprite  on  the  beacon  height 

For  a  space  is  doom*d  to  dwell. 

**  At  our  trysting-place,  for  a  certain  space, 

I  must  wander  to  and  fro  ; 
But  I  had  not  had  power  to  come  to  thy  bower 

Had'st  thou  not  conjured  me  so." 

Love  master  d  fear — her  brow  she  cro»s'd : 

"  How,  Richard,  hast  thou  sped  ? 
And  art  thou  saved,  or  art  thou  lost  V* 

The  vision  shook  his  head  I 
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Who  spilleth  Ufe,  shall  forfeit  Kfe ; 
So  bid  thy  Lord  believe : 
And  lawless  love  is  guilt  above  ; 
This  awful  sign  receive." 

He  laid  his  left  hand  on  an  oaken  stand. 
His  right  hand  on  her  arm  : 

The  Lady  shrank^  and  fiunting  s«ik» 
For  die  touch  was  fiery  warm. 

The  sable  score  of  fingers  four 
Remain  on  that  bofvd  impressed. 

And  for  evermore  that  Lady  wore 
A  covering  on  her  wrist. 

There  is  a  nun  in  Melrose  bower 

Ne'er  looks  upon  the  sun; 
There  is  a  monk  in  Dryburgh  tower. 

He  speaketh  word  to  none. 

That  nun  who  ne'er  beholds  the  day, 
That  monk  who  speaks  to  none, 

That  nun  was  Smaylho'me's  Lady  gay. 
That  monk  the  bold  Baron. ' 


[*  The  cirenmstance  of  the  mm,  *  who  nerw  »w  the  daj/  fi  not  entirely  Imaginary.  About 
fifty  yean  ago,  an  unfSortonate  famale  wanderer  toolc  op  her  raridence  in  a  dark  nuilt,  among 
the  ruins  of  Dryhorgh  Abbey,  which,  during  the  day,  the  never  quitted.  When  night  fell,  she 
iwued  from  this  mtoerable  habitation,  and  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Haliborton,  of  Newnmins, 
or  to  that  ef  Mr.  Ersldne,  of  Sheilfleld,  two  gentlemen  of  the  neigfabonrfaood.  From  their  charity 
she  obtained  sndi  necessaries  as  she  could  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  Attmilveeaeh  night,  she  lighted 
her  candle,  and  returned  to  her  vault,  assuring  her  friendly  neighbours  that,  during  lier  abeence, 
her  habitation  was  arranged  by  a  spirit,  to  whom  she  gave  the  unooatk  aane  of  WaXUfit  describing 
him  as  a  little  man,  wearing  heavy  iron  shoes,  with  iihich  he  trampled  tha  day  floor  of  the  vault,' 
to  dispel  the  damps.  The  cause  of  her  adopting  this  eztraordinaiy  amda  of  Ufa  iha  would  never 
expUin.  It  waa,  however,  bdieved  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  vow»  that,  dnrlnf  tha  absence  or 
a  man  to  whom  she  was  attached,  she  would  never  look  upon  the  mn.  Her  low  ntrer  rttamed. 
Ue  fell  dnteff  the  eivtt  war  of  1746^,  and  she  aevar  more  -would  behold  the  Ugklof  di^'— Aror:.! 
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0)  sprung  from  great  MacgiUianore, 
The  diief  that  never  feard  a  foe. 

How  matchleSB  was  thy  broad  claymore 
How  deadly  thine  unerring  bowl 

Well  can  the  Saxon  widows  tell 

How,  on  the  Teith's  resounding  shore, 

The  boldest  Lowland  warriors  fel^ 
As  down  from  I<enny's  pass  you  bore. 

But  o'er  his  hills,  on  festal  day, 

How  blazed  Lord  Ronald's  beltane  tree; 
While  youths  and  maids  the  light  strathspey 

So  nimbly  danced  with  Highland  glee. 

Cheerd  by  the  strength  of  Bonald'a  shell. 
E'en  age  foi^t  his  treoses  hoarj 

But  now  the  loud  lament  we  swell, 
O  ne'er  to  see  Lord  Bonald  morel 

Prom  distant  isles  a  chiefUin  came, 
The  joys  of  Ronald's  halls  to  find, 

And  chase  with  him  the  darii-brown  game 
That  bounds  o'er  Albin's  hills  of  wmd. 

'Twos  Moy;  whom  in  Columba's  isle 
Tlie  Seer's  prophetiD  spirit  found, 

Aa,  with  a  minstral's  fire  the  while, 
He  waked  his  harp's  harmooioos  sound. 

Full  many  a  spell  to  him  was  known, 
Wliich  wandering  spirits  shrink  to  hear; 

And  many  a  lay  of  potent  tone. 
Was  never  meant  for  mortal  ear. 

For  then^  'tis  said,  in  mystic  mood 
Hig^  eraiTerse  with  the  dead  they  bdd. 
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l^it  sh^  the  future  oorpae  enfold. 

0  so  it  ftD,  that  on  a  day. 

To  TOOK  the  led  deer  from  thdr  den. 
The  oUefc  have  ta'en  their  distant  way. 

And  aooord  the  dee;>  GlenftnUs  glen. 

Ho  I  iMli  wilt  th^  qiorts  to  aid, 

"^o  wttah  tfadr  safe^,  deck  thdr  board; 
ibnple  imm,  the  Hi^land  plaid; 
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Three  gnmniBr  ia.ya,  through  brake  and  dell, 

And  Btill,  when  dewy  evening  fell. 
The  qaarrj  to  their  hnt  the^  drew. 

1 

1 

The  nlitaiy  cabin  stood. 
Fast  hj  Honeira's  snllen  brook. 

1 

Soft  fell  the  nig^t,  the  sky  was  calm. 
When  three  successive  days  had  flown; 

And  Bommer  mist  in  dewy  bahn 
Steept  heathy  bank  and  mossy  sbme. 

The  moon,  half  hid  in  ailTory  flakes 
Afar  her  dnbiooa  radiance  shed, 

QniTering  on  Eatrine'a  ^stant  lake^ 
And  nating  on  BenledTa  head. 

Now  in  their  hut,  in  social  guise, 
Their  sylvan  fare  the  chiefs  enjoy. 

And  pleasure  laughs  in  Ronald's  ayes, 
As  many  a.  pledge  he  ifuaffii  to  Hoy. 

J 
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*  Or  if  she  choose  a  melting  tale, 

All  underneath  the  greenwood  bough, 
Will  good  St.  Oran's  rule  prevail, 

St«m  himtsmaa  of  the  rigid  brow?' — 

'  Since  Enrick'a  %ht,  siaoe  Morna'a  denth, 
No  more  on  me  shall  rapture  rise, 

Responsive  to  the  panting  breath, 
Or  yielding  kiss,  or  melting  eyes, 

*  E'en  then,  when  o'er  the  heath  of  woe, 

Where  aunk  my  hopee  of  love  and  fame, 
I  bade  my  harp's  wild  wiulinga  flow, 
On  me  the  Seer's  sad  spirit  come. 

*  The  lost  dread  curae  of  angry  Heaven, 

With  ghastly  sights,  and  sounds  of  woe. 
To  dash  each  glimpse  of  joy,  was  given 
The  gift,  the  future  ill  to  know. 

*  The  bark  thou  sawst,  yon  summer  mom, 
So  gaily  part  from  Oban's  bay. 

My  eye  beheld  her  dasht  and  torn 
Far  on  the  rocky  Colonsay. 

The  Fergus,  too— thy  sister's  son, 
Thou  sawat  with  pride  the  g&Il&nl^B  power, 
Aa,  marching  'gainst  the  Laird  of  Downe, 
He  left  the  ^rts  of  huge  B 

'  Thou  only  sawst  their  tartans  wave, 
As  down  Benvoirlich's  side  they  wound, 

Heordst  but  the  pibroch,  answering  brave 
To  many  a  tai^et  clanking  round. 

'  1  heard  the  groans,  I  markt  the  ti 
I  saw  the  wound  his  bosom  bore, 
I  When  on  the  serried  Saxon  spears 
He  pourd  his  clan's  resistless  roar. 


i  thou  who  bidst  me  think  of  bliss, 
3  tddst  my  heart  awoke  to  glee, 

"ike  thee,  the  wanton  kiss, — 
^  O  Ronald,  bleeds  for  tbeet 
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Ort  o'er  that  head,  in  battling  field, 

Streamd  the  proud  creet  of  high  Benmorei 
That  arm  the  broad  claymore  could  wield, 

Which  dyed  the  Teith  with  Saxon  gore. 
Woe  to  Moneira's  auUen  rills! 

Woe  to  Glenfinlas'  dreary  glen! 
There  never  son  of  Atbin'e  hills 

Shall  draw  the  hunter's  shaft  ngen! 

E'en  the  tired  pilgrim's  burning  feet 

At  noon  shall  shun  that  sheltering  den, 
Leat,  journeying  in  their  rage,  he  meet 

The  wayward  Ladies  of  the  Glen. 
And  we — behind  the  chieftain's  shield 

No  more  shall  wo  in  safety  dwell; 
None  leads  the  people  to  the  field — 

And  wo  the  loud  lament  must  swclL 
O  hone  a  rie!  O  hone  a  rie! 

The  pride  of  Albin's  line  ia  o'er; 
And  fallen  Glenarlney's  statelieet  treei 

We  ne'er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald  morel 
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<  While  thou  shall  betur  a  charmed  life, 

And  hold  that  life  of  me, 
'Gainat  lance  aad  arrow,  sword  and  knife, 

I  shall  thy  warrant  be. 

If  or  foiled  steel,  nor 

Shall  e'er  thy  limbs 
Till  threefold  ropes  of  aifted 

Around  thy  body  twine. 

If  danger  press  &8t,  knock  thrice  on  the  chest. 

With  rusty  padlocks  bound; 
Tom  Hway  your  eyes,  when  the  lid  shall  rise. 

And  ligteD  lo  the  souud.' 

Lord  Soutia  he  sat  in  Hermitage  castle. 

And  Redcap  was  not  byj 
And  he  called  in  a  page,  who  was  witty  and  sage. 

To  go  lo  the  bormkin  higli. 

'  And  look  thou  east,  and  look  thou  west, 

And  quickly  come  tell  to  m^ 
Wlial  troopers  haste  along  the  waste, 

And  what  may  their  livery  be.' 

He  looked  o'er  fell,  and  he  lo<^ed  o'er  fla^ 

But  nothing,  I  wist,  lie  saw. 
Save  a  pyot  on  a  turret  that  sat 

Beside  a  corby  craw. 

The  page  he  lookt  at  the  skrieh  of  day, 

Bnt  nothing,  1  wist,  he  mw. 
Till  a  horseman  gay,  in  the  royal  array, 

Rode  down  the  Hnzcl-shaw. 

'  Say,  why  do  you  cross  o'er  muir  and  moss?* 

So  loudly  cried  the  page: 
*  I  tidings  bring,  from  Scotland's  king. 

To  Souiia  of  Hermitage. 

He  bids  me  tell  that  bloody  warden. 
Oppressor  of  low  and  hi^h, 
again  h's  lieges  complain, 
cruel  S(  ulis  shall  die.' 

t  they  seised  the  knight, 

tone  of  the  vault 
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O  May  she  came,  and  May  she  gaed, 

By  Gornnbeiry  green; 
And  May  she  was  the  fairest  maid 

That  ever  yet  was  seen. 

O  May  she  came,  and  May  she  gaed, 

By  Goranberry  tower; 
And  wlio  was  it  but  cruet  Lord  Soulis, 

That  carried  her  from  her  bower. 

He  brought  her  to  his  castle  gray. 

By  Hermitage's  Ride; 
Says,  '  Be  content,  my  lovely  May, 

For  thou  shalt  be  my  bride.' 

With  her  yellow  hair,  that  glittered  fair, 

She  dried  the  tricklin 
She  sighed  the  name  of  Branxholme's  heir, 

The  youth  that  loved  her  dear. 

'Now,  be  content,  my  bonnie  Mnyi 

And  tnke  it  for  your  hamej 
Or  ever  and  aye  sliall  ye  rue  the  day. 

You  heard  young  Branxholme's  name. 

O'er  Branxholme  tower,  ere  the  mon  tug  bouri 
When  the  lift  is  like  lead  so  bine, 

The  smoke  shall  roll  white  on  the  weary  stghl, 
And  the  flame  shine  dimly  thmngb.' 

Syne  he'a  ca'd  on  him  Ringaa  Kcd, 

A  sturdy  kemp  was  be; 
From  friend  or  foo,  in  border  foid. 

Who  never  a  foot  would  Biw. 
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Red  Ringan  sped,  and  the 
Up  Goranhta-ry  Sluckt 
Aye,  many  a  wi|[ht,  unm«i/r)il  in  d]^^ 


And  hlotidy 
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O'er  heathy  edge,  through  rostUng  sedge, 

He  sped  till  daj  naa  set; 
And  he  thought  it  waa  his  merry  men  tnte^ 

When  he  &e  B] 


Far  &om  relief,  the;  Beized  the  obief  i 

His  men  were  far  away; 
Throngh  Hermitage  Slack  they  eeot  him  back 

To  Soulis'  castle  gray; 
Syne  onward  fine  for  Branxbc^e  tower, 

Where  all  hia  merry  men  lay. 

'  Now,  welcome,  noble  Branzholme's  beirl 
Thrice  welcome,'  quoth  Soulia,  '  to  mel 

Say,  doBt  thou  repdr  to  my  castle  fair, ' 
My  wedding  guust  to  be? 

And  lovely  May  deserrea,  per  jlsy, 
A  brideman  such  Ba.theel' 

And  broad  and  bloody  rose  the  snn. 

And  on  tbe  barmkin  shone; 
WliEjn  the  page  waa  aware  of  Red  lUngan  there^ 

Who  came  riding  all  alone. 

To  the  gate  cf  the  tower  Lord  Soulis  he  speeds, 

As  he  lighted  at  the  wall. 
Says,  '  Where  did  ye  stable  my  stalwart  steeds, 

And  where  do  tliey  tarry  all?" 

'  We  stabled  ihein  nire  on  the  Tarraa  &tuir| 

Wo  stabled  tliem  smre,'  quoth  he: 
*  Before  we  could  cross  that  qoaking  mossi 

They  all  were  lost  but  me.* 

He  clencht  his  fist,  and  be  knockt  on  the  chest, 

And  be  heard  a  stifled  groan; 
And,  at  the  third  knock,  each  rusty  lock 

Did  open  one  by  one. 

He  turiid  away  his  tfm,  as  the  lid  did  rise, 
'  nl  he  liste    >  sSntHe; 

he  heard,        =iAed  dow,  in  marmnra  low, 
Ut-ivnre  of  i       ttug  trael' 

I  iwt  waa  drowndi 
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Now  rose  with  Branzholme's  ae  brother. 

The  Tevioty  high  and  low: 
Bauld  Walter  by  name,  of  meikle  fame^ 

For  none  oouid  bend  his  bow. 

O'er  glen  and  glade^  to  Soulis  there  aped 

The  fame  of  his  array. 
And  that  Teviotdale  would  soon  assail 

His  towers  and  castle  gray. 

With  clenched  fist  he  knockt  on  the  chest 

And  again  he  heard  a  groan; 
And  he  raised  his  eyes  as  the  lid  did  rise. 

But  answer  heard  he  none. 

The  charm  was  broke,  when  the  spirit  spoke. 

And  it  murmurd  sidlenlie;— 
<  Shut  fast  the  door,  and  for  eyermore, 

Commit  to  me  the  key. 

Alas!  that  eyer  thou  raisedst  thine  eyes^ 

Thine  «yes  to  look  on  me! 
Till  seven  years  are  o*er,  return  no  more, 

For  here  thou  must  not  be.' 

Think  not  but  Soulis  was  wae  to  yield 

His  warlock  chamber  o'er; 
He  took  the  keys  from  the  rusty  lock. 

That  never  was  ta'en  before. 

He  threw  them  over  his  left  shoulder. 

With  meikle  care  and  pain; 
And  he  bade  it  keep  them  fathoms  deep. 

Till  he  retumd  again. 

And  still  when  seven  years  are  o'er. 

Is  heard  the  jarring  sound; 
When  slowly  opes  the  charmed  dooi 

Of  the  chamber  underground. 

And  some  within  the  chamber  door 

Have  cast  a  curious  eye; 
But  none  dare  tell,  for  the  spirits  in  hell. 

The  fearful  sights  they  spy. 

When  Soulis  thought  on  his  merry  men  now, 

A  woeful  wight  was  he; 
Says, — '  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I  will  not  repinel 
086  But  Branxholme's  heir  shall  die.' 


Says — ^  What  would  you  do,  young  Branzholmey 
Gin  ye  had  me,  as  I  have  theeP 

*  I  would  take  you  to  the  good  greenwood. 

And  gar  your  ain  hand  wale  the  tree.' 

'  Now  shall  thine  ain  hand  wale  the  tree, 

For  all  thy  mirth  and  meikle  pride; 
And  May  shall  chuse,  if  my  love  she  refuse^ 

A  scrog  bush  thee  beside.' 

They  carried  him  to  the  good  greenwood. 

Where  the  green  pines  grew  in  a  row; 
And  they  heard  the  cry,  from  the  branches  high, 

Of  the  hungry  carrion  crow. 

They  carried  him  on  from  tree  to  tree, 
Tlie  spiry  boughs  below: 

*  Say,  shall  it  be  thine,  on  the  tigering  pine, 

To  feed  the  hooded  crow?* 

*  The  fir-tops  fall  by  Branxholme  wall. 

When  the  night  blast  stirs  the  tree. 
And  it  shall  not  be  mine  to  die  on  the  pine 
I  loved  in  infancie.' 

Young  Branxholme  tumd  him,  and  oft  lookt  back, 

And  aye  he  past  from  tree  to  tree; 
Toung  Branxholme  peept,  and  puirly  spake, 

^  O  sic  a  death  is  no  for  me!' 

And  next  they  past  the  aspen  gray. 

Its  leaves  were  rustling  moumfuUie; 
'  Now,  chuse  thee,  chuse  thee,  Branxholme  gay, 

Say,  wilt  thou  never  chuse  the  tree?* 

*  More  dear  to  me  is  the  aspen  gray. 

More  dear  than  any  other  tree; 
For  beneath  the  shade  that  its  branches  made, 
Have  past  the  vows  of  my  k>ve  and  me.' 

Toung  Branxholme  peept,  and  puirly  spake^ 

Until  he  did  his  ain  men  see, 
With  witches  hazel  in  each  steel  cap. 

In  scorn  of  Soulis'  grammarye; 
rhen  shoulder  height  for  glee  he  lap, 

^  Methinks  I  spy  a  coming  tree!' 

'  Ave,  many,  many  come,  but  few  return,' 
Quo'  Soulis^  the  lord  of  grammarye;  687 
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*  No  warrior's  hand  in  fair  Scotland 

Shall  ever  dint  a  wound  on  me.' 

*  Now,  bj  my  sooth,'  quo'  bauld  Walter, 

*  If  that  be  true  we  soon  shall  see.' 
His  bent  bow  he  drew,  and  the  arrow  was  true^ 
But  neyer  a  wound  or  scar  had  he. 

Then  up  bespake  him  true  Thomas, 

He  was  the  lord  of  Ersjltoun: 
^  The  wizard's  spell  no  steel  can  quell, 

TlU  once  your  lances  bear  him  down.' 

They  bore  him  down  with  lances  bright, 
But  never  a  wound  or  scar  had  he; 

With  hempen  bands  they  bound  him  tight, 
Both  hands  and  feet  on  the  Nine-stane  lee. 

That  wizard  accurst,  the  bands  he  burst; 

They  moulderd  at  his  magic  spell; 
And  neck  and  heel,  in  the  forged  steel, 

They  bound  him  against  the  charms  of  helL 

That  wizard  accurst,  the  bands  he  burst. 
No  forged  steel  his  charms  could  bide; 

Then  up  bespake  him  true  Thomas, 
^  Well  bind  him  yet,  whatever  betide.' 

The  black  spae-book  from  his  breast  he  took, 
Impresst  with  many  a  warlock  spell; 

And  the  book  it  was  wrote  by  Michael  Scott, 
Who  held  in  awe  the  fiends  of  hell. 

They  buried  it  deep,  where  his  bones  they  sleep, 
That  mortal  man  might  never  it  see; 

But  Thomas  did  save  it  from  the  grave, 
When  he  returned  from  Faerie. 

The  black  spae-book  from  his. breast  he  took. 
And  tumd  the  leaves  with  curious  hand; 

No  ropes,  did  he  find,  the  wizard  could  bind. 
But  threefold  ropes  of  sifted  sand. 

They  sifted  the  sand  from  the  Nine-stane  bum, 
^d  shaped  the  ropes  so  curiouslie; 

But  the  ropes  would  neither  twist  nor  twine. 
For  Thomas  true  and  his  gramarye. 

The  black  spae-book  from  his  breast  he  took, 
033  And  again  he  turned  it  with  his  hand; 
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And  ha  bade  each  lad  of  Teviot  odd 
The  barley  chaff  to  the  sifted  sand. 

The  bari^  chaff  to  the  sifted  sand 

They  added  stilt  by  handfulU  nines 
But  Sedc^)  sly  unseen  was  by, 

And  the  ropes  would  neither  twist  nor  twine 

And  still  berade  the  Nine-stane  bum, 

Bibbed  like  the  sand  at  mark  of  sea, 
The  ropes,  that  would  not  twist  nor  turn. 

Shaped  of  the  sifted  sand  you  sea 
The  htaA  apae-book  true  Tliomas  be  took; 

Agwn  its  magic  leaves  he  spread; 
And  he  found  that  to  quell  the  powerful  spell. 

The  wizard  must  be  boiled  in  lead. 

On  a  drde  of  stones  th^  placed  the  po^ 
On  a  circle  of  stones  but  barely  nine} 

They  heated  it  red  and  fiery  hot, 

"nil  the  bnmisbt  brass  did  glimmer  and  shine. 

They  rolld  him  up  in  a  sheet  of  lead, 

A  sheet  of  lead  for  a  funeral  pall; 
They  plunged  him  in  the  cauldron  red, 

^d  melted  him,  lead,  and  bones  and  alL 

At  the  Skelf-hitl,  the  cauldron  still, 

The  men  of  Liddesdale  can  show; 
And  on  the  spot,  where  they  boild  the  pot. 

The  spreat  and  the  deer-hair  ne'er  ibaH  grow. 
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HE  eiry  blood-liound  howled  by  night, 
Tlie  strearaerB  flaunted  red. 

Till  broken  slreaks  of  flaky  light 
O'er  Keeldar's  moantains  spread. 
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Hie  lady  sighed  ob  Keeldar  rose: 

'  Come  teU  me,  dear  lore  mine, 
Go  you  to  hunt  where  Keeldar  flows, 

Or  oil  the  banka  of  TyneP 

<  The  heath-bell  blows  where  Keeldar  flows, 

By  Tynethe  primrose  pBle; 
But  now  nc  ride  on  the  Scottish  dde, 
To  hont  in  Liddeadale.' 

'  Gin  yon  will  ride  on  the  Scottish  aide, 

Sore  mast  tliy  Hnrgaret  monm; 
For  Sonlia  abhorred  is  Liyddell's  Lord, 

And  I  fear  youll  ne'er  retnm. 

Hifi  axe  he  bears,  it  haclu  and  tears; 

"Tis  formod  of  an  earth-fast  flint; 
Ko  armoor  of  knight,  though  ever  so  wight, 

Can  bear  its  deadly  dint. 

No  danger  he  fesrs,  for  a  diarmed  sword  he  wears. 

Of  adderstone  the  hilt; 
No  f  ynedolc  ksiglit  iiad  ever  aadi  might 

But  liis  lieart-blood  was  spilt.' 

'  Li  my  plume  is  seen  the  holly  green, 

With  the  leaves  of  the  rowan  tree; 
And  Tny  Casque  of  aand,  by  a  mermaid'a  hand, 

Was  formed  beneath  the  sea. 

Then  Margaret,  dear,  have  then  no  fear; 

lliat  bodes  no  ill  to  me, 
nioogh  new  a  knight,  by  mortal  might. 

Could  match  his  gramarje.' — 

Then  forward  bonnd  both  horse  and  honnd, 

And  rattle  o'er  (he  vale; 
As  the  wintry  breeze,  through  leafless  trees. 

Drives  on  the  pattering  hail. 

Behind  their  course  the  RngHali  fells 

In  deepening  blue  retire; 
Till  soon  before  ihem  boldly  sweUa 

The  rnidr  of  dun  Redawira 

And  when  they  rescbt  the  Bedswire  high. 

Soft  beamed  the  rising  sun 
But  formless  shadan-a  seemed  to  fly 

Along  the  mnirland  dun.  ^ 


THE  COUT  OF  KEELDAR. 


And  when  he  reacht  the  Kedswire  high, 
Hia  bugle  Keeldor  blew; 

And  round  did  float,  with  clomorouB  note. 
And  Bcream,  the  hoarGe  curlew. 

The  next  blast  that  young  Keeldar  blew, 

The  wind  grew  deadly  stillj 
But  the  sleek  fern  with  iingerj  leaves, 

Waved  wildly  o'er  the  hill. 

The  third  bloat  that  young  Keeldar  blew. 

Still  atood  tlie  limber  fern; 
And  a  wee  mEin,  of  swarthy  hue, 

Up  started  by  a  cairn. 

His  russet  weeds  were  brown  as  heath 

That  clothes  the  upland  fell; 
And  the  hair  of  his  head  van  frizzly  red. 

As  the  purple  heather  bell, 

An  urchin,  clod  in  pricldes  red. 

Clung  cowering  to  his  arm; 
The  hounds  they  howld,  and  backward  fled, 

Ab  struck  by  Fairy  charm. 

'  Why  rises  high  the  slag-hounds'  cry, 
Where  atag-hound  ne'er  shoiJd  be? 

Why  wakes  that  horn  the  ailent  mom. 
Without  the  leave  of  me?' 

'  Brown  dwarf,  that  o'er  ilif.  mnirlanil  strnys. 

Thy  name  to  Kcoldw  U-li:'— 
'  The  Brown  Man  of  llait  Muln.  whu  Htuya 

Beneath  the  li(3)ihei:-l''.<U. 

'Tis  sweet,  b^/ 

To  live  in  ^ 
Anil  swoQt 

Fur,  Ear 
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And  onward,  onward,  hound  and  hone^ 
Toung  Keeldar'B  band  have  gone; 

And  soon  they  wheel,  in  rapid  ooune, 
Around  the  Keeldar  Stone. 

Green  verv^n  round  ita  bade  did  creep^ 

A  powerful  seed  that  boret 
And  ofi,  of  yore,  its  channels  dieep, 

Were  atauied  with  human  gore. 

And  stitl,  when  blood  drops,  clotted  thin, 

Hung  the  grey  moss  upoQ, 
The  spirit  murmors  from  within, 

And  shakes  the  rocking  Btmie;^ 

Around,  around  young  Eeetdar  wotmd, 
And  called,  in  scor^ul  tone, 

With  him  to  pass  the  barrier  ground. 
The  spirit  of  the  Stone. 

The  rude  crag  rockt;  '  I  come  fv  deMh, 

I  come  to  work  thy  woe!'— 
And  'twas  the  Brown  Man  (£lhe  Heatln 

That  murmured  from  below. 

But  onward,  onward  Keeldor  pas^ 

Swifl  as  the  winter  wind. 
When,  hovering  on  the  driyuig  Uast> 

The  snow-fii^B  fall  behind. 

They  past  the  muir  of  berries  blae, 

The  stone  cross  on  the  leei 
They  reacht  the  green,  the  bcnnie  ha», 

Beneath  the  birchea  tree. 

fHiis  is  the  bonnie  brae,  the  greeny 

Yet  sacred  to  the  brave. 
Where,  still,  of  ancient  ehe,  ia  seea 

Gigantic  Keeldar's  grave. 

The  lonely  shepherd  loves  tonikA 
The  daisy  springing  fair,  ■ 
"here  weeps  tlie  birch  of  sOnv  bark, 
WUh  long  (     levelled  h^.    ' 

is  I  Lnd  coiAd  Ib  gfmA 
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All  1  ne'er  before  in  Border  fend 

Was  seen  so  dire  a  fray! 
Through  glittering  lances  Kecldar  hewed 

A  red  coree-paven  way. 

His  helmet,  formed  of  merntaid  sood. 

No  leth^  brand  could  dint; 
No  other  arms  coutd  e'er  withstand 

The  axe  of  earth-fast  flint. 

Iq  Keeldar's  plume  the  holly  green 

And  rowan  leaves  nod  on, 
And  vain  Lord  Soulis'  sword  was  seen. 

Though  the  hilt  was  adderstone. 

Thea  up  the  Wee  Brown  Slan  he  rose, 

By  Soulis  of  Liddesdale; — 
'  In  vain,'  he  said,  '  a  thousand  blows 

Assail  the  charmed  mail; 

In  vain  by  land  your  arrows  glide, 
In  vain  your  falctiions  gteem — 

No  spell  can  stay  tlie  living  tidi\ 
Or  charm  tlie  rushing  etreain.' 


Andn 
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Each  in  liia  hunter's  garb  arrayed, 

Each  holds  Ids  bugle  horn; 
Their  keen  bounds  at  tbdr  feet  are  laid, 

That  ne'er  shall  wake  the  morn. 
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THE  UERHAID. 

Bat  softer  floating  o'er  the  deep. 

The  MermBid's  sweet  sea-socrthing  U7, 

Tliat  charmed  the  dancing  waves  to  daep, 
Before  the  bark  of  Colonsay. 

Aloft  the  pnrple  pennons  wave, 

A^  parting  ga;  from  Crinan's  shore, 

From  Morven'e  wars  the  seamen  brave 
Thdr  gallant  chieftun  homeward  bore. 

In  Tenth's  gay  bloom,  the  brave  Macphail 
Still  blamed  the  Ungering  bark's  delay ; 

For  her  he  chid  the  fla;^ng  sail. 
The  lovely  maid  of  Colonsay. 

And  '  raise,'  he  cried, '  the  song  of  love. 
The  m^den  aung  with  tearful  smile. 

When  first,  o'er  Jura's  hilla  to  rove, 
We  left  afar  the  lonely  isle  I 

"  When  on  this  ring  of  ruby  red 

Shall  die,"  she  said,  "  the  crimson  hue. 

Enow  that  thy  fuvourito  fair  is  dead. 
Or  proves  to  thee  and  love  ontrue."'  - 

Now,  lightly  poised,  the  rising  oar 
Disperses  wide  the  foamy  spray. 

And,  echoing  far  o'er  Crinon'a  shore, 
Resounds  the  song  of  Colonsay. 

'  Softly  blow,  thou  western  breese, 
Softly  rustle  through  the  aaill 

Soothe  to  rest  the  furrowy  eeas. 

Before  my  love,  sweet  weBt«m  galel 

Where  the  wave  is  tinged  with  rod, 
And  the  russet  sea-leaves  grow. 

Mariners,  with  prudent  dread, 
Shua  the  shelving  reefs  below. 

As  you  puss  tlirough  Jura's  sound. 
Bend  your  course  by  Scarba's  shore; 

Shun,  0  shun,  the  gulf  profound. 
Where  Corrivrekm's  surges  roarl 

(roia  that  unbottomed  deep^ 

With  wrinkled  form  and  wreathed  tnuu, 

BT  the  verge  (  i'  Scarba's  ete^ 

,^be  aea-snak      lave  Ids  mowy  mane. 
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Unwarp,  unwind  his  oozy  coils, 
Sea-green  sislerfl  of  the  main. 

And,  in  the  gulf  where  ocean  boils. 

The  unwitiMy  wallowing  monster  chain. 

Softly  blow,  thou  western  breeze. 
Softly  rustle  through  the  Eaill 

Soothe  to  rest  the  furrowed  seas. 
Before  my  love,  sweet  western  gale  I' 

Thus,  all  to  soothe  the  chieftain's  woe, 
Far  from  the  maid  he  loved  so  dear. 

The  song  arose,  so  soft  and  alow. 
He  seemed  her  parting  sigh  to  hear. 

The  lonely  declc  he  paces  o'er, 

Impatient  for  the  rising  day. 
And  still  from  Crinan's  moonlight  shore, 

He  turns  his  eyes  to  Colonsay. 

The  moonbeams  crisp  the  curling  sur^. 
That  streaks  with  foam  the  ocean  green; 

While  forward  still  the  rowers  urge 
Their  course,  a  female  fonn  waa  seen. 

Tliat  sea-maid's  form,  of  pearly  light, 
Was  whiter  than  the  downy  spray. 

And  round  her  faosum  heaving  liright 
Her  glossy  yellow  riagleta  pliyr. 


THE  HERHAnX 

In  Sreamj  mood  redmea  he  long. 
Nor  dwea  Ub  tranced  eyes  oncloee, 

Till,  wBrbling  wild,  the  Bea-maid's  song 
Far  in  the  erjttal  cavem  rose; 

Soft  aa  that  harp's  unseen  contronl. 
In  morning  dreams  which  lovers  hear. 

Whose  strsiiu  steal  sweetly  o'er  the  soul, 
But  never  reach  the  waking  ear. 

As  Banbeams  through  the  tepid  air. 

When  clouds  dissolve  the  dews  nnseen, 
Smile  on  the  flowcra  that  bloom  more  fait, 

And  fields  that  glow  with  livelier  greenj 

So  melting  soft  the  music  foil; 

It  seemed  to  soothe  the  fluttering  spray — 
*  Say,  heardst  thou  not  these  wild  notes  swell  ? 

Ah!  'lis  the  song  of  ColoDsay.' 

Like  one  that  from  a  fearful  dream 
Awakes,  the  morning  Ught  to  view. 

And  jojs  to  see  the  purple  beam, 
Yet  fears  to  find  the  vision  true, 

e  heard  that  strain,  so  wildly  sweet. 

Which  bade  his  torpid  languor  Hy; 

He  feared  some  spell  had  bound  his  feet. 

And  hardly  dared  his  limbs  to  try. 

'  This  yellow  sand,  this  sparry  cave, 
Shall  bend  thy  soul  to  beauty's  sway; 

Canst  thou  the  maiden  of  the  wave 
Compare  to  her  of  Colonsay  ?' 

I  Boused  by  that  voice  of  silver  sound, 

I       From  the  paved  fioor  he  lightly  sprung, 

L  And  glancing  wild  his  eyes  around 

Where  the  fair  nymph  her  tresses  wrung; 


0  form  he  saw  of  mortal  mould; 
It  Bbone  like  ocean's  snowy  foam; 
teriagleta  waved  in  living  g 
^^—' — IP  crystal,  pearl  the  comb. 
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Like  mnnc  &om  the  greenwood  tree. 
Again  she  raised  the  melting  hjt^ 

'  Fair  warrior,  wilt  thoa  dwell  with  me, 
And  leave  the  Maid  of  Cohwaay? 

Fair  u  the  cfTStal  hsll  for  me^ 
With  rabies  and  with  emeraUa  sett 

And  Bweet  the  mnac  of  the  sea 

Shall  nng,  when  we  for  lore  are  met. 

How  sweet  to  dance  with  gliding  feet 

Akmg  the  level  tide  bo  green; 
B«aponuve  to  the  cadence  sweet 

That  breathes  along  the  moonlight  soenel 

And  aoft  the  mnaic  of  the  main 
Ringff  from  the  motler  tcMtoise-shdl; 

While  moonbeams  o'er  the  watery  plain 
Seem  trembling  in  he  6tftil  swelt 

How  sweet,  when  billows  heave  tlieir  head, 
And  shake  their  snowj  crests  on  high, 

Serene  in  Ocean's  sapphire  bed 
Beneath  the  tombUog  surge  to  He; 

To  trace,  with  tranquil  step,  the  deep^ 
Where  peariy  dn^  of  fraaen  daw 

Id  concave  shells  unconscious  sleep, 
Or  shine  with  lustre,  silvery  bluel 

Then  all  tite  stimmer  sna,  from  I'ht, 
Pour  through  the  wave  n  suiVr  my} 

While  diamonds,  in  a  bower  uf  n| 
At  eve  shall  shed  a  b 


THE  MERMAID. 

If  I,  beneath  thy  Bparry  cave, 

Should  in  thy  snowy  arms  recUne, 

Inconstant  as  the  restless  wave, 

My  heart  wonld  grow  as  cold  as  thine.' 

As  cygnet  down,  proud  Bwclled  her  breast, 
Her  eye  confessed  the  pearly  tear: 

His  hand  she  to  her  bosom  presat,-^ 
'  la  there  no  heart  for  rapture  here? 

These  limbs,  sprung  from  the  lacid  ses, 
Does  no  warm  blood  their  currents  fljl; 

No  heart-pulse  riot,  wild  and  free, 
To  joy,  to  love's  delirious  thrill?' 

<  Though  all  the  splendour  of  the  sea 
Around  thy  faultless  beauty  shiue, 

That  heart,  Uiat  riots  wild  and  free. 
Can  bold  no  sympathy  with  mine. 

These  sparkling  eyes,  ao  wild  and  gay, 
They  swim  not  in  the  light  of  love: 

The  beauteous  Maid  of  Colonsay, 
Her  eyes  are  milder  than  the  dovel 

Bven  now,  within  the  lonely  isle. 
Her  eyes  are  dim  with  tears  for  me; 

And  canst  thon  think  that  siren  smile 
Can  lore  my  soul  to  dwell  with  theeP 

An  ooiy  film  her  limbs  o'erspread, 
Unfolds  in  length  her  scaly  trun; 

tossed  in  proud  disdain  her  head. 
And  lashed  with  webbed  fin  the  main. 

Dwell  here  alone!'  the  Mermaid  cried. 

V  far  off  the  sea-nymphs  play; 
The  prison  •wall,  the  azure  tide, 
Shkll  bar  thy  steps  from  Colonsay. 

Whene'er,  like  Ocean's  scaly  brood, 
I  cleave  witl  rapid  fin  the  wave. 

Far  from  the  d  'hter  of  the  flood, 
Conced  thee         is  coral  cave. 


i>W 
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She  Bed;  around  the  ciyBtal  cave 
The  rolling  waves  resume  their  road; 

On  the  broad  portal  idl^  rave, 
But  eater  not  the  nymph's  abode. 

And  manj  a  weary  night  went  by. 

Ad  In  Uie  lonely  eave  he  lay; 
And  many  a  sun  rolled  through  the  Ay, 

And  ponred  its  beams  on  Colonaay. 

And  oft  beneath  the  silver  moon. 
He  heard  afar  the  Mermaid  sing; 

And  oft  to  many  »  meting  tune. 

The  Bhell-formcd  lyrea  of  ocean  ring. 

And  when  the  moon  went  down  the  sky. 
Still  rose,  in  dreams,  his  native  plain, 

And  oft  he  thought  his  love  was  by, 

And  charmed  him  with  some  tender  stnun; 

And  heart-sick,  oft  he  waked  to  weep, 
When  ceased  that  voice  of  silver  sound, 

And  thought  to  plnnge  him  in  the  deep 
That  walled  hie  OTStal  cavern  round. 

But  still  the  ring,  of  ruby  red, 

Retained  its  vivid  crimson  hnej 
And  each  despairing  accent  fled. 

To  find  his  gentle  love  ao  tru*. . 

When  seven  long  lonely  mcmtha  wem  gone,'. 

The  MemiEiid  to  hie  cavern  came, 
No  more  mis-ahapen  from  the  zone; 

But  like  a  maid  of  mortal  frame. 


'  O  give  to  me  that  ruby  ring, 
lliat  on  thy  tinker  glances  gay. 

And  thou  sh^I  b^nr  tli*i  A[.  n.tiski  aivg 

The  Bung  lii'--  '     .   ■  .i  >  .  linrjy.' 

'This  ruby  rir  ._.v.,, 

Shall  on  tLj  ,.1!- j  ^^^ 

If  fhim  wilt  b.uv.  . 
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'  Then  bear  me  swift  along  the  mam. 

The  lonely  isle  again  to  see; 
And  when  I  here  return  again, 

I  plight  my  faith  to  dwell  with  thee.' 
An  oozy  film  her  limbs  o'erspread. 

While  slow  unfolds  her  scaly  train; 
With  gluey  fangs  her  hands  were  clad; 

She  lashed  with  wcbb€d  fin  the  main. 
He  grasps  the  Mermaid's  scaly  sides. 

As  with  broad  fin  she  oars  her  way; 
Beneath  the  silent  moon  she  glides, 

That  sweetly  sleeps  on  Colonsi^. 
Frond  swells  her  heart  1  she  deems  at  lost 

To  lure  him  with  her  silver  tongue, 
And,  as  the  shelving  rocks  she  past, 

She  raised  her  voice  and  sweetly  sung. 
In  softer,  sweeter  strains  she  sung, 

Slow  gliding  o'er  the  moonlight  bay. 
When  light  to  land  the  chieftain  sprung. 

To  hail  the  Maid  of  Colonsay. 
O  sad  the  Mermaid's  gay  notes  fell. 

And  sadly  sink  remote  at  sea! 
So  sadly  mourns  the  writhed  shell 

Of  Jura's  shore,  its  parent  sea. 
And  ever  as  the  year  returns, 

Thecharm  bouudsa  lorsknowtheday;  (" 
For  sadly  still  the  Mermaid  mourn 

The  lovely  Ch  ef  of  Colon  ay 
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MAY  OF  THE  MOBIL  GLEN. 

It  is  of  ane  May,  and  ane  lovely  May, 
That  dwelt  in  the  Moril  Glen, 

Tbe  fairest  flower  of  mortal  frame, 
But  a  devil  amoDgst  the  men ; 

For  nine  of  iLem  sticket  tbemselrea  for  love. 

And  ten  loupcd  in  the  main. 
And  seven -on  d-thretty  brake  their  hearts, 

And  never  loved  women  again  i 

For  ilk  ane  trowit  she  was  in  love. 

And  ran  wodde  for  a  while — 
There  was  siccan  language  in  every  look. 

And  a  speire  in  every  smile. 

And  ahe  had  seventy  scores  of  ewes, 

That  blett  o'er  dale  and  down. 
On  the  bonnie  braid  lands  of  the  Moril  Glen, 

And  these  were  all  her  own  j 

And  she  had  stotts,  and  etrudy  steers. 

And  blithsome  kids  enen, 
That  danced  as  light  aa  gloaining  flies 

Ont  through  the  falling  dew. 

And  this  May  she  had  a  snow-white  bull, 
The  dread  of  the  bail  coiintrye. 

And  three-and-thretly  good  milk  kye, 
To  bear  him  componye  j 

And  she  had  geese  and  goelings  too, 

And  ganders  of  muckil  din, 
And  peacocks,  with  their  gaudy  trains. 

And  hearts  of  pride  within ; 

And  ahe  had  cocks  with  curled  kaims. 
And  hens,  full  crouse  and  glad, 

That  chanted  in  her  own  stack-yard, 
And  CBckillit  and  Uud  like  mad  j 

But  where  her  minnie  gat  all  that  gear 

And  all  that  lordly  trim, 
The  Lord  in  Heaven  he  knew  full  wel^ 

But  nobobj  knew  bnt  him  j 

Por  she  never  yielded  to  mortal  man, 
"'n  prince,  nor  yet  to  king— 

ver  was  given  in  holy  church, 
"edded  with  ane  ring. 


MAY  OF  THE  MORIL  GLEN. 

So  all  men  wist,  and  all  men  said ; 

But  the  tale  was  in  sore  mistime. 
For  a  maiden  she  could  hardly  be. 

With  a  (laughter  in  beauty^s  prime. 

But  this  bonny  May,  she  never  knew 

A  father's  kindly  claim; 
She  never  was  bless' d  in  holy  chnrch. 

Nor  christen'd  iu  holy  name. 

But  there  she  lived  an  earthly  flower 

Of  beauty  so  supreme. 
Some  fear*d  she  was  of  the  mermaid's  broo<l. 

Come  out  of  the  salt  sea  faeme. 

Some  said  she  was  found  in  a  fauy  ring. 

And  born  of  the  fairy  queen ; 
For  there  was  a  rainbow  behind  the  moon 

That  night  she  first  was  seen. 

Some  Siud  her  mother  was  a  witch. 

Come  frae  ane  far  country  ; 
Or  a  princess  loved  by  a  weird  warlock 

In  a  land  beyond  the  sea  I 

O,  there  are  doings  here  below 

Th&t  mortal  ue  er  should  ken  j 
For  there  are  things  in  this  fair  world 

Beyond  the  naca  of  men. 

Ae  thing  most  Bm«  and  certun  wu — 

For  toe  bedesmen  told  it  me — 
That  the  knight  who  coft  the  Moril  Olen 

Ne'er  spoke  b  word  hut  three. 

And  the  masons  who  biggit  that  wild  ha  honse 

Ne'er  spoke  word  good  nor  ill ; 
They  came  like  a  dream,  and  pass'dsway 

Like  shadows  o'er  the  hill. 

They  came  like  a  dream,  and  pass'd  away 

Whither  no  man  ooold  tell  j 
But  they  ate  their  bread  like  Chrntion  men. 

And  drank  of  tb'  cryxlal  well. 

And  wbenevCT  man  aaid  word  tntliem, 

Tl.pv  ,lavM  »l..-if  ™.-.-h  r..ll  V-.., . 
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And  the  ]ad.j  came— and  there  ahe  'bade 

For  mony  a  lonely  day  ; 
But  vbether  she  bred  her  bairn  to  God — 

To  read  but  and  to  pray — 

There  naa  no  man  wist,  thou^  all  men  gness'd. 

And  ffuess'd  with  fear  and  dread ; 
But  o  she  erew  ane  viran  rose, 

To  seemly  womanheid  1 

And  no  man  could  look  on  her  &ce, 

And  eyne  that  beam'd  so  clear, 
But  felt  a  stang  gang  through  hia  heart. 

Far  sharper  than  a  spea^ 

It  was  not  like  ane  prodde  or  pang 

That  strength  coold  overwin, 
liut  like  ane  red  hot  gaud  of  iron 

ReEking  hia  heart  withm. 

So  that  around  the  Horil  Gleo 

Our  biare  youne  men  did  lie. 
With  limbs  as  lydder,  and  as  lythci 

As  duddii  hong  out  to  dry. 

And  aye  the  t^an  ran  down  in  streama 

Ower  cheeks  right  woe-b^one ; 
And  aye  th^  ga^ed,  and  they  gratte. 

And  thus  made  piteous  moan ; — 

"  Alake  that  I  had  ever  been  bom. 

Or  dandelit  on  the  knee  j 
Or  rockit  in  ane  cradle  bed, 

Beueath  a  mother's  e'a ! 

■■  O !  bad  I  died  before  my  cheek 

To  wootan's  breast  had  lain. 
Then  had  I  tn'er  fbr  woman's  love 

Eudnred  Au  boming  pain  I 

"  For  kM  » like  the  fiery  flame 

Thit  qmvera  throvf^  the  ram. 
And  loven  like  (be  pang  of  death 

That  ^Hta  the  heart  m  twain. 

'■  K I  had  lani  earthly  thfaig, 
Of  tuOAf  blitbeaoineiKss, 
it  Wn  turn  h^onA  agah^ 
>teliMtmflMt%bliaa. 
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*'  But  I  hare  loved  one  freakbh  f&y 

Of  frownrdneBe  and  sin, 
With  heavenly  beauty  on  the  face. 

And  heart  of  Gtone  within. 

"O,  for  the  gloaming  <:alm  of  death 

To  close  my  mortal  day — 
Tlie  last  benighting  heave  of  breath. 

That  renda  the  soul  away  1" 

But  word's  gone  east,  and  word's  gone  west, 

'Mong  high  and  low  degree, 
Quhile  it  went  to  the  king  upon  the  throne. 

And  ane  wortliful  man  was  he. — 

"  What !"  said  the  king,  "  and  shall  we  sit 

In  sackcloth  mourning  aad, 
Quhille  all  mine  lieges  of  the  land 

For  Due  young  quean  run  mad? 

"  Go  saddle  me  my  milk-white  steed. 

Of  true  Megaira  brode ; 
I  will  go  and  see  this  wondrous  dame, 

And  prove  her  by  the  rode. 

'■  And  if  I  find  her  Elfin  queen, 

Or  thing  of  fairy  kind, 
I  will  bum  her  into  ashes  small. 

And  sift  them  00  the  wind  1" 

The  king  had  chosen  fourscore  knights 

All  busked  gallantlye. 
And  be  is  away  to  the  Moril  Glen, 

As  fasi  ss  be  can  irtu. 

And  whon  bo  muno  to  the  Mutil  Glcn^ 
Av  iitoniinii:  fnir  and  dear, 

TM.  U->.-2y  fti.iv  .r,  |,oreob*cl  red« 
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A  golden  comb  with  diamonds  bright, 

Her  seemly  virgin  crown; 
Shone  like  the  new  moon's  lady  ligbt 

O'er  cloud  ol'  amber  brown. 

The  lightning  tbat  sbot  from  her  eyne^ 

Flicker'd  like  elfin  brand  j 
It  was  sharper  nor  the  aborpest  epear 

In  all  Norihutnberknd. 

The  hawk  that  on  her  bridle  arm 

Oulepread  its  pintona  blue, 
To  keep  bim  ate&dy  on  the  perch 

As  bis  loved  mistress  flew. 

Although  bis  een  shone  like  the  glenin, 

Upon  ane  sable  sea, 
Ytit  to  the  twain  tliat  o'er  them  bcaou'd. 

Compared  they  could  not  be. 

Like  carry  ower  the  morning  nun 

That  abimmers  to  tho  wind, 
So  flew  her  locks  upon  the  gale, 

And  slrenm'd  afar  behind. 

The  king  he  wheel'd  him  round  about, 

A(id  calletb  to  his  men, 
"  Yonder  she  comes,  this  wierdly  wileh, 

The  spirit  of  the  glen  ! 

"  Come  rank  your  master  np  behind, 

This  serpent  to  belay ; 
I'll  let  you  hear  me  put  her  down 

In  grand  polemic  way." 

Swift  came  the  maid  ower  strath  and  stron— 

Mae  dantonit  dame  was  she — 
Until  the  king  her  path  withstood, 

In  might  and  majestye, 

^''  The  virgin  cast  on  him  a  look, 
With  gay  and  graceful  air, 
As  on  Bome  thing  below  her  note. 
That  ought  not  to  have  been  there. 

The  king,  whose  belt  was  like  to  burst, 
W71.1.  — ticheB  most  divine, 

I  throbbing  of  the  h«ut, 
If  «f  theqniie. 
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The  deer  was  slain ;  the  royal  train 

Then  closed  the  rirgin  round. 
And  then  her  fair  and  hly  hands 

Behind  her  hack  were  bound. 

But  who  should  bind  her  winsome  feet  f 

That  bred  such  strife  and  paiu, 
That  sixteen  brave  and  belted  knighU 

Lay  gasping  on  the  plain. 

And  when  she  came  before  the  king, 

Ane  ireful  carle  was  he  ; 
Saith  he,   ''  Dame,  you  must  be  my  love. 

Or  burn  beneath  ane  tree. 

"  For  I  am  so  sore  in  love  with  Ihee, 

I  cannot  go  nor  stand  ; 
And  thinks  thou  nothing  to  put  down 

The  king  of  fair  Scotland?" 

"  No,  I  can  ne'er  be  love  to  thee, 
Nor  any  lord  thou  hast ; 

u  are  married  men  each  o 
And  I  a  maiden  chaste. 

"  But  here  I  promise,  and  I  v 

By  Scotland's  king  a 
Who  first  a  widower  shall  prove, 

Shall  claim  me  as  his  o      " 

The  king  had  mounted  his  milk-white  sfeeil,— 

One  wordJje  said  not  more, — 
And  he  is  away  from  the  Monl  Glen, 
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Bat  there  was  never  such  dool  and  pain 

In  any  land  befel: 
For  there  is  wickedness  in  man, 

That  grieveth  me  to  tell. 

There  was  one  eje,  and  one  alone^ 
Beheld  the  deeds  were  done; 

But  the  loyelj  queen  of  Fair  Scotland 
Ne'er  saw  the  morning  sun; 

And  seventj-seven  wedded  dames* 

As  fair  as  e'er  were  bom. 
The  very  pride  of  all  the  land, 

Were  dead  before  the  mom 

Then  there  was  nought  but  mourning  weeds. 

And  sorrow  and  dismay; 
While  burial  met  with  burial  still* 

And  jostled  by  the  way. 

And  graves  were  howkit  in  green  kirkyardd^ 

And  howkit  deep  and  wide; 
While  bedlars  swarfit  for  very  toil, 

The  comely,  corps  to  hide. 

The  graves,  with  their  unseemly  jaw0> 

Stood  gaping  day  and  night 
To  swallow  up  the  fair  and  young;-— 

It  was  ane  grievous  sight! 

And  the  bonnie  May  of  the  Moril  Glen 

Is  weeping  in  despair. 
For  she  saw  the  hills  of  fair  Scotland 

Could  be  her  home  nae  mair. 

Then  there  were  chariots  came  o'er  nighty 

As  silent  and  as  soon 
As  shadow  of  ane  little  cloud  • 

In  the  wan  light  of  the  moon. 

Some  said  they  came  out  of  the  rock. 

And  some  out  of  the  sea; 
And  some  said  they  were  sent  firom  heU* 

To  bring  that  fair  ladye. 

When  the  day  sky  b^an  to  frame 

The  grizly  eastern  fell, 
And  the  little  wee  bat  was  bound  to  seek 
QQ^  His  dark  and  eery  oelL 
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The  fairest  flower  of  mortal  frame 

Pass'd  from  the  Moril  Olen; 
And  ne'er  may  such  a  deadly  eye 

Shine  amongst  Christian  men! 

In  seven  chariots,  gilded  bright. 

The  train  went  o'er  the  fell. 
All  wrapt  within  a  shower  of  hailf 

Whither  no  man  could  tell; 

But  there  was  a  ship  in  the  Firth  of  Fortii, 

The  like  ne'er  sail'd  the  faeme. 
For  no  man  of  her  country  knew 

Her  colours  or  her  name. 

Her  mast  was  made  of  beaten  gold, 

Her  sails  of  the  silken  twine. 
And  a  thousand  pennons  stream'd  behind. 

And  trembled  o'er  the  brine. 

As  she  lay  mirror'd  in  the  main, 

It  was  a  comely  view, 
So  many  rainbows  round  her  play'd 

With  every  breeze  that  blew. 

And  the  hailstone  shroud  it  rattled  loud. 

Right  over  ford  and  fen. 
And  swathed  the  flower  of  the  Moril  Glen 

From  eyes  of  sinful  men. 

And  the  hailstone  shroud  it  wheel'd  and  row'd. 

As  wan  as  death  unshriven. 
Like  dead  doth  of  an  angel  grim, 

Or  winding  sheet  of  heaven. 

It  was  a  fearsome  sight  to  see 

Toil  through  the  morning  gray. 
And  whenever  it  reached  the  comely  ship. 

She  set  sail  and  away. 

She  set  her  sail  before  the  gale. 

As  it  began  to  sing. 
And  she  heaved  and  rocked  down  the  tide, 

Unlike  an  earthly  thing. 

The  dolphins  fled  out  of  her  way 

Into  the  creeks  of  fife. 
And  the  blackguard '^seals  they  yowlit  for  dread. 

And  swam  for  death  and  life. 
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When  Gondoline  roam'd  ilong  the  shore, 

A  maiden  Aill  fair  to  the  sight ; 
Though  love  had  made  hleak  the  rose  on  her  cheek. 

And  tum'd  it  to  deadly  white. 

Her  thoughts  they  were  drear,  and  the  silent  tear 

It  filled  her  faint  blue  eye, 
As  oft  she  heard,  in  fancy  s  ear. 

Her  Bertrand's  dying  sigh. 

Her  Bertrand  was  the  bravest  youth 

Of  all  our  good  king's  men. 
And  he  was  gone  to  the  Holy  Land 

To  fight  the  Saracen. 

And  many  a  month  had  past  away. 

And  many  a  rolling  year. 
But  nothing  the  maid  from  Palestine 

Could  of  her  lover  hear. 

Full  oft  she  vainly  tried  to  pierce 

The  ocean's  misty  face  ; 
Full  oft  she  thought  her  lover's  bark 

She  on  the  wave  could  trace. 

And  every  n^ht  she  placed  a  light 

In  the  high  rock's  lonely  tower. 
To  guide  her  lover  to  the  land. 

Should  the  murky  tempest  lower. 

But  now  despair  had  seized  her  breast. 

And  sunken  in  her  eye  ; 
••  O  tell  me  but  if  Bertrand  live. 

And  I  in  peace  will  die.' 
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She  wander'd  o'er  the  lonely  shore. 

The  curlew  scream' d  above. 
She  heard  the  scream  with  a  sickening  heart. 

Much  boding  of  her  love. 

Tet  still  she  kept  her  lonely  way. 

And  this  was  all  her  cry, 
"  O  !  tell  me  but  if  Bertrand  live. 

And  I  in  peace  shall  die." 

And  now  she  came  to  a  horrible  rift, 

All  in  the  rock's  hard  side, 
A  bleaK  and  blasted  oak  o'erspread 
gg  The  cavern  yawning  wide. 
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And  pendant  from  its  dismal  top 
The  deadly  niehtshade  hmig ; 

The  hemlock  and  the  aconite 
Across  the  mouth  were  flmig. 

And  all  within  was  dark  and  drear, 

And  all  without  was  calm ; 
Tet  Gk)ndoline  enter'd,  her  soul  upheld 

By  some  deep-worldng  charm. 

And  as  she  enter'd  the  .cavern  ^de. 
The  moonbeam  eleamed  jpale. 

And  she  saw  a  snake  on  the  craggy  rock, 
It  clung  by  its  slimy  tail. 

Her  foot  it  slipt,  and  she  stood  aghast. 

She  trod  on  a  bloated  toad ; 
Tet,  still  upheld  by  the  secret  charm. 

She  kept  upon  her  road. 

And  now  upon  her  frozen  ear 

Mysterious  sounds  arose ; 
So,  on  the  mountain's  piny  top 

The  blustering  north  wind  blows. 

Then  furious  peals  of  laughter  loud 
Were  heara  with  thundering  sound. 

Till  they  died  away  in  soft  decay. 
Low  whispering  o'er  the  ground. 

Tet  still  the  maiden  onward  went, 

The  charm  yet  onward  led. 
Though  each  6ig  glaring  ball  of  sight 

Seem'd  bursting  from  her  head. 

But  now  a  pale  blue  light  she  saw, 

It  from  a  distance  came ; 
She  followed,  till  upon  her  sight 

Burst  full  a  flood  of  flame. 

She  stood  appaU'd ;  yet  still  the  charm 

Upheld  her  sinkW  soul ; 
Tet  eadi  bent  knee  &e  other  smote. 

And  each  wild  eye  did  roll. 

And  such  a  sight  as  she  saw  there 

No  mortal  saw  before. 
And  such  a  sisht  as  she  saw  there 

No  mortal  shall  see  more. 
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A  burning  cauldron  stood  in  the  midst 
The  flame  was  fierce  and  h]A;b« 

And  all  the  cave  so  wide  and  fong 
Was  plainly  seen  thereby. 

And  round  about  the  cauldron  stout 
Twelve  withered  witches  stood : 

Their  waists  were  bound  with  living  snakes. 
And  their  hair  was  stiff  with  blood. 

Their  hands  were  gory  too ;  and  red 
And  fiercely  flamed  their  eyes  ; 

And  they  were  muttering  indistinct 
Their  hellish  mysteries. 

And  suddenly  they  join'd  their  hands^ 

And  uttered  a  joyous  cry. 
And  round  about  the  cauldron  stout 

They  danced  right  merrily. 

And  now  they  stopt ;  and  each  prepared 

To  tell  what  she  had  done. 
Since  last  the  lady  of  the  night 

Her  waning  course  had  run. 

Behind  a  rock  stood  Gondoline, 
Thick  weeds  her  fiioe  did  veil. 

And  she  leaned  fearful  forwarder. 
To  hear  the  dreadful  tale. 

The  first  arose  s  she  said  she'd  seen 
Rare  sport  since  the  bUnd  cat  mew'd; 

She'd  been  to  sea  in  a  leaky  sieve. 
And  a  jovial  storm  had  brewed. 

She  call'd  around  the  winged  winds. 

And  rais'd  a  devilish  rout ; 
And  she  laught  so  loud,  the  peals  were  heard 

Full  fifteen  leagues  about. 

She  said  there  was  a  Httle  bark 

Upon  the  roaming  wave. 
And  there  was  a  woman  there  who'd  been 

To  see  her  husband's  grave. 

And  she  had  got  a  child  in  her  anus, 

It  was  her  only  child. 
And  oft  its  little  infimt  pranks 
670  Her  heavy  heart  bcgokd. 
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AjdcL  there  was  too  ia  that  same  oark, 

A  father  and  his  son ; 
The  lad  was  sickly,  and  the  sire 

Was  old  and  woe  hegone. 

And  when  the  tempest  waxed  strone. 

And  the  hark  could  no  more  it  'bide, 
She  said  it  was  jovial  fun  to  hear 

How  the  poor  devils  cried. 

The  mother  claspt  her  orphan  child 

Unto  her  breast  and  wept ; 
And  sweetly  folded  in  her  arms 

The  careless  baby  slept. 

And  she  told  how,  in  the  shape  of  the  wind» 

As  manfully  it  roar'd. 
She  twisted  her  hand  in  the  infant's  hair. 

And  threw  it  overboard. 

And  to  have  seen  the  mother's  pangs, 

'Twas  a  glorious  sight  to  see ; 
The  crew  could  scarcely  hold  her  down 

From  jumping  in  the  sea. 

The  ha^  held  a  lock  of  the  hair  in  her  h&nd 

And  it  was  soft  and  fair : 
It  must  have  been  a  lovely  child. 

To  have  had  such  lovely  hair. 

And  she  said  the  father  in  his  arms 

He  held  his  sickly  son. 
And  his  dying  throes  they  fast  arose. 

His  pains  were  nearly  done. 

And  she  throttled  the  youth  with  her  sinewy  hands. 

And  his  face  grew  deadly  blue ; 
And  the  father  he  tore  his  thin  gray  hair. 

And  kiss*d  the  livid  hue. 

And  then  she  told  how  she  bored  a  hole 

In  the  bark,  and  it  filled  away : 
And  'twas  rare  to  hear  how  some  did  swear. 

And  some  did  vow  and  pray. 

The  man  and  woman  they  soon  were  dead. 

The  sailors  thdr  strength  did  urge ; 
Bat  the  billows  that  beat  were  thdr  wmdingndieet^ 

And  the  wind  song  their  funeral  dirge.  ^^. 
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She  threw  the  infant's  hair  in  the  fire, 

The  red  flame  flamed  high. 
And  round  about  the  cauldron  stout 

They  danced  right  merrily. 

The  seeond  begim  :  She  said  she  had  done 
The  task  that  Queen  Hecat^  had  set  her ; 

And  that  the  devil,  the  father  of  evil, 
Hod  never  aecomplisht  a  better. 

She  said,  there  was  an  aged  woman. 

And  she  had  a  daughter  fair. 
Whose  evil  habits  fill'd  her  heart 

With  misery  and  care. 

The  daughter  had  a  paramour, 

A  wicked  man  was  he. 
And  oft  the  woman  him  against 

pid  murmur  grievously. 

And  the  hag  had  workt  the  daughter  up 

To  murder  her  old  mother. 
That  then  she  might  seize  on  all  her  goods. 

And  wanton  vrith  hei  lover. 

And  one  iiight  aa  the  old  woman 

Was  sick  and  ill  in  bed. 
And  pondering  solsly  on  the  life 

Her  wicked  daughter  led. 

She  heard  her  footstep  on  the  Soor, 
And  she  raised  her  pallid  head. 

And  she  saw  her  daughter,  with  a  knife. 
Approaching  to  her  bed. 

And  said.  My  child,  I'm  very  ill, 
I  have  not  long  to  live. 


Thy  a: 


I  may  forgive. 


And  the  murderess  bent  to  kiss  her  cheek, 
And  she  lifted  the  sharp  bright  knife. 

And  the  mother  saw  her  fell  inta&t. 
And  hard  site  begg'd  for  life. 

But  prayers  would  nothing  her  avail, 
And  she  scream'd  aloud  with  fear. 

Bat  the  house  was  lone,  and  the  piercing  si 
Could  reach  no  humaji  ear. 
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And  though  thnt  she  was  sick,  and  old. 
She  struggled  bard,  and  fought ; 

The  murderess  cut  three  fingers  through 
Ere  she  could  reach  her  throat. 

And  the  bag  she  held  the  fingers  up. 

The  akin  was  mangled  sore. 
And  they  all  agreed  a  nobler  deed 

Was  never  done  before. 

And  she  threw  tbe  fingers  in  the  fire, 

The  red  flame  flamed  high. 
And  round  about  the  cauldron  stout 

They  danced  right  merrily. 

The  third  arose  :  She  said  she'd  been 

To  holy  Palestine ; 
And  seen  more  blood  in  one  short  day 

Than  they  had  all  seen  in  nine. 

Now  Gondoline,  with  fearful  steps. 

Drew  nearer  to  the  flame. 
For  much  she  dreaded  now  to  hear 

Her  hapless  lover's  name. 

The  hag  related  then  the  sports 

Ofthat  eventful  day. 
When  on  the  well-contesled  field 

Pull  fifteen  thousand  lay. 


Ik' 


And  that  no  tongue  conld  truly  tell 
The  tricks  she  there  had  pUy*d. 

There  vu  a  gallant  featured  youth, 

Who  like  a  hero  fought ; 
He  kiss'd  a  hivcelet  on  his  wrist. 

And  every  danger  sought. 

And  in  a  vaaaal's  garb  disguised. 

Unto  the  knight  she  sues, 
And  tcUs  him  she  firom  Britain  oamn. 

And  brings  unwelcome  news. 

three  days  ere  she  had  emharkt 
'-  had  given  her  hand 
'thy  Thane :  and  thought 
in  Holy  Land. 
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And  to  hftve  teen  how  he  did  writhe 

When  this  her  Ule  >ke  told. 
It  would  have  made  a  wUard's  blood 

Withm  his  heart  mn  cold. 

Then  fierce  he  ipon'd  hia  warrior  steed. 

And  Boufdit  the  battle's  bed ; 
And  soon  M  mai^led  o'er  with  wonnds 

He  on  the  cold  turf  bled. 

And  from  hia  smoldng  corse  she  tore 

His  head,  half  clove  in  two. 
She  ceased,  and  from  beneath  her  garb 

The  bloody  trophy  drew. 

The  eyes  were  starting  from  their  socks, 
The  mouth  it  ghastly  grinn'd. 

And  there  was  a  gash  across  the  brow. 
The  scalp  wss  nearly  skinn'd. 

'Twaa  Bertrand's  head  I  With  «  terrible  ai 

The  maiden  eave  a  spring. 
And  from  her  ftarful  hiding  place 

She  fell  bto  the  ring. 
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She  plunged  in,  the  torrent  moan'd 
With  its  accuatom'd  sound. 

And  hollow  peala  of  laughter  loud 
Again  rebelloir'd  round. 

The  maid  was  seen  no  more. — But  oft 

Her  ghost  ia  known  to  glide, 
At  midnight's  silent,  solemn  hour. 

Along  the  ocean's  side. 


"^         mas  ^mm^  m  m^.s* 


THE  WITCH  OF  FIFE. 

"  It  feuis  me  mucldl  ye  liaif  seen 

Qahat  guid  maa  never  knen  ; 
It  fearU  me  mackil  ye  haif  been 

Quhare  the  gray  cock  never  crew. 

"  But  the  spell  may  crack,  and  the  brydel  breck. 

Then  sherpe  yer  werde  will  be  ; 
Ye  had  better  sleippe  in  yer  bed  at  hame, 

Wi'  yer  deire  litlil  bairnis  and  me." — 

"  Sit  doime,  sit  douoe,  my  leil  auld  man, 

Sit  donne,  and  listen  to  me ; 
I'll  gar  the  hayre  stand  on  yer  crown, 

And  the  cauld  sweit  blind  yer  e'e. 

"  But  tell  nae  wordia,  my  guid  auld  man. 

Tell  never  word  again  ; 
Or  deire  shall  be  ver  courtisye. 

And  driche  and  aair  yer  pain. 


"Thofirst  leet  I 

Quhan  all  wai 

We  saddled  0  ' 


And  rode  lira  Kilmerrin  kirk. 

Some  horses  ware  of  the  brurae-cow  framit. 
And  some  of  the  greine  hay  tree ; 
it  mine  was  made  of  ane  humloke  scbaw. 
And  a  stout  stallion  was  he. 

"  We  raide  the  tod  doune  on  the  hill. 

The  martin  on  the  law ; 
And  we  huntyd  the  boolet  out  of  brethe. 

And  forcit  him  doune  to  fa'." — 

"  Qnhat  guid  was  that,  ye  ill  womync  1 

Qohat  guid  was  that  to  thee  1 
Te  wald  better  haif  been  in  yer  bed  at  hame, 

Wi'  yer  deire  httU  bairnis  and  me." — 

"And  aye  we  raide,  and  ae  merrily  we  raide, 
I'hrow  the  mcrkist  gloffis  of  the  night ; 

%  swam  tl     Boode,  and  vre  damit  the  woode, 
we  cam' t       e  Lommond  height. 

we  to  the  Lommohd  height, 

nis  that  never  grew, 
rowiu. 
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"  Then  up  there  raise  ane  wee  wee  miui, 

Fra  nethe  the  moas-gniy  stane ; 
His  fece  was  wan  like  the  coUiiloure, 

For  he  DOuthir  had  blude  nor  banc. 

"  He  set  ane  reid-pipe  til  his  muthe. 

And  he  playit  se  bonnilye. 
Till  the  gray  curlew  and  the  black-cock  flew 

To  listen  hia  melodye. 

"  It  rang  se  sweit  through  the  grcio  Lomtnoad, 
That  the  nycht-winde  lowner  blew ; 

And  it  soupit  alang  the  Loch  Levcn, 
And  wakinit  the  white  sea-mew. 

"  It  rang  se  sweit  through  the  grein  Lommond, 

Se  eweitly  butt  and  se  sbill. 
That  the  wczilis  lanp  out  of  their  mouldy  holia, 

And  dancit  on  the  inj'dnycht  hill. 

"  Tlie  corby  craw  cam'  gledgin'  near, 

The  em  ged  veerjng  bye; 
And  the  troutia  laup  out  of  the  Leven  Loch, 

Charmit  with  the  melodye. 

"  And  aye  we  dancit  on  the  greiu  LommonU, 

Till  the  dawn  on  the  ocean  grew : 
Ne  wonder  I  was  a  weary  wycht 

Quhan  I  cam'  hame  to  you," 

"  Quhat  guid,  ijubat  gtud,  my  wnifj  wvird  wyfe, 

Quhat  guid  was  tliat  to  thee  f 
Qe  wald  better  bnif  boin  in  yer  bed  k 

Wi*  yer  dcire  littil  baimi*  uul  ma.*' 

"  The  second  nychi,  4alMii  tks  m 

O'er  the  tiHurni;  va  «•  H 
The  cot-klc-ilielluur  IrMlJ  I 

Cur  sailia  of  tbe  HPni  tT 
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"  But  oat  taickil  stood,  and  our  Wk  was  good. 

And  ae  pan^  whs-  our  pearily  prone ; 
Qnhan  we  culdna  apcil  the  )>rotr  of  the  vans. 
We  needilit  them  throa'  belowe. 

"  As  Aut  as  tbe  hail,  as  fast  as  the  gale. 

As  fast  as  tbe  myd^cht  leme, 
We  borit  the  breiste  of  Ihe  buntyng  swale, 

Oi  fluffit  i'  the  flotyng  &em. 

"  And  qnhsn  to  tbe  Norrawaj'  shore  we  wan. 

We  munt^d  our  steedis  of  tbe  wynde. 
And  we  spliwhit  the  floode,  and  we  damit  the  woode, 

And  we  left  (he  shouir  behjnde. 

"  Fleit  is  the  roe  on  the  grein  LoiaBumd, 

And  swift  is  tbe  couryng  grew, 
The  reio-deir  dun  can  eithlv  run, 

Quhan  the  houndis  and  the  honua  porsne. 

"  But  nowtber  the  roe,  nor  the  rein-deir  dun. 

The  hinde  nor  the  courjng  grew. 
Guide  fly  owr  montaine,  muir,  and  dale. 

As  our  braw  stedis  they  flew. 

"Tbe  dales  war  deep,  and  the  Doffriuis  steep. 

And  we  raise  to  the  skyis  ee-bree ; 
Quhitc,  quhite  was  our  rode,  that  wu  nerer  trode, 

Owr  the  auawis  of  eternity ! 

"  And  'qnhan  we  cam'  to  the  Laplind  lone, 

The  fairies  war  all  in  array  ; 
For  all  the  genii  of  the  north 

War  keipyng  tbeir  boleday. 

"  The  Wftrlock  men  snd  the  weird  wemjm^ 
And  the  fays  of  the  wood  and  the  ateip. 

And  tbe  phantom  bunteris  all  war  there. 
And  the  mermaidis  of  tbe  deip, 

"  And  tbey  washit  us  all  with  the  wUch-water, 

Distillit  fra  tbi-  muirlond  dew, 
Qubill  nnr  heaut;   blumit  like  tbe  Lfilaiid  roie^ 

llwl  wylde  in        foreste  grew." — 


l«e.Tek 
Inaaal 


romyne, 

^tkeabom  of  Fy& 
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"  llien  the  mennaidis  sang  and  the  woodlandu  nuif^ 

Se  sweitly  swellit  the  quire 
On  every  cliff  n  herpe  they  bang. 
On  erery  tree  %  lyre. 

"  And  sye  the  ung,  and  the  woodlandia  TKOfg, 
And  we  dranlc,  and  we  drank  m  deip ; 

Then  saA  in  the  annia  of  the  warlock  men. 
Ve  laid  us  donn  to  ildp." 

"  Away  away,  ye  ill  womyne. 

An  ill  deide  met  ye  dee  I 
Quhan  ye  ha'e  pravit  >e  false  to  yer  God, 

Ye  can  nerer  prure  true  to  me." — 

"  And  there  we  learnit  tn  the  fairy  foke, 

And  fro  our  master  true. 
The  wordis  that  can  beiri;  us  throu'  the  air. 

And  lakkia  and  barns  undo. 

"  Last  uycht  we  met  at  Maisry's  cot ; 

Bicht  weil  the  wordia  we  knew  1 
And  we  set  a  fwt  on  the  black  cruik-shell. 

And  out  at  the  lum  we  flew. 

"  And  we  flew  owr  hill,  and  we  flew  owr  dale. 

And  we  flew  owr  firth  and  sea. 
Until  we  cam'  to  merry  Carlisle, 

Quharc  we  lightit  on  the  lea. 

"  We  gaed  to  the  vault  beyoiwd  the  towir, 

Quhare  we  onterit  free  as  ayr ; 
And  we  drank,  and  we  drank  of  the  bishopia  wine 

Quhill  we  culde  drynk  ue  mair." 

"  Gin  that  be  true,  my  gnid  auld  wyfe, 
Whilk  thou  hast  taiild  to  me. 

Betide  my  death,  betide  my  lyfc, 
I'll  beire  thee  company  e. 

'•  Neiat  tyme  ye  EuiinK  tu  merry  OuUlts 

■ft)  drynk  of  r'  ,  ■  ■■„1  <v;\,r, 

Heahrew  my  !r  line. 

If  Ihedeil  ' 
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"  Afore  yn  wan  to  the  Sandy  Ford, 

The  Eor-cockis  nidieiiiig  flew ; 
The  lo%  crest  of  Ettrick  Fen 

Was  wBTit  abont  with  blue. 
And,  flichtering  throu'  the  ajr,  we  fknd 

The  chiB  clull  momyng  dew, 

"  Ab  we  flew  ower  the  hiOii  of  Braid. 

The  nin  raiM  fiur  and  cleir  j 
There  gnrly  Jamea,  and  hii  baronis  braw, 

War  ont  to  hunt  the  deir. 

"  Their  bowis  they  drew,  their  arrowia  flew, 

And  piercit  the  ayr  with  speide, 
Qohill  purpil  fell  the  momyng  dew 

Wi'  nitcb-blude  rank  and  reide. 

"  Littil  do  ye  ken,  my  oHj  anld  man. 

The  daingeris  ne  mum  dree ; 
Ne  wonder  I  am  a  weary  wrcht 

Qnbfta  I  come  bame  to  thee." — 

"  But  tell  me  the  word,  my  goid  anld  wyft. 

Come  tell  it  speedilye  ! 
For  I  lang  to  diynk  of  the  gnid  rdde  wyne. 

And  to  wyng  the  ayr  wil£  thee. 

"  Ter  hellish  horse  I  wilna  ryde. 

Nor  sail  the  aeas  in  the  wynde  ; 
Bnt  I  can  flee  as  weil  sa  thee, 

And  ril  drynk  quhiU  ye  be  blynd." — 

"  O  fy !  O  fy  1  my  1^  anld  man. 

That  word  I  darena  tell ; 
It  watd  tnrn  this  warld  aO  npaide  down. 

And  make  it  warse  than  hell. 

**  Fot  all  the  laraea  in  the  land 

Wald  munt  the  wynde  and  fly  ; 
And  the  men  wald  doff  thar  doublets  syde. 

And  after  them  wald  ply." — 

Bnt  the  auld  guidn^on  ma  ane  connyng  anld  man, 
And  ane  cunnyng  auld  man  was  he ; 

A  ad  he  watchit,  ana  ho  watchit  for  mmy  a  i^chti^ 
The  witebea'  flychte  to  ate. 

Ane  iiTcht  he  di    lit  in  Uaiaiy'a  cot ; 
»Mm*iiii 
idof  kwacme  woni^ 
iitmvttjaa. 
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Then  ane  \>y  we  the;  said  that  word, 

Ab  &st  to  the  fire  ther  drew  j 
Then  set  a.  fcut  on  the  black  cruilc-sbdl, 

And  out  at  the  hen  the;  flew. 

The  anld  guidman  cam'  fra  his  hole 

With  feire  and  mnckil  drdde, 
Bnt  yet  he  culdna  think  to  rue. 

For  the  wyne  cam'  in  his  head. 

He  set  his  foot  in  the  black  cruik-sheH, 

With  ane  fixit  and  ane  wawlying  e'e  j 
And  he  aud  the  word  that  I  darena  say. 

And  ont  at  the  lum  flew  he. 

The  witches  skaht  the  moon-beam  pale  ; 

Deep  groanit  the  trembling  vrnoe  ; 
But  thev  never  wist  till  our  auld  guidman 

Waa  horeryng  them  bebynde. 

They  flew  to  the  vaulds  of  merry  Carlisle, 

Quhjuv  they  enterit  fiee  as  ayr ; 
And  thev  drank  and  they  dnuk  of  the  bishop  wyne 

Qnhill  thc^  enlde  diynk  ne  mair. 

The  anld  guidman  be  grew  se  crouse. 

He  daundt  on  the  mouldy  ground. 
And  be  sang  the  bonniest  sangs  of  Fyfe, 

And  he  fiiMlit  the  kerlyng*  ronn^ 

And  aye  be  picrcit  the  titber  butt, 

And  he  suckit,  and  he  suckit  sae  lang, 
Qubill  bis  cen  they  cloait,  snd  bis  voice  grew  low, 
And  bis  tongue  wald  hardly  gang. 

The  kerlyngs  drank  of  the  bishopia  wyne 
Qubill  tbey  acmlU  the  monung  wynde ; 
Tlieu  clove  again  the  yirlding;  nyr, 
A«dlefttbr.i.„l,l-u,.i,  i„V.i,;i.. 

And  aye  he  ^1'  lamp  4oor, 
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"  Now  quha  ue  je,  ye  silly  Mild  man, 

Thftt  sleipu  U  aonnd  and  se  well  ? 
Or  bow  eat  ye  into  the  biabopis  vauU 

Thran'^  loklda  and  barm  of  steel  1 " 

The  auld  guidman  be  tmt  to  speak. 

But  ane  word  be  culdna  ^ae  ; 
He  tryit  to  think,  but  his  head  wbirlit  rannd. 

And  ane  (bine  he  cnldna  mynde  : — 
"  I  cam'  fra  Pyft,"  the  auld  man  cryit, 

"  And  I  cam'  on  the  mydnicbt  wynde." 

They  nickit  the  auld  num,  and  tbey  prickit  the  auld  i 
AJid  tbey  verkit  his  timbis  with  twine, 

Qnhill  the  reide  blnde  ran  in  his  hose  and  shoon. 
But;  some  cryit  it  was  wyne. 

Tbey  lickit  the  anld  man,  and  they  piickit  the  anld  n: 

And  they  tyit  him  till  ane  stone ; 
And  they  set  ane  bele-fire  him  aboat, 

To  bom  hi  in  skin  and  bone. 

"  0  wae  to  me  I "  said  the  puir  anld  man, 

"  That  erer  I  saw  tbe  day ! 
And  wae  he  to  all  the  ill  wemyng 

That  le«d  pair  men  astray  I 

"  Let  nerir  ane  auld  man  after  this 

To  lawless  greide  inclyne  ; 
Let  nevir  ane  anld  man  after  this 

Bin  post  to  the  deil  for  wyne." 

Tbe  take  flew  np  in  the  auld  mania  face. 

And  cboukit  bim  bitterlye  ; 
And  the  lowe  cam'  np  with  ane  angry  blese, 

And  it  syngit  hia  auld  breek-knee. 

He  lukit  to  the  land  fra  whence  he  cam'. 

For  lukis  he  culde  get  ne  mae ; 
And  he  thochte  of  his  deire  little  baimis  at  bame, 

And  O  the  «uld  man  was  wae  1 

But  tbey  tumit  their  bcis  to  the  son. 

With  glolTe  and  wonderaus  glair. 
For  tbey  aaw  ane  thing  beth  lurge  and  don, 
Comin'  swoipin  down  tbe  ayr. 

biird  it  cim'  fn  tbe  landis  o'  Fyfe, 
'  t  cam'  iTcht  tymeouslye, 

"■v  it  Dnt  tbe  anld  mania  wifi^ 
^UftdetlietoHra. 
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9cho  put  ane  reide  cap  on  his  heide, 
Ana  the  anld  goidman  lookit  fain. 

Then  whisperit  ane  word  intil  his  lug» 
And  tOTit  to  the  ayr  again. 

The  auld  guidman  he  ga'e  ane  hoh, 
r  the  mids  o'  the  humyng  lowe ; 

And  the  sheklis  that  hand  hun  to  the  ring. 
They  fell  fra  his  armis  like  tnwe. 

He  drew  his  hreath,  and  he  said  the  word. 

And  he  said  it  with  muckil  glee. 
Then  set  Ids  fit  on  the  hiimyng  pUe, 
And  away  to  the  ayr  flew  he. 

Till  aince  he  cleirit  the  swirlyng  reike, 

He  lukit  beth  ferit  and  sad ; 
But  whan  he  wan  to  the  lycht  blue  ayr, 

He  lauchit  as  he'd  been  mad. 

His  armis  war  spred,  and  hiA  heid  was  hiche, 
And  his  feite  stack  out  behynde  ; 

And  the  laibies  of  the  auld  manis  cote 
War  wauffing  in  the  wynde. 

And  aye  he  neicherit,  and  aye  he  flew. 
For  he  thochte  the  ploy  se  raire  ; 

It  was  like  the  voice  of  the  gainder  blue, 
Quhan  he  flees  throu'  the  ayr. 

He  lukit  back  to  the  Carlisle  men 

As  he  borit  the  norlan  sky  ; 
He  noddit  his  heide,  and  ea  e  ane  gim. 

But  he  nevir  said  guid-bye. 

They  vanisht  far  i'  the  liftis  blue  wale, 

Ne  mair  the  English  saw. 
But  the  auld  manis  lauche  cam'  on  the  gale. 

With  a  lang  and  a  loud  gafia. 

M^  evir  ilke  man  in  the  land  of  Fyfe 

Read  what  the  drinkeris  dree  ; 
And  nevir  curse  his  puir  auld  wife, 
^^  Bichto  wicked  altho'  scho  be. 
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The  bridegroom's  doors  are  opened  wide, 
And  I  am  nest  of  kin; 
The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set: 
Mayat  hear  the  meny  din.' 

He  holds  him  with  hia  skinny  hand; 
'  There  wea  a  ship,'  quoth  he. 
'  Hold  oSI  unhand  me,  graj-beard  loonl' 
EfWons  his  hand  dropt  he. 

He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye —  ThtWtUtiig-OoKK  i> 

The  Wedding-Guest  stood  still,  S^tbTSd^^'i^'nS 

And  listens  like  a  three-years'  child:  ni«n.  unci  ramnninea 

The  Mariner  hath  his  wilt.  toheu-hn 

The  Wedding'Guest  sat  on  a  stone: 
He  cannot  choose  but  bear: 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner, 

The  ship  was  cheered,  the  harbour  cleared, 

Merrily  did  we  drop 

Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill, 

Beluw  the  light-houae  top. 

The  Sun  came  up  upon  iho  left,  Tho  umrin..r  im.  how 

Out  of  the  sen  ca.ne  he;  lV-SL'r';t.™'^i 

And  he  shone  btif-hl,  luid  oti  tbtt  rigfit  m.i  Mt  waiim.  uu  ii 

Went  down  into  tlif  si^n.  •^^^aMmUam. 
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With  sloping  masts,  and  dipping  prow, 
Ah  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shallow  of  hia  foe. 
And  forward  bends  his  head; 
The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roared  the  blast, 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow. 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold; 
And  ice  mast-high  cams  floating  by. 
Ah  green  as  emerald. 

And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy  cHfts  The  und  of  t»  uid  i.r 

Did  send  a  dismal  sheen;  TS^„t^  ^"^ 

Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken —  **  »«>■ 
The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there. 

The  ice  was  all  around; 

It  crackt  and  growled,  and  roared  and  howled, 

Uke  noises  in  a  swound. 

At  length  did  cross  an  AJbatrosa,  Tin  ■  gntx  Kft-Mr.!. 

Thorough  the  fog  it  came;  ^^thiSuV^i^^ 

As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul,  "■■«-  ""i  *"  rewittj 

We  haUed  it  in  God'a  name.  "iSlST''''"'  ""*  ""^ 

It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  bad  ate, 
And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-Gt; 
The  helmsman  steered  us  throughl 

And  a  good  sonth  wind  spmng  np  behind;  And  loi  the  Aitwcrwa 

The  Albatross  did  foUow,  S^^l^iS'^oSJ.SSH! 

And  ereiy  day,  for  food  or  play,  »» lUp  »  it  ittomod 

Came  to  the  Mariner's  hollol  S^SSSi^T*"  ** 

In  miat  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shrand 

It  percht  for  vespers  nine; 

TlTiiles  all  the  night,  through  fog-smoke  white, 

^Jlimmered  the  white  moonshine. 

I,  ancient  Mariner,  Tfas  HifJcni  Mariner 

-nstbeetluul  5S»^*T'«;S 

Vkmycnwhaw      omo. 
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PART  n. 
The  Son  now  rose  apon  the  right. 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he. 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew  behind, 
Bnt  no  sweet  bird  did  follow, 
Nor  any  day,  for  food  or  play. 
Came  to  the  Mariner's  hoUol 

And  I  had  done  a  hellish  thing, 

And  it  would  work  'em  woe; 

For  all  averred,  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

Ah,  wretch!  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow! 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's 

The  glorioQs  Son  uprist; 

Then  all  averred,  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  brought  the  fog  and  mist, 

"Twaa  right,  said  they,  such  birda  to  slay 

That  bring  the  fog  and 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the 
The  furrow  streamed    " 
We  nere  the  first  that 
Into  that  silent  e 

Down  dropt  the 
"Twas  sad  aa  aad 
And  we  did 
The 

All 
The 

Bight  up 
No  bi^erl 

Day  aftw 
We  stuck. 
As  idle  as 

Upon 

Water,  water,  eT< 
And  all  the  boards' 
Water,  water,  ei 
Nor  any  drop  to 
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The  Tery  deep  did  rot;  O  Christ! 
Th&t  ever  this  should  be ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils, 
Burnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white. 

And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 
Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  so; 
Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  followed  us 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

And  every  tongue,  through  utter  drought, 
Was  withered  at  the  root: 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot. 

Ah,  well-B-dayl  what  evil  looks 
Bad  I  from  old  and  young ! 
Instead  of  the  cross,  the  Alb&trosa 
Aboat  my  neck  waa  hung. 

PART  in. 

There  passed  s  weary  time.    F^ach  throat 
Was  parched,  and  glaied  each  eye. 
A  weary  timel  a  weary  time! 
How  glazed  each  weary  eye! 
When  looking  westward  I  beheld 
A  something  in  the  sky. 

.t  first  it  seemed  a  little  speck, 
Jid  then  it  seemed  a  mist; 
Et  moved,  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
I  wist. 


'>]ack  lips  baked, 
we  stood; 
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With  throat  nnslafced,  with  Uatik  lips  baked, 
Agape  they  heard  mo  call; 
Gramercyl  they  for  joy  did  grin* 
And  ^  at  once  their  breath  drew  in, 
Ab  they  were  drinking  alL 

See!  seel  I  cried,  ahe  tacks  no  more 
Hither  to  work  us  weal, 
Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide, 
She  steadies  with  upright  keel  I 

The  western  wave  was  all  a-flame, 

The  day  was  well  nigh  done, 

Almost  upon  the  western  wave 

Rested  the  broad  briglit  Sun 

When  that  strange  shape  drove  anddenly 

Betwixt  ni  and  the  Sua. 

And  straight  the  Sun  was  flecked  with  bars, 
(Heaven's  Mother  send  ua  gracel) 
As  if  through  a  dungeon  grate  he  peered 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

Alas!  thought  I,  i\ui  my  heart  beat  loud, 
How  fast  she  neara  and  neara! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  Sun 
Like  restless  gossameres? 

Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the  Sun 
Did  peer  as  through  a  grate? 
And  is  that  woman  all  her  crew? 
la  that  a  Death?  and  are  there  two? 
Is  Death  that  woman's  mate? 

Her  lips 

Her  locks  were  yi 
Her  skin  was 
The  night- 
Who  thicks 

The  naked 
And  the  tni 
'  The  garni 
Quoth  ■ 


•kalMea  o(a  riilp. 
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Tia  Sun'a  rim  dips;  the  stara  rush  out;  No  t*mitai  wtthin  it* 

At  one  stride  comes  the  dark ;  ™'™  "^  "^  '""■ 

With  far-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  Bea 
Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

We  listened  and  looked  sideways  upj 

Fear  at  my  heart,  aa  at  a  cup. 

My  life-blood  seemed  to  alp. 

The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night. 

The  steersman's  face  by  his  lamp  gleamed  wbit^ 

From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip — 

Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 

The  horned  Moon,  with  one  bright  etar  ai  (be  ruinx  of  th* 

Within  the  nether  tip.  '"°™- 

One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogged  Moon,  on*  mer  umhir. 

Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh, 

Each  turned  his  face  with  a  ghastly  pang, 

And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 

Four  times  fifty  living  men  hii   ^Lpmiiw  <inp 

(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan),  iawutetd: 

With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump, 
They  dropt  down  one  by  one. 

TTie  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fly —  But  uft-in-Djiai  b»- 

They  fled  to  bliss  or  woel  £,"™1iS?.r"  "* 

And  every  soul  it  passed  me  by 
Like  the  whiz  of  my  Cross- bowl 


PART  rv. 

'  I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner,  Tin  Wedding  •  Ohm 

I  fear  thy  skinny  hand!  ^SS^^S.^;*^  " 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown, 
the  ribbed  sea-sand  I 


Z  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye, 

'    "   ■     skinny  buid,  so  brown.' — 

fear  not,  thou  Wedding-Gueat,  But  a*  ■ 

dropt  not  down.  ^''tX 

all,  all  alone,  " 

"esea! 


and  could  not  feel  taj  limb 
Hght — almost 
'I  had  died  in  sleep 


roa  ng  wind; 
teaib 
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Within  the  afaadow  of  the  ship 

I  watcbt  their  rich  attire; 

Blae,  glos^  green,  and  velvet  black. 

They  coiled  and  awam;  and  every  track 

Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

O  bappy  living  thingat  no  tongae 

Their  beauty  might  declare: 

A  spring  of  lore  gusht  from  my  heart. 

And  I  blessed  them  nnawsTe  :  He  btatmOt  ikm  i 

Sore  my  kind  saint  took  piiy  on  ma  i"»b«rt. 

And  I  blessed  them  onaware. 

I         The  self-same  moment  I  could  pray; 
And  from  my  neck  so  iree 

The  Albatross  fell  oS*,  and  sank  -nm  ^oo  u^n*  i 

Like  lead  into  the  sea.  ^"^ 


•  PARTV. 

0  Seept  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole! 
To  Uary  Qoeen  the  praise  be  given! 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  tma  Heaven, 
That  slid  into  my  souL 

The  siUy  backets  on  the  deck.  bj  n»  or  ok  iMf 

That  had  » long  remained,  lurw  S'i£S^ 

1  dreamt  that  they  were  filled  with  oew,  ■•<*  "*«■- 
And  when  I  awoke,  it  rained. 

Hy  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cuU, 
My  gonuents  all  were  dank; 
Sam  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams 
k  And  still  my  body  drank.  | 


i 


I 
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The  upper  air  buret  into  life; 
And  a  hundred  tire-flaga  abeeOf 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about, 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out. 
The  wan  stan  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more  load. 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge; 
And  therain  poured  downirom  cme  black  doiidt 
The  Moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  clef^  and  still 
The  Moon  was  at  its  side 
Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  cragi 
The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 
A  river  steep  and  wide. 

The  loud  wind  never  reacht  the  ship,  nabodiiaartb* 

Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on  ST™  '"'** 

Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  Maaa 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

Thej  groaned,  they  stirTed,  they  aU  nproec^ 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  thtir  eyea; 
It  had  been  alrange,  even  in  a  dream, 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The  hehnsmaa  steered,  the  ship  moved  on. 

Yet  never  a  breeze  upblew; 

The  mariners  all  gan  work  the  ropes 

Where  they  were  wont  to  do; 

They  raised  their  liml»  like  lifeless  tools — 

We  were  a  ghastly  crew. 


I  The  body  of  my  brother's  son 

I  Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee: 

I  The  body  and  I  pulled  at  one  rope, 

I  But  he  said  nought  to  me. 

*  I  fear  thec^  ancient  Marinerf 

Be  calm,  ihou  Wedding- Guest, 

'TwBS  not  those  soula  that  fled  in  pain,  Batnot  by>te  miktf 

Which  to  their  corsea  came  again,  ^^S"^^StS 

But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest:  but  bj  ■  uawi  tmn 

For  when  it  dawned,  they  dropt  their  arms,       ^^^r^BHim'wim^ 

And  clustered  round  the  mast; 

Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  throngh  their  montba, 

And  from  their  twdiea  past. 
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Aronndy  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound. 
Then  darted  to  the  Sun; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again, 
Now  mixty  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes  a-dropping  firom  the  sky 
I  heard  the  sky-k^k  sing; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are, 
How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 
With  their  sweet  jargoning! 

And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments^ 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song, 
That  makes  the  Heavens  be  mute. 

It  ceased;  yet  still  the  sails  made  oo 
A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on, 
Tet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe: 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship, 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 


Under  the  keel,  nine  fathom  deep^ 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
The  spirit  slid;  and  it  was  he 
That  made  the  ship  to  go. 
The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tune, 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

The  Sun  right  up  above  the  mast» 
Had  fixt  her  to  the  ocean: 
But  in  a  minute  she  'gan  stir 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion — 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  length. 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go^ 
She  made  a  sudden  bound. 
It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head, 
And  I  fell  down  i  i  aswound. 


The  Lonesome  Sptiit 
from  the  SouUi  Pole 
oarriee  on  the  ifa^  es 
far  as  the  Lhie,  hi  obe- 
dience to  the  angelic 
troop,  bnt  stiU  requh^ 
eth  vengeanee 
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How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay,  i^"' /"'"/''« 

I  have  not  to  declare;  iihie  iDhBbiiuit 

But  ere  mj  living  life  returned,  h^wn?"^^ 

I  beard,  and  io  my  aoul  discerned  tiam  reiau.  on 

Two  voices  in  the  Mr.  ^d' hM'J'ft"*' 

*  Is  it  lie?*  qaotb  one;  '  Is  this  the  man?  Koorjiri  u.  ui 

By  him  who  died  on  cross,  uuuinni.''  " 
f^tb  bis  cruel  bow  be  laid  foil  low 
The  harmless  Albstroes. 

The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 
Xo  the  land  of  mist  and  bdow> 
He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  men 
Who  ahot  bim  with  his  bow.' 

Tlie  other  was  a  softer  voice, 

As  soft  as  honey-dew; 

Quoth  he, '  The  man  hath  penance  don<v 

And  penance  more  will  do.' 

PABT  VI. 

FIBST  VOICE. 

But  tell  me,  tell  me,  speak  ^ain, 
Thy  soft  response  renewing — 
What  makes  that  ehip  drive  on  so  &8t? 
What  is  the  Ocean  doing? 

SECOND  VOICE. 

Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord, 
The  Ocean  bath  no  blast; 
His  great  bright  ^e  moat  nlentljr 
Up  to  the  Moon  is  cast^ 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go. 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  seel  how  gracioosly 
She  looketh  down  on  him. 

FIBST  VOICB. 

Bnt  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  &st^  tim  uuiotr  in 

Without  or  wave  or  wind?  Sf^SSiS^ 

SBCOMD   VOICE. 

The  air  is  cut  away  before, 
And  closes  from  behindl 
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Flj,  brother,  fly!  more  high,  more  high! 
Or  we  shall  be  belated; 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go, 
When  the  Mariner's  trance  is  abated. 

I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on.  The  mpernatiirai  mo- 

As  in  a  genUe  weather;  SSi.l:r'SS£i'  ^l 

'Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  Moon  was  high;     Jk  ^  penance    begins 
The  dead  men  stood  together. 


anew. 


All  Stood  together  on  the  deck. 
For  a  chamel  dungeon  fitter; 
AU  fixed  on  me  their  stony  eyes, 
That  in  the  Moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  corse,  with  which  they  died. 
Had  neVer  passed  away; 
I  coold  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs. 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

And  now  this  spell  was  snapt;  once  more  The  eone  is  finally  m. 

I  viewed  the  ocean  green,  ^^^^ 

And  looked  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen — 

Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 

And  having  once  turned  round,  walks  on, 

And  turns  no  more  his  head; 

Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 

Doth  dose  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me, 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made; 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fanned  my  cheek 
Like  a  meadow-gale  of  spring — 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears, 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  fiew  the  ship-* 

Yet  she  sailed  softly  too; 

Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze— » 

^  me  alone  it  blew. 
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Tte  ligbilnniBt  lof.  I  •ee?  "n^i^. 

b  ttoi  die  lunl    i-  t>iii!  rtw*  kJA? 

!■  Hiu  none  own  oonalroe? 

W«  drifted  <^er  tbe  faart>oar-bv. 
Aal  I  witk  wbtm  did  pn; — 
O  let  w  be  svike,  mj  God, 
Or  ki  me  rfeep  alwsj! 

Tld'r.-'.   ,■  ■    .    vu  dear  u  eUfe, 


The  rock  Aoat  bright,  the  kirk  do  les^ 
Thai  Btiuide  tbcrve  the  rock; 
Tine  DuxmligLt  M«e|>ed  in  dleotseM 
Hie  stOMl;  weaChenXNik. 

And  the  ttaj  «u  white  with  nleot  l^t, 

mi,  ririog  fram  the  same, 

Full  maaj  afiape^  thsLt  Eh&dowG  wer^ 

In  crinuon  colours  came. 

A  little  distsnce  from  the  prow 

Those  crimson  shadows  were; 
I  tamed  mj  ejet  upon  tbe  deck— 

0  ChriM!  what  nw  I  there! 

Eadi  corh-'-  1  <v  ^^t,  lifeless  and  flat, 

ADd,by  ■;.  iV/;,  !. 

Amanal;  .l-l.!,  ..  -■■.ii]>h-maji. 
On  everj  corse  there  stood  I 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand; 
It  wu  a  heavenly  sight; 
Tb^  stood  aj  signals  to  the  land, 
Each  one  a  lovely  light; 

Tbia  aeraph-tMnd,  each  waved  bis  band 
No  voice  did  they  impart — 
No  voice;  bnt  01  the  silence  sank 
Like  mnaic  on  my  heart 

But  aooD  I  heard  the  da«h  of  oars, 

1  heard  the  pilot's  cheer; 

My  bead  was  turned  perforce  away* 
And  I  Mw  a  boat  appear. 
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The  pilot,  and  the  pilot's  boy, 
I  heuil  them  coming  fast; 
Dear  Lord  in  heaveal  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  could  aot  blast 

I  saw  a  third— I  beard  hia  voicei 

It  is  the  hermit  good; 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymnB 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood; 

He'll  shrieve  my  aoul,  he'll  waab  away 

The  Albatross's  blood. 


,       PABT  VIL 

TluB  hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 
How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears! 
He  loves  to  talk  with  marineres 
That  come  Irom  a  far  countree. 

He  kneels  at  mom,  and  noon,  and  eve — 

He  hath  a  cusfaion  plump; 

It  is  the  moss  that  whoUy  hides 

The  rotted  old  oak-stomp. 

The  skiff-boat  neared :  I  heard  tbem  talk— 

*  Why,  this  ia  strange,  I  trow  I 
Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and  fair 
That  signal  mode  but  aowF* 

*  Strange,  by  my  faith,'  the  hermit  said — 
'  And  diey  answered  not  oar  cheerl 

The  planks  look  warped;  and  see  these  sails 
How  thin  they  are  and  serel 
I  never  saw  ought  like  to  them. 
Unless  perchance  it  were 

Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 

My  forest-brook  along; 
When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow. 
And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  below 
That  eats  the  she-wolf's  young.' 

'  Dear  Lord  I  it  bath  a  fiendish  look — 
(The  pilot  made  reply) 
I  am  a-feared.'     'Push  on,  push  onl' 
Said  the  hermit  cheerily. 
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The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship, 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirred; 
The  boat  came  dose  beneath  the  ship^ 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on, 

Still  louder  and  more  dread: 

It  reacht  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay;  Theih^soddaniy 

The  ship  went  down  like  lead.  ®^ 

Stunned  by  that  loud  and  dreadful  sound. 

Which  sky  and  ocean  smote, 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days  drowned 

My  body  lay  afloat;  ^ 

But  swift  as  dreams  myself  I  found  The  wieieiit  ifuiMr 

Within  the  pilot's  boat.  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^'* 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship, 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

I  moved  my  lips — ^the  pilot  shrieked, 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit; 
The  holy  hermit  raised  his  eyes, 
And  prayed  where  he  did  sit. 

I  took  the  oars:  the  pilot's  boy, 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go^ 

Laughed  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  while 

His  eyes  went  to  and  fro:  '  v^ 

'  Ha!  hal'  quoth  he,  '  full  plain  I  see 

The  Devil  knows  how  to  row !' 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  countree, 
I  stood  on  the  firm  land! 
The  hermit  stepped  forth  from  the  boat, 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

'  O  shrieve  me,  shrieve  me,  holy  man  I'  The  andent  BCeriner 

The  hermit  crost  his  brow;  b^^tU^SH^i 

*  Say  quick,'  quoth  he,  •  I  bid  thee  say  ^  S*iSS?^  **"* 
What  manner  of  man  art  thouP 

Forthwith  this  fr^me  of  mine  was  wrenched 

With  a  woful  agony. 

Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale; 

And  then  it  left  me  free. 


Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour. 
That  agony  returns; 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told. 
This  heart  within  me  bums. 

I  pass  like  night  from  land  to  land; 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech; 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me: 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

What  loud  uproar  bursts  from  that  door! 
The  wedding-guests  are  there: 
But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 
And  bridemaids  singing  are: 
And  hark  the  little  vesper  bell, 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer! 

O  Wedding-Guest  I  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea; 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

O!  sweeter  than  the  marriage  feast, 
'Tis  sweeter  far  to  me 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 
With  a  goodly  company! 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 

And  all  together  pray. 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends, 

Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends. 

And  youths  and  maidens  gay. 

Farewell,  farewell!  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  Wedding-Guest: 
He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 
For  the  dear  God  that  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  alL 

The  Mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright, 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar, 
Is  gone;  and  now  the  Wedding-Guest 
Tivned  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 


And  ever  and  anon 
throng^Mmt  his  ftiture 
life  an  agony  oon-. 
•traineth  him  to  cra- 
?el  firom  land  to  land. 


And  to  teach,  by  hla 
own  example,  lore  and 
reverenoe  to  all  things 
that  Qod  made  and 
loveth. 
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He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stunned. 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn: 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  mom. 


[Tht  Mknrtagiiib»p»mtiist  referred  to  to  th>  Intiodaclciy  Hate,  — hwringb— i  wpptud 
to  b«r«  farnialiad  Colaridge  with  the  prtodpal  toeldent  of  thb  ImU^  It  b  found  to  a  work 
•Dtitled,  •  A  Voyige  round  tho  World  bj  Waj  of  the  Oreet  Sooth  See*  performed  to  the 
jeers  1719-M-Sl.n,  to  the  ^MMfveHoT  London,  of  S4  Goni^  end  100  Men,  (onderUell^BiCT^ 
Commirton  to  Cmixe  on  the  Spentordi,  to  the  lete  Wer  with  the  Speniih  Crown,)  tlU  ihe 
WM  eeet  ewaj  on  the  lelend  of  Joen  Femendee,  to  Maj,  17S0 ;  and  afterwarde  ciofitlnned  to 
the  Beamerp,  the  Jenu  MaHa,  and  Sacra  FamOta^  ftc  Bj  Capt  George  Shehodn^  Oom- 
nuuider  of  the  SpeedvfeU,  Beaner^t  kc^  to  this  ExpeditlaD.    London,  17S6.* 

'WehadnoChadthealghtofoneflahofan7ktod,itooewe  were  eome  to  the  lOuUi  wrd  of 
the  Stielfl^  of  Le  Mair,  nor  one  aoft-bird,  except  e  diaooneolate  ble^  dMmn,  who  aeoom- 
penled  oa  for  aereral  daja,  hovering  abovt  naaalf  he  had  loot  htoiaelt  tlB  Haflej,  (mj  Beeond 
Ceptato,)  obeerrtog^  to  one  of  Ua  melancholy  Sta,  that  tiiia  bird  wae  ahraja  hovwto^  near  aa 
Imagined,  from  Ua  cohmr,  that  It  mi|^  be  aome  ill  omen.  That  whldb,  1  ■uppoee,  todooed 
him  the  more  to  eneonrage  Ma  aapefatHhi,  wai^  the  eenttoned  aerlea  of  contrary,  iMiipiietnwiB 
windi^  which  had  oppreaaed  oa  ereritoce  we  bed  got  tatotUaaae.  Botbethataattwaiild, 
he,  after  tome  froitleos  attempta,  at  length  tfwt  the  JMirou,  not  donhting  (perhepe)  theft  we 
■hoold  here  e  foir  wind  of  U.*  Tbia  hope,  howe?er,  waa  not  reeliaed,  for  the  bed  eaelhw 
eonttoned  nntil  the  veaael  waa  erentoaUy  *  oaat  ewij/  •*  *>>•  title  pege  eapreaaaa  It^  *on  the 


I 

Island  of  Joan  Femandee.*] 

i 
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"                  35i«  mi^  sir  St  Sirwig. 

'     1  IllH^iiSiiltii  t9          '''       ■ 

f^^SKttSwB/^^^^^       ^r    '< 

^■^^^2^'!  1 

''rc-~^H^pHpB^ '  'J 

rsJ&^HMHl^^^^HI^^K-'^   T 

jHu^^^^^l^^^^^9m^^^^^^v^^^&^    .#'' 

' 

«^^^^^^^^^B^^R^!^' 

'j|^^HP  V  JlB^Br  \ 

'^'^l^^wSi^l'ii^^^^v^^V'ib'"  \l 

?!^HK^^^M!nE^lilLI  r    '  b 

'*      iwMtmll !           f<irF.l>rn«TlWfl.wber.Uto«.pp«r«!     The.ulhar 

/^^^K                ohownMiinJn  (ht  ume  of  Morgu  O'Doherlf  g  uri 

/  ^^^^^              wu,  u  indHd  II  on  be  mrcelj  ntciuuir  to  uj.  Iht 

^^^H             bM  Dr.  Hugtnn.      ■  Th.  >nd»,'  he  «>-..- w]]]  lt.m 

^M                  In  Ui«  (i»™«dtb  r«r  01  ny  MS.    I  dmU  If  .Icher 

■                       Mnionor  Pop«rl™lHdOili|.nEodl[j  ofgmlui.    Thi 

/.              ■                       render  >UI  U  once  dMKt  the  numbUnci  vhicb  11 

jfo;            n                       b«r.la.w.U-kn<iwi.  ud  JuUlT  cOtbnted  t>[«»of 

Mi-i           B,,                    Scolt.-    In  bet  It  Ii,  u  lb*  ndsr  wlO  K«,  ■  pvodj  of 

IK';           Uv                  ihi  precFdlni  bslliid.  -Ttac  En  of  SI.  Johni'  ud  an* 

^^           M/                   ohkheuDDl,  It  H  IhoDght,  bsMDrtdered  toDienbip 

^1          Is                      ""  '"'"''*  "'  S""^  "lumd  pUmmht-     *t  to  at 

nl'      /R                      '"^-  '  ^  '"*°  '"  "^  HnitmlEod  the  olnidtf ,-  mft 

JK\.  Ja|                      ».  0-Dohsrlr.  ■  (or  the  nitnieot  lbi>  «lBl,1 

^J^ffi^pfev^^    ICK  Gossip  the  barber  arose  with  the 
2>^^^V    1:;:'           M      And  pull'd  his  breecbes  on  ; 

■H^^^g  lll'v:          /J  Down  the  staircase  of  vood,  as  fast  as 

^^^^Uiii-     ^J           ^^  could, 

h 

(iji^^^'^        The  valiant  shaver  ran. 

t 

1 

mBETEQF  f^L  SBOBL 


Tv  tibuvt  ur  £daikr  ioiir:; 

Fidl  ifHf  feet  Jkoi^  Mifl  msn^ 
lliKr  tiarU*'  mtunu'^  jw  tbmf;  -dn^s  ^^hk; 

All  fc«  ftiinr  4  db«;  ipwwr  lAraeL 

Y#C  ««»)e  Uk  47«f  tMwb'4  Uadk  flod  Maes 

Hm  rawri  vene  vidi  ecm  imlNiad — 
fart  it  iyi»  pot  piWOTtionil  gwe> 

ttr  kiiJiu4  Hi  timjpmaJtM  pokv 

Full  kwAf  did  fa«  fsp. 
And  filiwtfed  «a  bi«  fbtriiig  bof* 

WbiWK  iMM»c  WM  Jobnnj  Stnp. 

C^mm  h^htsff  eomc  bitber,  jooDg  tadJe-beaid^ 

Ao4  isniod  tlMt  jm  tell  me  true, 
F<v  UM;«e  ihne  long  dtr 0  that  I>e  been  swnr, 

WhAtdidMrt.GoMq»do? 

Wlum  itu(;  el/)ck  itruck  crig^t,  Mrs.  Gossip  wentstnigfat. 

In  npUe  of  the  patteruig  rain, 
WiitMWt  sUjr  or  stop  to  the  butcher^s  shop, 

Th«t  lives  in  Clearer-huie. 

I  wiiiebt  tier  steps,  tnd  secret  came 

Where  she  set  upon  a  chair, 
Noi^ers^m  was  in  tne  butcher's  shop, — 

Tim  deril  a  soul  was  there. 

Tlie  second  night  Tspy'd  a  light 

As  1  went  up  the  strand, 
'Twss  she  who  ran,  with  pattens  01^ 
Vti  And  a  hwlhom  in  her  iiand* 


THE  EVE  OF  ST.  JERRT. 


She  laid  it  down  upon  a  benck. 

And  shook  her  wet  attire  ; 
And  drew  in  the  elbow  chair,  to  warm 

Her  toes  before  the  fire. 

In  the  twinkling  of  a  walking  stick, 

A  greasy  butcher  came. 
And  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  he 

Blew  up  the  dying  flame. 

And  many  a  word  the  butcher  spoke 

To  Mrs.  Grossip  there. 
But  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  it  blew  such  a  blast. 

That  I  could  not  tell  what  they  were. 

The  third  night  there  the  sky  was  fair. 

There  was  neither  wind  nor  rain  ; 
And  again  I  watcht  the  secret  pair 

At  die  shop  in  Cleaver-lane. 

And  I  heard  her  say,  "  Dick  Gossip's  away. 

So  we'll  be  blithe  and  merry. 
And  the  bolts  I'll  undo,  sweet  butcher  to  yoa. 

On  the  eve  of  good  St.  Jerry." 

"  I  cannot  come,  I  must  not  come" — 

For  shame,  faint-hearted  snarler. 
Must  I  then  moan,  and  sit  alone, 

In  Dicky  Gossip's  parlour. 

"  The  d(^  shall  not  tear  you,  and  Strap  shall  not  hear  you. 

And  bknkets  I'll  spread  on  the  stair ; 
By  the  blood-red  sherry,  and  holy  St  Jerry, 

I  conjure  thee  sweet  butcher  lie  there." 

"  Thoueh  the  dog  should  not  tear  me,  and  Strap  should  not 
near  me. 

And  blankets  be  spread  on  the  stair. 
Yet  there's  Mr.  Parrot,  who  sleeps  in  die  garret. 

To  my  footsteps  he  could  swear.'' 


f> 


**  Fear  not  Mr.  Parrot,  who  sleeps  in  the  garret. 

For  to  Hampstead  the  way  he  has  ta'en ; 
And  an  inquest  to  hold,  as  I  have  been  told. 

On  the  corpse  of  a  butcher  that's  slain." 

He  tum'd  him  around,  and  grimly  he  firown'd. 

And  he  laught  right  scornfully. 
The  inquest  that's  held,  on  the  man  that's  been  kill*df 

May  as  well  be  held  on  me.  .  . 
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"  At  the  lone  midnight  hour,  when  hobgohlins  have  power,       I 
In  thy  chamber  1 11  appear ;" —  ' 

"  With  that  he  was  gone,  and  your  wife  left  alone. 
And  I  came  running  here." 

Then  changed  I  trow  was  the  barber's  brow. 

From  the  chalk  to  the  beet-root  red. 
Now  tell  me  the  mien  of  the  butcher  thou'st  seen. 

By  Mambrino  I'll  smite  off  his  head. 

**  On  the  point  of  his  nose,  which  was  like  a  red  rose. 

Was  a  wart  of  enormous  size ; 
And  he  made  a  great  yaporing  with  a  blue  and  white  i^ron. 

And  red  stoc^gs  roued  up  to  his  thighs.'' 


»» 


'*  Thou  liest,  thou  liest,  young  Johnny  Strap, 

Is  it  all  a  fib  you  tell. 
For  the  butcher  was  taken  as  dead  as  bacon. 

From  the  bottom  of  Carisbrook  well." 

"  My  master  attend,  and  I'll  be  your  friend, 

I  dont  value  madam  a  button  ; 
But  I  heard  Mistress  say,  dont  leave,  I  pray. 

Sweet  Timothy  Slaughter-mutton." 

He  oped  the  shop-door,  the  counter  he  jumpt  o'er. 

And  overturned  Strap, 
Then  bolted  up  the  stair,  where  he  found  his  lady  fair. 

With  the  kitten  on  her  lap. 

"  Now  hail,  now  hail,  thou  lady  bright, — • 

Now  hail  thou  barber  trim. 
What  news  from  Canterbury  fight. 

What  news  from  bloody  Jem." 

'*  Canterbury  is  red  with  gore, 

For  many  a  barber  fell ; 
And  the  mayor  has  charged  us  for  evermore. 

To  watch  the  butcher's  well." 

Mrs.  Gossip  blusht,  and  her  cheek  was  flusht, 

But  the  barber  shook  his  head ; 
And  having  observed  that  the  night  was  cold. 

He  tumbled  into  bed. 

Mrs.  Grossip  lay  and  mourn' d,  and  Dicky  tost  and  turned  ; 

And  he  mutter' d  while  half  a-sleep. 
The  stone  is  large  and  round,  and  the  halter  tight  and  sound, 
706  And  the  well  thirty  fathom  deep. 


The  gloomy  dome  of  St.  Paul's  struck  three, 

The  morning  hegan  to  hlink. 
And  Gossip  slept,  as  if  his  wife 

Had  put  laudanum  in  his  drink. 

Mrs.  Gossip  drew  wide  the  curtains  aside, 
The  candle  had  hum'd  to  the  socket. 

And  lo  I  Timothy  stood,  all  covered  with  hlood. 
With  his  right  hand  in  his  pocket. 


«< 


Dear  Slaughter-mutton,  away,"  she  cried, 

I  pray  uiee  do  not  stop,"— 
Mrs.  Gossip,  I  know,  who  sleeps  hy  thy  side. 
But  he  sleeps  as  sound  as  a  top. 

Near  Carishrook  well  I  lately  fell 

Beneath  a  barber's  knife ; 
The  coroner's  inquest  was  held  on  me. 

But  it  did  not  restore  me  to  life. 

By  thy  husband's  hand,  was  I  foully  slain. 

He  threw  me  into  the  well. 
And  my  sprite  in  the  shop,  in  Cleaver-lane, 

For  a  season  is  doom'd  to  dwell." — 

Love  master'd  fear — "  what  brings  thee  here  T  " 

The  Love-sick  matron  said. — 
*' Is  thy  fair  carcase  gone  to  pot?"-— 

The  goblin  shook  his  head. 

**  I  slaughtered  sheep,  and  slaughtered  was 

And  ror  breaking  the  marriaee  bands, 
My  flesh  and  bones  go  to  David  Jones — 

but  let  us  first  shSke  hands* 

He  laid  his  left  fist,  on  an  oaken  chest. 

And,  as  she  cried, — **  dont  bum  us  ;" 
With  the  other  hegraspt  her  by  the  nose^ 

And  scorcht  her  like  a  ftmiace. 

There  is  a. felon  in  Newgate  jail. 

Who  dreads  the  next  assize ; 
A  woman  doth  dwell,  in  Bedlam  ceU, 

With  a  patch  between  her  eyes. 

The  woman  who  dwells  in  Bedlam  cell. 

Whose  reason  is  not  worth  a  button. 
Is  the  wifis  of  the  barber  in  Newgate  jail,  ^q^ 

Who  slaughter'd  Slaughter-mutton. 


IS  rocit  tA%is. 
PAST  nssT. 

i5iS?"tin5S;      IT  i>  m  nmcMM  vaggov^ 
^tjAMM  w.  «••  KM      •!((Mrii^etdimd(MaaagripM«n« 

Xdc  DiiaCAiouiii  s  doon  sre  opisfld  WH^ 
And  CUttet  I  anit  wiike; 
Hoe.  byjtmnltmrt,  I HoMe be gonc^ 
I  have  Boetiiae  lor  talk&.' 

H«e  boldt  Um  with  bu  horaj  tat — 
'  Tbere  VM  %  wain,*  qoothe  liee, — 

'  Hold  oBb  ihoa  iwggMBuagae  t^^' — 
Eftiomes  hi«  fiM  dropped  he. 

Hee  sttte  him  doiwne  upon  a  BUme, 
With  rnefnUe  looks  offesraj 

And  thai  began  this  tippvre  ammet 
The  rednooed  wnggaaere. 


MindahtftUM. 


Herrflre  did  we  trotte 
Alon^e  tbe  brid^^e,  alonge  the  load, 

A  joDj  r.tHviH  I  wolte:' — 
And  here  thf.  lailore  smotle  his 

He  melte  the  cabbie  potlel 


THE  AUWCIENT  WA6G0NERE. 

The  nighte  was  darke;  like  Noah's  arke,  Tba  *■ 

Our  waggone  moved  alonge;  mSm 

The  hflil  pour'd  faste,  loude  roared  the  blaste, 
Yet  siill  we  moved  alonge; 

And  snog  in  chorus,  <  Cease  loud  Boms,' 
A  very  charmiage  songe. 

<  Bravoe,  bravissimoe,'  I  cried,  Tuair  tnirtin  inter- 

ITie  sound  was  quite  eJatinge,  ™p«edi 

But  in  a  trice,  upon  tiie  ice, 
We  heard  the  horses  skaitinge. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  waa  there^  And   uu   t/unbgwa 

It  was  a  dismale  mattere,  "r^XiSl^i^  S 

To  see  the  cargoe,  one  by  one.  ^"rl"*''  ^''uc 

Flonnderinge  in  the  wattere!  grtn  'rto^T^of  »ide 

With  rant  and  roore,  we  reached  the  shfffo,        butn. 

And  never  a  soul  did  einkei 
But  in  the  rivere,  gone  for  evere, 

Swam  our  meate  and  driuke. 

At  lengthe  we  spied  a  goode  grey  goose, 

Thorough  the  mow  it  came; 
And  with  the  batte  end  of  my  whippet 

I  hailed  it  is  Goddhie  name. 

It  staggered  as  it  had  Ijeen  dmnkc^ 

So  dexterous  was  it  hitt«; 
Of  hrokene  boughs  we  made  a  fire, 

Tbomme  Loncheone  roasted  itte. 

'  Be  done,  thon  tipsye  weggonere. 

To  the  feasta  I  must  awnye.' — 
TTie  waggonere  seized  him  bye  the  coatte, 

And  forced  him  there  to  staye, 
Begginge,  in  gentlemanlie  style, 

Butte  lialfe  ane  hours  delaye. 


PART  SECOND. 

'  The  crimsone  aunne  was  riainge  o'ere  Thaw^guiwrt^bomii 

The  verge  of  the  horizon;  ^^    "™^  •** 

Upon  my  worde,  as  fair  a  sunne 
As  ever  I  clapped  eyes  onne. 
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'  TwiU  liee  «»  eomfiirtidile  iimig)^* 
The  mntiiioitt  crewe  ^^mx  ayes 

'  Twin  be  ane  oomfortaUb  itionie^ 
Wxthio  the  jaile  to  iyes 

All!  esjfjoaSb^wtebdkf*  miA£iej^ 
'  That  cftused  tiie  gowe  ip  4ier 

iFte  Mwi  wohn  mat       The  d&j  was  drawuDig  near  xtte^s  ciloB^ 
!!!m!£u0»StbeiMM  The  amizie  was  wdQ  mde  maUSuigLi 

Iftb^BSJrSSJ       Wheal lo!  it aaemedas iff  h«fM 

Wa6  veiled  with  femge-^warite'ttediiage. 


\arioM  typ nawiw  no        Bomme  eaad  itte  was  ane  axnxle  tree^ 
ttw  siMMcistts  <k»»  Laden  wjth  goodlje  frimc^ 

wNHfe  <wwimfciini.  fSomme  aware  itte  waB  ane  forajgne  bMe^ 

Booxuue  aaid  it  was  ane  brnte; 
Alas!  it  was  aoe  hxmxhaSGSk, 
Eidii^  in  pursuite! 

^•*fi*3Si*2-       A  hue  and  crye  aterte  uppe  bdandi^ 

Whilk  sDKAe  QOT  ears  Hke  flmnda; 


Wiliun  Ihe  waggone  there  was  dbedc^ 
AaUHusfame&te  and  wonder. 

One  after  <me»  the  rMctUs  rare^ 
And  from  die  evre  did  jump; 

One  after  one,  one  after  one^ 
Thej  feUe  with  hearje  UnoBp. 

Bix  miles  ane  houre  tfaef  ofe  dad  aeooro^ 
Like  sbippes  on  ane  stom^  oeean, 

Tbeire  gannenfa  flappinge  in  tibe  winder 
With  ane  ihorte  nneasjr  motion* 


y»..««»y^  ui*  •«»'      '''**^  bodies  with  thdr  legfi  did  flye, 
CISSETvSa'iM  iZI!^  Tbeje  fled  with  feare  and  gljffe; 

Whye  starest  thoa  soe? — with  one  goode  blcwr 
I  felled  the  bumbailifie.'  | 


I 


PART  THIRD. 


j  *  I  fo^rc  tliee,  auncient  waggonerc, 

I  I  Pf^rc  thy  homye  flstc, 

I  For  itte  is  stained  with  gooses  g<«c^ 

And  bailliffe's  blood,  I  wist 


no 


I  feare  to  gette  ane  fisticuffe, 

From  thy  leathern  knuckles  brown'-~ 
With  that  the  tailore  strove  to  ryse,^ 

The  waggonere  thrusts  him  down. 

*  Thou  craven,  if  thou  movest  a  limbe; 

m  give  thee  cause  for  feare;' — 
And  thus  went  on  that  tipsye  man. 
The  red-billed  waggonere. 

*  The  bumbailiffe  so  beautiful 

Declared  itte  was  no  joke, 
For,  to  his  knowledge,  both  his  legs, 
And  fifteen  ribbes  were  broke. 

The  lighte  was  gone,  the  nighte  came  on, 
Ane  hundrede  lanthems  sheen 

Glimmered  upon  the  kinge's  highwaye, 
Ane  lovely  sighte,  I  ween. 

*  Is  it  he,'  quoth  one,  *  is  this  the  manner 

m  laye  the  rascalle  stifie; 
With  cruel  stroke  the  beak  he  broke 
Of  the  harmless  bumbailifie.' 

The  threatening  of  the  saucye  rogue, 

No  more  I  could  abide: 
Advancing  forthe  my  good  right  legge, 

Three  paces  and  a  stride^ 
I  sent  my  lefte  foot  dexterously 

Seven  inches  through  his  side. 

Up  came  the  seoonde  from  the  vanne; 

We  had  scarcely  fought  a  round, 
When  some  one  smote  me  from  behinde^ 

And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound: 

And  when  my  head  began  to  clear, 
I  heard  the  yememing  crew — 

Quoth  one,  '  this  man  hath  penance  done^ 
And  penance  more  shall  do.' 


tallort 
OorponlFi 


The  balliife  eomplaln- 
eth  of  oonaiderable  de- 
rangement of  hii  ani* 
roaleoonomue. 


Polleemen  wtth  the> 
Unthomet  parsoe  tl  c 
wa^Egonere. 


Who  iteppeth  twenty 
feet  In  imlUtlon  of  th« 
Admirable  Crishton. 


Complalneth  of  foal 
play,  and  lUleth  down 
in  aue  trance. 


One  acteth  the  parto 
of  Job'a  comfortere. 


PART  FOUR. 

'  01  Freedom  is  a  glorious  thing  1- 
And,  tailore,  by  the  bye, 

I'd  rather  in  a  halter  swing. 
Than  in  a  dungeon  lie. 


The  waggonere  maketb 
ane  ahrewd  obaenr*- 
tion. 

7U 


Jilliir,  vbo  4 


tin   oxpgnil    of  Uw 


THE  AUNCIENT  WAGGONERE. 


_  _        The  jailore  came  to  bring  me  fi>ode, 

!^'%,5fl™if  is:  Forget  it  will  I  never. 

How  he  tamed  nppe  the  white  o'  his  eye, 
When  I  stuck  him  in  the  liver. 

His  thread  of  life  was  snapt:  once  more 
I  reached  the  open  streete; 

The  people  sung  out  *  Gardjioo,* 
As  I  ran  down  the  streete. 

Uethoughte  the  blessed  air  of  heaven 
Never  smelte  so  sweete. 

Oace  more  upon  the  broad  highwaje, 
I  walked  with  feore  and  diede; 

And  ever;  fifteen  steppes  I  tooke, 
I  turned  about  my  lieade, 

For  feare  the  corporal  of  the  guardc, 
Kight  close  hehinde  me  trede! 

Behold  upon  the  western  wave 
Setteth  the  broad  bright  saone; 

So  I  most  onward,  as  I  have 
Full  fifteen  miles  to  runner— 

And  should  the  bwliffes  hither  come 
To  aske  whilke  waye  I've  gone 

TeU  them  1  took  the  other  road," 
Said  hee,  and  trotted  onne. 

The  tailor  rushed  into  the  roome, 
bll^r^''^i>mninM  Certuming  three  or  foure; 

Urn  ukabwdudmit       Fracturod  his  skull  against  the  wall^ 
ij^bi™  «b«.  u  And  w<ttde  spake  never  more.* 


Such  is  the  fate  of  foolish  men. 
The  danger  ail  may  aee 

Of  those,  who  list  to  waggonere% 
And  keep  bad  companye. 
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OUNG  Mary  was  the  loveliest  lass 

In  nil  green  Teviotdale  ; 
Uer  cheek  ouhied  the  budding  rose. 

Her  breath  (he  rosy  gale. 


OUR  LADYE'S  GIRDLE. 


Her  een  they  were  twa  crystal  bowers 

Wi'  love  and  life  within ; 
Her  boaoiD  seemed  a  parnilise 

Eaeli  sinocr's  soul  to  win. 
And  the  bedesman  said  so  fail  a  flower 

Could  bear  no  taint  of  sin. 

And  ivooers  cam'  free  ilka  airt 

To  win  that  ladye's  hand  j 
Some  wooed  her  for  her  beauty  rare. 

Her  gowd  but  and  her  laud. 

Some  told  their  love  with  ring  and  glove. 

And  some  with  hiiiny  tale. 
And  some  of  valour's  deeds  could  vaunt. 

But  al!  might  not  avail. 

Some  tilted  on  the  castle  lea. 

Some  feasted  in  the  ha". 
Some  tried  unseen  to  press  their  love. 

But  the  owreword  a 


And  the  rose  on  her  cheek  wad  blench  th  while. 
For  she  cared  na'  tiie  tale  to  bear , 

And  oft  she  wad  steal  to  the  lonesome  bower 
Where  Jed's  waters  rin  clear, 

.\nd  pour  her  vow  to  the  Ladyc  of  might, 
To  stainless  virgins  dear. 

Her  snnwy  fpct  she  wad  love  i*  tlie  strBUn, 

■While  tbi-  irouttela  aroui,.!  wnd  p\n, 
As  biT  iowh  ^l■l^  ii . .  ■!  ..,,  jidtrrii. 

Oil  th.' 111,,.      ■.  .         .|-,-^y. 

Anil  ofttui  - 1>'  h.iT  ihanzUu 

To  the  Lii  .  . 


Omt  LADYE'S  GIRDLE. 

And  ahe  was  mild  as  the  forest  flower 

Whose  bloom  is  fur  to  view  ; 
Her  cheek  was  fanned  by  the  mountain  win 

Her  htur  was  wet  wi'  the  dew. 
And,  saving  the  hymn  to  our  Ladye, 

Nae  lore  the  maiden  knew. 


But  the  tale  I  tell,  so  it  befel. 

She  loved  to  stray  unseen, 
Where  the  merle  from  his  liqnid  throat 

Can  melodize  the  dean. 


And  it  fell  on  the  hour  when  the  rud^  si 

Began  to  sink  i*  the  sea. 
When  gloaming  flang  his  mantle  dun 

Outowre  the  fauld  and  lea ; 


The  mftider.  atray'd  till  dsrk'nii^  night 
O'crspread  the  welkin  wide  ; 


And  she  never  wist  till  a  maid  of  heaven 
Waa  standing  by  her  side. 

AH  as  she  lookit  the  stranger  upon 
She  deemed  her  a  sister  dear — 

When  the  mind  is  free  from  slaTiah  guilt 
It  is  frte  {torn  nlly  fear. 

To  sing  of  the  maiden  of  heaven  hie. 

Suits  not  my  simple  lay  j 
But  fllie  smiied  on  the  lovely  maid  of  earth. 

And  thus  she  said  her  say  : 


"  Earthly  flower  of  anRels'  love. 
Beauteous  muden,  hst  to  me. 
The  stainlrs  Tirdn  from  above 
Sends  tin;  DTeaoua  ^ft  to  thee. 
Bids  thee      ir  thia  girdle  free, 

'eaa  hands  have  wove  ; 
'le  and  prove : 
ihaltttioabe. 


OUR  LABYE-S  GIRDLE. 


Hapless  lore  shall  ne'er  betray. 

Maiden,  mark  the  dear  decree. 
Low  and  worth  shalt  thou  repay 

With  thj  sweet  virginitye. 

Bright  idull  ever  be  thy  blee. 
Brer  cloudless  be  thy  day : 
Muden,  I  have  said  my  aay ; 

Beauteous  maiden,  tliis  to  thee." 

Young  Mary  looked  up  in  wild  amaze. 

But  nothing  she  siud  ava. 
And  the  maiden  of  heaven  the  girdle  has  ta'ei 

Put  it  round  her  middle  ama'. 
Above  that  zone  whose  brightness  shone 

As  pure  as  Cheviot's  snaw. 

The  girdle  was  o'  the  sun-beam  thread. 

Spun  i'  celestial  land. 
It  couldna  be  seen  by  mortal  een. 

Nor  felt  by  mortal  hand. 

O  tithe  and  Usten  ladies  young, 
To  my  tuneless  tale  come  lend  ah  ear. 

But  first  I'll  ask  yon  question  one — 
Ladies,  this  giidle  trad  ye  wear  ? 

0  weel  I  ken  that  smirking  blush 
lliat  gives  yonr  roses  brighter  bUw ; 

The  tongue  that  sweetly  fsulters,  ayt. 
May  hesitate  and  wh!s.per,  nn. 

The  mind  may  say  the  promised  day 
Of  happy  love  may  slowly  come ; 

Virginitye  may  breed  to  wae. 
If  kcepit  till  the  day  of  doom. 


The  will  may  be  the  swecl-n  to  prir. 
The  wily  tongue  gainsay  the  irill ; 

O  life  is  love,  and  loie  !a  life. 

Sweet  wonifln  will  h:-  -.vrnnTI  «ill. 


■Rip  wBrd< 


OUR  LADYE'S  GIRDLE. 

Her  mother's  nund  vas  all  uiirest, 
Aad  every  heart  impatience  wild ; 

Where  is  your  ladye,  bower  ictiidens — 
Why  torrieth  my  darling  child  1 

Gae  seek  her  i'  the  wild  wood  grove. 
And  i'  the  bower  aside  the  linn — 

All  as  she  spoke  the  door  did  ope, 
And  smilin'  cam'  the  maiden  in. 

Why  tarry  ye  sae  late,  my  Maiv, 
The  night  grows  eerysome  to  see  ; 

The  dew  IS  damp,  nnd  the  wind  ia  caiilif, 
My  child,  it  is  not  good  for  thee. 

The  fox  ia  howling  on  (he  hill, 

The  howlet  is  screamin  drear ; 
It  is  the  hour  when  the  forayera  ride— 

Some  harm  may  hap  my  ilear. 

1  fear  nae  harm,  the  maiden  said. 

And  smiled  benignantlye  i 
I  have  not  injured  any  one — 

Sure  none  wit]  iujure  me. 

O  I  lovely  is  (he  Angel  of  Grace 

Redeeming  annis  from  sin  ; 
Bnt  lovelier  far  (o  (lie  sons  of  men 

I  trow  was  (hnt  maiden. 

The  seasons  cam'  and  the  seasons  went, 
O  silent  time  coidd  fleetly  flee  ; 

The  clouds  raise  up  and  (he  rain  down  fell, 
And  riTcrs  ran  to  the  roaring  aea. 

The  seasons  cam'  and  the  seasons  went. 
The  grass  could  grow  and  fade , 

The  birdies  sang  and  the  wild  wood  rin^. 
And  lovelier  still  whs  the  maid 

And  her  fame  went  far  and  her  fame  neiit  m 

And  it  spread  owre  nil  Scotland : 
While  lord  and  knight  and  baton  bo.J 


ight  a 
dye's 


Did  seek  that  ladye's  hand 

And  there  was  lihhig  on  the  i;re*ii 
'cing  in  the  ha', 

a  the  maiden's  lore, 
lonl  Mill  wu,  n«. 


OUB  LASTE'S  GIRDLE. 


The  Donghus  cam'  (ne  Liddbdals, 
Wi'  the  yonng  laird  o'  Bucclench ; 

And  there  were  Kem  and  Ccckbnnu  buth. 
All  kniglits  of  honour  trae. 

Johnstone  and  Maxwell  also  cam 

Their  wooing  skill  to  prove. 
And  yonng  Cranstoun,  of  Crating,  too, 

But  he  never  told  his  love. 

Among  the  rest  frae  southron  land 

There  cam  a  knight  of  fame  ; 
He  also  sought  the  ladre's  ear 

To  tell  hia  tale  of  tiarae. 

But  his  was  the  love  o'  the  gude  green  lands. 

But  and  the  gowd  sae  free — 
And  his  was  the  love  o'  the  gaudy  glare 

■Whicli  but  delights  the  e'e. 

And  his  was  the  love  o'  the  faultless  form — 

The  rose  and  lillye  dye — 
And  he  has  sought  the  maiden's  side 

His  artful  tale  to  try. 

He  try'd  at  mom,  he  try'd  at  e'en. 
The  maiden's  heart  to  mo»e ; 

But  when  he  ti>Ui  his  artfid  tale. 


OUR  LADYE'S  GIHDLE. 

She  coiJdna  bow  the  arm  o'  strength, — 

O,  g^n  her  heart  was  sair! 
But  littlt  wist  he  o'  the  girdle  o'  heaveu 

That  keepit  her  virtue  fair. 

There's  nane  that  wears  our  ladle's  helt 

May  yield  to  guilty  love  ; 
And  he  that  tries  ungentle  skaith 

Hiinsel'  the  akaith  shall  prove. 

Tiiere  was  a  say,  I  have  heard  it  said. 
Though  I  scarce  believed  it  true, 

That  the  southron  knight  from  that  day  forth 
No  lore  of  ladye  knew. 

There  was  a  say,  I  have  heard  it  said. 
Though  I  gave  uo  ear  the  wliile, 

That  from  that  day  no  am'rous  maid 
Upon  his  love  wad  smile. 

The  seasons  cam',  the  seasons  went 

In  sunshine  or  in  shade  ; 
The  spring  could  see  the  flow'rets  flnab 

And  autumn  see  them  fade  : 
But  Time  might  come,  or  Time  might  go, 

And  lovelier  still  was  the  maid. 

'Tis  fair  to  see  the  king  of  day 
Frae  the  burnished  ocean  springing — 

'Twas  fairer  to  see  the  maid  walk  forUi, 
And  the  little  birds  a  sin;3;ing. 

The  matins  were  meet  and  tlie  vespers  sweet 

In  Jedworth's  holy  fane  ; 
But  far  more  sweet  i'  the  ear  o'  heaven 

The  maiden's  simple  strain. 

And  evermore  in  hall  or  bowei 

"Were  gallants  not  a  few— 
And  vows  th^  vowed,  some  false  I  wis, 
n«  I  ween  were  true ; 

iffels  wad  listen  and  look 
t  M  they  flew. 

1  some  cam'  west. 
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There  was  young  Buccleuch  frae  Branksome  ha,' 

And  Douglass  frae  Liddesdale, 
The  young  Cranstoun  frae  Crailing  tower, 

But  he  never  told  his  tale. 

O  his  was  the  love  of  kind  esteem — 
Of  kind  esteem  from  friendship  sprung ; 

O  his  was  the  love  o'  the  constant  heart. 
Which  sits  far  deeper  than  the  tongue. 

Though  narrow  was  fair  Crailing's  land. 
And  little  wealth  could  he  display. 

But  a  trusty  heart  and  a  ready  hand — 
Ready  alike  for  friend  and  fae. 

O  he  was  the  lord  o'  the  keenest  sword, 
And  he  was  the  lord  o*  the  lealest  love ; 

And  he  was  the  lord  o'  the  feeling  heart 
That  helpless  misenr  aye  could  move ; 

But  rue  the  hour  would  pride  and  power 
The  might  of  Cranstoun's  arm  to  prove. 

Why  does  Lord  Cranstoun  thoughtfully  stray 

In  Crailing's  flushing  vale  ? 
O  he  is  in  love  with  a  fail  maiden. 

And  he  winna  tell  his  tide. 

O  some  wad  ride  at  Valour's  ring. 

Some  danced  in  Beautv's  ha' — 
And  some  to  Beauty  told  their  tale. 

But  the  owerword  still  was,  na. 

But  it  sae  fell  out  in  a  sweet  evening. 

She  sought  the  bower  alane. 
And  young  Cranstoun  has  followed  her 

In  love's  delicious  pain ; 
And  he  faultered  forth  revealings  soft. 

And  the  maiden  blushed  again. 

My  wealth  is  sma,  quo'  the  young  Cranstoun, 

It  canna  please  the  e*e ; 
But  the  heart  of  love,  and  the  hand  of  weir 

I  gi'e  them  baith  to  thee. 
And  the  maiden  smiled  with  a  kindly  smile,— 

Thy  love  is  all  to  me. 


OUR  LADTE'S  6IKDLB. 


And  she  gave  him  her  maiden  kisg 
To  KBTthe  solemn  vow. 


Three  little  weeks  they  cam'  and  went  -. 

0  meny  waa  the  morning  tide. 
When  a  proad  array  to  Jedworth  gittj, 

Throngh  automn  dews  coald  ri^ 
And  a  laav  bright  was  led  by  her  knight. 

To  the  holy  altar'g  side. 


®lis  fSSaifJiW  aitlSisstif. 


THE  KNIGHTS  REVENGE. 

To  an  alder-tree  his  steed  vas  tied. 

And  the  live  wiud  from  the  west 
Stirred  the  blue  scarf  od  his  helmet  side, 

And  the  raven  plumes  of  his  crest. 

"  Why  knockest  thou  here  ? — No  hostel  this. 

And  vie  have  our  mass  to  saj  ; 
Knowest  thou  that  rises  our  evening  prayer. 

When  lours  the  twilight  grey  ? 

"  But  if  thou  retumest  at  morning  tide, 

WliBtever  be  thy  behest — " 
"  Nay,"  swd  the  stranger  hastily, 

"  Delay  not  my  request : 

For  1  have  come  from  foreign  lands. 

And  seen  the  sun  of  June 
Set  over  the  Holy  Jerusalem  ; 

And  its  towers  beneath  the  moon  ; 

And  I  have  battled  for  the  Cross, 

'Tis  the  symbol  on  my  mail ; — 
Bnt  why  with  faltering  words  should  I 

Prolong  a  needless  tale. 

And  I  have  stood  by  the  sepulchre. 

Where  our  good  Lord  was  laid  j 
And  drank  of  Siloa's  brook  that  flows 

In  the  coo!  of  its  own  palm  shade. 

The  Ladye  ElUnore — woe  to  me, 

Brought  the  words  that  tale  which  told. 

Was  yesternight,  by  the  red-torch  light, 
Left  alone  in  your  vaults  so  cold. 

'Tis  said,  last  night,  by  the  red-torch  light. 

That  a  burial  here  hath  been  ; 
Now  I  pr'ythee  show  me  her  grave  who  stood 

My  heart  and  heaven  between- 

[  that  a  cold,  dark  vault 
r  dwelliug  place  should  be, 
k  mafong,  sate  in  the  bright  snnabme 
llpi  I  went  o'er  the  sea  I — 

p ,  but  at  matin  prime 

It  tby  steed  again, 
"he  porch  of  St.  John's  chapelle, 
kiuKk  IP  •"■'"  " 
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Then  anger  flnshed  o'er  that  stranger' a  brow. 

Like  storm-clouds  o'er  the  sky ; 
And,  stamping,  he  struck  liis  gauntlet  gloTe 

On  the  falchion  by  his  thigh. 

"  Now,  by  our  Ladye's  holy  name. 

And  by  the  good  St.  Jolin, 
I  must  gaze  on  the  features  of  the  dead. 

Though  I  hew  my  path  through  stone." 

The  frere  hath  lighted  his  waxen  taper, 

And  turned  the  grating  key. 
And  down  winding  steps,  through  gloomy  aisles, 

The  damp,  dull  way  showed  he. 

And  ever  he  stood,  and  crossed  himself. 
As  the  night  winds  smote  his  ear; 

For  the  very  carven  imageries 

Spake  nought  but  of  death  and  fi 
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How  different  was  the  time,  alas  ! 

When,  in  the  bright  noou  of  love. 
I  trysted  with  thee  in  the  stag  coppice. 

In  the  centre  of  the  grove. 

How  different  was  the  time,  alas  ! 

When  the  gay  gold  riug  I  gave. 
And  amiling  thou  said'st, — '  wlien  thou'rt  far  away 

I  will  bear  it  to  my  grave  ! " 

The  knight  tunied  back  the  satin  fold. 

Where  her  hand  lay  by  her  side. 
And  there,  on  her  slender  finger  cold. 

He  the  token  ring  espied. 

"  Now  know  I  thou  wert  true  to  nie, — 
Oh  !  false  thou  couldst  not  prove  ! 


And  then  he  kissed  her  clay-cold  cheek. 
And  then  he  kissed  his  sword ; — 

"  By  this,"  he  said,  "  sweet,  injured  maid, 
lliy  doom  shall  be-  deplored. 

And  dearly  some  shall  make  remead, 

And  darkly  some  shall  pay, 
Forgriefs  that  broke  thy  faithful  heart 

Wien  I  was  faraway!" — 

"  Nay  ! — dost  thou  talk  of  vengeance  n 

Quoth  the  frere,  "  on  thy  bended  knee  ?  " — 

The  knight  looked  wildly  up  in  his  eyes, 
But  never  a  word  spake  he. 

"  Now  rise,  now  rise,  sir  kni^t  1 "  he  cried, 
"Mary  Mother  calm  thy  mind; 
**rwa8  the  will  of  Heaven  that  she  should  die, 
To  its  fint  be  thou  resigned. 

*  «ruM  the  knight  then  from  his  knee, 
n  tbH  diirksome  aisle  and  dreaj ; 
'•rd  he  enid,  but>  with  hasty  glove, 
hod  away  one  starting  tear. 


he  plucked 
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The  cofBn-lid  wu  closed;  the  frere 

Went  on  irith  his  taper  wau  ; 
Behind  him  strode  the  black- mailed  koij^l, 

A.  melancholy  man. 

And  ever  the  fWre,  u  he  onwards  bent 
From  that  darksome  place  of  dread. 

Where  the  coffined  day  of  that  lady e  lay. 
Did  backwards  turn  his  head. 

"Say,  holy  frere,  can  the  waves  of  fear 

O'er  thy  calm  pure  spirit  flow  f 
Or  ia  it  the  cold,  tbrougn  these  vaults  of  mould. 

That  makes  thee  tremble  so  ?" 

Then  strode  he  forth ;— the  frere  he  closed 
The  gate  behind  the  knight ; 

Dim  lay  the  clouds,  like  giant  shrouds. 
Over  the  red  star-light. 

And  ever,  with  a  low  moaning  sound. 

Swept  the  gust  'mid  the  wild-wood  trees ; 

Calm,  in  slumber  bounJ,  lay  all  around. 
Save  the  waters'  fall  and  the  breeEe. 

The  frere  ])ut  his  taper  out,  and  looked 

His  high,  barred  lattice  fro ; 
And  he  saw  'mid  the  dusk,  the  mounted  knight 

Down  the  winding  valley  go. 

'Twas  the  break  of  dawn  ;  on  the  dewy  lawn 

Shone  in  glory  the  purpling  day ; 
The  lark  on  high  sang  down  from  the  sky, 

The  thrush  from  the  hawthorn  spray  : 

On  the  lakelet  blue  the  water-coot 

Oared  forth  vrith  her  sable  youna,— 
While  from  its  edge,  'mid  the  bon&rJiig  icdgv. 

The  fisher  hern  upapnutg. 

Where  hurries  so  fast  t?ie  lienchmao  miw  ? 

His  slecd  a 
To  the  abbey  nl  S. 

He  speed*  hi<-  '  < 
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Then  forth  outspake  the  abbot  grey. 

From  his  couch  as  he  arose, — 
"  Alack  1  thou  bring' st  us  tidings  of  ill. 

For  thy  lord  he  was  of  those 

Who  gifted  our  church  with  goodly  lands. 

And  Ills  sword  hath  ever  been 
In  cause  of  the  holy  rood,  and  in  ours. 

At  the  coll,  unsheatbed  and  keen. 

Then  fasten  thy  steed  in  our  porter's  keep  ; 

And  our  brother  will  straight  repair. 
As  the  falcon  follows  the  little  bird 

That  flies  from  the  fowler's  snare." 

Bright  shone  the  sun  ;  the  mounted  monk 
Bode  along  through  the  woodlands  gay  ; 

Upon  hb  bosom  lay  the  book. 
Under  his  cloak  of  grey. 

Before  him,  in  the  pleasant  prime, 

The  osiered  river  flowed ; 
From  wild  flowers  by  the  pathway  side, 

The  gallant  heath-cock  crowed. 

Glistened  the  dews  on  the  heather-bells ; 

And  ever  as  the  wind  swept  by, 
From  blossoming  broom  floated  odours  rich 

Aa  from  gardens  of  Araby. 

And  now  he  wandered  by  heechen  groves, 
Now  by  daisied  pastm^  green  ; 

And  now,  fkim  the  winding  mountun-roxd. 
The  Lothians  rich  were  seen. 

Now  by  coppice  and  com  he  urged  his  steed  ; 
,   Now  by  dingle  wild,  and  b^  dell, 
Where,  down  the  ledges  of  nfted  rock. 
The  liring  waters  well ; 

Till  he  came  to  a  clump  of  oak-trees  hoar. 

Half  over  the  wild  road  hung. 
When  up  at  once  to  his  bridle  rein 

The  arm  of  a  warrior  sprung  i 

len  jer     V  startled  steed 

h  bristling  mane  ; — 
*^  1  and  rest  thee  here 
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■ '  I  koow  thine  errand, — dismount  1 — dismount  I 

That  errand  for  thee  I'll  do ; 
But,  if  thou  stirrest  till  I  return, 

Such  rashness  thou  shalt  rue  I 

Then  doff  to  me  thy  mantle  grey, 

And  eke  tb;  hood  of  blaek, 
And  rest  thee  amid  these  bricl  ens  green 

To  the  left,  tall  I  come  bak. 

"  0,  bethink  thee,  kniebt,"  the  good  frere  said, 
"  I  should  kneel  bv  his  couch  and  pra^  ; 

How  awful  it  is  for  the  soul  of  man 
Unannealed  to  pass  away  I 

How  awfiil  it  is,  with  sina  unshrived, 

To  pass  from  the  bed  of  pain  ; — 
Lord  Auohandrie  may  a  dead  man  be 

Ere  thou  com'st  hither  again." 

He  must  needs  obey, — he  dnrat  not  say  naj, 

Tliat  monk,  to  the  warrior  stern ; 
His  corslet  unlaced,  and  his  helm  unbraced, 

Down  rattled  amid  the  fern  i 

And  he  hath  mounted  the  frere's  good  steed. 

Clad  in  mantle  and  cowl  rides  he. 
Till  before  his  eyes,  'pea  straight  arise 

The  turrets  of  Auchnndrie. 

"  Now  speed  thee  !*'  cried  the  porter  then. 

As  the  portab  wide  he  threw  j 
"  Now  speed  thee  1"  cried  the  warders  mailed. 

The  courts  as  he  passed  through. 

"  Now  speed  thee!"  cried  the  seneschal. 

As  he  showed  the  way  before, 
■*  For  much  I  fear,  most  holy  frere. 

The  struggle  will  soon  be  o'er." 

Then  passed  he  IVoni  the  clnmW  fnrtli, 

And  ill  silence  t-'i-  'Ir-  —'-- 
And  away  to  thi- ■  ■  miuinUin  jiau, 

On  his  steed  ii'  ^trt. 

Unfolded  were  l,t» 
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Bnt  vhen  the  mantled  monic  he  saw. 

On  lua  arm  he  strove  to  rise  ; 
And  the  light  that  nov  was  vaniug  fiist. 

Came  back  to  his  sunken  eyea. 

"Welcome I  holy  ftther,"  he  said, 

In  accents  low  and  weak, — 
"  I  would  pour  my  sins  in  thy  pitying  ear. 

And  ahsolution  seek ; 

For  I  have  been  a  sinful  man. 

And  repent  me  of  my  sin  ; 
Yet,  as  pass  the  hopes  of  life  away. 

The  fetn  of  death  begin. 

But  chiefly  would  I  tell  to  thee 

My  crime  of  the  blackest  dye, 
Whiui  a  sea  of  tears  might  scarce  wash  out, 

Thou^  I  could  weep  it  dry. 

"  A  gentle  ladye  my  kinsman  loved. 
And,  before  he  crosaed  the  sea 

To  combat  afar  with  the  Saracen, 
He  trust  reposed  in  me. 

That  knight  he  was  only  rich  in  heart. 

But  I  was  rich  in  pelf, — 
So,  inclead  of  nursing  her  lore  for  him, 

I  wooed  it  for  mjself." 

UpBtarted  the  frere. — "  Ah  !  holy  man. 

Yet  the  worst  I  have  not  told ; 
Id  roe,  though  sjiruug  trom  noblest  blood, 

A  perjured  wretch  behold  [ 


!  looked  and  cold  ; 
And  for  my  love  no  love  retum'd. 

Though  I  nctoed  her  with  gifts  and  gold  ; 

And  for  my  love  no  love  return'd, 
Although,  with  hellish  sleight. 

Wo  forged  a  cartel,  whose  [xuport  ahowed 
That  Sir  Edmund  had  fallen  m  fight." 

Uprose  tbefrere, — "  Nay,  sit  thee  down,— 

~'  — : Bj  the  guiU  alone  ; 

•  tne  derke  thereof, 
mvt  St.  John. 
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To  the  fair  EUinore  that  scroll  he  bore,  • 
Then  she  folded  her  hands  and  sighed. 

And  said,  **  Since  tme  he  has  died  to  me, 
I  will  be  no  other's  bride !" 

Still  wooed  I  her  in  her  monrning  weeds. 
Till  she  showed  a  poniard  bare, 

And  vowed,  if  again  I  y^ed  her  heart. 
Her  hand  should  plunge  it  there. 

D^  after  day,  ray  after  ray. 
She  waned  like  an  autumn  sun. 

When  droop  the  flowers  'mid  the  yellow  boVrers, 
And  the  waters  wailing  run : 

Day  after  day,  Hke  a  broken  rose-bud. 

She  withered  and  she  waned. 
Till  of  her  beauty  and  wonted  bloom 

But  feeble  trace  remained. 

Yet  seemed  she  like  some  saintly  form. 

Too  pure  for  the  gaeer's  eye. 
Melting  away  from  our  earthly  day. 

To  her  element,  the  sky. 

She  died, — and  then  I  felt  remorse, — 

But  how  could  I  atone  ? — 
And  I  trembled  when  by  her  breathless  corse 

In  silence  I  stood  alone ! 

And  when  I  saw  my  victim  lie 

Within  her  swathing  shroud, 
The  weight  of  my  wounded  conscience  hung 

Upon  me  like  adoud. 

There  was  no  light, — and  all  was  night. 
And  storm  and  darkness  drear ; — 

By  day  'twas  joyless,  and  my  sleep 
Was  haunted  by  forms  of  fear ! 

And  often  I  of  my  kinsman  dreamt. 
Of  his  sorrow  and  vengeance  dire. 

Till  yesternight  he  crossed  my  path 
Lake  a  demon  in  his  ire. 

I  had  not  heard  of  his  home  return ; 

Like  a  spectre  there  he  stood, 
Down  sank  I,  and  his  falchion  drank 

My  fevered,  forfeit  blood. 
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O  I  grant  remission  for  my  sins, 

A  hnmbled  man  I  die — " 
Ere  yet  the  words  were  out  the  monk 

Beheld  his  glazing  eye  ; 

And,  rising  away  from  the  conch,  he  said, — 

"  May  Heayen  forgive  my  vow, — " 
Deep  horrors  thrilled- through  his  yielding  frame, 

And  he  smote  his  throbbing  brow. 

Then  down  he  passed  through  scraggy  dean. 

Overhung  with  aspens  grey. 
Until  he  came  to  the  brackens  green 

Wherein  Father  Francis  lay. 

**  Ho,  frere,  arise !  thy  cloak  and  cowl 

Have  done  their  office  meet," — 
Father  Francis  arose  from  his  lurking  place. 

And  stood  at  the  warrior's  feet. 

**  Now  tell  me,"  auoth  Sfar  Edmund  fierce, 

**  For  thou  art  learned  in  lore. 
What  the  meaning  of  this  riddle  is. 

That  a  bird  unto  me  bote : 

**  A  lady  in  her  chamber  sate. 

Her  true  knight  he  was  abroad, 
Fiehting  the  battles  of  his  fldth 

Under  the  Cross  of  Ood. 

A  false  lord,  and  a  falser  frere. 

They  tried  to  overcome  her  fldth. 
They  forged, — ah  I  wherefore  dost  thou  fear  f 

Base  caitiff  take  thy  death  ?* 

The  knight  he  struck  him  to  the  heart, — 

Through  the  branches,  with  a  crash, 
Down  went  the  corse,  and  in  the  wave 

Sank  with  a  sullen  dash. 

"  Thus  perish  all  who  would  enthrall 

The  innocent  and  the  true ; 
Yet  on  head  of  mine  no  more  shall  shine 

The  sun  from  his  path  of  blue ! 

No  more  on  me  shall  pleasure  smile, 

A  heartless,  hopeless  man  ; — 
The  tempest  clouds  of  misery 

Have  darkened  for  aye  my  span.  ^3^ 


Fanwdl,  ftmntll,  vaj  nstive  loud ! 

Hill,  <«1W',  »uud, aodwnrtii — 
A«4  cti«ii,  w'liK  l.<.'ii.i  BIT  bewt'a  commMdi 

4k(td  j'e,  who  cnwMd  inj  jmUi  ! 

JEttow,  bknr,  _ve  wind* '  is  finj  Unr, 
And  w^  uc  ixvax  ihe  «1kjf^ — 

Km,  me,  jt  loUowa !  «ad  bev  as  doag 
Wlw  hxottr  ntMn  no  uim  ?" 


Sttw  SleHssfeftU  sii»^  itte  Mistsiife. 


g  fonmir  ti  Idirribcd  In  CitlM  .. 

HOBOR   TO    KILL   A  MAN   FOR  A 


thou  liolv  friar, 


HATwantye,  what  want  yi 
J  Said  Sir  Delaval's  warder  bi 
What  lack  ye,  what  lack  ye,  thou  jolly  friar? 

Saith— Open  the  portal,  knave ! 

Wearie  leagues  three  from  the  Priorie 

come  uncethe  sun  hath  smil'don  theEea. 
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Now  nay !  now  imj  !  thou  holy  friar, 

I  may  not  let  ye  in  ; 

Sir  DeUmirs  mood  is  not  for  tlie  rood. 

And  he  eares  not  to  shnre  his  sin  ;  i 

And  shonid  he  return  with  his  hound  and  han»  j 

He  win  gnr  thy  holinew  rin. 


For  Christ  his  sake !  now  say  not  nqr, 

Botooen  the  portal  fotte; 

And  I  win  domie  a  ridi  heoisiMi 

For  thy  gentlesse  and  eoortesie ; 

Bt  mass  and  b^  nod!  if  tin  hoiMi  is  withslood 

Tnoa  shak  pensh  by  soreerie. 


Then  miieklie  the  portal  was  opened  widc^ 

8ir  nekfal's  haD  was  made  hie. 

And  Ihe  taMe  was  spread  for  the  friar  with  speed. 

And  he  feasted  rif^  pleatifrdSe. 

IM  a  friar  wieht  ef«r  hdr  of  mUl 

When  he  tooken  dMiphoaldrfe? 


And  the  friar  he  ate,  and  the  friar  be  dfank. 

Tin  the  eenarman  wondered  frill  tort. 

And  he  wished  him  at  home  at  St.  Oswin^  tauA, 

With  his  relieks  and  missal  lore : 

But  the  friar  did  eat  of  the  renison 

And  the  friar  he  drunk  the  more ! 


^ow  this  day  was  a  day  cff  wassail  kept, 
Hr  Delarars  birth  day,  I  ween. 


Now 

»ir 

And  many  a  knight  and  ladye  bright. 

In  Sir  DelaraFs  castle  was  seen ; 

But  since  the  sun  on  the  blue  sea  shone, 

They'd  hunted  the  woods  so  green. 
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And  rich  and  rare  was  the  feast  prepared 

For  the  kniffhts  and  ladyes  ei^ ; 

And  the  fleid  and  the  flood  both  yielded  their  brood. 

To  ffrace  the  festal  day : 

And  the  wines  from  Spain  which  long  had  lain 

And  spioes  from  far  Cathay. 
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But  first  and  fairest  of  all  the  feast, 

By  Sir  Delaval  priz'd  most  dear, 

A  tat  boar  roasted  in  seemly  guise. 

To  grace  his  lordly  cheer : 

The  reek  from  the  fire  sore  hunger'd  the  friar, 

In  spite  of  refecting  gear. 


And  thus  thought  the  friar  as  he  sate. 

This  Boar  is  right  savourie ! 

I  wot  'tis  no  sin  its  hede  to  win 

If  I  mote  right  cimninglie  ; 

This  godless  knight  is  a  church-hating  wicht. 

To  filch  him,  no  knaverie. 


With  that  he  took  bis  leathern  poke. 

And  whetted  his  knife  so  sheen. 

And  he  patiently  sat  at  the  kitchen  grate 

Till  no  Tilleins  were  thither  seen  ; 

Then  with  meikle  drede  cut  off  the  boar's  hede. 

As  tho'  it  never  had  been. 


Then  the  friar  he  nimbly  footed  the  sward, 
And  bent  him  to  holy  pile  ; 
For  once  within  its  sacred  shrine. 
He'd  laugh  and  joke  at  his  guile ; 
But  hie  mee  fast  with  thy  utmost  baste. 
For  thy  gate  is  many  a  xnile. 


Now  Christ  ye  save  I  when  the  tilleins  mw. 

The  boar  without  his  hede. 

They  wist  and  grie  that  witcherie 

Had  done  the  fearsome  deed : 

In  sore  distraught  the  friar  they  sought. 

To  help  them  in  their  need. 


They  sought  and  sought,  and  long  they  sought. 

No  friar,  no  hede,  could  find. 

For  friar  and  hede,  far  o'er  the  meade, 

Were  scudding  it  like  the  wind  : 

But  haste,  but  haste  1  thou  jolly  friar. 

Where  bolt  and  bar  will  bind* 
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The  son  was  high  in  his  jouniej's  flight, 

And  homeward  the  fisher  hoat  rowed. 

When  the  deep  sounding  horn  told  Sir  Delaval^s  return. 

With  his  knights  and  hdjes  proud : 

The  hagpipes  did  sound,  and  the  jest  went  round. 

And  reyehne  merrie  and  loud. 


But  meikle,  hut  meikle  was  the  rage. 

Of  the  host  and  the  companie. 

When  the  tale  was  told  of  the  deed  so  hold. 

Which  was  laid  to  witcherie  ; 

And  how  in  distraught,  the  monk  they  sought. 

The  monk  of  the  raorie. 


Now  rightlie  I  trow.  Sir  Delaval  knew. 

When  told  of  the  (Har  knave. 

By  my  knighthood  I  tow  he  shall  dearly  rue, 

lliis  trick  he  thoueht  so  brave : 

And  away  flew  the  knight  like  an  eagle's  flight. 

O'er  the  sands  of  the  northern  wave. 


And  fast  and  fast  Sir  Delaval  rode 

Till  the  Priorie  gate  was  in  view. 

And  the  knight  was  aware  of  a  friar  tall. 

With  a  look  both  tired  and  grue, 

Who  with  rapid  span  o'er  the  green-sward  ran. 

The  wrath  or  the  knight  to  eschew. 


But  stay  1  but  stay !  thou  friar  knave. 
But  stay  and  shew  to  me, 
What  thou  hast  in  that  leathern  poke, 
Which  thou  mayest  carry  so  hie  f — 
Now,  Christ  ye  save !  said  the  friar  knave^ 
Fire-wood  for  the  Priorie. 


Thou  liestl  thou  liest !  thou  knavish  priest. 

Thou  liest  unto  me ! — 

The  knight  he  took  the  leathern  poke. 

And  his  boar's  hede  did  espie. 

And  still  the  reek  from  the  scorched  cheek. 

Did  seem  right  savourie. 
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Grods'wot !  but  had  ye  seen  the  friar. 
With  his  skin  of  livid  hue. 
When  the  knieht  drew  out  the  reeking  snout, 
And  flourishea  his  hunting  thew  ; 
Gramercie,  eramercie !  Sir  Knisht  on  me, 
As  the  Virgin  will  mercy  shew!" 


But  the  knight  he  hanged  the  friar  about. 

And  beat  his  hide  full  sore ; 

And  he  beat  him  as  he  rolled  on  the  swarcf. 

Till  the  friar  did  loudly  roar : 

No  mote  he  spare  the  friar  maire. 

Than  Mahound  on  eastern  shore. 


Now  take  ye  that  ye  dog  of  a  monk ! 

Now  take  ye  that  firom  me  ;— 

And  away  rode  the  knight,  in  great  delight, 

At  his  feat  of  flagellrie  : 

And  the  sands  did  resound  to  his  war-«teed*s  bound, 

As  he  rode  near  the  margined  sea. 


But  who's  that  hies  from  the  Priorie  gate. 

With  a  cross  so  holie  and  taU, 

And  of  monks  a  crowd  all  yelping  loud. 

At  what  might  the  friar  befall. 

For  they  saw  the  deed  from  the  Priorie  hede, 

And  heard  him  piteous  caU  ? 


The  friar  he  lay  in  sore  distraught. 

All  writhine  in  grim  dismay. 

Each  lashed  wound  spread  blood  on  the  ground. 

And  tinged  the  daisy  gay : 

Woe  fiEiH  the  deede !  and  there  lay  the  hede. 

Both  reeking  as  well  might  they. 


No  word  he  spake,  no  cry  could  make 

When  the  prior  came  breathless  nigh  ; 

But  the  tears  jran  from  the  holy  man, 

As  he  heaved  many  a  sigh  : 

Then  the  prior  was  rede  of  the  savourie  hede. 

That  near  the  monk  did  lie. 
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Then  they  bore  the  monk  to  the  Priorie  gate, 

In  dolorous  step  and  slow ; 

They  vengeance  Towed»  in  eurses  loud. 

On  the  horseman  wicht  I  trow ; 

The  welkm  rans  with  their  yammerings  lang. 

As  they  came  the  Priorie  to. 


A  leedi  of  skill,  with  meikle  care, 

And  herbs  and  conjorie. 

Soon  ^Te  the  monk  hn  wonted  qrank, 

For  his  quippes  and  knarerie ; 

When  he  told  how  the  Imight,  Sir  DeUval  faight. 

Had  done  the  '        ' 


But  woe  for  this  knight  of  high  degree. 

And  greet  as  well  he  may ! 

For  the  friar  I  wot  he  battered  and  bmised 

Took  ill,  as  the  churchmen  say, 

And  is  surely  deade  withoutai  remede. 

Within  ypar  and  eke  a  day. 


Ftarewdl  to  jomre  lands.  Sir  Delsral  bold. 

Farewell  to  youre  castles  three. 

They're  gone  from  thy  heir,  tho*  griefesl  thoa  sair. 

They're  gone  to  the  Priorie ; 

And  thon  most  thole  a  woollen  stde. 

And  lack  thw  libertie. 


Three  long  long  Tears  in  dole(bll  gidae. 

In  lynemouth  Ai>bey  pray. 

And  many  a  mass  to  hMiVenwaid  pass 

For  the  friar  that  thoa  didst  sky; 

ThoQ  mayeal  look  o'er  the  sea,  and  wUi  to  be  ftce. 

Bat  the  prior  ofTfosMoath  sayeth  iiaye. 


When  tboQ  bast  spent  three  long  long  years 
To  the  Y»6tf  knd  thoa  most  hk^ 
Thy  iMuoa  wirid  on  the  battle  fidd. 
'GaiBsl  the  FiTnim  chifahrie ; 

Hate  cieaecBli  bnBJkl»  most  tkn  win  in  %K 
na  En  tkn  wnn'sl  thj  deai  cooBlnew 
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Aud  on  the  spot  where  the  ruthless  deed 

Ystained  the  meadow  greene. 

All  fair  to  see  in  masonrie. 

As  tall  as  anie  oaken  treene. 

Thou  vmst  set  a  stooe,  with  a  legend  tihereoo, 

That  a  murder  there  had  heen. 


The  masses  most  grieved  Sir  Delaval  sore. 
But  pray  he  must  and  may, 
He  tnummelled  hb  bead,  and  beat  his  head 
Through  the  night  and  through  the  day. 
Till  the  three  years  o'er  he  leapt  to  the  shore. 
And  cried — ^To  the  battle  awayl 


He  doffed  his  stole  of  woollen  coarse. 

And  donned  in  knightly  pride 

His  blade  and  cuirass,  and  said  no  more  mass. 

While  he  crossed  the  billowv  tide : 

No  candle  I  no  rood !  but  tne  fighting  mood 

Was  the  mood  of  the  border  side. 


Soon,  soon,  midst  the  foes  of  the  holy  land. 

Where  the  lances  thickly  grew. 

Was  Sir  Delaval  seen,  with  his  brand  so  keen 

On  his  steed  so  strong  and  true ; 

The  Pagans  they  fell,  and  passed  to  hell. 

And  he  many  a  Saracen  slew. 


Gallantly  rode  sir  Delaval  on. 

Where  lethal  wounds  were  given. 

And  the  onsets  brave,  like  a  sweeping  wave, 

Roll'd  the  warriors  of  Christ  to  heaven : 

But  for  each  holy  knight  yslaine  in  fight, 

A  hundred  false  hearts  were  riven. 


And  he  soon  from  the  ranks  of  Saladin  bore 

Three  crescents  of  silver  sheen. 

No  Pagan  knight  might  withstand  his  might. 

Who  fought  for  wife  and  wean ; 

Saint  George  1  cried  the  knigh^  and  £ngland*8  might  i 

Or  a  bed  'neath  the  hillock  green  I 
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Now  brave  Sir  Delaval's  penance  was  done. 

He  homeward  sought  his  way. 

From  the  battle  plain,  across  the  main. 

To  fair  England's  welcome  bay ; 

To  see  his  lone  bride  to  the  north  he  hied, 

Withouten  stop  or  stay. 


Once  more  is  meitie  the  border  land. 
Hark !  through  the  midnight  gale 
The  bagpipes  a^n  play  a  wassail  strain. 
Round  round  ihes  the  joyous  tale  : 
Many  a  joke  of  the  friar^s  poke 
Is  passed  o'er  hiU  and  dale. 

The  Ladye  Delaval  once  more  smiled. 
And  sang  to  her  wean  on  her  knee. 
And  prayed  her  knight  in  fond  delight 
While  he  held  her  lovinfflie : 
Nor  grieved  he  more  of  his  dolours  sore, 
Tho'  stripped  of  land  and  fee. 

At  Warkworth  castle  which  proudly  looks 
O'er  the  stormy  northern  main. 
The  Percy  greeted  the  Border  knight. 
With  his  merriest  minstrel  strain : 
Thronsed  was  the  hall  with  nobles  all. 
To  welcome  the  knight  again. 

Now  at  this  day  while  years  roU  on. 

And  the  knight  doth  coldly  lie, 

A  stone  doth  stand  on  the  silent  land. 

To  tellen  the  striangers  nigh. 

That  a'  horrid  deede  for  a  pig  his  hede 

Di<l  thence  to  heavenward  cry. 


. 
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lijr  Juui  Ibi  Ffni.  T1)e  ■  Bumblg  Cbon 

medlftlelj  below  Iba  emlneDai  on  wblcb  tba  rulm  lUnd, 
And  H    ft  ed  frum  (be  noiw  nude  b}  Ibe  bruklng  of  lbs 

IKE  those  m  the  head  of  a  man  just  dead 

Are  his  eyes,  mid  his  henrd's  like  snow ; 

/I  But  when  here  he  came,  his  glance  was  A 

And  his  locks  seemed  the  plumes  of  the  civk 
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Since  then  are  o'er  forty  summers  and  more  ; 

Yet  he  still  near  the  castle  remains. 
And  pines  for  a  sight  of  that  lady  bright. 

Who  wears  the  wizard's  chains. 

Nor  sun  nor  snow  firom  the  ruins  to  go 

Can  force  that  aged  wight ; 
And  still  the  pile,  hall,  chapel,  and  aisle. 

He  searches  day  and  night : 

But  find  can  he  ne'er  the  winding  stair. 

Which  he  past  that  beauty  to  see. 
Whom  spells  enthrall  in  the  haunted  hall. 

Where  none  but  onee  may  be. 

That  once,  r^ret  will  not  let  him  forget  I — 

*Twas  nigh^  and  pelting  showers 
Did  patter  and  splasn,  when  the  lightning's  flash 

Showed  Ihmstanburgh's  grey  towers. 

Raised  high  on  a  mound  that  castle  frowned 

In  ruined  paffean-trie ; 
And  where  to  the  north  did  rocks  jut  forth, 

Its  towers  hung  o'er  the  sea. 

Proud  they  stood,  and  darkened  the  flood ; 

For  the  cUfBs  were  so  rugged  and  steep. 
Had  a  plummet  been  droptlrom  their  summit  unstopt 

That  plummet  had  reached  the  deep. 

Nor  flower  there  grew ;  nor  tree  e'er  drew 

Its  nurture  from  that  ground  ; 
Save  a  lonely  yew,  whose  branches  threw 

Their  baleful  shade  around. 

Loud  was  the  roar  on  that  sounding  shore  : 

Yet  still  could  the  Knight  discern. 
Louder  than  all,  the  swell  and  the  faJl 

Of  the  bellowing  Rumble  Chum ! 

With  strange  turmoil  did  it  bubble  and  boil. 

And  echo  from  place  to  place  ; 
So  strong  was  its  dash,  and  so  high  did^it  splash, 

Tliat  it  washt  the  castle's  base : 

The  spray,  as  it  broke,  appeared  like  smoke 

From  a  sea-volcano  pouring ; 
And  still  did  it  rumble,  and  grumble,  and  tumble. 
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Up  the  hill  Sir  Quj  made  his  oourser  flj. 
And  hoped,  from  the  wind  and  the  nan. 

That  he  there  should  find  some  refuge  kind ; 
But  he  sought  it  long  in  Tain ; 

For  fkst  and  hard  each  pmtal  was  barred. 

And  against  his  efforts  proof ; 
Till  at  length  he  esj^ed  a  porch  spread  wide 

The  shelter  of  its  roof. 

— '  Ghramerc^,  St  George !'  quoth  glad  Sir  Gnj, 
And  sought  the  porch  with  speed ; 

And  fiist  to  the  jew,  which  near  it  grew. 
He  bound  his  Barbary  steed ; 

And  safety  found  on  that  sheltered  ground 
From  the  sky's  increasing  gloom ; 

From  his  brow  he  took  his  casque,  and  he  shook 
The  rain  off,  that  burthened  its  plume. 

Then  long  he  stood  in  mournful  mood. 

With  listless  sullen  air, 
Propt  on  his  lance,  and  with  indolent  glance 

Watcht  the  red  lightning^s  g^are ; 

And  sadly  listened  to  the  shower. 

On  the  clattering  roof  that  fell ; 
And  counted  twice  the  lonely  hour. 

Tolled  by  some  distant  bell. 

But  scarce  that  bell  could  midnifffat  tell. 

When  louder  roared  the  thun£r. 
And  the  bolt  so  red  whizzed  by  his  head. 

And  burst  the  gates  asunder. 

And,  lo  I  through  the  dark  a  glimmeriiig  sparic 

He  espied  of  lurid  blue ; 
Onward  it  came,  and  a  form  all  flame 

Soon  struck  his  wondering  view! 

'Twas  an  ancient  man  of  Tisage  wan, 

Gieandc  was  his  height ; 
And  his  breast  below  were  was  seen  to  flow 

A  beard  of  grizzled  white : 


And  flames  o'er-«pread  his  hairless  head. 

And  down  his  beard  they  streamed ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  radiant  wand 

Of  burning  iron  j^eamed.  749 
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or  darkest  grtiin,  with  flowing  train, 

A  wondrous  robe  he  wore, 
With  many  «  ilmrni,  to  work  man's  harm. 

A))d  this  robe  was  bound  his  waste  around 
With  a  triple  chain  red-hot!— 

And  still  came  nigher  that  phantom  of  fire. 
Till  he  reacht  the  seif-aame  spot, 

Where  stood  Sir  Guy,  while  his  liair  bristled  high. 
And  his  breath  be  scarce  could  draw  ; 

And  lie  crosl  liis  breast,  for,  I  wot,  he  guesat, 
■Twas  Bekebub's  self  that  be  saw  ! 

And  full  on  the  Knight  that  ghastl;  wight 

FiM  Ills  green  mid  glassy  eyes  j 
And  lie  clHi.ked  his  chain,  and  he  howled  with  pain. 

Ere  his  words  were  heard  to  rise. 

-■  Sir  Knight.  Sir  Knight  I  if  your  heart  be  right. 

And  your  nenes  be  firm  and  true. 
Sir  Knight,  Sir  Knight!  a  beauty  bright 

In  durance  waits  for  you. 

But,  Sir  Knight.  Sir  Knight !  if  you  ever  knew  fright. 

Thnt  Dame  forbear  to  view ; 
JJr,  Sir  Knigiit,  Sir  Knight    tluU  you  feasted  yonr  sight. 

While  you  live,  yoH-fisarelynfer                      ^^ 

i 

— '  That  mortal  ne'er  drew  vital  air. 

Who  H-llLiessed  fear  in  me  : 
Come  what  come  will,  come  good,  come  iU, 

Lead  on!  I'll  follow  thee !^— 

And  noi»  they  go  l>otli  high  and  low. 

Above  and  iiiiilcr  ^roiiiiil, 
And  in  and  out,  nnil  aliotil  mid  about, 

And  round,  and  round,  and  round ! 

r« 

The  storm  is  huslit,  end  leU  them  Iimt 
The  owlet's  boding  screech, 

As  now  through  manv  n  passage  dretr 
A  winding  stair  thry  mcfa. 

Wilh  beckoning  bnnil,  which  Hnmc.l  like  a  brand. 

Still  on  Ibe  Wizard  led  ; 
And  well  could  Sir  Giiv  liehr  a  sob  and  n  sfeb. 

As  lip  the  first  (light  he  %iwl !                                        ^ 

L 
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\¥liile  the  second  be  past  with  foosteps  ftst, 

He  beard  a  death-bell  toll ! — 
While  he  climbed  the  third,  a  whisper  he  heard, 

— *  GKkI's  mercy  on  thy  soul  I' — 

And  now  at  the  top  the  wanderers  stop 

A  brazen  gate  before 
Of  massive  make ;  and  a  hying  snake 

Was  the  bolt,  which  held  the  door. 

In  many  a  fold  round  the  staple  'twas  roUd ; 

With  venom  its  jaws  ran  o'er ; 
And  that  juice  of  hell,  where-ever  it  fell. 

To  a  cinder  burned  the  floor. 

When  the  monster  beheld  Sir  Guy,  he  sweDed 

With  fury,  and  threw  out  his  sting  ; 
Sparks  flasht  from  each  eye,  and  he  reared  him  on  high, 

And,prepared  on  the  Warrior  to  spring ; 

But  the  Wizard's  hand  extended  his  wand. 

And  the  reptile  drooped  his  crest. 
Yet  strove  to  bite,  in  impotent  spite. 

The  ground  which  gave  him  rest ! 

And  now  the  gate  is  heard  to  grate, 

On  its  hinges  turning  slow ; 
Till  on  either  side  the  valves  yawn  wide. 

And  in  the  wanderers  go. 

'Twas  a  spacious  hall,  whose  sides  were  all 

With  sable  hangings  dight ; 
And  whose  echoing  floor  was  diamonded  o'er 

With  marble  black  and  white  ; 

And  of  marble  black  as  the  raven's  back 

A  hundred  steeds  stood  round ; 
And  of  marble  white,  by  each,  a  knight 

Lay  sleeping  on  the  ground  ; 

And  a  hundred  shafts  of  laboured  bronze 

The  fretted  roof  upheld ; 
And  the  ponderous  gloom  of  that  vaulted  room 

A  hundred  lights  dispelled ; 

And  a  dead  man's  arm  by  a  magic  charm 

Each  gUmmering  taper  bore. 
And  where  it  was  lopt,  still  dropt  and  dropt 

Thick  gouts  of  clotted  gore.  y^^ 
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Whese  ends  the  room,  doth  a  ehrystal  tomb 

Its  towering  firont  uphold ; 
And  one  on  eiudi  hand  two  skeletons  stand. 

Which  belonged  to  two  giants  of  old : 

That  on  the  right  holds  a  &ulchion  bright. 

That  on  the  left  a  horn ; 
And  crowns  of  jet  with  jewels  beset 

Their  eyeless  skulls  adorn  r 

And  both  these  grim  colossal  kings 

With  fingers  long  an4  lean 
Point  towards  the  tomb,  within  whose  womb 

A  captive  Dame  is  seen. 

A  form  more  fair  than  that  prisoner's  ne'er 

Since  the  days  of  Eve  was  known ; 
EveiT  glance  tnat  flew  from  her  eyes  of  blue. 

Was  worth  an  Emperor's  throne. 
And  one  sweet  kiss  nrom  her  roseate  lips 

Would  have  melted  a  bosom  of  stone. 

Soon  as  Sir  Guy  had  met  her  eye, 

Knelt  low  that  captire  maid ; 
And  her  lips  of  love  seemed  fast  to  move. 

But  he  heard  not  What  she  said. 

Then  her  hands  did  she  join  in  suppliant  sigii» 

Her  hands  more  white  than  snow ; 
And  like  dews  that  streak  the  rose's  cheek. 

Her  tears  began  to  flow. 

The  warrior  felt  his  stout  heart  melt. 

When  he  saw  those  fountains  run : 
— •  Oh !  what  can  I  do,'  he  cried,  •  for  you  ? 

What  mortal  can  do,  shall  be  done !' — 

Then  out  and  speaks  the  Wizard ; 

Hollow  his  accents  fall  I 
— *  Was  never  man,  since  the  world  began. 

Could  burst  that  chrystal  wall. 

For  the  hand,  which  raised  its  magic  frame. 

Had  oft  claspt  Satan's  own  ; 
And  the  lid  bears  a  name Young  Knight,  the  same 

Is  stamp'd  on  Satan's  throne ; 

At  its  maker's  birth  long  trembled  the  earth ; 

The  skies  dropt  showers  of  gore ; 
And  she,  who  to  l%ht  gave  the  wonderons  wi§^t, 
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And  at  Satan's  right  hand  while  keeping  hia  atand* 

The  foulest  fiend  of  fire 
Suronk  hack  with  awe»  when  the  habe  he  saw. 

For  it  shodrt  its  Terj  sire  I 

But  hark.  Sir  Knight  I  and  riddle  aright 

The  riddle  I'll  nddle  to  thee ; 
Thou'lt  leam  a  way  without  delay 

To  set  yon  damsel  firee. 

Seest  yonder  sword,  with  jewds  rare 

Its  dudgeon  crusted  o'er  f 
Seest  yonder  horn  of  ivory  fair? 

'TwBs  Merlin's  horn  of  yore  I 

That  horn  to  sound,  or  sword  to  draw, 

Now,  youth,  your  choice  explain ! 
But  that  which  you  choose,  beware  how  yon  loae^ 

For  you  never  will  find  it  again  : 

And  that  once  lost,  all  hopes  are  croat. 

Which  now  you  fondly  form ; 
And  that  once  gone,  the  sun  ne'er  8hoiie» 

A  sadder  wight  to  warm : 

But  such  keen  woe,  as  never  can  know 

Obhvion's  bafany  power. 
With  fixed  despair  your  soul  wSL  aham^ 

Till  comes  your  aying  boor. 

Your  choice  now  make  for  yon  Beauty^a  aak*  i 

To  burst  her  bonds  aideavour ; 
But  that  which  you  choose,  beware  bonrywi  kar ; 

Once  lost,  'tis  lost  for  ever  f 

In  pensive  mood  awhOe  now  stood 

Sir  Guy,  and  ^aied  around ; 
Now  he  turned  bis  siriit  to  Ibe  feft»  ta  0»  i%b^ 

Now  he  fixt  it  on  &e  grounds 


Now  the  foulchion*!  blaie  altnwled  bk 

On  the  hilt  bit  fingers  hgr  i 
But  he  beard  ftar  crjr, — *  You^r»wt«l•|^  Sfet  Chqr  f 

And  he  snatdit  bM  band  9m%f\ 

Now  his  steps  be  addreet  tuwat^  lk#  NofflbaiM)  Ibe  Weali 
Now  be  turned  lowaida  tbe  ISmI  mA  Ibe  SkmAi  i 

Till  with  deeptralt  tboimbi  Ibe  bem  be  fjMfb^ 
And  preal  it  li»  bk  MO^Hb.  H7 
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Hark  I  the  blast  is  a  blast  so  strong  and  so  shii]]. 
That  the  vaults  like  thunder  ring ; 

And  each  marble  horse  stamps  the  floor  with  fiyrce, 
And  from  sleep  the  warriors  spring! 

And  frightful  stares  each  stony  eye. 

As  now  with  ponderous  tread 
rhey  rush  on  Sir  Guv,  poising  on  high 

Their  spears  to  strike  him  dead. 

At  this  strange  attack  full  swift  sprang  back, 

I  wot,  the  startled  Knight  I 
Away  he  threw  the  horn,  atid  drew 

His  faulchion  keen  and  bright. 

But  soon  as  the  horn  his  grasp  forsook. 

Was  heard  a  cry  of  grief; 
It  seemed  the  yell  of  a  soul  in  hell 

Made  desperate  of  reUef ! 

And  straight  each  light  was  extinguisht  quite. 

Save  the  flame  so  lurid-blue 
On  the  Wizard's  brow,  (whose  flashings  now 

Assumed  a  bloody  hue), 
And  those  sparks  of  fire,  which  grief  and  ire 

From  his  glaring  eye-balls  drew ! 

And  he  stampt  in  rage,  and  he  laught  in  scorn. 
While  in  tnundering  tone  he  roared, 

'  Now  shame  on  the  coward  who  sounded  a  horn, 
When  he  might  have  unsheatht  a  sword  I ' 

He  said,  and  from  his  mouth  there  came 

A  vapour  blue  and  dank. 
Whose  poisonous  breath  seemed  the  kiss  of  death. 

For  the  Warrior  senseless  sank. 

Morning  breaks !  again  he  wakes  ; 

Lo  I  in  the  porch  he  Ues, 
And  still  in  his  heart  he  feels  the  dart 

Which  shot  from  the  captive  s  eyes. 

From  the  ground  he  springs !  as  if  he  had  wings. 

The  ruin  he  wanders  o'er. 
And  with  prying  look  each  cranny  and  nook 

His  anxious  eyes  explore : 

But  find  can  he  ne'er  the  winding  stair. 
Which  he  climbed  that  Dame  to  see. 
Whom  spells  enthrall  in  the  haunted  ha]]« 
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The  earliert  ny  of  dawning  day 

Beholda  his  search  b^un : 

The  eveniiiR  star  ascends  his  car. 

Nor  yet  his  search  is  done  s 

Whence  the  neighboura  all  the  Knight  now  call 

By  '  Guy,  the  Seeker's'  name  ; 
For  never  he  knows  one  hour's  repose 

From  his  wish  to  find  the  Dame  : 

Bnt  still  he  seeks,  and  aye  he  seeks. 

And  aefks,  and  seeks  in  vain ; 
And  atill  he  repeats  ^o  all  he  meets, 

— '  Could  I  find  the  sword  agaik ! ' 

"Which  words  he  follows  with  a  groan, 

As  if  tis  heart  would  break ; 
And  oh    that  groan  has  so  strange  a  tone, 

It  makes  all  hearers  quake  I 

The  villagers  round  know  well  its  sound. 

And  when  they  hear  it  poured, 
— 'Harkl  hark  1"  they  cry  s  *  the  Seeker  Qny 

Groans  for  the  Wiiard's  sword,' — 

Twice  twenty  sprinfts  on  th«r  fragrant  wings 
For  his  wound  have  brought  no  balm ; 

For  still  he's  foimd But,  harkl  what  sowid 

Sistuibs  the  midnight  calmt 

Good  peaaaota,  tell,  why  rings  that  knell? 

— ■  'Tis  the  Seeker-Guy's  we  toll ; 
His  race  is  run  ;  his  search  is  done.* — 

God'a  mercy  on  his  soul ! 
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THE  WHTIE-ABMED  LADYE-S  OATH. 


King  Bidiard  momite  Yob  palfrey  grey. 
And  England's  best  are  in  array; 
For  lordly  blood  and  knighthood  bold 
Do  mortal  fight  on  Nase^  Wold. 

WhereliDre  is  Carodac  q>ear  in  rest? 
Swarthy  Britomart  targe  on  breast? 
Not  for  tihy  or  tonmey  lights 
Bat  in  detesp  defianee  ci  danOj  fighL 

Hone  to  horse,  and  hand  to  hand, 
God  to  ^>eed,  and  his  own  red  brand: — 
Woe  worth  the  day/ woe  worth  the  fend« 
When  the  falcon  stoops  for  the  falcon's  blood 

TWas  whisperd,  somewhat  of  deadly  wrong, 
Of  treason  fool,  and  sbinderoos  toogoe;^- 
Some  talkt  of  woman's  wandering  eye, 
Far  on  the  shores  of  Paynimie. 

A  Palmer  ^oke  of  murder's  stain,-— 
Swords  red,-*bat  not  on  battle  plain, 
I  reck  not, — ^'tis  as  legends  tell, — 
None  know  how  so  duk  a  feud  befelll 

OertesI  was  seen  a  ladye  there; — 
(When  was  fend  without  ladye  fair?) 
Darkly  bedight  in  foreign  weed. 
And  prondly  borne  on  an  Eastern  steed. 

Maidens  lip  like  hers  ne'er  smiled; 
Maidens  eye  was  ne'er  so  wild: — 
Saint  Mary!  yonder  Hp  and  eye 
Have  more  than  earthly  witcheryl 

Jesul  'twas  an  awful  day, 

When  spirits  mingled  wiUi  earthly  day:— 

Eastern  lore  hath  sung  her  birth. 

She  was  no  ladye  of  nether  earth! 

Stranse  legends  of  her  youth  were  tdd. 
That  Indirs  seas  had  o'er  her  rolld; 
That  her  sire  was  ruler  in  Oeeans  caves, 
O'er  Oenii  of  the  pearly  waves. 

Her  mother  was  queen  of  Fairy  Landi^ 
Crystal  isles,  and  golden  sands; — 
Anid  she,— the  child  of  another  sphere 
Lores  she?— or  why  is  she  mortal  here? 
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Yes  I  Love, — ^in  pain,  in  peril  proved;— 
And  who  can  doubt,  that  once  has  loved? 
She  has  left  her  fathers  caverns  swart, 
And  crosst  the  wave  with  Sir  Britomart. 

Queen-like,  around  the  lists  she  rides; 
But  her  brow  is  dark  as  an  Afric  bride's; 
For  she  has  tried  her  magic  power, — 
But  a  mightier  spell  rules  the  battle-hour. 

Hark!  peals  the  heralds  challenge  loud, — 
The  warders  are  priddng  through  tba  crowd,^- 
The  clarion  sounds; — with  a  torrents  force 
F^urts  from  his  stance  each  barbed  horse. 

The  spurs  were  red  in  the  coursers  side, 

Ere  the  first  note  of  battle  died: 

A  secoi^d — ^and  in  mid  career 

Reels  the  steed,  and  cracks  the  spear! 

Sir  Britomarts  horse  was  a  noble  one, 
Matchless  in  blood  and  mighty  in  bone; 
Araby's  steeds,  he  had  beaten  them  ally- 
But  he  was  not  bred  in  earthly  stall! 

There  are  sprites  of  th^  air,  and  sprites  of  the  sea, 
Jesu  shield  us! — ^that  such  should  be! — 
Now^  ladyes  all,  read  me  my  rede. 
Whence  came  he,  that  coal-black  steed? 

But  Carodac  bore  him  like  stut)bom  rock: 
And  the  Paynim  barb  redd  at  the  shock: 
Heaven's  own  hand  was  in  the  deed, 
Or  he  had  not  quaild  to  earthly  steed. 

The  girths  are  snapt  on  his  panting  sides, 
The  hand  has  dropt  from  the  rein  that  guides: 
Ton  ashen  lance,  so  good  and  so  true. 
Has  pierced  Sir  Britomart  through  and  through! 

The  clarions  rung,  and  ladyes  wept, 
And  many  a  Leech  has  forward  stept, 
To  staunch  and  to  talk  as  Leech  does  now; — 
But  the  sweat  of  death  is  on  his  brow! 

In  shorter  gasps  his  breath  came  and  went, 
Like  the  forest's  groan  when  the  storm  is  spent,— 
And  ever,  with  a  torrents  flood, 
752  Gusht  from  his  mouth  the  bubbling  blood. 
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The  priest  would  pray  with  the  dying  laiighty 
That  hiB  soul  would  pass,  as  pass  it  might; 
But  better  the  friar  at  home  may  preach, — 
And  he  swore  aloud  at  the  trembling  Leech! 

His  lips  are  moving,  but  not  in  prayer, 
Though  the  blanch  of  death  is  settlmg  there: — 
He  is  trying  to  name  his  ladye's  name, — 
Few  sounds  were  heard, — thai  ladye  came. 

01  Death  is  deadly  whierever  he  be, 
On  the  lonely  wil4  or  the  pathless  sea; 
But  deadlier,  wilder,  in  field  or  hall 
When  youth  and  strength  before  him  falL 

To  die,  when  life  is  but  begun, — 
To  look  your  last  on  the  blessed  sun; 
With  the  chamel-worm  long  vigils  to  keep, — 
Or  to  sleep  that  last  and  awful  ^eep: 

To  clasp  a  hand,  while  your  tongue  can  say — 
A  moment— and  mine  will  be  but  day;— - 
To  gaze  on  the  eye  that  is  best  and  dearest, 
And  know,  that  Night  to  your  own  is  nearest! 

01  this  is  death  in  his  deadliest  mood, — 
Worse  than  battle,  worse  than  blood; 
Worse  than  rack,  when  sinews  start: — 
Such  was  the  death  of  Sir  Britomart ! 

Hiere  is  a  light  form  oer  him  bending, — 
There  is  a  breast  his  pillow  lending, 
01  were  the  snow-wreath  half  as  white, 
No  moon  would  shine  on  an  Alpine  night. 

There  is  an  eye  that  looks  in  his, — 
Glazed  and  haggard  and  dim  as  it  is: — 
But  the  glaae  and  the  dimness  awhile  can  fly, 
When  ho  meets  the  beam  of  his  Leila's  eye. 

So  dark,  so  ftiil,  in  its  vivid  glowing, 

No  light  is  quencht,  though  tears  are  flowing; 

But  her  cheek  is  red  in  a  crimson  flood. 

And  her  bosom  steept  in  his  hearts  best  blood! 

She  weeps  no  more  on  a  senseless  corse: — 

Mount,  gallant  knights;  to  horse!  to  horse! 

Say  not  tis  woman's  wrath  you  fly,— 

No  womans  war  is  in  that  eye:  jg^ 


THE  LISTS  OF  NASEBY  WOI/D|  OB, 


Ye  have  dared  the  tiger  in  his  deti,— ^ 
Ye  quaild  not  before  the  Baraceny—' 
Ye  have  heard  the  Soldans  battle'^cry,— 
Nowy — ^hear  the  oath  of  Zatanai! 

That  oath  is  one  of  woe  and  fear,*'— 
Deadly  to  speak,  and  deadfy  to  hear;"^ 
Twas  framed  in  murkiest  realms  of  air, 
And  sworn  by  fiends  in  their  despair: 

Few  lived  that  heard  the  first  brief  word;' — 
The  dark  heath  rockt  before  the  third: — 
Fiendish  was  it^-^*-fiendish  wrought; — 
I  must  do  penance  for  the  thought! 

Sir  Carodac  went  o'er  land  and  fiood, 
To  fight  for  his  faith,  and  the  holj  rood; 
He  has  been  six  summers  in  Paynim  land. 
And  deadly  and  keeti  was  his  knightly  brano 

The  Soldan  came  with  his  spear  in  rest. 
And  challenged  of  England's  band  the  best: 
But  the  Soldan  fled  like  the  fleecy  rack. 
For  England's  best  was  Sir  Carodac 

He  was  foremost  when  Salem's  towers  were  won; 
He  was  first  on  the  walls  of  Ascalon:-*^ 
But  whether  in  fight,  or  in  tourney  ring, 
A  solemn  voice  was  whispering;'-^ 

^  0!  the  Christian  knight  of  his  spear  mav  boast; 
He  may  'scape  the  sea,  he  may  'scape  the  host; 
Pirate  and  Paynim^ — one  or  both*'— 
But  he  cannot  'scape  that  Lad3re'8  oath.' 

The  ships  are  ploughing  the  northern  foami 
And  Carodac  is  wdoomed  home;-^ 
His  foot  is  on  his  own  white  sand. 
And  his  fade  is  tomd  to  his  fathers  knd! 

Onward  they  prickt,  his  good  steed  and  he. 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  right  merrily; — 
But  the  sun  went  down  the  hilb  beneath. 
And  the  moon  rose  pale  on  a  blasted  heath: 

Onward  he  prii^ — ^but  spur  and  rein 
To  the  weary  horse  are  all  in  vain; — 
And  he  paused — ^for,  beneath  the  moon^beam  cold, 
^^  He  knew  the  lists  of  Naseby  Wdldl 
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Sir  Carodac  was  a  warrior  brave: 

He  had  fought  the  Turk  at  his  Saviours  grave; — 

But  lip  aud  cheek  are  blanching  both. 

When  he  thinks  of  the  White-armd  Ladye's  oath. 

He  heard  a  shriek,  and  a  withering  laugh, 
like  the  glee  of  fiends,  when  the  cup  thej  quaff; 
And  the  Ughttiing  fires  their  red  forks  sent, 
And  the  thunder  rode  in  the  firmament 

Thrice  he  spurred  his  courser  good. 

And  thrice  he  signed  the  blessed  rood: — 

Knighthood's  heart  is  steeld  to  fear; 

But  knighthood's  heart  is  useless  here!  j 


Beneath  the  lightnings  flickering  glare, 
The  lists  were  set,  and  the  tents  were  there; 
Bung  out  the  trump,  and  pranced  the  horse. 
But  each  rider  there  was  a  ghastly  cane. 

All  seemd  as  on  that  fatal  day 
When  Britomart  fell  in  the  bloody  fray: 
Names  of  honour  and  rank  were  there. 
And  Queen  of  the  lists  sat  a  Ladb^e  fair. 

■ 

But  nought  of  earthly  shape  was  seen. 
Save  she  alone,  that  Ladye  Queen, 
Mid  grim  and  gaunt  and  ghastly  ooes^ 
For  all  around  were  skeletcms! 

And  hark!  upon  the  moaning  blast. 

Warrior  forms  are  careering  fast. 

With  shriek,  and  witii  shout,  and  with  wild  halloo, 

And  wen  those  fiendish  yells  he  knew. 

The  cymbal  rung  and  the  scymitar. 
And  gong  and  drum  of  Faynim  war; — 
He  heard  the  Sold^ns  battle-ciy. 
And  he  manned  himself  right  valiantly. 

But  his  gauntlet  graspt  at  a  broken  brand. 
And  his  spear  was  withered  within  his  hand. 
He  would  have  cried,  *  God  for  St.  Geovge!' 
But  the  accents  died  in  his  hdmets  gorge. 

Then  slowly  rose  that  Ladye  bright. 

Sole  empress  of  the  ghastly  fight, — 

Thrice  waved  her  arm,  and  thrice  slie  spokt. 

And  thrice  the  pealing  thunder  broke.  755 
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At  the  first  sound  came  shapes  of  fear, 
Lion,  and  gryff,  and  headless  deer; 
At  the  second,  volumes  of  smoke  and  flame^ 
And  devilries  'twere  sin  to  name. 

At  the  thirds  jawnd  the  dark  heath  wide. 
Six  long  ells  from  side  to  side!—* 
Horse  and  knight  have  run  their  course, 
But  fathoms  deep  are  knight  and  horse 

Deep  are  India's  caves  of  jet, — 
Sir  Carodac's  barb  is  deeper  yet; 
Deep  rolls  the  sea,  but  the  founderd  bark 
Is  not  so  deep  as  that  warrior  stark. 

Knights  have  come  from  a  far  countrie, 
Wizards  have  connd  their  gramarje, 
Priests  have  journeyed  with  pyx  and  prayer, 
But  few  have  seen  that  Ladye  fair, 

Tet  trembling  Serfs  the  tale  have  told, 

Of  fearful  sights  on  Naseby  Wold; 

Sabres  gleaming,  horses  prancing. 

And  banners  of  flame  to  the  night  air  dancing! 

Of  shadowy  shapes  in  the  cold  moonlight, 
Of  turband  Turk  and  of  Christian  Knight, 
And  of  one  who  bears  the  blessed  rood. 
On  a  milk-white  charger,  mottled  with  blood. 

Ever,  ever,  careers  he  fast, 
When  peals  a  lonely  trumpet  blast; — 
He  bears  him  well  with  spear  in  rest, 
But  he  never  wins  that  dark  hills  breast. 

For,  warder  in  hand,  sits  a  Ladye  there, 
Queen-like,  throned  in  an  ebon  chair; 
And  ere  the  good  steed  has  run  its  course 
In  a  fathomless  gulph  sinks  man  and  horse. 

Warders  have  told  it  on  castle  wall, — 
Minstrels  have  sung  it  in  lordly  hall; 
But  priest  and  warrior  cross  them  both. 
Or  ere  they  name  that  Ladye's  oath. 

Legends  there  are  for  midnight  hour. 
Song  and  tale  for  ladye's  bower; 
This  may  be  one,  or  it  may  not  be; — 
I  would  not  doubt  it  for  earldoms  tiiree. 
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But  though  pardon  cannot  here  be  bought. 
It  may  for  the  other  world,  he  thought ; 
And  so  to  his  comfort,  with  one  consent 
The  Friars  assured  their  penitent. 

Money,  they  teach  him,  when  rightly  giyen. 
Is  put  out  to  account  with  heaven ; 
For  suffrages  therefore  his  plunder  went. 
Sinfully  gotten,  but  piously  spent. 

All  Saints,  whose  shrines  are  in  that  city. 
They  tell  him,  will  on  him  have  pity. 
Seeing  he  hath  liberaUy  paid. 
In  this  time  of  need,  for  thdr  good  aid. 

In  the  Three  Kings  the^  bid  him  confide^ 
Who  there  in  Cologne  he  side  by  side ; 
And  from  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgina  eke. 
Intercession  for  him  will  they  bespeak. 

And  also  a  sharer  he  shall  be 

In  the  merits  of  their  community ; 

All  which  they  promise,  he  need  not  fear. 

Through  purgatory  will  carry  him  clear. 

Though  the  Aimace  of  Babylon  could  not  compare 
With  the  terrible  fire  that  rages  there. 
Yet  they  their  part  will  so  zealously  do. 
He  shaU  only  but  frizzle  as  he  flies  through. 

And  they  will  help  him  to  die  well. 
And  he  shall  be  hang'd  with  book  and  bell ; 
And  moreover  with  holy  water  they 
Will  sprinkle  him,  ere  they  turn  away. 

For  buried  Boprecht  must  not  be. 

He  is  to  be  len  on  the  triple  tree ; 

That  they  who  pass  along  may  spy 

Where  the  famous  Robber  is  hanging  on  high. 

Seen  is  that  gibbet  far  and  wide 
From  the  Rlune  and  from  the  Dusseldorff  side  ; 
\  And  from  all  roads  which  cross  the  sand. 

North,  south,  and  west,  in  that  level  land. 

It  will  be  a  comfortable  sight. 
To  see  him  there  by  day  and  by  night ; 
For  Roprecht  the  Robber  many  a  year 
758  Had  kept  the  countiy  round  in  fear. 
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80  the  Frian  assisted,  by  special  grace. 
With  book  and  bell  to  the  fatal  place  ; 
And  he  was  hang'd  on  the  triple  tree, 
With  as  much  honour  as  man  could  be. 

In  his  suit  of  irons  he  was  hung, 
The?  sprinkled  him  then,  and  £eir  psalm  they  songi 
And  turning  away  when  this  duty  was  paid. 
They  said  what  a  goodly  end  he  nad  made.  . 

The  crowd  broke  up  and  went  their  way ; 
All  were  gone  by  the  dose  of  day ; 
And  Boprecht  the  Bobber  was  left  there 
Hanging  alone  in  the  moonlight  air. 

The  last  who  look'd  back  for  a  partins  sight. 
Beheld  him  there  in  the  dear  moonh^t ; 
But  the  first  who  look'd  when  the  morning  aboM^ 
Saw  in  dismay  that  Boprecht  was  gone. 


PART  SECOND. 

The  stir  in  Cologne  is  greater  to-day 
Than  all  the  bustle  of  yesterday ; 
Hundreds  and  tboaaands  went  out  to  see ; 
The  irons  and  chains,  aa  well  as  he. 
There  gonc^  hot  the  rope  was  left  on  the  tree. 

A  wonderful  thins  I  for  eyery  one  said 
He  had  hung  till  ne  was  dead,  dead,  dead ; 
And  on  the  gallows  was  seen,  from  noon 
Tin  ten  o'clock  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Moreover  the  Hangman  was  ready  to  swear 
He  had  done  his  part  with  all  due  care ; 
And  that  certainly  better  hanff'd  than  be 
No  one  ever  was,  or  ever  could  be. 

Neither  kith  nor  kin,  to  bear  him  away 
And  funeral  rites  in  secret  pay, 
Qnd  he,  and  none  that  pains  would  take. 
With  risk  of  the  law,  for  a  stranger's  sake. 

So  'twas  thought  because  he  had  died  so  well 

He  was  taken  away  by  mirade. 

But  would  he  again  aure  be  found? 

Or  had  he  been  laid  in  hofy  ground  t  TM 
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If  in  holy  ground  his  relics  were  laid. 
Some  maryellous  dgn  would  show,  they  said  ; 
If  restored  to  life,  a  Friar  he  would  be. 
Or  a  holy  Hermit  certainly. 
And  die  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

That  thus  it  would  prove  they  could  not  doubt. 
Of  a  man  whose  end  had  been  so  devout ; 
And  to  disputing  then  they  fell 
About  who  had  wrought  this  miracle. 

Had  the  Three  Kings  this  mercy  shown, 
Who  were  the  pride  and  honour  of  Cologne  f 
Or  was  it  an  act  of  proper  grace. 
From  the  Army  of  Virgins  of  British  race 
Who  were  abo  the  glory  of  that  place  ? 

Pardon,  some  said,  they  might  presume. 
Being  a  kingly  act,  from  the  Kings  must  come  ; 
But  others  maintained  that  St.  Ursula's  heart 
Would  sooner  be  moved  to  the  merciful  part. 

There  was  one  who  thought  this  aid  divine 
Came  from  the  other  bank  of  the  Rhine ; 
For  Roprecht  there  too  had  for  favour  applied. 
Because  his  birth-place  was  on  that  side. 

To  Dusseldorff  then  the  praise  might  belong, 

And  its  Army  of  Martyrs,  ten  thousand  strong  ; 

But  he  for  a  Dusseldora  man  was  known. 

And  no  one  would  listen  to  him  in  Cologne. 

Where  the  people  would  have  the  whole  wonder  their  owu. 

The  Friars,  who  helped  him  to  die  so  well. 

Put  in  their  claim  to  the  miracle; 

Greater  things  than  this,  as  their  Annals  could  tell 

The  stock  of  their  merits  for  sinful  men 

Had  done  before,  and  would  do  again, 

'Twas  a  whole  week's  wonder  in  that  great  town. 
And  in  all  places  up  the  river,  and  down ; 
But  a  greater  wonder  took  place  of  it  then. 
For  Roprecht  was  found  on  the  gallows  again  ! 


PA&T  THIRD. 

With  that  the  whole  city  flocked  out  to  see  : 
There  Roprecht  was  on  the  triple  tree, 
Dead,  past  all  doubt,  as  dead  could  be  ; 
But  fresh  he  was  as  if  spells  had  charm'd  him, 
'  And  neither  wind  nor  weather  had  harm'd  him. 
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While  tlie  multitude  stood  in  a  mute, 
One  said,  I'm  sure  he  was  hangf  d  in  shoes  I 
In  this  the  Hangman  and  all  ooncurr'd ; 
Bat  now,  hehold,  he  was  booted  and  spurred  I 

Plainly,  therefore,  it  was  to  be  seen, 
That  somewhere  on  horseback  he  had  been  i 
And  at  this  the  people  marvelled  more, 
Than  at  an3rthing  wnich  had  happened  before. 

For  not  in  riding  trim  was  he 

When  he  disappeared  from  the  triple  tree  -, 

And  his  suit  or  irons  he  still  was  m. 

With  the  collar  that  dipp'd  him  under  the  chin. 

With  that  this  second  thought  befell* 
That  perhaps  he  had  not  died  so  well* 
Nor  had  Saints  performed  the  mirade  t 
But  rather  there  was  cause  to  fear. 
That  the  foul  ^end  had  been  busy  here ! 

Bopredit  the  Robber  had  long  been  thftr  cmups^ 
And  hanging  had  only  made  him  worae  ( 
For  bad  as  he  was  when  living  they  aa&d 
They  had  rather  meet  him  alive  than  de«4» 

What  a  hor«<«  must  it  be  whic^h  he  had  fMm  i 
No  earthly  btwat  cnmld  bi»  •<»  bcNitriddeii  i 
And  whmi  by  a  helUhome  a  dt^ut  nittt  waa  fotrvie^. 
The  whole  land  would  be  fi»aH^Uy  harrM ! 

80  some  were  for  diggbig  a  pit  in  th*  plaiw. 
And  burying  him  there  with  a  atone  00  his  faot  > 
And  that  hard  on  bis  body  the  earth  ahouid  he  |Mr«K'<L 
And  exorcists  l>e  sent  for  to  by  him  at  rvat. 

But  otliersi  whose  knowledge  was  mater,  opiiMd 
That  this  i>oriHu»  was  ttio  str«>ng  tolM*  ooulbMd ; 
No  W4*i|rbt  of  Darili  y^UioU  th»y  c^uid  by 
Would  hold  him  ilowu  a  ahigitf  day, 
If  \m  elMHie  to  ||t»t  up  and  ridi»  away. 

There  was  im)  ki»t>piu^  VainpirMi  under  ground. 
And  bed  as  a  Vampire  he  might  be  found, 
Fests  against  vi\mm  U  was  midersiood 
Emreimn  never  hud  dom)  any  good. 

But  fire,  they  said,  had  i>eeu  proved  to  be 
The  oniy  infallible  remedy ; 
80  they  were  thr  burning  the  body  outr^ht, 
""  '  '  would  put  a  stop  to  his  riding  by  night. 
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Others  were  for  searching  the  mystery  out. 
And  setting  a  guard  the  gallows  aboat. 
Who  should  keep  a  careful  watch,  and  see 
Whether  Witch  or  Devil  it  might  be 
That  helped  him  down  from  the  triple  tree. 

For  that  there  were  Witches  in  the  land. 
Was  what  all  by  this  might  understand  ; 
And  they  must  not  let  the  occasion  sHp 
For  detecting  that  cursed  fellowship. 

Some  were  for  this,  and  some  for  that. 
And  some  they  could  not  tell  for  what ; 
And  never  was  such  commotion  known 
In  that  great  city  of  Cologne. 


PART  FOURTH. 

Pieter  Snoye  was  a  boor  of  good  renown. 
Who  dwelt  about  an  hour  and  a-half  from  the  town  ; 
And  he,  while  the  people  were  all  in  debate. 
Went  quietly  in  at  the  city  gate. 

For  Father  Kijf  he  sought  about. 
His  confessor,  till  he  found  him  out  i 
But  the  Father  Confessor  wondered  to  see 
The  old  man,  and  what  his  errand  might  be. 

The  good  Priest  did  not  wonder  less 
When  Pieter  said  he  was  come  to  confess  ; 
"  Why,  Keter,  how  can  this  be  so  ? 
I  con&ssed  thee  some  ten  days  ago  I 

Thy  conscience,  methinks,  may  be  well  at  le^t. 
An  honest  man  among  the  best ; 
I  would  that  all  my  flock,  like  thee, 
•  Kept  clear  accounts  with  Heaven  and  me !" 

Always  before,  without  confusion. 

Being  sure  of  ea^  absolution, 

Pieter  his  Httle  shps  had  summ'd  ; 

But  he  hesitated  now,  and  he  haw'd  and  humm'd. 

And  something  so  strange  the  Father  saw 
In  Pieter's  looks,  and  his  hum  and  his  haw, 
^g^  That  he  b^an  to  doubt  it  was  something  morej 

Than  a  tri&  omitted  in  last  week's  score. 
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At  length  it  came  oat,  that  in  the 
or  B^recht  the  Robber  he  had 
The  Confessor  then  pswe  a  start  in 
**  God  grant  there  hare  been  no 

Fietcr  Snoye,  who  was  looking  down. 
With  somraiii^  between  a  smile  wmd  a 
Fdt  that  sospicion  more  his  bSe, 
And  look'd  up  with  more  of  a  firovn 


••  Tiftj  jean  h  fitter  Soojt, 
Hare  lived  in  this  ooontrj,  m 
And  hare  ahrqri  pud  the  chmdb 
And  kept  short  scores  with 


-  * 


The  Deril  himself  though  Dev£  fae  hfc. 
Would  not  dare  impute  that  m  tm 
He  mig^  diarn  me  as  wdl 
AndtfWdid,1iefe.inthis 
rd  call  him  Ikr,  wad  spit  in  his 


The  Father,  he 

When  he  heard  hii^  thos  tfe  UmI  ibk^ 


The  wrath,  of  which  he  had 

Left  a  eomibrtable  aort  of  warmth  hdmid. 


Like  what  a  cfaeerfal  ew  wis 

Li  a  social  hour^  to  an  Meat  man** 

And  he  added,  Tor  dB  the 

I  shall  presently  amke  that  mattrr 

Tboofl^  lam,  asjoavoj  widllaiow,  BaflmrS^f, 
A  peaceable  man,  and  keep  dear  of  atzife. 
It's  a  qoemdi  boMieas  wai  imm  T-m ' 
Bnt  I  can't  ear  that  it*s  mndb  ofa  aiu. 


Howercr,  it  aieds  asaat  he 

And  as  it  wa  «t  this  pBoide  at 

To  eome  with  it  at  uttw  was  lieat : 

Mor«orcr,  if  I  M^ad.  I  &im|bl 

ThM  mm^  wut^  yethaim  iai^  iamMt  ht 

Under  ihtt^0mHu^h  ym, 
Attd  ytm  wiU  pA^  what  is  l«et  t<»  ib, 
ittmmthmiUfWUfmdmy  mm  mm 
%tp  mHhfy  harm  havt;  wi;  wrtmdwi, 
Ajid  whit  was  ill  dmie,  has  haan  will 


I  and  my  son,  Piet  Pieterszoon, 

"Were  returning  home  by  the  light  of  the  mom. 

From  this  good  city  of  Cologne, 

On  the  night  of  the  execution  day ; 

And  hard  by  the  gibbet  was  our  way. 

About  midnight  it  was  we  were  passing  by. 
My  son  Piet  Pieterszoon,  and  I, 
Wnen  we  heard  a  moaning  as  we  came  near. 
Which  made  us  quake  at  first  for  fear. 

But  the  moaning  was  presently  heard  again. 
And  we  knew  it  was  nothing  ghostly  then ; 
'  Lord  help  us.  Father  ! '  Piet  Pieterszoon  said, 
'  Roprecht,  for  certain,  is  not  dead ! ' 

So  under  the  gallows  our  cart  we  drive. 
And,  sure  enoueh,  the  man  was  alive ; 
Because  of  the  irons  that  he  was  in. 
He  was  hanging,  not  by  the  neck,  but  the  chin. 

The  reason  why  things  had  got  thus  wrong. 
Was,  that  the  rope  had  been  left  too  long  ; 
The  Hangman's  fault, — a  clumsy  rogue, 
He  is  not  fit  to  hang  a  dog. 

Now  Roprecht,  as  long  as  the  people  were  there. 

Never  stirr'd  hand  or  foot  in  the  air ; 

But  when  at  last  he  was  left  alone. 

By  that  time  so  much  of  his  strength  was  gone. 

That  he  could  do  Kttle  more  than  groan. 

Piet  and  I  had  been  sittine  it  out, 
Till  a  latish  hour,  at  a  christening  bout ; 
And  perhaps  we  were  rash,  as  you  may  think. 
And  a  Httle  soft  or  so,  for  drink. 

Father  Kijf,  we  could  not  bear 
To  leave  him  hanging  in  misery  there  : 
And  'twas  an  act  of  mercy,  I  cannot  but  say. 
To  get  him  down,  and  take  him  away. 

And,  as  you  know,  all  people  said 
What  a  goodly  end  that  day  he  had  made : 
So  we  thought  for  certain,  Father  Kijf, 
That  if  he  were  saved  he  would  mend  his  life. 

My  son,  Piet  Pieterszoon,  and  I, 
We  took  him  down,  seeing  none  was  nigh ; 
And  we  took  off  his  suit  of  irons  with  care, 
764  When  we  got  him  home,  and  we  hid  him  there. 
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The  secret,  aa  you  may  goess» 
To  Alit,  my  wife,  but  to  her  alone ; 
And  never  sick  man,  I  dare  ayer, 
Was  better  tended  than  he  was  br  her. 

Grood  adyice,  moreover,  as  good  co«U  be. 
He  had  from  Aht  my  wife,  and  ine ; 
And  no  one  could  promise  fiurar  than  he 
So  that  we  and  Piet  Pietersaooa  oor  son* 
Thought  that  we  a  very  good  deed  had 


son,  and  I, 
as  we  stood  bv, 


You  may  well  think  we  laughed  in  oor  decir. 
At  what  the  people  thm  seem'd  to  believe : 
Queer  enough  it  was  to  hear  them  say. 
That  the  Three  Kings  took  Roprecht  away. 

Or  that  St.  Ursula,  who  b  in  bliss. 
With  her  Army  of  Virgins  had  done  this : 
The  Three  Kings  and  St.  Ursula,  too, 
I  warrant,  had  something  better  to  do. 

Piet  Pieterszoon  my 
We  heard  them  talk 

And  Piet  look'd  at  me  with  a  comfcal  eye. 
We  thought  them  fools,  but,  as  you  shall  see^ 
'  Not  over-wise  ourselves  were  we. 

For  I  must  tell  you,  Father  Kijf, 
That  when  we  told  this  to  Alit  my  wife. 
She  at  the  notion  perk'd  up  with  delight. 
And  said  she  believed  the  people  were  right. 

Had  not  Roprecht  put  in  the  Saints  his  hope, 
And  who  but  thev  should  have  loosen'd  the  rope. 
When  they  saw  that  no  one  could  intend 
To  make  at  the  gallows  a  better  end  T 

Yes,  she  said,  it  was  perfectly  clear 
That  there  must  have  been  a  miracle  here ; 
And  we  had  the  happiness  to  be  in  it. 
Having  been  brought  there  just  at  the  minute. 

And  therefore  it  would  become  us  to  make 
An  offering  for  this  favour's  sake 
To  the  Three  Kings  and  the  Virgins  too. 
Since  we  could  not  teU  to  which  it  waa  due. 

For  greater  honour  there  could  be  none 

Than  what  in  this  business  the  Saints  had  done 

To  us  and  Piet  Pieterszoon  our  son  ; 

She  talk'd  me  over.  Father  Kijf, 

With  that  tongue  of  hers,  did  Aht  my  wtfe. 
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Lord  for^ve  us !  as  if  the  Saints  would  deign 
To  come  and  help  such  a  rogue  in  grain  s 
When  the  only  mercy  the  case  could  admit 
Would  have  heen  to  make  his  halter  fit ! 

That  would  have  made  one  hanging  do. 

In  happy  season  for  him  too. 

When  he  was  in  a  proper  cue ; 

And  have  saved  some  work,  as  you  will  see. 

To  my  son  Piet  Heterszoon,  and  me. 

Well,  flMher,  we  kept  him  at  hed  and  hoard. 
Till  his  neck  was  cured  and  his  strength  restored ; 
And  we  should  have  him  sent  off  this  day 
With  sottiething  to  help  him  on  his  way. 

But  this  wicked  Roprecht,  what  did  he  ? 
Thouffh  he  had  heen  saved  thus  mercifully ; 
Hangmg  had  done  him  so  little  good. 
That  he  took  to  his  old  ways  as  soon  as  he  could. 

Last  niffht,  when  we  were  all  asleep. 
Out  of  his  hed  did  this  gallows^hird  creep, 
Piet  Pieterszoon's  boots  and  spurs  he  put  on. 
And  stole  my  best  horse,  and  away  he  was  gone ! 

Now  Alit,  my  wife,  did  not  sleep  so  hard, 
But  she  heara  the  horse's  fuet  in  the  yard. 
And  when  she  jogg'd  me,  nnd  bade  me  awake. 
My  mind  misgave  me  as  soon  aa  she  spake. 

To  the  window  my  good  woman  went. 
And  watch'd  which  way  his  course  he  bent ; 
And  in  such  time  as  a  pipe  can  be  Ht, 
Our  horses  were  ready  with  bridle  and  bit. 

Away,  as  fut  as  we  could  hie. 

We  went,  Piet  Pieterssoon  and  I ; 

And  still  on  the  plain  we  had  him  in  sight ; 

The  moon  did  not  shine  for  nothing  that  night. 

Knowing  the  ground,  and  riding  fast. 

We  came  up  with  him  at  last. 

And — ^would  you  believe  it  ?  Father  Kijf, 

The  ungrateful  wretch  would  have  taken  my  life, 

K  he  had  not  miss'd  his  stroke  with  a  knife ! 

The  strug^e  in  no  long  time  was  done. 
Because,  you  know  we  were  two  to  one ; 
But  yet  all  our  strength  we  were  h&a  to  try, 
^  Piet  Pieterszoon  my  son  and  I. 
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When  we  had  got  him  on  the  gronnd. 
We  batened  his  hkncls,  and  hia  1^  we  boon 
And  acrou  the  hone  we  laid  him  then. 
And  brought  him  back  to  the  hooae  again. 

"  We  have  robb'd  the  gallows,  and  that  wu 

Said  I,  to  Fiet  Pieteraioon  my  son  ; 

"  And  restitution  we  mnst  make 

To  that  same  gallowi,  for  justice'  sake." 

In  his  snit  of  irona  the  rogue  we  airay'd. 
And  once  again  in  the  cart  he  was  laid ! 
Nig^t  not  yet  M)  &r  ww  spent. 
But  thoe  was  time  enongh  fiir  our  intent  j 
And  baek  to  the  triple  tiee  we  went. 

His  own  rope  was  ready  there ; 
To  measure  the  length  we  took  good  care ; 
And  the  job  which  the  bungling  Hangman  b 
This  time,  1  think,  was  properly  done. 
By  me  'lul  Fiet  Pieteruoon  my  son." 


OME  hitber,  Sir  John  de  Penningtoo, 
Come  hither  and  bearken  to  me; 
f  Nor  silver,  nor  gold,  dot  ladye>love. 
Nor  bro«d  lands,  I  give  unto  thee.* 
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I  care  not  for  silver,  I  care  not  for  gold. 
Nor  for  broad  lands,  nor  fair  ladye; 
But  my  honour  and  troth,  and  my  good  broad  sword. 
Are  the  king's  eternally.' 

*  Come  hither,  Sir  John,  thou  art  loyal  and  brave,' 

Again  the  monarch  spake; 
^  In  my  trouble  and  thrall,  in  the  hour  of  pain, 
Thou  pity  didst  on  me  take. 

The  white  rose  withers  on  every  bough, 

And  the  red  rose  rears  its  thorn; 
But  many  a  maid  our  strife  shall  rue. 

And  the  babe  that  is  yet  unborn. 

Tve  charged  in  the  battle  with  horse  and  lance. 

But  Tve  dofTd  the  warrior  now; 
And  never  again  may  helmet  of  steel 

Bind  this  burning,  aching  brow! 

O!  had  I  been  bom  of  a  simple  churl, 

And  a  serving-wench  for  my  mate, 
I  had  whistled  as  blithe  as  yon  knave,  that  sits 

By  Muncaster's  Castle  gate! 

Would  that  my  crown  were  a  bonnet  of  blue. 

And  my  sceptre  yon  shepherd's  crook, 
I  would  honour,  dominion,  power  eschew, 

In  this  holy  and  quiet  nook. 

For  England's  crown  is  a  girdle  of  blood, 

A  traitor  is  every  gem; 
And  a  murderer's  eye  each  jewel  that  lurks 

In  that  kingly  diadem! 

Hunt  on!  hunt  on,  thou  bloodhound  keen; 

I'd  rather  an  outcast  be, 
Than  wade  through  all  that  thoQ  hast  done, 

To  pluck  that  crown  from  thee!' 

*  Then  tarry,  my  liege»*  Sir  John  replied, 

*  In  Muncaster's  Castle  gate; 
No  foeman  shall  enter,  while  shelter'd  here 
From  Edward's  pride  and  hate.' 

*  1  may  not  tarry,  thou  trusty  knight, 

Nor  longer  with  thee  abide; 
Ere  to-morrow  shall  rise  on  these  lordly  towers^ 

From  that  gate  shall  a  monarch  ride.  ^^^ 
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For  a  vision  came  to  my  lonely  bed. 

And  that  yision  bade  me  flee; 
And  I  most  awaj,  ere  break  of  daj, 

O'er  the  hills  to  the  sooth  eoantrie. 

Bnt  take  this  cnp,  'tis  a  hallowed  thing. 

Which  holy  men  have  blest; 
In  the  chnrch  of  the  Holj  Sepulchre 

This  crystal  once  did  rest. 

And  many  a  martyr,  and  many  a  saint, 

Around  its  brim  have  sate; 
No  water  that  e*^  its  lips  have  toncht. 

But  is  hallowed  and  consecrate. 

TIs  thine,  Sir  John;  not  an  empire's  worth. 

Nor  wealth  of  Ind'  coald  buy 
The  like,  for  never  was  jewel  seen 

Of  such  wondrous  poten<7. 

It  shall  bless  thy  bed,  it  shall  bless  thy  board. 
They  shall  prosper  by  this  t<^en; 

In  Moncaster  Castle  good  luck  shall  be. 
Till  the  charmed  cnp  is  broken  P 

Sir  John  he  bent  him  <m  his  knee. 
And  the  king's  word  ne'er  did  err. 

For  the  cup  is  call'd  to  this  blessed  hour, 
*  The  Luck  of  Muncaster.' 


PART  SECOND. 

*  O,  haste,  Sir  William  of  Liddislee, 

My  kinsman  good  at  need. 
Ere  the  Esk's  dark  ford  thou  hast  passed  by, 

In  Muncaster  rest  thy  steed; 

And  say  to  my  love,  and  my  lady  bright. 

In  Carlisle  I  must  stay, 
For  the  foe  is  come  forth  fix)m  the  misty  north. 

And  I  cannot  hence  away;. 

But  I  must  keeip  watch  on  Carlisle's  towers 

With  the  baimer  of  Cumberland; 
iwn  bid  her  beware  of  the  rebel  boat, 
y7i;  Lest  thej  oone  with  swoid  and  brand. 


But  bid  her,  rather  than  house  or  hmd. 

Take  heed  of  that  cup  of  grace, 
Which  King  Henry  gave  to  our  ancestor. 

The  '  Luck*  of  our  noble  rac6. 

Bid  her  bory  it  deep,  at  dead  of  night, 

That  no  eye  its  hiding  see. 
Now  do  mine  errand,  Sir  'Vniliam, 

As  thou  wouldst  (MroBperous  be!' 

Sir  Williaili  stayed  nor  for  cloud  nor  shine, 

He  stay'd  not  for  rest  nor  bait, 
Till  he  saw  the  far  gleam  on  Esk's  broad  stream, 

And  Muncaster's  Castle  gate. 

*  From  whence  art  thou  in  such  fearful  haste?* 

The  warder  wondering  said; 

*  Hast  thou  'scaped  alone  from  the  bloody  fight. 

And  the  field  of  the  gory  dead?* 

*  I  am  not  from  the  bloody  fight. 

Nor  a  craven  flight  I  flee ; 
But  I  come  to  my  lady's  bowei*, 
Sir  William  of  Liddiriee.' 

The  knight  to  the  lady's  bower  is  gone, 

'  A  boon  I  crave  from  thee, 
Deny  me  not,  thou  lady  bright,' 

And  he  bent  him  on  hia  knee. 

*  I  grant  thee  a  boon,'  the  lady  said, 

*  If  it  from  my  husband  be;' 

*  There's  a  cup  of  grace,^  cried  the  suppliant  knight, 

*  Which  thou  must  give  to  me.' 

*  Now  foul  befa'  thee  fanse  traitor. 

That  with  guile  would  our  treasure  wiH; 
For  ne'er  from  Sir  John  of  Pennington 
Had  such  traitorous  message  been.' 

*  I  crave  your  guerdon,  hit  lady, 

'Twas  but  your  faith  to  try, 
That  we  might  know  if  the  '  Luck'  of  this  house 
Were  safe  in  sudi  custody. 

The  message  was  thus,  thy  husband  sent; 

He  hath  lookt  out  fVom  Carlisle  wa'. 
And  he  is  aware  of  John  Highlandman 

Come  tr6<^ing  down  the  snaw; 
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And  should  this  kilted  papistry 

Spread  hither  upon  their  way, 
They'll  carry  hence  that  cup  of  grace, 

Tliough  thou  should'st  say  them  nay. 

And  thy  lord  must  wait  for  the  traitor  foe^ 

By  the  walls  of  merry  Carlisle; 
Else  he  would  hie  to  his  lady's  help, 

And  his  lady's  fears  beguile. 

Thy  lord  would  rather  his  house  were  brent, 

His  goods  and  his  cattle  harried, 
Than  the  cup  should  be  broken, — ihsi  cup  of  graoe^ 

Or  from  Mimcaster's  house  be  carried.' 

The  kinsman  smiled  on  that  fond  lady, 
And  his  traitor  suit  he  plied; 

*  Give  me  the  cup,'  the  false  knight  said, 

*  From  these  foemen  fierce  to  Ude.' 

The  lady  of  Muncaster  oped  the  box 

Where  lay  this  wondrous  thing; 
Sir  William  saw  its  beauteous  form, 

All  bright  and  glistering. 

The  kinsman  smiled  on  that  fond  lady, 

And  he  view'd  it  o'er  and  o'er: — 
'  'Tis  a  jewel  of  price,'  said  the  traitor  then. 

*  And  worthy  a  prince's  dower. 

Well  bury  the  treasure,  where  ne'er  from  the  sun 

One  ray  of  gladness  dione. 
Where  darkness  and  light,  and  day  and  night, 

And  summer  and  spring  are  one. 

Beneath  the  moat  well  bury  it  straight. 

In  its  box  of  the  good  oak  tree; 
And  the  cankered  carle,  John  Highlandman, 

Shall  never  that  jewel  see.' 

The  kinsman  took  the  casket  up. 
And  the  lady  lookt  over  the  wall; 

*  If  thou  break  that  cup  of  grace,  beware, 

The  pride  of  our  house  shall  fall!' 

The  kinsman  smiled  as  he  lookt  above. 

And  to  the  lady  cried, 
<  m  show  th^  where  thy  *  Luck'  shall  be^ 

And  the  lord  of  Muncaster^s  pride.' 
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The  ladj  watcht  this  kinsman  false. 

And  he  lifted  the  casket  high: 
*  01  look  not  so,  Sir  William,' 

And  bitterly  she  did  cry. 

But  the  traitor  knight  dasht  the  casket  down 
To  the  ground,  that  blessed  token; 

'Lie  there,'  then  said  that  false  one  now, 
*  Proud  Muncaster's  charm  is  broken!' 

The  lady  shriekt,  the  lady  wail'd. 
While  the  false  knight  fled  amain; 

But  never  durst  Muncaster's  lord,  I  trow. 
Ope  that  blessed  shrine  again. 


PART  THIRD. 

The  knight  of  Muncaster  went  to  woo. 
And  he  rode  with  the  whirlwind's  speed. 

For  the  lady  was  coy,  and  the  lover  was  proud, 
And  he  hotly  spuiyd  his  steed. 

He  sta/d  not  for  bog,  he  stay'd  not  for  brier, 

Nor  stay'd  he  for  flood  or  fell; 
Nor  ever  he  slacken'd  his  courser^s  rein, 

Till  he  stood  by  the  Lowther's  well. 

Beside  that  well  was  a  castle  fair. 

In  that  castle  a  fair  lady; 
In  that  lady's  breast  was  a  heart  of  stone, 

Nor  might  it  softened  be. 

*  Now  smooth  that  brow  of  scorn,  fair  maid. 

And  to  my  suit  give  ear; 
There's  never  a  dame  in  Cumberland, 
Such  a  look  of  scorn  doth  wear.' 

*  Haste,  haste  thee  back,'  the  lady  cried, 

'  For  a  doomed  man  art  thou; 
I  wed  not  the  heir  of  Muncaster, 
Thy  *  Luck*  is  broken  nowi' 

*  O,  say  not  so^  for  on  my  sire 

Th'  unerring  doom  was  spent; 
I  heir  not  his  ill  luck,  I  trow, 
Nor  with  his  dool  am  shent.*  773 
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*  The  doom  is  thiney  as  thou  art  Ida, 

And  to  his  corse  the  heir; 
But  never  a  luckless  babe  of  mine 
That  fearful  curse  shall  bear!' 

A  moody  man  was  the  lover  then; 

But  homeward  as  he  hied. 
Beside  the  well,  at  Lord  Lowther^s  gate. 

An  ugly  dwuf  he  spied. 

'  Oat  of  my  sight,  thou  fearsome  thing! 

Out  of  my  sighty  I  say: 
Or  I  will  fling  thine  ugly  bones 

To  the  crows  this  blessed  day. 

But  the  elfin  dwarf  he  skipt  and  ran 

Beside  the  lover's  steed. 
And  ever  as  Muncaster^s  lord  spurr'd  on. 

The  dwarf  held  equal  speed. 

The  lover  he  slackened  his  pace  again. 
And  to  the  goblin  cried: 

*  What  ho,  sir  page,  what  luckless  chance 

Hath  buckled  t^ee  to  my  side?* 

Up  spake  then  first  that  shrivelled  thing. 
And  he  dhook  his  locks  of  gray; 

*  Why  lowers  the  cloud  on  Muncaster's  brow, 

And  the  foam  tracks  his  troubled  way? 

*  There's  a  lady,  the  fairest  in  all  this  land,^ 

The  haughty  chief  replied; 

*  But  that  lady^s  love  in  vain  Fve  sought, 

And  m  woo  none  other  bride.' 

'  And  is  thei^  not  beauty  in  other  lands, 

And  locks  of  raven  hue. 
That  thou  must  pine  for  a  maiden  cold, 

Whose  bosom  love  ne'er  knew?' 

*  O,  there  is  beauty  in  every  land,' 

The  sorrowing  knight  replied; 

*  But  I'd  rather  Margaret  of  Lonsdale  wed. 

Than  the  fairest  dame  beside.' 

*  And  thou  shalt  the  Lady  Margaret  wed,' 

Said  that  loathly  dwarf  again; 

*  There's  a  key  in  Muncaster  Castle  can  break 
774  That  maiden's  heart  in  twain  P 
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*  O  never,  O  never,  thou  lying  elf. 

That  maiden's  word  is  spoken; 
The  cup  of  grace  left  a  traitor's  hand. 
Proud  Muncaster's  '  LucK  is  broken.' 

Then  scornfully  grinn'd  that  elfin  dwarf. 
And  loud  he  laught  again; 
There's  a  key  in  ^y  castle,  sir  knight,  can  break 
That  maiden's  heart  in  twain !' 

The  knight  he  turn'd  him  on  his  steed. 

And  he  lookt  o'er  hill  and  stream; 
But  he  saw  not  that  elfin  dwarf  again, 

He  had  vanisht  as  a  dream  1 

The  knight  came  back  to  his  castle  hall. 

And  stabled  his  good  gray  steed: 
And  he  is  to  his  chamber  gone, 

With  wild  and  angry  speed. 

And  he  saw  the  oaken  casket,  where 

Lay  hid  that  cup  of  grace. 
Since  that  fearful  day,  when  the  traitor  foe 

Wrought  ruin  on  his  race. 

*  Thou  cursed  thing,*  he  cried  in  scorn, 

*  That  ever  such  ^Luck'  should  be; 
From  Muncaster^s  house,  ill-boding  fiend, 
Thou  shalt  vanish  eternally.' 

He  kickt  the  casket  o'er  and  o'er, 

With  rage  and  contumely; 
When,  lo!  a  tinkling  sound  was  heard, 

Down  dropt  a  glittering  key! 

He  remember'd  well  the  wondrous  speech 

Of  the  spectre  dwarf  again, 
'  There's  a  key  in  Muncaster  Castle  can  break 

A  maiden's  heart  in  twain!' 

He  took  the  key,  and  he  turn'd  the  lock, 

And  he  open'd  the  casket  wide; 
When  the  cause  of  all  his  agony 

The  lover  now  espied. 

The  holy  cup  lay  glistering  there, 

And  he  kist  that  blessed  token. 
For  its  matchless  form  unharmed  lay. 

The  *•  Luck'  had  ne'er  been  broken  I  •  j^ 
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Tie  load  haDs  nug,  and  the  maim 
And  gbd  r^d  (be  E*k'=  boony  tidc^ 

l^T>en  Loiudale'a  Lady  Mar-jartt 
Was  UDncaner'm  wtnaonie  bcide! 

Now  prosper  lot%  thai  butn  bold. 
And  that  br^bt  and  ble«ed  token: 

F«r  UuDcaater's  Lock  ia  constant  ^et. 
And  the  ojstal  ehann  nnbroic^ 
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GOODLTR  romaunte  you  ahal 
heere,  1  wis, 
Tisycleped  of  AlleDeuilesHaUe, 
Likewyse  of  the  Peaate  of  All* 
Deuiles  it  is, 
And  of  what  dyd  tliere  befalle. 
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For  a  pleasaunte  thynge  is  this  historye. 

And  much  delyte  doe  I 
In  one  so  straunge,  yett  so  true  perdie 

That  noe  man  can  ytt  denye. 

O  the  boarde  is  sette,  and  the  guestes  are  mett 

To  drinke  in  Alle  beuiles'  Halle, 
The  guestes  are  drye,  but  the  walles  are  wett. 

And  the  doores  are  barred  on  alle. 

And  why  are  the  tables  in  ordere  sett, 

And  why  is  the  wassaile  spredd, 
And  why  are  they  mett  while  the  walles  are  wett 

To  carouse  o'er  the  uaultea  of  the  dedd? 

The  Baronne  of  Hawkesdenne  rose  wyth  the  sunne 
On  the  daye  of  Alle  Sayntes  in  the  mome. 

A  terrible  feate  hee  had  thoughte  uponne. 
And  a  terrible  oathe  he  had  swome. 

From  holye  church  full  manie  a  roode 

Hee  had  ravishede  of  landys  fayre, 
And  where  Alle  Saintes  abbaye  had  latelye  stoode 

Hys  holde  hee  had  builded  there. 

For  to  hym  our  good  Kynge  Harrye  had  given 

For  hys  fee  that  rich  Abbaye, 
When  the  Angels  bequeathed  for  the  service  of  Heuen 

Were  ta'en  from  the  Church  awaye. 

Yett  firmlye  and  well  stoode  the  proude  Chappelly 
Though  ne  monk  ne  preeste  was  there, 

Butt  for  festival  nowe  was  hearde  the  bell 
That  wont  to  be  hearde  for  prayer. 

And  those  sayntelye  walles  of  olde  gray  stone 

Dyd  witnesse  foul  revelrye. 
And  they  shooke  to  heare  tbeire  echoes  owne 

Wordes  of  ribaulderie. 

*  Now  builde  mee  a  Halle,'  the  Baronne  sayde, 

*  And  builde  ytt  both  wide  and  high, 
And  builde  ytt  mee  ouer  the  moulderinge  dedde, 

As  they  rotte  in  cemeterye. 

For  long  haue  I  lacked  a  banquettinge  Halle, 

Meete  for  my  feeres  and  me; 
For  our  mlrthe  the  olde  Chappell  is  alle  too  siiialle, 
^yg      Soe  our  bntterye-hatch  ytt  sh  il  bee. 
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Thys  aunciente  place  I  wyl  newlye  caUe, 

And  christene  ytt  in  goode  wyne, 
Thys  church  of  Alle  Sayntes  shall  be  AUe  Deuiles*  Halle, 

And  the  daye,  too>  Aile  Deuiles  and  myne. 

On  the  firste  of  Nouembre  thys  lordeshippe  fayre 

My  heritage  was  made, 
From  noe  Saynte  dydd  I  crane  3rtt  by  vowe  or  by  prayere. 

But  I  call^  to  the  Deuile  for  ayde. 

Lfonge,  longe  did  I  striue,  and  on  hope  I  leaned, 

And  att  Courte  I  dyd  uainlye  toyle, 
And  his  Highnesse  was  harde  tyll  I  uowed  to  the  fiende 

A  share  in  the  Churche's  spoyle. 

Nowe,  onn  thys  daye  beginneth  a  moneth  of  doudes, 

And  of  deedes  that  mayne  not  bee  forgiuen, 
'When  the  self-sleyne  dedde  looke  upp  from  theire  shroudes, 

See  no  blew,  and  despaire  of  heuen. 

And  cache  yeare  thys  festiuall  daye  wee  wyl  keepe, 

Saynte  nor  angelle  a  place  shal  haue. 
Butt  darke  spiritts  wyth  us  shal  carouse,  pottle  deepe. 

And  well  welcome  suche  from  the  graue. 

O  there  wyll  wee  mocke  the  skulles  belowe. 

And  we'll  grinne  more  wyde  than  theye. 
And  well  synge  more  loude  thann  the  owletts  doe. 

And  louder  than  preestes  wolde  praye. 

And  our  dogges  wyth  eache  pate  that  is  bleached  and  bare 

Shall  sporte  them  rounde  and  rounde. 
Or  tangle  theire  jaws  in  the  drye  dedde  haire, 

As  theye  route  in  the  hollowe  grounde. 

Att  the  wildered  batte  wee  wyl  loudlye  laugh. 

As  hee  flitts  rounde  hys  mansyons  olde. 
And  the  earthe  worme  shal  leame  the  redde  wyne  to  quaff, 

As  he  reeles  in  his  slymie  folde. 

We  wyl  barre  oute  the  blessede  lyghte  fulle  welle. 

And  well  heare  noe  lark  to  disturbe  us. 
For  the  larke  synges  to  heuen,  butt  wee  to  helle^ 

Noe  hymminge  fooles  shal  curbe  us. 

A  frend  in  our  neede  is  indeede  a  frend, 

And  suche  frend  was  the  Deuile  to  mee; 
And  thys  halle  I  wyll  builde,  to  thys  dutyfuUe  endo, 
!  That  my  cuppe  fellowe  hee  may  bee.'  i 

I ■  1 


O  Vimtadmt  u  Bene  wjthe  ike  cioange  jeart, 

Amd  the  HaDe  is  rnifiniihede  quite, 
AadiHut  fiiniigieBKoiiedjd  retreinliiedsjy  jttdjdippeBO 

Tint  dedde  haades  djd  vadoe  st  n^^ite. 

O  IIk  eeilioge  and  wiDes  tii^e  are  nn^  and  bcre^ 

Amd  the  gvestes  tiiej  are  comyge  iiove; 
O  hov  dial  the  Baromie  feaste  tlies  there, 

Amd  horn  dul  hee  keepe  bjs  voire? 

Alt  the  builden  hee  raoed  finioiulT^ 

Hor  excuse  wolde  hee  graonte  att  die; 
Butt,  as  one  poore  wretch  low  bent  on  hjs  knee^ 

He  stiake  cnte  faji  brumes  w jth  faji  auDe. 

And,  faig^  as  he  njsed  his  bloodie  hande;, 

Bjgfat  fearfollie  thns  spake  hee: 
*  Tff  at  eoe  thjs  halle  onfinishede  stande. 

Not  one  knsre  of  jee  lioinge  shal  beef 


Thean  the  builders  thqre  pl^nstered  diOigendje, 

For  Ijfe  or  dedi  plajstared  theje. 
And,  a  di^gger^s  depthe,  dnd^e  coates  three 

Theje  had  ^M^dde  on  the  waDes  that  daje. 

*  Sore  bare  worfcedi  welle  f  qnoth  the  pronde  Baronnc^ 

As  he  strode  to  the  festall  du^rre. 
And  kmde  hmghed  the  gnestes  to  kwke  nponne 

The  wori^e  so  smoothe  and  fa jre. 

The  inne  tordies  roonde  a  brane  lighte  djdd  fIjDge, 
A  redd  noone  throni^  the  darke  nig^  streamings 

And  snnD  thooghte  hi^  the  goestes  of  the  wsjrnseotlinge^ 
Howe  wette,  and  softe,  and  steaminge. 

Now  theye  have  barred  faste  the  doores  bdowe, 

And  Ae  the  windowes  on  highe ; 
And  withoote  stoode  tronUinge  the  vassaiks  a  rowe 

Att  the  bolde  impietie. 

O  wee  tremUede  to  heare  their  reoefarie, 

(F<nr  I  was  there  that  nighte,) 
A  sabbath  jrtt  seemede  of  DeaiMe, 

And  of  Witches  att  theyre  delyte. 

There  was  chauntinge  thenne  amayne,  bott  the  pore  and  holie 
strajme 
Of  sweete  mnsicke  bad  k)ste  ytt^s  feelinge^ 
And  there  was  harpe  and  late,  but  Ijrttd  dyd  ytt  boot^ 
y^      For  the  dannoe  was  bott  beastiie  redinge. 
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And  the  feates  were  ille  tolde  of  chiualrye  olde, 

Amiddste  dronkennesse  and  dinne, 
And  the  softe  laye  of  lone  colde  noe  tendernesse  moue 

Ynn  hartes  of  ryott  and  sinne. 

Three  nightes  ytt  endured,  and  the  staringe  owle 

Was  scared  from  hys  ivye  throne, 
And  the  poore  cnrrs  dismaJlie  answered  a  howle 

More  senselesse  thanne  theyre  own. 

And  dronker  theye  waxed,  and  dronker  yett» 

And  each  manne  dyd  uainly  laboure, 
By  reason  of  manie  speakers,  to  gett 

Meet  audience  from  his  neyboure. 

These  wordes  thenn  stammerede  the  loude  Baronne^ 

'  May  I  ne'er  qnitt  thys  goode  cheere, 
Tyll  our  maystere  come  to  feaste  yrjth  hys  owne  !' 

And  thatt  was  the  laste  wee  colde  heare. 

The  third  mome  rose  full  fayre,  and  the  torches  ruddye  \ 

glare, 
Through  the  windowes  streamed  noe  more, 
And,  when  the  smalle  birde  rose  from  hys  chambere  in 
the  boughes. 
The  festiuall  shout  was  o'er. 

The  smallebirde  gaylye  sunge,  and  the  merryelarke  uppe 
sprunge. 
And  tiie  dewe  dn^pe  spangled  the  spraye, 
And  the  blessede  sunne,  that  stille  shines  the  same  on 
goode  and  ille, 
Smy^  thatt  mome  onn  the  old  Abbaye. 

« 

O  longe  dydd  we  listene,  in  doubt  and  fearc, 

Att  thatt  unholye  doore. 
And,  ere  wee  essayed  to  enter  there, 

Ytt  was  full  highe  noone  and  more. 

Butt  stille  cdide  we  gaine  noe  answere  att  alle, 

Tliough  wee  asked  continuallye; 
And  I  that  telle  was  the  urchin  smalle 

That  was  thruste  through  the  windowe  to  see. 

O  I  hadde  quayled  in  Saynte  Quentin's  fighte, 

Where  I  rode  in  that  Baronne's  trayne. 
And  hadd  shrunke  to  see  the  slayne  att  nighte, 

As  they  laye  onn  the  Uoudye  playne  73] 
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I  hadde  sickennede  to  see  eache  pale  face  bare. 

And  eache  staringe  glassie  eye, 
As  the  moone  was  dimmlye  reflectede  there, 

Farre  from  agreeablye. 

Butt  ne'er  hadde  I  scene  suche  a  syghte  before 

As  thatt  whyche  dydd  thenn  be&lle, 
Of  grimme  and  ghastlye  dedd  heddes  a  score 

Mortared  into  a  walle! 

Theye  were  helde  as  theye  dronkenlye  backe  dydd  leane, 

Tnn  deadlye  payne  and  despayre, 
And  the  redd  wyne  was  clottede  theire  jawes  betwene. 

And  the  mortare  was  growne  to  the  hayre. 

Full  ofte  haue  I  hearde  thatt  wyse  menne  doe  saye 
*  Manie  heddes  are  bettere  thanne  one;' 

Butt,  O,  thanne  wyth  suche  gaunt  heddes  as  theye 
Ttt  were  bettere  to  line  wyth  none. 

And  stille  the  gaye  fruites  blushede  on  the  boarde^ 

As  in  scome  of  the  sadde  arraye, 
And  the  sparklinge  flaggons,  wyth  wyne  halfe  stored. 

Beamed  oute  to  the  sunne  alwaye. 

Nowe  Time  hath  rolled  onne  for  three  score  yeare, 

And  the  olde  walle  standeth  yett; 
And,  deepe,  in  rowes,  rounde  thatt  dred  chambere, 

Eache  darke  browne  skuUe  is  sett. 

The  ivye  hath  wreathede  a  coronett  grene 

For  the  grimlye  Baronne's  browe; 
And,  where  once  the  dais  carpett  flaunted  shene, 

The  ranke  grass  waveth  nowe. 

• 

In  the  sockett  where  rowled  eache  dronken  eye 

Hath  the  martlett  builded  her  holde; 
And,  aye,  midde  the  whjta  teeth,  gallantlye 

The  walle  flowere  twisteth  ytt's  folde. 

And,  in  place  of  the  torches  of  pine-tree  made. 
The  pale  moone  quivereth  o'er  themme. 

And  the  scritch  owle,  wyth  sorrye  serenade, 
Mocketh  the  mynstrell  before  themme. 

And  there  muste  they  staye,  tyll  the  dredful  daye 
When  theire  maystere  claymeth  hys  dole! 

O  Gkntles  beeware  of  suche  doome,  and  praye 
Gnunmercye  onne  eache  poore  soule. 
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Butt,  euermore,  to  youi-  dyinge  hower, 

Remembere,  whale'er  Iwfafie, 
Eeepe  free  your  harteatrom  the  foule  flende's  powir, 

And  your  beddes  from  Dew«  mwtared-walle. 

Thenne  of  Alie  Deuiles'  Daye  thya  the  Morye  is, 
Aad  of  Alle  DeuiW  Halle  l^rawysei 

A  wondsiwiB  taie,  y«tt  km  trewe  ytt  is, 
That  noe  bo^  it  denyes. 
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THE  WORME  OP  LUIBTON. 

Forth  at  its  sonnd,  from  iaa  atatetj  hkll. 
Hath  tiie  Lord  of  Lanibton  cOme, 

With  knight  and  squire  in  rich  attire. 
Page,  Beueschal,  and  grcwm. 

1%e  white-bair'd  peasant  and  his  dam^ 

Have  left  their  woodland  cot ; 
Children  of  toil  and  poverty, 

Their  cares  and  toil  forgot. 

And  buxom  youth  and  bashiiil  mud. 

In  holiday  array. 
Thro'  verdfliit  glaide  and  greenwood  ahad^ 
To  Brigford  bend  their  wi^. 

And  soon  within  ita  sacred  dome 
Their  wandering  steps  are  stayed  ; 

The  bell  is  rung,  the  maaa  is  sung. 
And  the  solemn  prayer  is  prayed. 

But  why  did  Lambton's  youthful  heir. 

Not  miiigle  with  the  throng  f 
And  why  did  he  not  bend  his  knee. 

Nor  join  in  the  holy  aoog  ? 

O,  Lambton's  heir  is  a  wicked  man  I 

Alike  in  word  and  deed ; 
He  makes  a  jest  of  psahn  and  priest. 

Of  the  Are  and  the  Creed- 
He  loves  the  fight,  he  loves  the  chase  ; 

He  loves  each  kind  of  sin  ; 
But  the  holy  church,  from  year  to  year. 

He  is  not  found  within. 

And  Lambton's  heir,  at  the  matin  prayer. 

Or  the  vesper,  is  not  seen ; 
And  on  this  day  of  rest  and  peace 

He  hath  donned  his  coat  of  green  ; 

And  with  his  creel  slung  on  his  back, 

His  light  rod  m  his  hand, 
Down  by  the  side  of  the  shady  Wear 

He  took  hia  londy  stand. 

There  was  no  sound  but  the  mshing  stream. 

The  Uttle  birds  were  still. 
As  if  they  knew  that  Lambton's  heb, 

Was  doing  a  deed  of  ill. 
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Many  a  sahncm  and  ^edded  trout 
Through  the  qui«t  waters;  glidie ; 

But  they  all  sought  the  deepest  pool% 
Their  golden  scales  to  hide. 

The  soft  west  wind  just  rippled  the  hrook. 
And  the  clouds  flew  gently  hr. 

And  gleamed  the  sun, — *twas  a  lovely  day 
To  the  eager  fisher's  eye. 

He  threw  his  line,  of  the  costly  twine. 

Across  the  gentle  stream  ; 
Upon  its- top  the  dun-flies^  drop 

Lightly  a»  childhood^s  dream. 

Again,  again, — ^but  all  in  vain. 

In  the  shallow  or  the  deep  ; 
No  trout  rose  to  his  cunning  bait ; 

He  heard  no  salivon  lei^* 

And  now  he  wandered  east  the  stream^ 

And  now  he  wandered  west ; 
He  sought  each  bank  or  hanging  bosli^ 

Whidi  fishes  love  the  best. 

But  vain  was  aU  his  skilM  tart ; 

Vain  was  eadi  deep  disguise ;. 
Vain  was  alike  tfaei  varied  bait. 

And  vain  the  mimic  flies. 

When,  tired  and  vexed,  the  castle  hcU^ 
Rung  out  the  hour  of  dine. 
Now,"  said  the  Lambton's  youthftd  heir, 
A  weary  lot  is  mine. 


7&ii 


For  six<  Ibne  hours,  this  April  mom. 

My  line  m*  vain  Tve  cast ; 
But  one  more  throw ;  come  weal  come  wd. 

For  this  shall  be  the  last." 

He  took  firom  his  bag  a  maggot  worm. 

That  bait  of  hieh  renown  ; 
His  line  is  wheeled  quickly  through  the  air. 

Then  sunk  inthe  water  down. 

Whtti  he  drew  it  ouf^  his  ready  hand 
With  no  quivering  motion  shook. 

For  neither  salmon,  trout  nor  ged» 
Had  fastened  on  lus  hook. 
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But  a  little  thing,  a  strange  formed  tbitig^ 
like  a  piece  of  muddy  weed  ; 

Bnt  like  no  fish  that  swims  the  stream. 
Nor  ought  that  crawls  the  mead. 

'Twas  scarce  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 
Its  colour  the  darkest  men  ; 

And  on  its  rough  and  scaly  hack 
Two  little  fins  were  seen. 

It  had  a  long  and  pointed  snout. 
Like  the  mouth  of  the  slimy  eel. 

And  its  white  and  loosely  hanging  jaWs, 
Twelve  pin-like  teeth  reveal. 

It  had  sharp  claws  upon  its  feet. 

Short  ears  upon  its  head, 
A  jointed  tail,  and  quick  bright  eyes. 

That  gleamed  of  a  fiery  red. 


Art  thou  the  prise,"  said  the  weary  wight. 
For  which  I  have  spent  my  time  ;• 
For  wfaidi  I  have  toil'd  till  the  hom*  of  noon. 
Since  rang  the  matin  chime  ?" 

From  the  dde  of  the  dell,  a  crystd  wel 

Sends  its  watelfs  bubbling  bt ; 
"Best  there,  thou  u^ly  tiny  m. 

Either  to  live  or  die." 

He  threw  it  in,  and  when  next  he  came, 

iBe  saw,  to  his  surprise. 
It  was  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  ; 

It.  had  l^wn  so  much  in  size. 
And  its  wmg^  were  long,  far-stretched'  and  strong. 

And  redder  wdve  its  eyes. 


tH£  CURSE. 

Bnt  Lambton's  hieir  is  an  altered  man ; 

At  the  church  on  bended^  kne^ 
Three  times  a  dav  he  was  wont  to  pray ; 

And  now  he's  beyond  the  sea; 

He  has  done  penance  for  his  sin^ 

He  has  drank  of  a  sainted  well; 
He  has  joined  the  band  from  the  Hofy  Liftid 

To  chase  the  infidel.  7$^ 
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Where  host  met  host,  and  stnfe  raged  most. 
His  sword  flashed  high  and  brieht ; 

Where  force  met  force,  he  winged  his  course. 
The  foremost  in  the  fight. 

Where  he  saw  on  high  th'  Oriflamme  flj. 

His  onward  path  he  bore, 
And  the  Paynim  Knight,  and  the  Saracen, 

Lay  weltering  in  their  gore. 

Or  in  the  joust,  or  tournament. 

Of  all  tnat  valiant  band. 
When,  with  lance  in  rest,  he  forward  prest. 

Who  could  the  shock  withstand  ? 

• 

Pure  was  his  fame,  unstained  his  shield ; 

A  merciful  man  was  he ; 
The  friend  of  the  weak,  he  raised  not  his  hand 

'Gainst  a  fallen  enemy. 

Thus  on  the  plains  of  Palestine, 

He  gained  a  mighty  name. 
And,  fall  of  honour  and  renown, 

To  the  home  of  his  childhood  came. 

But  when  he  came  to  his  father's  lands. 

No  cattle  were  graiing  there; 
The  grass  in  the  mead  was  unmown  and  rough. 

And  the  fields  untilled  and  bare. 

And  when  he  came  to  his  father's  hall. 

He  wondered  what  might  ail ; 
His  sire  but  coolly  welcomed  him. 

And  his  sisters  cheeks  were  paJe. 


I  come  from  the  fight,"  said  the  Bed-Cross  Knight ; 
I  in  savage  lands  did  roam  | 
But  where'er  it  be,  they  welcome  me. 
Save  in  my  own  loved  home. 

"  Now  why,  now  why,  this  frozen  cheer  ? 

What  is  it  that  may  oil  ? 
Why  tremble  thus  my  father  dear  1 — 

M}  sister,  why  so  pale  ?" 

"O!  sad  and  woful  has  been  our  lot, 

Whilst  thou  wast  far  away ; 
For  a  mighty  draeon  hath  hither  come 

And  ti^en  up  its  stay ; 
At  night  or  mom  it  sleepeth  not, 
W  But  watcheth  for  its  prey. 
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'Tis  ten  cloth  yards  in  length ;  its  hoe 

Is  of  the  diurkest  green ; 
And  on  its  rough  and  scaly  hack. 

Two  strong  black  wings  are  seen. 

It  hath  a  long  and  pointed  snoot. 

Like  the  mighty  crocodile ; 
Andy  from  its  grinning  jaws,  stand  out 

Its  teeth  in  horrid  file. 

It  hath  on  each  ronnd  and  wiriihed  fool 

Four  sharp  and  hooked  daws  ; 
And  its  jointed  tail,  with  heaTy  trail. 

Over  the  ground  it  draws. 

It  hath  two  rough  and  hairy  ears 

Upon  its  bony  head ; 
Its  eyes  shine  Vke  the  winter  sun,  j 

Fearful,  and  darkly  red.  ! 

I 

Its  roar  is  loud  as  the  thundw's  soond,  { 

But  shorter,  and  more  shrill ; 
It  rolls,  with  many  a  heaTT  bound. 

Onward  from  hill  to  hill. 

And  each  mom,  at  the  matin  diime. 

It  seeks  the  loTcly  Wear; 
And,  at  the  noontide  bell. 

It  gorges  its  fill,  then  seeks  the  luD 
Where  springs  the  crystal  wdL 

No  knight  has  e'er  returned  who  dared 

The  monster  to  assail. 
Thoueh  he  struck  off  an  ear  or  limb. 

Or  lopt  its  jointed  tail. 
Its  severed  limbs  again  unit^ 

Strong  as  the  iron  mail.  j 

My  horses,  and  sheep,  and  all  my  kin 

The  ravenous  beast  hath  killed ; 
With  oxen  and  deer,  from  far  and  neai. 

Its  hungry  maw  is  filled. 
'Tis  hence  the  mead  is  unmown  and  long 

And  the  corn-fields  are  untilled. 

My  son,  to  hail  thee  here  in  health. 

My  very  heart  is  glad ; 
But  thoii  hast  heard  our  tale — and  say. 

Canst  thou  wonder  that  we're  sad  V  |89 
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THE  ASSOILING 

And  sorrowful  wiui  Lambton's 

"My  sinful  act/'  said  he, 
"  This  curse  hath  on  the  country  brought ; 

Be  it  mine  to  set  it  free." 

Deep  in  the  dell,  in  a  ruined  hut. 

Far  from  the  homes  of  men. 
There  dwellt  a  witch  the  peasants  called 

Old  El^at  of  the  Glen. 

'Twas  a  dark  night,  and  the  stormy  wind 

Howled  with  a  hollow  moan. 
As  through  tangled  copsewood,  bush,  and  briar. 

He  sought  the  aged  crone. 

She  sat  on  a  low  and  three-legged  stool. 

Beside  a  dying  fire ; 
As  he  lifted  the  latch  she  stirred  the  brands, 

And  the  ffmoky  flames  blazed  higher. 

She  was  a  wom«n  weak  and  old. 

Her  form  was  bent  and  thin  ; 
And  on  her  lean  and  shrivelled  hand» 

She  rested  her  pouxted  chin. 

He  entered  with  fear,  that  dauntless  man, 

And  spake  of  all  his  need ; 
He  gave  her  eold ;  he  asked  her  aid. 

How  best  he  might  succeed. 

"Clothe  thee,"  said  she,  "  in  armour  bright, 

In  mail  of  glittering  sheen. 
All  studded  o'er,  behind  and  before. 

With  razors  sharp  and  keen : 


"  And  take  in  thy  hand  the  trusty  brand 
Which  thou  bore  beyond  the  sea ; 

And  make  to  the  Virgm  a  solemn  vow. 
If  she  grant  thee  victory. 

What  meets  thee  first,  when  the  strife  is  o'er. 
Her  offering  shall  be." 

He  went  to  the  fight,  in  armour  bright 

Equipped  from  head  to  heel ; 
His  gofget  closed,  and  his  vi;Eor  shut, 
^90  He  seemed  a  form  of  steel. 
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But  wkb  ittor  blaclea,  ail  >haq>  sad  kMR, 

The  mEul  was  studded  o'er  i 
And  Iiu  lon^  tried  and  tnistj  bnod 

In  his  greaved  hand  he  bore. 

He  made  to  the  Vhgm  «  solemn  tow. 

If  she  granted  Ticton', 
VImI  met  him  first  on  ma  homeward  path 

Her  sacrifice  should  be. 

He  faM  his  sire,  when  he  heard  the  honi. 

To  slip  his  fiivourite  bound ; 
*■  Twfll  qoicklj  seek  its  master's  nde 

At  the  accnstomed  sound." 

Forward  he  trod,  with  measured  step, 

To  meet  his  foe,  alone. 
While  the  first  beams  of  the  morning  smi 

On  hia  massy  annonr  shone. 

The  monster  slept  on  an  island  crag 

Lulled  by  the  rustling 'Wear, 
Which  edd/d  turbid  at  the  base 

Though  elsewhere  smooth  and  dear. 


It  laj  in  r^ose  ;  its  wings 
Its  ears  lell  on  ita  head. 


were  fiat. 


Ita  legs  stretched  out,  and  drooped  its  snout. 
But  his  eyes  were  fieiy  red. 

little  feared  Ik^  that  armed  knight. 

As  he  left  the  xocky  shore  j 
And  in  hia  hand  nrepared  for  fight. 

His  nnaheathea  sword  be  bore. 

As  he  plunged  ia,  the  waters'  splash 

The  monster  sUrtling  hears ; 
It  spFfad  it^  wii)^,  and  the  valley  lii^s. 

Like  the  clash  of  a  thousand  spears. 

It  bristleil  np  its  sealj-  hack. 

Curled  hij^h  its  jointed  tidl. 
And  tvndv  sIochI  nitb  grianing  teeth. 

The  hero  to  asMil ; 

Then  aprui«  at  the  kiught  with  all  its  might. 
And  its  foamy  teeth  it  gnashed ; 

Vitli  its  jointed  tml,  like  a  thrasher'a  flail. 
The  flmt;  rocks  it  laabed. 
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But  quick  of  eje,  and  swift  of  foot, 

He  guarded  the  attack  ; 
And  dealt  bis  brand  witb  skilful  band 
Upon  tbe  dragon's  back. 

A'^n,  again,  at  tbe  knigbt  it  flew ; 

Tbe  figbt  was  long  and  sore  ; 
He  bravely  stood,  nor  dropped  bis  sword 

Till  be  could  strike  no  more. 

It  rose  on  bigb,  and  darkened  tbe  sky, 

Tben  with  a  hideous  yell, 
A  moment  winnowed  tb'  air  witb  its  wings. 

And  down  like  a  mountain  fell. 

He  stood  prepared  for  tbe  falling  blow, 

But  mournful  was  bis  fate ; 
Awhile  be  reeled,  tben,  staggering,  fell 

Beneath  tbe  monster's  weight. 

And  round  about  its  prostrate  foe 

Its  fearful  length  it  rolled. 
And  clasped  him  close,  till  bis  armour  cracked 

Within  its  scaly  fold. 

But  pierced  by  tbe  blades,  from  body  and  breast. 

Fast  did  tbe  red  blood  pour  ; 
Cut  by  tbe  blades,  piece  fell  by  piec% 

And  quivered  in  the  gore. 

Piece  fell  by  piece,  foot  fell  by  foot : 

No  more  is  tbe  river  clear. 
But  stained  witb  blood,  as  the  severed  limbs 

Rolled  down  tbe  rushing  Wear. 

Piece  fell  by  piece,  and  inch  by  inch. 

From  the  body  and  the  tail ; 
But  the  bead  still  hung  by  tbe  gory  teeth 

Tight  fastened  in  tbe  mail. 

It  panted  long,  and  fast  it  breathed, 

Witb  many  a  bitter  groan ; 
Its  eyes  erew  dim,  it  loosed  its  hold. 

And  feU  like  a  lifeless  stone. 

Then  loud  be  blew  on  bis  bugle-bom, 

The  blast  of  victory  ; 
From  rock  to  rock  tbe  sound  was  borne. 

By  Echo,  glad  and  free ; 
For,  burdened  long  by  the  dragon's  roai 
792  She  jo/d  in  her  bberty. 
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But  not  his  hound,  with  g 

Comes  leaping  at  the  <»U ; 
With  feelings  dire,  he  sees  his  sire 

Rush  from  his  aocient  hsll. 

0 1  vhat  can  equal  a  father's  \on. 
When  harm  to  his  son  he  fears  ; 

"Tis  stronger  than  a  sister's  sigh. 
More  deep  than  a  mother's  tears. 

Vheo  Lambton's  anxious  listening  lord 

Heard  the  bngle  notes  so  wild. 
He  thought  no  more  of  his  plighted  word. 

But  ran  to  clasp  his  child. 

"  Strange  is  my  lot,"  said  the  luckless  wight, 

"How  sorrow  and  joy  combine ! 
When  high  in  lame  to  my  hoini!  I  came. 

My  kindred  did  weep  and  pine. 

this  mom  my  triumph  sees,  and  sees 

Dishonour  light  on  me 
For  I  had  vowed  to  the  Holy  Maid, 

If  she  ^ve  me  victory, 
What  first  I  met,  when  the  fight  was  o'er. 

Her  offering  should  be. 

I  thonght  to  have  slain  my  nllant  hound, 

Beneath  my  unwilling  Imife : 
Bnt  I  cannot  raise  my  hand  on  him 

Who  gave  my  being  life !" 

And  heavy  and  sorrowiid  was  his  heart, 

And  he  halh  gone  again   . 
To  seek  advice  of  the  wise  woman, 
Old  Elspat  of  the  Glen. 

"  Since  thy  solemn  tow  is  nnfolfilled. 

Though  greater  be  thy  &me. 
Thou  must  a  lofly  chapel  build 

To  the  Virg^  itufa  name. 

On  nine  generations  of  thy  race, 

A  heavy  cnrse  shall  fall : 
They  may  die  in  the  fight,  or  in  the  clutsj, 

Bnt  not  in  their  nadve  halL" 


He  hnilded  there  a  chapel  fair. 
And  rich  ^idowment  made. 

Where  mom  and  ere,  hy  oowled  monk. 
In  sable  gurh  arrayed. 

The  bell  was  rung,  the  mass  was  sung^ 
And  the  solemn  prayer  was  eaid. 


h  JENVOY. 

Such  is  the  tale  which,  in  ages  past, 

Ob  the  dreary  winter's  eye, 
In  baron's  haU,  the  harper  blind. 

In  wildest  strain,  would  weave  ; 
Till  the  peasants,  tremUmg,  nearer  evept. 

And  each  strange  event  beUeve. 

Such  is  the  tale  which  often  yet. 

Around  the  Christoias  fire, 
Is  told  to  the  merry  wassail  group. 

By  some  old  dame  or  sire* 

But  tfUKtgn  they  tell  that  the  crystal  well 

Still  flows  by  the  lovely  Wear, 
And  that  the  hiH  is  verdant  still. 

His  listeners  shew  no  fear. 

And  though  he  tell  that  of  Lambton's  race 

Nine  of  them  died  at  sea, 
Or  in  the  battle,  or  in  the  chase. 

They  shake  their  heads  doubtingly. 

And  though  he  say  there  may  still  be  seen 

The  mail  worn  by  the  knight, 
Tho'  the  blades  are  blunt  that  once  were  keen. 

And  rusted  that  once  were  bright. 
They  do  but  stiake  their  heads  the  more, 

Ajid  laugh  *at  him  outright. 

For  knowledge  to  their  view  has  spread 

Her  rich  and  varied  store ; 
They  learn  and  read,  and  take  no  heed, 

05f  legendary  lore. 

And  pure  religion  hath  o'er  them  shed 

A  holier  heavenly  ray ; 
And  dragons  and  witches,  and  mail-K;lad  knights, 

Are  vanished  away ; 
As  the  creatures  of  darkness  flee  and  hide, 
yg^  From  the  light  of  the  dawning  day. 
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But  Lambton*8  castle  still  stands  bj  the  Wear, 

A  tan  and  stately  pile ; 
And  Lambtou's  name  is  a  name  of  migfat» 

'Mong  the  mightiest  of  our  isle. 
Long  may  the  sun  of  Prosperity 

Upon  the  Lambtons  smue ! 


[Thc  Woami  or  Lambton.— *  Orwie,  or  Wante,  is,  tn  tba  toeieiit  Nona,  the  gvnerie  name  for 
■erpents.'  The  Italian  poets,  Dante,  (*  Infomo,'  c.  6. 8S,)  and  Arioato,  ('  Qriando  Fnrioao,'  c  46, 
78,)  call  the  infernal  lerpent  of  old,  *  il  gran  Ttrme,'  that  gifit  worm  /  and  Hilton,  (*  Paradiee 
Lost,'  Bk.  ix.,  1067,)  makes  Adam  reproach  Eve  with  having  giTW  'ear  to  that  flilse  wonmJ 
Ck>wper,  (*  Task,'  Bk.  vL,)  adopts  the  same  expression:— 

'^o  foe  to  Bian 
Lorks  in  the  serpent  now ;  the  mother  ••••, 
And  smiles  to  see,  her  infant's  plajftU  hand 
Strecht  forth  to  diOlj  with  the  crested  worm.' 
Shakespeare,  too,  ('Cymbeline,  Act  liL,  8c.  4,)  speaks  of  sfauidar^  tongue  as  'outvenoming 
all  the  worms  of  Nile.'    To  these  passages,  quoted  in  •  The  Loeal  Hialiorian*a  TMl>le-book,'  may  be 
added  the  following :— Shakespeare,  (*  Macbeth,'  Act  iiL,  Be.  4,)  *  Th««  the  grown  serpent  lies : 
the  worm  that's  fled,'  &c.  Massinger,  (*  ParUament  of  Love,'  Act  It.,  8c  8. 

'  The  sad  father 
That  sees  his  son  stung  by  a  snake  to  death, 
Maar  with  more  Justice  stey  his  Tengefnl  hand. 
And  let  the  worm  escape,'  &c. 
'  Piers  Plowman,'  (UL  1.  Ed.  1061,)  speaks  of  '  Wyld  wormet  in  woodes ;'  and  in  the  old  baUad  of 
'  Alison  Gross,'  ( Jamieson's  *  PopuUtr  BaUads  and  Songs.'  iL  187,  Ed.  1806,)  that  *  ogliest  witch  of 
the  north  countrie'  turns  one  who  would  not  be  her  '  lenunan  sae  true*  into  '  an  ugly  worm,  and 
9ud  him  toddle  about  the  tree.'    The  word  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense  In  the  bauid,  entitled 
'The  laidly  Worm  of  Spindlestane  Heughs.' 

St.  87.    *  A  crystal  well*—'  known  at  this  day  by  the  name  of  the  Worm  WelL* 

St.  38.  '  Red-Cross  Knight.'  According  to  a  curious  entry  in  an  old  MS.  petUgree,  lately  In  the 
possession  of  the  family  of  Middleton,  of  Offerton,  *  John  Lambeton  that  atowe  ye  worme  was 
Knight  of  Rhodes  and  Lord  of  Lambeton  and  Wod  Apiltoa  after  the  detha  of  fimer  biothen, 
fffiig  csrtfiff  mollfa* 

St.  46.  '  The  hill'— still  called  *  The  Worm  Hffl,  a  consMenble  oval-shaped  hffl,  M5  yai^  fai 
drcumCsrence,  and  59  In  height,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  old  Lambtoa  Hall.' 

St.  56.  'All  studded  oer  . .  .with  razors.'  'At  Lambton  Castle  is  preserred  a  flgore,  erMently 
•of  considerable  antiauity,  whkh  represents  a  knight,  armed  cap^-pie,  his  Tixor  raised,  and  the 
back  part  of  his  coat  of  mall  closely  fadaid  with  spear  blades:  with  his  left  hand  he  holds  the  head 
of  the  worm,  and  with  his  right  he  appears  to  be  drawing  his  sword  out  of  his  throat.  The  worm 
i»  not  represented  as  »  reptile,  but  has  cars,  legs,  and  wings.' 

St.  88.  If  popular  tradition  is  to  be  trusted,  '  this  prediction  was  ftiUUled,  for  it  holds  that 
during  the  period  of  '  the  curse*  none  of  the  Lords  of  Lambton  died  in  their  beds.  Be  this  as  It 
may,  nine  ascending  generations  from  Henry  Lambton,  of  Lambton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  (elder  brother  to 
the  Ute  Genwal  Lambton,)  would  exactly  reach  Shr  Jtihn  Lambton,  Knight  of  Rhodes.  Sir  Wm. 
Lambton,  who  was  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot  in  the  service  of  Charles  I.,  was  sUin  at  the 
bloody  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  and  his  son  William  (his  eldest  son  by  his  second  wife)  received 
his  death-wound  at  Wakefield,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  dragoons,  in  i643.  The  fUfllment  of  the 
curse  was  inherent  in  the  ninth  of  descent,  andgreat  anxiety  prevailed  during  his  life-time,  amongst 
the  hereditary  depositaries  of  the  tradition  of  the  county,  to  know  if  the  curse  woidd  hold  good  to 
the  end.  He  died  in  his  chariot,  crossing  the  New-Hridge,  thus  giving  the  last  link  to  the  chain  of 
circumstantial  tradition  eonneetad  with  the  history  of  *  The  Worme  of  Lambton.'— L.  ff.  Table- 
book. 
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[Thb  baSid,  wHttK  b^  mmui  CulMon.  HIlMr  of  <  Tntta  mnd  StoriH  If  Uu  Irbh 
"imiulij,'  !■  fti«ad«l  nwn  ■  nptrHltlOB,  of  which  begtiMtlNMIowlBguedBiu:— 'In 
la  ehuroh-Tird  01  Brlgla  Tnn^  In  tba  bMOdj  of  TnugiL  cdontj  "■"a'™,  Umt*  li 
iM  to  Iw  k  iplrtt  ■htcta  upMn  to  pmoni  whoaa  ftmdUH  B*  than  fatamd.  IM 
-  '  li|ananUjiDaa*intlMldai>wli«nunMr,limdlbn>iljftilal,t  ' 
tman  of  daatb  to  IboM  irbo  an  •>  nnhupT  u  to  an 
tt.  Wh«ianiiNtaltaktaplMi,ttwMdwaUiapaii 
nnuliH  IMI  In  iIm  tnn^njM,  <m> 
dniUna  InflneiKa.  I(  tba  lolt« 
MtlM^uaafi  '       — •- 


■n^.dk 
-D  mtaB  tlw  nj  «hci 

»gDthacoMntT,itL^. . 
B  jomg  man  of  aieaMltpg  •l*tUM»  and  baaow.'    1 
CariatoD  Umd  nwntlona  two  saaea  of  tha  Uad  wMoh  ban 
cooM-wttUnUaponoiialhoowWga.'  ■Itappean.'baaddt, 
■  that  tba  ntctn  dow  not  tonfiiM  It*  opaMMa*  to  tha 
»tiiiH4i.jaTd.  tt  then  han  haan  ■"t''~it  BHoflonad  of  H* 

liroddlnnaBddineMwbtnltiMmlklledto 

tinu  b  J  dandng  than  Into  pleniltlB  tmn.  I 

.._.t__...._._.   --■-■■-'- -I npMrttlCP. 

wElla  nuMi 


HE  bride  she  bound  her  golden  hair — 

KiUeevj,  O  EiUeevyl 
And  her  step  was  light  as  the  breezjr  air 
When  it  bends  the  morning  flovars  bo  fur, 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeery. 
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And  ob,  but  ber  eyes  tbey  danced  so  brigbt, 

Killeevy,  O  KOleevy! 
As  sbe  longed  for  tbe  dawn  of  to-morrow's  lights 
Her  bridal  vows  of  love  to  pligbt,        

By  tbe  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevj. 

Tbe  bridegroom  is  come  witb  youtbfnl  brow, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy  I 
To  receive  from  Eva  her  virgin  vow; 
'  Why  tarries  tbe  bride  of  my  bosom  now?  | 

By  tbe  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy? 


A  cry!  a  cry! — ^'twas  ber  maidens  spoke, 

KiUeeyy,  O  KiUeevyl 
'  Tour  bride  is  asleep— sbe  bas  not  awoke; 
And  tbe  sleep  sbe  sleeps  will  never  be  broke,' 

By  tbe  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

Sir  Turlougb  sank  down  witb  a  beavy  moan, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy! 
And  bis  cbeek  became  like  tbe  marble  stone, 
'  Ob  tbe  pulse  of  my  heart  is  for  ever  gone!' 

By  tbe  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

Tbe  keen  is  loud,  it  comes  again, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy! 
And  rises  sad  from  tbe  funeral  train. 
As  in  sorrow  it  winds  along  tbe  plain. 

By  tbe  bonnie  green  woods  of  Eilleevy. 

And  oh,  but  tbe  plumes  of  white  were  fair, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy! 
When  they  flutterd  all  mournful  in  tbe  air. 
As  rose  the  hymn  of  the  requiem  prayer, 

By  tbe  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

There  is  a  voice  that  but  one  can  hear, 

KiUeevy,  O  Killeevy! 
And  it  softly  pours,  from  behind  the  bier. 
Its  note  of  death  on  Sir  Turlough's  ear, 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

The  keen  is  loud,  but  that  voice  is  low, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy! 
And  it  sings  its  song  of  sorrow  slow, 
And  names  young  Turlough's  name  witb  woe. 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  KiUeevy.  797 
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Now  fhe  grave  is  dosed,  and  the  mass  is  said, 

KiUeevy,  OKiUeevyl 
And  the  bride  she  sl^ps  in  her  lonely  bed» 
The  fairest  corpse  among  tlie  dead. 

By  the  Bonnie  green  WDCfds  of  SoUeevy. 

The  wreaths  of  virgin-white  are  laid, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy! 
By  virgin  hands,  o'er  the  spotless  maid; 
And  the  flowers  are  strewn,  but  they  soon  will  fade 

By  the  bonnie  green  woddk  of  Eilieevy. 

'  Oh!  go  not  yet — not  yet  away, 

Killeevy,  O  KiUeevy  I 
Let  us  feel  that  life  is  near  our  ddy,* 
The  long  departed  seem  to  say. 

By  the  bonnie  green  woodid  of  Killeevy. 

But  liie  tramp  and  the  voices  of  l^e  are  gone, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy! 
And  beneath  each  cold  forgotten  stone, 
The  mouldering  dead  sleep  all  alone. 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Eolleevy. 

But  who  is  he  who  lingereth  yet? 

KiUeevy,  O  KUleevyl 
The  fresh  green  sod  with  his  tears  is  wet, 
And  his  heart  in  the  bridal  grave  is  set, 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Ealleevy. 

Oh,  who  but  Sir  Turlough,  the  young,  the  brave, 

KUleevy,  O  KUliBevyl 
Should  bend  hun  o'er  that  bridal'  grave, 
And  to  his  deal3i-bound  Eva  i^ve, 

By  the  bonnie  greeif  woods  of  Kllfeevy. 

*  Weep  not — ^weep  not,'  said  a  lady  fair, 

KUleevy,  O  KUleevy! 
'  Should  youth  and  valour  thus  despair. 
And  pour  their  vows  to  the  empty  air  r 

By  the  bonnie  greien  woods  of  KUleevy. 

There's  charmed  music  upon  her  tongue, 

KiUeevy,  O  KiUeevy! 
Such  beauty — ^bright  and  warm  and  young — 
Was  never  seen  t£e  maids  among, 
798  By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Olbevy. 
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A  laughing  light,.  &  tender  grace, 

KiUeevy,  O  KiUBevyl 
Sparkled  in  beauty  aronnd  her  face, 
ThBt  grief  from  mortal  heart  might  chase. 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  KiUeery. 

The  charm  is  strong  upon  Tiiriough's  eye, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy! 
His  faithless  tears  are  already  dry, 
And  bis  yielding  heart  baa  ceased  to  sigh,. 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

'  The  maid  for  whom  thy  salt  tears  fall, 

Killeevy,  0  Killeevy! 
Thy  grief  or  love  can  ne'er  recall; 
She  rests  beneath  that  grassy  pall, 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Slleevy. 

*  My  heart  it  strangely  cleaves  to  ihee, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeeyyl 
And  now  that  thy  plighted  loveia  free, 
Give  its  unbroken  pledge  to  me. 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  EBeevj.* 

'  To  thee,'  the  charmed  chief  replied, 

Killeevy,  0  KiUeevy  I 
'  I  pledge  that  love  o'er  my  buried  bride; 
Oh!  come,  and  in  Turlough's  hall  abide," 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  KiUeery. 

Agun  the  fimerol  vtuce  came  o'er 

Killeevy,  0  Killeevy! 
ITie  passing  breeze,  aa  it  wailed  before. 
And  etrtiima  of  mournful  music  bore. 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

'  If  I  to  thy  yonthful  heart  am  dear, 

KiUeevy,  0  KiUeevy! 
One  month  from  hence  thoa  wilt  meet  me  here, 
Where  lay  thy  Eva's  bridal  bier,' 

By  the  bonnie  green  wooda  of  KiUeevy. 

He  presst  her  lips  as  the  words  were  ^Kiken, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy! 
And  his  bansiiee'e  wail — now  lap  and  broken— 
Murmurd  '  Death!' — as  he  gave  the  token. 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 
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*  Adieu!  adieu!'  said  this  ladj  bright^ 

KiUeevy,  O  KiUeevyl 
And  she  slowlj  past  like  a  thing  of  light. 
Or  a  morning  doud,  from  Sir  Turlongh's  sight, 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

Now  Sir  Turlough  has  death  in  every  vein, 

KiUeevy,  O  KiUeevy! 
And  there's  fear  and  grief  o'er  his  wide  domain. 
And  gold  for  those  who  wUl  calm  his  brain. 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  KiUeevy. 

'  Come,  haste  thee,  leech,  right  swiftly  ride, 

KUleevy,  O  KUleevy! 
Sir  Turlough  the  brave.  Green  Troagh's  pride. 
Has  pledged  his  love  to  the  church-3rard  bride,' 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  KiUeevy. 

The  leech  groand  loud,  '  Come  teU  me  this, 

KUleevy,  O  KUleevy! 
By  aU  thy  hopes  of  weal  and  bliss, 
£Dis  Sir  Turlough  given  the  fatal  kiss?* 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  KiUeevy. 

'  The  banshee's  cry  is  loud  and  long, 

KUleevy,  O  KiUeevy! 
At  eve  she  weeps  her  funeral  song, 
And  it  floats  on  the  twiUght  breeze  along,' 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  ^leevy. 

'  Then  the  fatal  kiss  is  given; — ^the  last, 

KiUeevy,  O  KiUeevy! 
Of  Turlough's  race  and  name  is  past. 
His  doom  is  sealed,  his  die  is  cast,' 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  KiUeevy. 

*  Leech,  say  not  that  thy  skiU  is  vain, 

KiUeevy,  O  KiUeevy! 
O,  calm  the  power  of  his  frenzied  brain, 
And  half  his  lands  thou  shalt  retain,' 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  KiUeevy. 

The  leech  has  faUed,  and  the  hoary  priest, 

KiUeevy,  O  KUleevy! 
With  pious  shrift  his  soul  released. 
And  the  smoke  is  high  of  his  funeral  feast, 
800  By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  ElUeevy. 
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The  Shanachiea  now  sre  assembled  all, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy! 
And  the  sonfta  of  praise,  in  Sir  Turlough's  hnll. 
To  the  sorrowing  harp's  dark  music  fall. 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

And  there  is  trophy,  banner,  and  plume, 

KiUeevy,  0  Killeevy! 
And  the  pomp  of  death,  with  its  deepest  gloom, 
O'erehadowB  the  Irish  chieftain's  tomb, 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

The  month  ia  closed,  and  Green  Tniagh'a  pride, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy  I 
Is  married  to  Death — and,  side  by  side, 
He  alnmbers  now  with  his  church^yard  biide^ 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 


[Hunu6.  Tb«'tMn>lilb>Ii1dici7.cimUlngftirlli«  AbuI.  Fork 
TVTT  LDtemtLng  ibMk«  of  Uib  prmctlc*.  »b1oh  BtlU  prenib  In  manj  ptrti 
ofIrslMiid,lberHulei  brcfcrnd  to  Mr,  Cvletan'B  "TnlW  mnd  SLote* 
of  tfas  Irlib  Puuntrj.' 

aei  Iltad 


Ha  AppeBjuca  of  th«  ■ 


.      e'  hoidiln  tbetcala  of  ipLtttiul 

r,  *lt  lanot  «wiod*un]iliH7  but  ber  teTooritB 
(tau  of  tcmtmag  Uu  duth  of  ttaa  dUfenai 
..._..  -•-tfnMti.bjtbttotntvltliian 


^M  fEfjjg  19?  tM  (B0,imU^»^* 


[The  ballad  here  given  b  selected  fh>m  one  of  the  admirable  translations  made  fimn  the 
*  Eariy  Poetry  of  France*  by  tiiat  highly  gifted  lady,  BUsa  L.  8.  Coetello.  It  first  appeared  in 
1835,  in  a  Tolume  published  by  Mr.  Pickering,  having  many  clever  illuminated  illustrations, 
we  believe,  drawn  and  coloured  by  the  hand  of  the  authoress.  In  speaking  of  the  Uis  of 
Biarie  de  France,  she  says  they  are  pre>erved  amongst  the  MSB.  in  the  British  Museum, 
Hat  I.  No.  978.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  originals  of  these  lays  existed  io  the 
Basbreton  or  Armoric  language.  The  precise  period  when  she  flourished  is  a  subject  of 
great  <krabt.  The  opinion  is  that  she  wrote  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 
ani  conceive  that  the  patron  vrYtom  she  names  must  have  been  William  Longue-Esp^  Earl  of 
8alisbnx7,  the  natural  son  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  Rosamond  Clifford,  who  died  in  1226, 
and  that  her  poems  were  consequently  wiittep  anterior  to  (hat  date.] 

Asses  me  plest  h  blen  le  voU 
Del  lai  qu*bum  nume  Ch^vre-foU 
Que  la  v£rit£  vus  en  cunt,  he.  ftc.t 

AWAKE,  my  harp,  and  breathe  a  lay 

Which  poets  oft  have  loved  to  tell, 
Of  Tristan  and  his  lady  gay, 

The  fortunes  that  to  each  befel ; 

Of  all  their  fondness,  all  their  care, 

Of  Tristan's  wand'rings  far  away  ; 
And  lovely  Yseult,  calFd  the  Fair,)* 

Who  died  upon  the  selfsame  day. 

How  Mark,  the  aged,  jealous  king. 

Their  fatal  passion  came  to  know, 
And  banish'd  Tristan,  sorrowing, 

Where  Wales  a  while  concealed  his  woe. 

There,  wand'ring  like  a  restless  shade. 
From  weary  night  to  cheerless  morn. 

He  roam'd  o'er  mountain,  wood,  and  glade» 
AbandonM^  hopeless,  and  forlorn  ! 

Nor  marvel  ye,  who  hear  the  tale, 

For  such  their  fate  will  ever  -^rove, 
Whose  constant  hearts  in  vain  bewail 

The  lot  of  early,  blighted,  love* 

A  weary  year  in  sullen  mood 

With  anxious  memory  he  strove. 
But  found  at  length  that  solitude 

But  added  deeper  wounds  to  love. 

*  L«i  da  Ch^Tre-foU. 
4-  Boquefofi, 

\  Yseult  la  Blonde,  daughter  of  Argius,  King  of  Ireland,  and  wife  of  Mare, 
King  of  ComouaiUes,  nncle  of  Tristan. 
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"Alas!"  he  sai^,  "why  ling'ring  stay. 

Why  hover  round  this  living  tomb? 
Where  Teeult  pines  I'ar  lar  away, 

'Twere  meet  I  sought  my  finid  doom. 

"  There  to  some  forest  haunt  111  go, 

And,  hid  I'rom  every  human  ey^ 
Some  aolacii  yet  my  soul  may  know, 

Near  where  she  dwells  at  least  to  die!" 

He  went — and  many  a  lonely  night 

In  Cyrnwall's  deuj)  rMreats  he  lay. 
Nor  ventured  forth  to  mortal  sights 

An  exile  from  the  face  of  day. 

At  length  along  the  flowery  plains 

He  stole  at  eve  with  humble  mien, 
To  ask  the  simple  shepherd  sivains 

Some  tidings  of  the  hapless  queen.* 

Then  told  they  how  the  barou  bold 

Was  banisb'd  to  his  distant  home. 
And  to  Tintagel's  mighty  hold 

The  king,  with  k11  his  court,  was  come 

For  Pentecost^  with  pride  elate, 

The  feast,  Uie  tourney,  they  prepare. 

And.  mistress  of  the  regd  state, 
The  lovely  Yseult  would  be  there. 

Joy  sprung  in  Tristan's  eager  heart — 
The  queen  mu^t  through  the  forest  wend. 

While  he,  nnnoticed,  there  apart 
Secure  her  coming  could  attend. 

But  how  to  bid  her  understand. 
When  close  to  him  shu  loved  she  drew  ? 

He  cut  in  haste  a  hazel  wand, 
And  clove  the  yielding  wood  in  two. 

Then  on  the  bark  his  name  he  traced. 

To  lure  her  for  a  while  to  stay  ; 
Each  branch  with  trembling  baud  he  placed 

At  distance  in  fair  Tseult's  way. 

•  TriiUp  it  LOcnoia,  Kmgl,!  of  Llie  Bound  T.ble.  is  thg  hero  of  one  of  tiio 
mosl  plmmK  of  lUe  romauces  of  miiiquity.  Tlic  (rHni-tfliioli  of  it  into  Freoeh 
prose  m  [be  (welflli  cenlurjr  is  by  Luces  de  Gm.  »  Nonn»n,  wlio  lived  >t  SefieborT. 
The  Wlebmei  poet,  Chretien  de  Traje«,  .miBed  ii,  bal  hi.  worki*  tiDtonuDelel* 
toll.  Sir  \V  oiler  Scon  hu  published  an  ediiion  of  Sir  7Wt(r«H  bj  TboBw  Uia 
Bliymer  of  Eroildown. 
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It  was  their  sign  of  love  before, 

And  when  she  Saw  tliat  name  w  deir. 

The  deepest  shade  she  would  explore, 
To  find  if  be  were  wand'ring  near. 

"  Ob  1  well  thon  know's^  dear  1ot%"  he  sai^ 
"  No  life  has  Tristan  but  in  thee ' 

And  all  mj  fondness  is  re^iaid, 
Mj  Yaeult  lives  elone  for  me  I 

"  Thon  know'st  the  tree  aroand  whose  stem 

The  eglantine  so  fondlj  clings, 
And  IjQnga  her  flowery  diadem 

From  bough  to  bough  in  perfumed  ringa. 

**  Clasp'd  in  eacb  other'a  arms  they  smile, 
And  flourish  bmg  in  bliss  and  joy. 

As  though  nor  time  nor  age  the  whUe 
Their  tender  union  could  destio;- 

"  But  if  it  chance  by  Fate's  hard  best 

The  tree  is  destined  to  decay, 
The  eglantine  droops  on  his  breas^ 

And  both  togeUier  fade  away. 

"  Ah,  even  such,  dear  love^  are  we, 
How  can  we  learn  to  live  apart  ? 

To  p!ne  in  absence  thus  from  thee 
Will  break  this  too  devoted  bcsrt  T 

She  came— she  saw  the  dear  loved  nam^ 

So  long  to  deep  regret  consigo'd, 
And  roay  bright  her  cheek  became, 

As  thoughts  flash'd  quick  acrosft  h^  ihiO^ 

She  bade  bor  knigbta  a  space  delay. 
While  die  reposed  amidst  the  sluidd} 

Obedient  all  at  distance  stay, 
Nor  seek  her  slumber  to  invade. 

The  faithfhl  Brangian  alone 
Companion  of  her  searcti  she  chose^ 

To  whom  their  early  hopes  were  ksoWiif 
Their  tender  love  and  after  woes  1 

Nor  long  amidst  the  woods  she  sought, 
Ere  she  beheld,  with  wild  delight. 

Him  whom  ^he  bved  beyond  all  thought 
Bush  forth  to  bless  b»  eager  nghL 
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TviB  dwB,  m  iMm^  of  tike 

To  both  WI&  joj  80  lidify  finpgiil; 

AmdtoneatdhawhiBBthMdheem 
Tke  aigml  lore  himself  bad  tui^t: 


Tkat  Tnlai  waked  the  aofteBt  tone 
His  late  bad  ever  bnatb'd  belbre. 

TWhi^  well  ID  Ub,  Love's  davc^ 
Al  tbe  deep  ifniigs  of  miitttrel  kre. 


ID  f aim  tneB  skiJl  ksl, 
m  ^ntm.  oijaj  dirme: 
Aad  tkaft  sveet  veeord  cif  tbe  pMl 
He  cdTd  *  Tbe  L^  of  F^faiitiar-^ 


Ob,  boundleBs  joj  unspeakable ! 

Ai^  an  age  it  absent  pain,  j 

How  much  to  saj — how  modi  to  teli —  j 

To  TOW,  r^rety  and  tow  again ! 


Sbe  bade  bim  hope  the  time  was  near 

When  hb  sad  exile  would  be  o'er. 
When  the  stern  king  her  prajer  would  hear. 

And  can  him  to  his  eoiirt  onee  more. 

She  told  of  manj  a  bitter  tear. 

Of  hopes,  of  wishes,  onsobdoed,  | 

Ah !  whj  midst  scenes  eo  brief,  so  dear,  i 

Win  thoi^hts  of  parting  still  intrude !  i 

Yes — they  most  part — 00  latdj  met,  ! 

For  enrioiis  steps  are  larking  roond, 
Dda J  can  onlj  bring  regret, 

And  danger  wakes  in  ererj  sound. 

"  Adien  !  adien  !*  and  now  Ids  past. 

And  DOW  each  path  far  distant  licsB^ 
Fair  Tsenh  gains  her  train  in  baste. 

And  thixHi^h  the  forest  Tristan  hies. 

To  Wales  again  his  steps  he  bent. 

And  there  his  life  of  care  renew'd. 
Until,  his  node's  iorj  spent. 

He  caU'd  him  from  that  soGtode. 


ARK  and  heed  me,  deeds  recttiag 
Sad  to  hear  and  sad  tu  ti.-ll  i 

How,  at  Braces valles  fighting, 
Charles's  choicest  v 
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I 


J. 


Dealing  round  eternal  slumber, 
Btill  Guariuu  kept  his  sword  ; 

Moorish  mouardifi,  seven  in  number. 
Seised  at  iength  llie  ChsktiHi  Jkvd 

Whose  the  kuigiit  dtould  be,  dsoidia^ 
Seven  times  seven  the  diee  Ihtj 

Seven  times  sei  en  tlie  rest  SxaatSia^ 
Praad  Ifarlotes  nios  liw  ahJrr 


Mmk  re^Qsoed  that  he 

lliao  Arabia's  realna  to 
'OfiCive  V-^tiius  the  FcMoe 

^dfytive/  hat,  and  tlim <AeT  1 

Qvfe  d^  ftitib  to  Ifahom  hateful 
Curat  bf  Ue^Tea,  and  entit  br  me ; 

Mknr  same;  tibr  maatzr,  gratelid, 
fibaB  tbr  fiicaid  and  ikhtf  be. 


Oftvpdaiidbten,  high  desoendad, 
Tlis  fhaS  in  tout  arms  be  prest ; 

Thai  shall  work  tout  garments  spkodid. 
Deck  TOUT  be<f  and  watdi  tout  rest 

AmA  because  I  prize  thee  dearlr^ 
Thjoe  Arabia's  crown  shall  &e ! 

Now,  Sir  Christian^  speak  sinoerelT ; 
Wilt  thou  more,  I'll  gire  it  thee ! ' 

Spoke  the  knight,  to  Heaven  appealing,— 
Uark^  Uki  mxd  the  word  he  said, — 

*  Subtly  now  is  Satan  dealing. 
Blessed  Virpu  be  mj  aid ! ' 

M/Qor,  I'll  ne'er  be  Sfahom's  servant. 
Ne'er  tbe  name  of  Christ  profane. 

And  my  heart,  with  Uaih  most  fervent. 
Wears  a  Christian  maiden's  chain. 

'  Um  V  the  Pagsu  roars  in  anger ; 

'Guards,  iu  dungeon  dark  as  night 
Instant  plunge  this  haughty  stranger, 

fiit'er  again  U>  see  the  light. 

Heap  Oil  him  from  spur  to  shoulder 

Weiglit  on  weight,  ami  cliain  on  chain. 
Till  his  sinews  shrink  and  moulder, 
UlQ  That  he  ne'er  may  fight  again. 
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Last,  the  slave  before  me  bringing, 

Bid  his  gaoler  thrioe  a  year 
Scourge  him,  till  the  blood  is  springing 

When  the  solemn  feasts  are  near  ! 

Dark  in  dungeons,  deep  in  water, 

Shall  he  mourn  his  scorn  and  pride  : 
Since  he  dares  reject  my  daughter. 

Now  let  sorrow  be  his  bride.' 

Days  they  came  and  days  they  perisht 

Till  Saint  John  the  Baptist  oame  : 
Di^,  by  both  reUgions  cherisht. 

Day,  which  both  a  fast  proclaim. 

Moors  were  then  seen  myrtle  strewing 

Christians  then  burnt  frankincense  ; 
And  a  royal  prize  bestowing  ^ 

Bade  the  King  the  sports  commence. 

At  a  shield  with  jewels  flaming, 

Which  aloft  was  seen  to  rise. 
All  the  Moors,  their  lances  aiming, 

Strove  in  vain  to  win  the  prize. 

From  the  lists  with  shame  returning 

All  confest  their  skill  too  weak ; 
Till  with  scorn  and  anger  burning. 

Thus  the  King  was  heard  to  speak  : — 

*  Touch  no  breast  shall  babe  complaining 

Man  no  bread  shall  dare  to  eat,' 
Till  some  knight,  the  mark  attaining^ 
Lays  it  at  my  royal  feet. 

Of  the  noise  was  well  aware  he. 
In  the  dungeon  d^pth  who  lay  :-— 

*  Holy  Cross  and  Blessed  Mary, 

Wherefore  shout  the  Moors  to-day  f 

Does  their  chief  some  blooming  vimn 

Home  as  bride  in  triumph  bring  f 
Or  is  come  my  time  of  scourging, 

To  delight  the  cruel  Kingr 

Spoke  the  gaoler : — 'Tis  no  virgin. 

Who  to-day  must  lose  the  name. 
Nor  is  this  your  time  of  scourging. 

Which  the  clarions  loud  proclaim.  .811 
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Tis  Saint  John's  day  thus  respected ; 

And  his  feast  to  honour  more. 
Hath  the  King  a  shield  erected. 

Bright  with  gems  and  precious  ore. 

All  the  Moors,  their  lances  throwing. 
Vainly  hoped  the  mark  to  reach. 

Till,  with  qmck  impatience  glowing, 
Vowed  me  King  in  angiy  speech. 

Till  on  earth  the  shield  was  seen,  no 
Bread  should  in  his  realm  he  hroke.* — 

*  Sajst  thou  V  cried  with  joy  Guarino, — 

Hark,  and  heed  the  words  he  spoke, — 

Gire  me  hack  my  courser  trusty. 

Which  was  wont  my  weight  to  bear  ; 

Give  my  armour,  now  so  rusty, 
Which  I  erst  was  wont  to  wear ; 

From  its  lofty  station  driyen. 
Soon  I'll  bring  the  buckler  low ; 

This  I'll  do,  or  else,  by  Heaven, 
On  the  block  my  blood  shall  flow ! 

*  Seven  long  winters,'  spoke  the  gaoler, 

'  In  this  dungeon  hast  thou  seen. 

And  another's  force  would  fail  here 

When  he  scarcely  one  had  been  ; 

Yet  presumest  thou  now  to  proffer 
Deeds  of  strength  and  skill  to  show  ? 

Slave,  farewell !  thy  daring  offer 
Soon  the  Moorish  King  shall  know.' 

Thus  he  said  with  taunts  and  chidings. 
Then  with  speed  he  sought  the  kmg : 

'  Monarch,  deign  to  hear  my  tidings. 
Wondrous  is  the  tale  I  bring ! 

Know,  my  prisoner  boasts  fail  loudly. 
Steed  and  armour  but  restore. 

Yonder  shield  now  placed  so  proudly. 
Soon  he  11  lay  your  throne  before.' 

This  the  king  with  wonder  learning 
Bade  him  straight  the  knight  produce ; 

Then,  Ghiarino's  arms  returning, 
Spoild  with  rust  and  long  disuse. 
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Spoke  Marlotes,  ^mly  Bmiling, — 
'  Now,  brave  Sir,  your  conrse  pursue  ; 

lies  a  mrrior's  life  defiling, 
Hount,  and  make  joiit  boasting  true  I' 

Soon  his  steed  Gnarind  mounted. 
In  the  well-known  weight  who  jojred  : 

Seven  long  years  the  beast  had  ooimted, 
In  the  vilest  tasks  employed. 

Then  with  speed  of  lightning  flying,— 
Calm  bis  eye  was,  mild  his  mien,— 

Hurled  the  Imight  his  lance ;  and  lying 
On  the  earth  the  shield  was  seen. 

Stiught  the  Moors  the  victor  leap  on. 
Envying  sore  that  nllant  feat ; 

But  Goaimo's  Spanish  wesson 
Hakes  them  bleeding  soon  retreat. 

Though  their  nmnbers  are  so  mighty, 
Thqr  obscure  the  light  of  day. 

Through  the  ranks  of  hostile  fijjit,  he 
Bolmy  hews  his  desperate  way. 

Then  with  vigour  still  unshaken 

Home  his  course  Guariao  shaped  ; — 

Many  a  kniffbt  the  Moor  have  ti^en. 
But  like  nim  hath  none  escaped  I 


KING  RODBIG<yS  FALL. 

When  to  that  rich  and  1070!  tent. 

With  EOld  and  gema  so  bright  iinf]  gay. 
His  footsteps  King  Rodrigo  boat. 
For  ttiere  his  ioved  La  Cara  lay. 

Three  hnndred  silver  cords  sustaind 
niat  proud  Pmilion's  vaulted  height: 

Twice  fifty  maids  within  remiiiinJ, 
So  co6tly  clad,  they  dimmd  tiie  sight: 

And  half  those  maida  delighted  still 
On  lyres  and  lates  soft  airs  to  play, 

And  half  those  maids  with  vocal  skill 
Breathed  still  aome  melting  lovely  lay. 

01  then  a  Etmiiger-damael  came, 
And  thus  the  sleeping  King  beq>oke; 

And  Fortune  nns  the  damsel's  name. 
Whose  voice  the  midnight  ailuice  broke. 

'  And  doet  thou,  Dos  Bodrigt^  sleep? 

Awake,  Sir  King,  awake  and  see, 
Who  flvil  sowf,  must  eyij  resft, 

And  bad  by  worse  must  foUowd  h«. 

Awake  to  see  your  aulgects  slain, 

Tour  flying  friends  and  conquering  foej 
Tour  towns,  and  towers,  and  wida  dumain, 
In  one  sad  day  laid  waste  and  low; 

Tour  castles  strong  your  blooming  hmd, 
ShaU  now  a  stnutger-Lord  obeyi 

And,  wonldst  thou  know  whose  fated  hand 
ShaU  work  this  ill,  e'en  that  111  sa^. 

Tis  Count  pirn  Julian  I  Well,  too  well, 
Thou  knowB^  alas!  that  iiyured  name! 

His  daughters  wnnga  hia  bospm  awelU 
By  thee  bis  daughter  robbd  of  bme. 

And  now  ha  odhks  his  wtHd  to  keejib'** 
With  many  an  oath  tliat  word  was  said,— 

That  just  revenge  should  ne*cr  sleep, 
Till  thou  a  bleeding  corse  wett  lud.' 

These  words  the  King  with  trouble' fill; 

He  woke,  and  sadly  lliu^  quoth  he: — 
*  Thanks,  Fortune,  for  thy  news,  Uiough  ill; 

A  heavy  heart  thou  leavst  with  me.' 
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And  now  comes  one  who  letters  brings, 
To  say,  Count  Jalian  soonrs  the  coast; 

Swift  on  his  steed  Bodrigo  springs, 
And  hastes  to  front  the  rebel«host 

But  sach  their  numbers,  suph  their  might. 
The  Monarch  finds  resistance  vain: 

His  chiefs  and  soldiers  all  in  flight 
Alike  forsake  the  fiital  plain. 

Adieu,  Bodrigo's  subject  bowers! 

Adieu,  his  native  groves  and  skies? 
He  flies  his  regal  halls  and  towers; 

Alas,  poor  King,  ciUme  he  fliesi 

His  courser  roved,  as  humour  pleased; 

Neglected  flowd  the  guiding  rein; 
Such  deep  despair  the-^ng  had  seized, 

That  sense  had  nearlj  Idt  his  brain* 

All  ghastly  djed  in  crimson  gore, 
A  brand  of  fire  he  seemd  ^m  far; 

His  casque,  with  gems  incrusted,  bore 
In  deep-hewn  dints  the  stamp  of  war. 

His  arms  were  mari:t  from  head  to  heel 
With  many  a  bruise  and  gaping  flaw; 

Such  frequent  strokes  had  hackt  the  stCHsl* 
His  trust7  sword  appeard  a  saw. 

And  down  he  sadly  droopt  his  head. 
Like  one  with  anguish  worn  and  weak; 

And  drops  of  pain,  and  toil,  and  dread,  • 
Defiled  the  luckless  Monarch's  die^ 

And  thirst  and  anguish  plagued  him  scnre; 

His  lip  was  parcht,  and  wild  his  eje: 
I  wot,  to  see  what  then  he  bore, 

Had  caused  the  hardest  heart  a  sigh. 

He  gained  a  mountain's  beetling  height; 

He  paused  awhile,  and  lookt  below: 
He  sought  his  troops:  O,  shameful  sights 

They  fled  before  the  shouting  foe. 

He  sought  his  standard's  rojal  pride 
And  vassal-banners  waving  round: 
He  saw  them  scatterd  far  and  wide, 
gj^  And  trampled  on  the  unworthy  ground. 
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He  sought  the  fields'  once  verdant  hue. 
But  streams  of  blood  distaind  the  green; 

He  sought  his  captains  brave  and  true; 
Alasl  not  one  could  now  be  seen! 

Then,  pondering  on  his  piteous  case, 
The  weight  of  woes  his  temper  broke; 

And  gushing  tears  bedewd  his  face, 
While  thus  the  vanquisht  Monarch  spoke: 

*  This  mom  I  rose  sole  Lord  of  Spain, 
And  now  no  foot  of  land  have  I; 

This  mom  whole  cities  owned  mj  reign. 
And  now  unhoused  my  limbs  must  lie. 

This  morn  did  armies  crowd  mj  lists, 
Of  those  who  bent  a  suppliant  knee; 

And  now  on  earth  no  soul  exists, 
Would  stoop  to  show  respect  to  me! 

Then  curst  that  day,  and  curst  that  hour. 
Which  saw  me  bom  to  wealth  and  sway* 

Since  all  that  wealth  and  aU  that  power 
One  luckless  mom  hath  snatcht  awaj. 

O!  haste  thee,  Death,  my  woes  to  end; 

My  soul  from  this  loathd  body  free! 
Ill  thank  thee,  as  my  traest  firiend, 

The  only  friend  now  left  to  me.' 


8  0  «*• 


[Translated  from  the  Danish  Kampe  Viser,  p.  78,  first  pul>li8hed  in  1591.] 

[Bfr.  R.  Jamieson  in  bis  '  Translation  of  Ballads  flrom  the  Northern  Languages,'  says  that 
Tlderich  of  Bern,  {Verona^)  or  Tbeoderic,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  died  A.D.  527,  in  the  34th 
year  of  bis  reigni;  and^  the  circumstances  attending  his  de«th  were  almost  as  strange  and 
romantic  as  any  that  have  dnce  been  connected  with  the  actions  of  his  life.  Holger,  or  Olger 
the  Dane,  flourished  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  nearly  three  centuries  after ;  and  here  we 
have  a  very  hard  battle  fought  between  than ;  a  thing  wtiich  is  nowise  surprising,  as  Olger  is 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  romance  to  have  eaten  of  the  firuit  of  the  trees  of  tiie  sun  and 
moon :  **  And  men  say  tho  that  kepe  tho  tree,  and  eten  frewg^t  of  hem,  they  leve  coco,  or  ye. 
yere." 

The  Translator's  opinion  of  this  ballad  is  thus  expressed : — "  For  lively  and  strong  character- 
istic painting  it  has  certainly  y«rj  great  merit,  and  may  well  bear  a.  comparison  with  the 
finest  heroic  ballad  productions  of  our  own  country,  Chery  Chace  itself  not  excepted;  and 
this  is  saying  much  I'i 

Sterk  Tidrick  boer  slg  udi  Bern, 

Med  atten  BrSdrd  defv^ ; 
Krer  af  dem  haldd  Sonner  ToU; 

Stoer  Biandom  monnd  de  be<bifVd. 
(Na  stander  Btriden  Norden  under  Jutland.) 

STARE  Tidrick.  bides  him  intill  Bern, 

Wi'  his  bald  brithers  acht ; 
Twall  stalwart  sons  had  they  ilk  ane, 

O*  manhead  and  great  macht. 
(^Naw  the  strife  it  stands  northward  under  Jutland.) 

And  he  liad  fifteen  sisters, 

And  twall  sons  ilk  ane  had ; 
The  youngest  she  had  thirteen  ; — 

Their  life  they  downa  redd. 

(Now  the  strife  it  stands  northward  under  Danmarck.) 

Afore  the  Bemers  they  can  stand, 

Fiel  stalwart  kempis  Strang : 
The  sooth  to  say,  they  kythit  o'er 

The  beech-tree  taps  sae  lang. 
{Now  the  strifSj  &c.) 

"  Now  striven  hae  we  for  mony  a  year, 

Wi'  kemps  and  knightis  stark : 
Sae  mickle  we  hear  o'  Olger  Danske, 

He  bides  in  Dannemarck. 

"  This  hae  we  heard  o*  Olger  Danske, — 

He  bides  in  North  Jutland ; 
He's  gotten  him.ci'own'd  wi'  red  goud. 

And  scorns  to  be  our  man." 
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Up  Sverting  hent  a  stang  o'  steel. 

And  shook  it  scomfullie: 
**  A  honder  o'  King  Olger's  men 

I  wadna  reck  a  fliel" 

"  Hear  thou,  Sverting,  thou  laidlj  page, 

111  sets  thee  sae  to  flout ; 
I  tell  thee  King  Olger's  merry  men 

Are  stalwart  lads  and  stout 

"  Nae  fear  for  either  glaive  or  swerd,* 

Or  grounden  bolt  hae  they ; 
The  bloody  stour's  their  blytbest  hour ; 

They  count  it  bairns'  play." 

This  word  heard  the  high  Bermeris, 

And  took  tent  o'  the  same : 
'*  We  will  ride  us  till  Dannemarck, 

Se^  an  Olger  be  at  hame." 

*  - 

They  drew  out  o'  the  Bemer's  land ; 

Acht  thousand  Strang  they  were: 
"  King  Olger  we  will  visit  now. 

And  a'  till  Danmarck  fare." 

King  Tidrich  sent  a  messager, 

Bade  him  till  Olger  say ; 
^  Whilk  will  ye  loor  now  stand  the  stour. 

Or  to  us  tribute  pay?" 

Sae  grim  in  mood  King  Olger  grew, 

111  could  he  thole  sic  taunts : 
*^  Thou  bid  them  bide  us  on  the  bent ; — 

See  wha  the  payment  vaunts ! 

**  Tribute  the  Dane  to  nae  man  pays, 

But  dane-gelt  a'  gate  taks ; 
And  tribute  gin  ye  will  hae,  ye's  hae't 

Laid  loundring  on  jour  backs  I" 

King  Olger  till  his  kempis  said: 

*'  I've  seloouth  news  to  tell ; 
Stark  Tidrich  has  sent  us  a  messager 

That  we  maun  pay  black-mail. 


•  «< 


De  frygt^  iok^  glafreiid  eUer  swerdj* 
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'^  And  he  black-mail  maun  either  hae, 

Or  we  maun  fecht  him  here ; 
But  he  is  nae  the  first  king, 

Will  Danmarck  win  this  year." 

Sjne  till  King  Tidrich's  messager 
Up  spak  that  kemp  sae  stout : 

^  Come  the  Bemers  but  till  Danmarck  in, 
Uneath  they'll  a'  win  out** 

Sae  glad  was  he  then,  Ulf  of  Aim, 

When  he  that  tidings  fand ; 
Sae  leugh  he,  Hero  Hogen; 

And  they  green'd  the  stour  to  stand. 

It  was  Vidrich  Yerlandson, 

He  grew  in  mood  sae  fain ; 
And  up  and  spak  he,  young  Child  Orme, 

**  Well  ride  the  Bierners  foregain." 

**  The  foremaist  on  the  bent  I'se  beP 

That  said  Sir  Iver  Blae ; 
*^  Forsuith  Fse  nae  the  hindmaist  be  I" 

Answer'd  Sir  Kulden  Gray. 

King  Olger  and  Stark  Tidericb, 

They  met  upon  the  muir ; 
They  laid  on  load  in  furious  mood. 

And  made  a  fearfu'  stour. 


They  fought  ae  day ;  for  three  they  fought  ;* 

Neither  could  win  the  gree ; 
The  manfu'  Danes  their  chieftain  ware, 

Nae  ane  will  flinch  or  flee. 


The  bluid  ran  bullering  in  burns 

Bedown  baith  hill  and  dale ; 
Dane-gelt  the  Berners  now  maun  pay. 

That  ween'd  to  get  black-mail. 

*  This  is  ft  sort  of  oarrent  Danish  hallad  expression,,  which  commonly  occnrs  in 
the  description  of  a  severe  conflict  of  any  kind. 
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The  yowther  drifted  sae  high  i'  the  aky; 

The  sun  worth  a'  sae  red  :* 
Great  pity  was  it  there  to  see 

Sae  mony  stalwart  dead  !t 

There  lay  the  steed ;  here  lay  the  man ; 

Gude  friends  that  day  did  twin : 
They  leuch  na  a'  to  the  feast  that  cam 

Whan  the  het  bluid-bath  was  done. 

IIi<rh  Bermeris  bethought  him  than, 

All  sadly  as  they  lay: 
*^  There  scarce  live  a  hunder  o'  our  men ; 

How  should  we  win  the  day  ?** 

Then  took  Tiderich  till  his  legs, 

And  sindle  luikit  back  ; 
Sverting  forgat  to  say  gude-night; 

And  the  gait  till  Bern  they  tak. 

Tidrich  he  tum'd  him  right  about, 

And  high  in  the  lift  luik'd  he : 
"  To  Bern  I  trow  is  our  safest  gait ; 

Here  fa  we  scoug  nor  lee !" 

Syne  stayM  him  Vidrich  Verlandson, 

All  under  a  green  know  ; 
**  Ye've  little  to  ruse  ye  o'  your  raid 

The  Danish  kemps  to  cow !" 

That  tyde  they  drew  frse  Bernland  out, 

Acht  thousand  Strang  were  they : 
And  back  to  Bern  but  only  five 

And  fifty  took  their  way. 

*  Tbis  sublime  picture  of  the  son  looking  dark  tnd  red  over  tlie  field  of  battle, 
through  the  clouds  formed  by  the  vapours  which  arose  from  tUtf  blood  and  sweat 
of  the  oombaumts,  will  oall  to  the  mind  the  admirable  stansa  in  Campbell's  Ode  on 
the  Battle  of  the  Linden  Hills: 

"  'Til  mom ;  hot  scare  yon  lerel  ran 
Can  pierce  the  wai^-doada,  rolling  don. 
Where  ftirioiui  Frank,  and  fiery  Hun, 
Shout  in  their  aolph'nras  canopy.** 

t  **  And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 

Lay  gatinnf  on  the  ground."— Cukvt  CHAcr. 
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[**Thi8  ballad,  tbou^  not  referred  to  in  the  Introdootory  Note  to  *The  Child  of  Elle/ 
Is  Inaerted  here  aa  being  in  all  probability  the  original,  aa  well  of  that  baUad  as  of  the  ballad 
of  *  Erlington.'  It  ia  taken  flnom  *  llloatrations  of  Northern  Antiquities,'  ftc.;  Ed.  1814, 
and  Is  a  translation  by  Mr.  Jamieson  trom  the  same  Danish  collection,  the  Kampe  Viser, 
as  the  preceding  piece.] 

BiBOLT  was  the  son  of  an  Erie  gude, 

(  Sae  be  that  ye  are  willing  ;) 
Guldborg  he  lang  in  secret  lo'ed. 

(  Therms  a  hue  and  a  cry  for  them. 

Whan  she  was  a  bairn  he  lo'ed  her  sair, 
And  ay  as  she  grew  he  lo'ed  her  the  mair. 

*  Guldborg,  will  ye  plight  your  troth  to  me, 
And  I'll  till  a  better  land  bring  thee. 

Till  a  better  land  I  will  thee  bear, 
Where  there  never  comes  or  dule  or  care. 

I  will  bring  thee  intill  an  Oe 
Where  thou  sail  live  and  nagate  die?' 

^  It's  till  nae  land  can  ye  me  bear 
Where  there  never  comes  or  dule  or  care; 

Nor  me  can  ye  bring  to  sic  an  oe, 
For  to  God  I  owe  that  I  should  die!' 

'  There  leeks  are  the  only  grass  that  springs. 
And  the  gowk  is  the  only  bird  that  sings; 

There  a'  the  water  that  rins  is  wine: 
Ye  well  may  trow  this  tale  o'  mine.' 

*  0  how  sail  I  frae  the  castle  win, 
Sae  fiel  they  watch  me  out  and  in? 

I'm  watcht  by  my  father,  I'm  w^tcht  by  my  mither, 
Pm  watcht  by  my  sister,  Tm  watcht  by  my  brither; 
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Mj  bridegroom  watches  wherever'  I  ga, 
And  that  watch  fears  me  maist  ava!' 

*  And  gin  a'  jour  kin  were  watching  ye, 
Te  maun  bide  by  what  ye  hecht  to  me. 

And  ye  maun  put  on  my  brynie  blae; 
My  gilded  helmet  ye  sail  hae; 

My  gude  brand  belted  by  your  side; 
Sae  unlike  a  lady  ye  will  ride: 

Wi*  gouden  spur  at  your  heel  sae  braw, 

Te  may  ride  thro'  the  mids  o'  your  kindred  a'/ 

His  mantel  blue  he  has  o'er  her  thrown. 
And  bis  ambler  grey  he  has  set  her  upon. 

As  o'er  the  muir  in  fere  they  ride, 
They  met  a  rich  Earl  that  till  them  said: 

*  0  bear  ye,  Ribolt,  dear  compere  mine. 
Where  gat  ye  that  page  sae  fair  and  fine?* 

^  0  it  is  nane  but  my  youngest  brither. 
And  I  gat  him  frae  nane  but  my  mither/ 

'  In  vain  ye  frae  me  the  truth  wad  heal: 
Guldborg,  Guldborg,  I  ken  ye  well. 

Your  red  scarlet  ye  well  may  len; 
But  your  rosy  cheeks  fuU  well  I  ken. 

r  your  father's  castell  I  did  sair, 

And  I  ken  you  well  by  your  yellow  hair* 

By  your  claiths  and  your  shoon  I  ken  ye  ill, 
But  I  ken  the  knight  ye  your  troth  gae  tiU; 

And  the  Brok  I  ken,  that  has  gotten  your  haa' 
Afore  baith  priest  and  laic  man.' 

He's  taen  the  goud  bracelet  frae  his  hand. 
And  on  the  Earlis  arm  it  band: 

*  Whaever  ye  meet,  or  wharever  ye  gae, 
Ye  naethmg  o'  me  maun  to  naeman  say.' 

The  Earl  he  has  ridden  to  Kall6-house, 
Whare,  merrily  drinking,  the  kemps  carouse 

Whan  Sir  Truid's  castell  within  cam  he^ 

Sir  Truid  at  the  dear  he  was  birling  free* 
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Heredt  ye,  Sir  Truid,  drinking  mead  and  wine, 
Wi'  your  bride  rides  Bibolt  roundly  hyne. 

Syne  Trnid  o*er  the  castell  loud  can  ca': 

*  Swyth  on  wi'  your  brynies,  my  merry  men  a'!* 

They,  scantly  had  ridden  a  mile  but  four, 
Guldborg  she  lookit  her  shoulder  o'er: 

'  0  yonder  see  I  my  father's  steed, 
And  I  see  the  knight  that  I  hae  .wed.' 

*  Light  down,  Guldborg,  my  lady  dear, 
And  hald  our  steeds  by  the  renyies  here. 

And  e'en  sae  be  that  ye  see  me  fa', 
Be  sure  that  ye  never  upon  me  ca'; 

And  e'en  sae  be  that  ye  see  me  bleed. 
Be  sure  that  ye  name  na  me  till  dead.' 

Bibolt  did  on  his  brynie  blae, 
Guldborg  she  daspt  it,  the  sooth  to  say. 

In  the  firsten  shock  o'  that  bargain 
Sir  Truid  and  her  father  dear  he's  slain. 

r  the  nexten  shock  he  hew'd  down  there 
Her  twa  brethren  wi'  their  gouden  hair. 

*  Hald,  hald,  my  Bibolt,  dearest  mine. 
Now  belt  my  brand,  for  it's  mair  nor  time. 

My  youngest  brither  ye  spare,  O  spare 
To  my  mither  the  dowy  news  to  bear. 

To  tell  o'  the  dead  in  this  sad  stour — 
O  wae  that  ever  she  dochter  bure!' 

Whan  Bibolt's  name  she  named  that  stound, 
'Twas  then  that  he  gat  his  deadly  wound. 

Bjbolt  he  has  belted  his  brand  by  his  side: 

*  Te  come  now,  Guldborg,  and  we  will  ride.' 

As  on  to  the  Bosen  wood  they  rade. 
The  never  a  word  till  other  they  said. 

*  0  hear  ye  now,  Bibolt,  my  love,  tell  me. 
Why  are  ye  nae  blyth  as  ye  wont  to  be^ 

*  O  my  life  blood  it  rins  fast  and  free, 
Apd  wae  is  my  heart,  as  it  well  may  be! 
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And  soon,  fa'  soon,  Fll  be  cauld  in  the  day. 
And  mj  Guldborg  I  maun  a  maiden  lea'.' 

*  It's  III  take  np  my  silken  lace  e'en  now. 
And  bind  up  your  wound  the  best  I  dow.' 

*  Grod  help  thee,  Guldborg,  and  me  on  thee, 
Sma  boot  can  thy  silken  lace  do  me  I' 

Whan  they  came  to  the  castell  yett, 
His  mither  i^he  stood  and  leant  thereat. 

*  Ye're  welcome,  Ribolt,  dear  son  mine. 
And  sae  I  wat  is  she^  young  bride  thine. 

Sae  pale  a  bride  saw  I  never  air, 

That  had  ridden  sae  far  but  goud  in  her  hair.' 

*  Nae  wonder,  nae  wonder,  though  pale  she  be, 
Sae  hard  a  fecht  as  she's  seen  wi'  me. 

Would  God  I  had  but  an  hour  to  live! — 
But  my  last  bequests  awa'  111  give. 

To  my  father  my  steed  sae  tall  I  gie;*^ 
Dear  mither,  ye  fetch  a  priest  to  me! 

To  my  dear  brither  that  stands  me  near 
I  lea'  Guldborg  that  I  hald  sae  dear!' 

How  glad  thy  bequest  were  I  to  fang, 
But  haly  kirke  wad  ca'  it  wrang.' 

*  Sae  help  me  God  at  my  utmost  need. 
As  Guldborg  for  me  is  a  may  indeed. 

Ance,  only  ance,  with  a  lover^s  lyst, 
And  but  only  ance  her  mouth  I  kist.' 

*  It  ne'er  sail  be  said,  till  my  dying  day, 
That  till  twa  brithers  I  plight  my  fay.' 

Ribolt  was  dead  or  the  cock  did  craw; 
Guldborg  she  died  or  the  day  did  daw.' 

Three  likes  frae  that  bower  were  carried  in  fer^ 
And  comely  were  they  withouten  peer; 

Sir  Ribolt  the  leal,  and  his  bride  sae  fair. 
And  his  mother  that  died  o'  sorrow  and  care. 
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[the  truuktioii  of  SchUler's  celebrated  prodaction  here  given,  we  beliere  flrtt  appeared 
in  a  volume  of  great  taste  and  beauty,  raititled  *  Poems  and  Pictures,*  published  by  James 
Bums  in  1846,  which  for  printing  and  iilustraCion  may  yet  be  considered  unrivalled.  Schiller, 
whose  productions  for  genius  wad  originality  have  procured  for  him  thr  >ughont  Europe  a 
Dfrominent  place  in  the  annals  of  literature,  was  bom  at  Warbach  in  1769,  and  in  early 
ufo  officiated  as  a  military  surgeon;  he  died  in  1805.  We  have  searched  throng  many 
votomes  without  obtaiidng  the  date  of  the  first  production  of  '  The  Diver.'] 

**  OH,  where  is  the  knight  or  the  squire  so  bold 

To  dive  'mid  yon  billowy  din  ? 
I  cast  down  a  cup  of  the  purest  gold ; 

Lo,  how  the  whirlpool  hath  sucked  it  in ! 
I  grant  the  prize  of  that  costly  cup 
To  the  venturous  hand  that  shall  bear  it  up." 

The  monarch  he  spake  as  he  proudly  stood 

On  the  cliff's  o'erhanging  steep. 
And  he  plunged  the  cup  in  Charybdis'  flood, 

Into  the  arms  of  the  endless  deep ; 
**  Now,  who  is  so  gallant  of  heart,"  he  cried, 
''  As  to  venture  his  life  in  yon  raging  tide  ?" 

They  listened,  that  goodly  company, 

Ajid  were  mute  both  squire  and  knight ; 
For  they  silently  gaze  on  the  wild,  wild  sea, 

And  they  dare  not  strive  with  the  whirlpool's  might 
And  the  king,  for  the  third  time,  loudly  spake, 
*<  Will  no  man  dive  for  his  monarch's  sake  ?" 

But  silently  still  they  gaze  and  standi 

Till  a  gentle  page,  and  bold. 
Stepped  lightly  forth  from  the  shuddering  band, 

And  loosed  his  scarf  and  his  mantle's  fold ; 
While  warriors  and  ladies,  around  the  place. 
All  wondering,  look  in  his  fearless  face. 

And,  lo !  as  he  stands  on  the  outermost  verges 

He  sees,  in  the  dark  sea  gushing, 
The  struggling  waves  of  the  mighty  surge. 

From  the  depths  of  the  muttering  whirlpool  rushing ; 
And  their  sound  as  the  sound  of  thunder  is. 
As  they  leap  in  their  foam  from  that  black  abyss. 

And  it  hisses  and  eddies,  and  seethes  and  starts, 

As  if  water  and  fire  were  blending, 
Till  the  spray-dashing  column  to  heaven  updarts, 

Wave  after  wave  everlastingly  sending. 
Never  exhausted,  and  never  at  rest. 
Like  a  new  sea  sprung  from  the  old  sea's  breast 
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But  the  terrible  storm  is  at  length  asleep ! 

Black,  amid  snow-white  spraj, 
A  fathomless  chasm  jawneth  deep — 

Such  portal  dream  we  to  hell's  dark  way ! 
And  they  see  the  fierce,  wrangling  billows  now 
Drawn  down  to  those  hungry  depths  below. 

Then,  quick !  ere  the  tempest  again  awakes. 

The  youth  but  kneeb  to  pray. 
And  a  cry  of  horror  from  each  lip  breaks — 

He  is  whirled  in  the  whirling  stream  away  I 
And  the  greedy  jaws  of  the  fierce  white  wave 
Mysteriously  shut  o'er  the  swimmer  brave. 

All  smooth  is  the  surface ;  beneath,  is  heard 

A  muttering  deep  and  suppressed ; 
From  lip  to  lip  passes  the  trembling  word, 

'*  Grod  speed  thee,  young  spirit,  and  dauntless  breast !" 
Then  they  pause,  and  they  listen  right  fearfiilly 
To  the  gathering  howls  of  the  hollow  sea. 

King  I  if  thou  cast  in  thy  crown  of  gold. 

And  say,  **  He  who  wins  the  gem. 
Kingdom  and  crown  for  his  own  shsdl  hold !" 

Small  were  my  wish  for  the  diadem. 
For  how  should  a  living  soul  reveal 
What  the  howling  seas  in  their  womb  conceal  I 

Full  many  a  stately  ship  hath  rushed 

Down  to  yon  bubbling  wave, 
And  mast  and  keel,  aU  shattered  and  crushed. 

Arose  from  the  depths  of  the  deadly  grave. 
Nearer  and  nearer  that  deep  sound  now 
Comes,  like  a  tempest  at  work  below ; 

And  it  hisses  and  eddies,  and  seethes  and  starts. 

As  if  water  and  fire  were  blending. 
Till  the  spray-dashing  column  to  heaven  updarts, 

Wave  after  wave  everlastingly  sending. 
Whose  sound  as  the  sound  of  thunder  is, 
When  they  rush  with  a  roar  from  their  black  abyss. 

But,  see !  what  shines  through  the  dark  flood  there. 

As  a  swan's  soft  plumage  white  ? 
An  arm  and  a  glittering  neck  are  bare. 

They  busily  move  with  a  swimmer's  might: 
It  is  he!  and,  lo^  in  his  left  hand,  high, 
He  waveth  the  goblet  exultingly! 
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He  18  breathing  deep,  he  is  breathing  long, 

As  heaven's  glad  ray  he  hails ; 
While  merrily  shout  the  rejoicing  throng, 

<'  He  lives,,  he  is  here,  and  the  fierce  wave  qaails! 
From  the  depth,  where  the  waters  battle  and  roll. 
The  brave  youth  has  brought  back  a  living  soul!" 

And  he  comes,  while  the  gay  troop  cluster  round, 

He  bends  at  his  sovereign's  feet. 
And  he  gives  him  the  cup,  kneeling  low  on  the  ground ; 

And  the  king  hath  beckoned  his  daughter  sweet. 
And  she  crowneth  the  beaker  with  wine's  bright  spring, 
While  the  bold  youth  speaks  to  the  wondering  king : 

^  Long  life  to  our  monarch!  and  joy  to  those 
Who  breathe  in  the  light  of  the  blushing  sky! 

It  is  fearful  there  where  the  dark  wave  flows. 
Nor  should  man  tempt  the  gods  on  high, 

Nor  ever  to  seek  those  sights  presume 

Which  they  gracioudly  curtain  with  night  and  gloom* 

**  Down,  down  I  shot  like  a  lightning-flash, 
When,  lo!  from  the  depth  of  the  rocky  ground 

Did  a  thundering  torrent  to  meet  me  dash. 
Like  a  child's  frail  top  I  was  spun  around, 

Powerless  and  weak ;  for  how  should  I  fight 

With  the  double  stream  in  its  raging  might  ? 

"  Then  God,  to  whom  I  bitterly  cried. 

Displayed,  through  the  driving  foamy  blast 

In  the  depth  of  the  sea,  a  rock's  bare  side, 
I  grasped  the  edge — I  was  safe  at  last! 

And  there  hung  the  cup  on  its  coral  brow, 

Saved  from  the  bottomless  depths  below ! 

*'  For  the  purple  darkness  of  the  deep 

Lay  under  my  feet  like  a  precipice. 
And  though  here  the  ear  must  in  deafness  sleep. 

The  eye  could  look  down  the  sheer  abyss, 
And  see  how  the  depths  of  those  waters  dark 
Are  alive  with  the  dragon,  the  snake,  and  tlie  shark. 

**  There,  there  they  clustered  in  grisly  swarms, 

Curled  up  into  many  a  hideous  ball ; 
The  sepia  stretching  its  horrible  arms. 

And  the  shapeless  hammer,  I  saw  them  all ; 
And  the  loathsome  dog-fish  with  threatening  teeth, 
Hysena  so  fierce  of  the  seas  beneath. 
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"  In  horrible  consciousness  there  I  stayed, 

One  soul  with  feeling  and  thought  endued, 
'Mid  monsters,  afar  from  all  earthly  aid, 

Alone  in  that  ghastly  solitude  I 
Far,  far  from  the  sound  of  a  human  tone, 
In  depths  which  the  sea-snake  hath  called  her  own. 

'<  And  shuddering  I  thought,  'they  are  creeping  more  near, 
They  uncoil,  and  they  straighten  their  hundred  joints — 

They  will  clutch  me  soon !' — in  the  frenzy  of  fear 
I  loosed  my  hold  on  those  coral  points. 

I  was  seized  by  the  whirling  stream  once  more, 

But  it  saved  me  now,  for  it  rose  to  shore !" 

The  monarch  he  marvelled  that  tale  to  hear. 

And  he  spake — ''  The  cup  is  thine ; 
Now  win  me  this  ring  of  jewels  dear — 

See  how  its  Reaming  diamonds  shine  I 
Go  down  yet  again,  and  bring  word  to  me. 
What  thou  findest  in  the  uttermost  depths  of  the  sea  t** 

His  daughter  she  listened  in  grief  and  shame, 

And  with  winning  tones  she  spake: 
"  O  father,  enough  of  this  terrible  game ! 

Think  what  he  hath  dared — at  thy  word-^for  thy  sake! 
Or  if  thou  yet  longest  with  quenchless  desire, 
Twice  shall  these  knights  be  shamed  by  a  squire?^ 

Then  quickly  the  monarch  grasped  the  cup. 

And  he  hurled  it  down  below— 
**  If  once  again  thou  canst  bear  it  up, 

The  first  of  my  knights  I  will  dub  thee  now ; 
And  thou  shalt  achieve  as  thy  bride  this  day 
The  maid  who  for  thee  doth  so  sweetly  pray !" 

Through  his  spirit  no  earthly  fire  is  rushing, 

And  fearlessly  sparkle  his  eyes. 
For  he  sees  how  that  fair  young  face  is  blushing, 

He  sees  how  it  droops  as  the  bright  tint  dit;B^ 
Burning  so  costly  a  prize  to  win. 
For  life  and  for  death  he  plunges  in  I 

Again  that  groaning  ? — that  low  deep  sound. 

Which  heralds  the  thunder-clash ; 
With  loving  looks  they  are  gathering  round. 

It  Cometh,  it  cometh,  the  wave's  wild  crash  I 

Backwards  and  forwards  it  rushes  and  roars. 

But,  alasl  the  youth  no  wave  restores  I 
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HERB  Kggs  ■  wold  in  Wester  HbT, 
There  a  hnsbande  mrais  to  bigg. 

And  thither  be  carries  bkithbawkandfaoiciil 
There  iDMuiing  the  winter  to  I^. 


He  taks  wi'  him  baith  hound  and  cock. 

The  langer  he  means  to  stay. 
The  wild  deer  in  the  shaws  that  are 

May  sairly  roe  the  day. 

He's  hew'd  the  beech,  and  he's  felFd  the  aik, 

Sae  has  he  the  poplar  gray; 
And  grim  in  mood  was  the  grewsome  elf. 

That  be  sae  bald  he  may. 

He  hew'd  him  kipple»,  he  hew*d  him  bawks, 

Wi'  mickle  moil  and  haste ; 
Syne  speer'd  the  Elf  i*  the  knock  that  bade, 

"  Wha's  hacking  here  sae  fast  V* 

Syne  up  and  spak  the  weiest  Elf, 

Crean'd  as  an  immert  sma ; 
**  If  s  here  is  come  a  Christian  man ; — 

I'll  fley  him  or  he  ga.** 

It's  up  syne  started  the  firsten  Elf, 

And  glowr'd  about  sae  mm : 
**  It's  we'll  awa  to  the  husbande's  house* 

And  bald  a  court  on  him. 


''Here  hews  he  down  baith  skugg  and  shaw. 
And  works  us.  skaith  and  scorn : 

His  huswife  he  sail  gie  to  me ; — 
They's  rue  the  day  they  were  born !" 

The  Elfen  a'  f  the  knock  that  were, 

Graed  dancing  in  a  string ; 
They  nighed  near  the  husbande's  house; 

Sae  limg  their  tails  did  hing. 

The  hound  he  yowls  i'^  the  yard. 

The  herd  toots  in  his  horn  ; 
The  earn  scraighs,  and  the  cock  craws. 

As  the  husbande  has  gi'en  him  his  com. 

The  Elfen  w^k  fiye.  socMPe  and  seren, 

Sae  laidly  and  sae  crim  ^ 
And  they  we  husbmde's  guests  maun  be. 

To  eat  and  drink  wi'  hmi. 

The  husband^  out  o'  Villenshaw, 
At  his  winnock  the  Elves  can  see : 
Help  me,,  now,  Jesu,  Mary's  son ; 
Thir  Elves  they  mint  at  me  I" 
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In  eveiT  nook  a  farosBbe  eoo6t» 

In  his  chahner  mnBt  ate  ; 
Tlie  Elfen  a'  were  fley'd  Hkernt, 

And  flew  to  the  wild-w€K>d  afaaw. 

And  some  flew  east,  and  aome  flew 
And  some  to  the  narwait  flew ; 

And  tome  they  flew  to  the  deqp  dale  down. 
There  still  they  are^  I  trow. 

It  was  then  the  weiest  El^ 

Id  at  the  door  Inaids  he ; 
Agast  was  the  hnsbsndej  for  that  E3f 

For  cross  nor  sign  wad  flee. 


Hie  huswife  she  was  a  canny 
She  set  the  Elf  at  the  board ; 

She  set  before  him  bsith  aie  and  mea^ 
WF  mony  a  wed-waled  word. 

**  Hear  thou*  Gndeman  o'  YUknshaw. 

What  now  I  siy  tothee; 
Wha  bade  thee  bigg  within  our  boonds, 

Withoat  the  leave  o'  me  ? 

**  Bot,  an  thou  in  oor  bounds  will  bigg, 
And  bide»  as  well  as  may  be. 

Then  thou  thy  dearest  huswife  maon 
To  me  for  a  lemman  ^." 

Up  spak  the  luckless  husbande  then. 
As  Grod  the  grace  himgae: 

**  Eline  she  is  to  me  sae  &ar. 
Her  thou  may  nae-gate  hae.'* 

Till  the  Elf  he  answered  as  he  couth : 

'Lat  but  my  huswife  be. 
And  tak  whatever,  o'  gnde  or  gear. 

Is  mine,  awa  wi*  thee.'* 

''  Then  I'll  thy  Eline  tak  and  thee, 

Aneath  my  feet  to  tread ; 
And  hide  thy  goud  and  white  monie 

Aneath  my  dwaOiiig  stead." 
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The  husbande  and  his  househald  a' 

In  sary  rede  they  join : 
''Far  better  that  she  be  now  forfainw 

Nor  that  we  a'  should  tyne.' 
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Up,  will  of  rede,  the  husbande  stood, 

Wi'  heart  fu'  sad  and  sair ; 
And  he  has  gien  his  huswife  Eline 

Wr  the  young  Elfe  to  fare. 

Then  blyth  grew  he,  and  sprang  about ; 

He  took  her  in  his  arm : 
The  rud  it  left  her  comely  cheek  ; 

Her  heart  was  clem*d  wi'  harm. 

A  waefu'  woman  then  she  was  ane. 
And  the  moody  tears  loot  fa*  : 

"  God  rew  on  me,  unseely  wife, 
How  hard  a  weird  I  fa' ! 

*'  My  fay  I  plight  to  the  fiiirest  wight 
That  man  on  m<dd  mat  see ; — 

Maun  I  now  mell  wi'  a  laidly  El, 
His  light  lemman  to  be  ?" 

He  minted  ance — he  minted  twice, 
Wae  wax*d  her  beart  that  syth : 

Syne  the  laidliest  fiend  he  grew  that  e^er 
To  mortal  ee  did  kyth. 

When  he  the  thirden  time  can  mint 

To  Mary's  son  she  pray'd. 
And  the  liadly  Elf  was  clean  awa. 

And  a  fair  Knight  in  his  stead. 

This  fell  under  a  linden  green. 
That  again  his  shape  he  found  ; 

O'  wae  and  care  was  the  word  nae  mair, 
A'  were  sae  glad  that  stound. 

*'  O  dearest  Eline,  hear  thou  this. 

And  thou  my  wife  sail  be. 
And  a'  the  goud  in  merry  England 

Sae  freely  I'll  gi'e  thee ! 

"  When  I  was  but  a  little  wee  bairn. 

My  mither  died  me  fra ; 
My  stepmither  sent  me  awa  fra  her ; 

I  tum'd  till  an  El/n  Gray, 

**  To  thy  husband  I  a  gift  will  gie, 

Wi'  mickle  state  and  gear^ 
As  mends  for  Eline  his  huswife ; — 

Thou's  be  my  heartis  dear." — 
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"  Thou  nobil  kiiTght,  we  tluuik  now  God 
That  has  freed  u>  frae  akaith ; 

Sat  wed  thoa  thee  a  maiden  free. 
And  joy  attend  je  baitb  I 

"  Sin  I  to  thee  nae  tmiik  can  be 

Hj  dochter  may  be  thine ; 
And  thv  gad  will  right  to  folfill, 

Imt  una  be  our  propiue." — 

"I  thank  thee,  Eline,  thon  wise  woman ; 

My  praise  thv  worth  sail  ha'e  ; 
And  thy  love  gm  I  fiul  to  win, 

Thon  here  at  hame  sail  stay." 

The  hnabande  big^t  now  on  bis  oe. 
And  nae  ane  wrought  him  wrang ; 

Hi*  dochter  wore  crown  in  Engeland, 
And  happy  lived  and  lang. 

Now  Eline,  the  husbande's  huswife,  has 
Cour'd  a'  her  grief  and  hanns  i 

She's  mither  to  a  noble  queen 
That  sleeps  in  a  kingia  arma. 
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He  went  abroade  with  Richard's  hott  \ 

^  The  Paynim  foes  to  ooell ; 

Bat  he  do  word  to  her  had  writt. 
An  he  were  sick  or  welL 

I 
f 

With  sowne  of  trump  and  beat  of  dmm. 

His  fellow  soldyers  oome ; 
Their  helmes  bedeckt  with  oaken  bonglia^ 

They  seeke  their  long'd-for  home. 

And  er'ry  roade,  and  ev'rj  hme. 

Was  full  of  old  and  young. 
To  gaze  at  the  reioicing  band. 

To  hail  with  gladsome  tooog. 

— «  Thank  God  !*'  their  wives  and  children  saide ; 

"  Welcome !" — the  brides  did  say ; 
But  greete  or  kiss  Lenora  gave 

To  none  upon  that  daye. 

She  askte  of  all  the  passing  traine. 

For  him  she  wisht  to  se^ ; 
But  none  of  all  the  passing  traine 

Could  teU  if  lived  he. 

And  when  the  soldyers  all  were  bye. 

She  tore  her  raven  haire. 
And  cast  herself  upon  the  growne 

In  furious  despaire. 

Her  mother  ran  and  lyfle  her  up. 

And  clasped  in  her  arme, 
— *'  My  child,  my  child,  what  dost  thou  ail  f 

God  shield  thy  life  from  harm  I" — 

— **  O  mother,  mother !  William's  gone ! 

What's  all  besyde  to  me  ? 
There  is  no  mercye,  sure,  above ! 

All,  all  were  spared  but  bee !" — 

— "  Kneel  downe,  thy  paternoster  saye, 

'Twill  calm  thy  troubled  spright : 
The  Lord  is  wyse,  the  Lord  is  good : 

What  hee  hath  done  is  right." — 

— "  O  mother,  mother !  say  not  so  ; 

Most  cruel  is  my  fate : 
I  prayde,  and  prayde,  but  watte  avayFdt 
886  'Tis  now,  alas  !  too  late !" — 
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— "  Our  Heavenly  Father,  if  we  praye. 

Will  help  a  sufiTring  childe ; 
Go  take  the  holy  sacrament. 

So  shall  thy  grief  grow  milde." 

— "  O  mother,  what  I  feel  within. 

No  sacrament  can  staye. 
No  sacrament  can  teche  the  dead 

To  bear  the  sight  of  daye." — 

— "  May  be,  among  the  heathen  folk 

Thy  William  false  doth  prove, 
And  puts  away  his  faith  and  troth 
And  takes  another  love. 

Then  wherefore  sorrow  for  his  loss  ? 

Thy  moans  are  all  in  vain  ; 
And  when  his  soul  and  body  parte. 

His  falsehode  brings  him  paine." — 

— "  O  mother,  mother !  gcme  is  gone. 

My  hope  is  all  forlorn  ; 
The  grave  mie  onlye  safeguarde  is, 

O,  had  I  neer  been  borne ! 

Go  out,  go  out,  my  lampe  of  life. 

In  grislie  darkness  die : 
There  is  no  mercye,  sure,  above ! 

For  ever  let  me  lie !" 

— '*  Almighty  God!  O  do  not  judge 

My  poor  unhappy  childe  ; 
She  knows  not  what  her  lips  pronounce. 

Her  anguish  makes  her  wilde. 

My  ^rl,  forget  thine  earthly  woe, 

And  think  on  God  and  bliss ; 
For  so,  at  least,  shall  not  thy  soule. 

Its  heavenly  bridegroom  miss."  — 

— '*  O  mother,  mother  !  what  is  bliss^ 

And  what  the  infernal  celle  ? 
With  him  'tis  heaven  any  where, 

Without  my  Wilham,  belle. 

Gk)  out,  go  out,  my  lamp  of  life. 

In  encQess  darkness  die : 
Without  him  I  must  loathe  the  earth. 

Without  him  scorn  the  skye.*' —  g„- 
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And  so  despaire  did  rave  and  rage 

Athwarte  her  boiling  veins  ; 
Against  the  providence  of  Grod 

She  hnrlde  her  impious  strains. 

• 
She  bet  her  breaste,  and  wrung  her  handa» 

And  rollde  her  tearless  eye. 
From  rise  of  mome,  tiU  the  pale  stars 

Again  ^d  freeke  the  skye. 

When  harke !  abroade  she  hearde  the  trampe 

Of  nimble-hoofed  steed ; 
She  hearde  a  knighte  with  clank  alighte, 

And  climbe  the  staire  in  speede. 

And  soon  she  herde  a  tinkling  hande. 

That  twirled  at  the  pin  ; 
And  through  her  door,  that  open'd  not. 

These  words  were  breathed  in. 

— "  What !  what  ho !  thy  dore  undoe ; 

Art  watching  or  asleepe  ? 
My  love,  dost  yet  remember  mee, 

-  And  dost  thou  laugh,  or  weep  V — 

-<<  Ah  !  William  here  so  late  at  night ! 

Oh  !  I  have  watchte  and  waked. 
Whence  dost  thou  come  ?  for  thy  return 
My  herte  has  sorely  aked." — 

—  "  At  midnight  only  we  may  ride ; 
I  come  o*er  land  and  sea  ; 

I  mounted  late,  but  soone  I  go, 
Aryse,  and  come  with  me." — 

**  O  William,  enter  first  my  bowre. 

And  give  me  one  embrace  ; 
The  blasts  athwarte  the  hawthorne  hiss  ; 

Awayte  a  little  space." — 

— "  Though  blasts  athwarte  the  hawthorne  his^, 

I  may  not  harbour  here  ; 
My  spurre  is  sharpe,  my  courser  pawes. 

My  houre  of  flighte  is  nere. 

All  as  thou  lyest  upon  thy  couch, 

Aryse,  and  mount  behmde ; 
To-night  we'le  ride  a  thousand  miles, 

The  bridal  bed  to  finde."— 
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— "  How»  ride  to-night  a  thousand  miles? 

Thy  loVe  thou  dost  bemocke : 
Eleven  is  the  stroke  that  still 

Rings  on  within  the  docke." —  . 

— "  Looke  up,  the  moone  b  bright  and  we 

Outstride  the  earthlie  men  : 
I'll  take  thee  to  the  bridal  bed. 

And  night  shall  end  but  then/' — 

— "And  where  is,  then,  thy  house  and  home. 

And  where  thy  bridal  bed?" — 
— "  "Ks  narrow,  silent,  chilly,  dark  ; 

Far  hence  I  rest  my  head." — 

— '*  And  is  there  any  room  for  me. 

Wherein  that  I  may  creepe  ?" 
— "  There's  room  enough  for  thee  and  mec. 

Wherein  that  we  may  sleepe. 

An  as  thou  lyest  upon  thy  couch, 

Aryse,  no  longer  stop ; 
The  wedding  guests  thy  coming  waite. 

The  chamber  door  is  ope."-— 

AU  in  her  sarke,  as  there  she  lay. 

Upon  his  horse  she  sprung, 
And  with  her  lilly  hands  so  pale 

About  her  William  clung. 

And  hurry-skurry  forth  they  goe. 

Unheeding  wet  or  drye ; 
And  horse  and  rider  snort  and  blow. 

And  sparkling  pebbles  flye. 

How  swift  the  flood,  the  mead,  the  wood. 

Aright,  aleft,  are  gone ; 
The  bridges  thunder  as  they  pass. 

But  earthlie  sowne  is  none. 

Tramp,  tramp,  across  the  land  they  speed. 

Splash,  spuiLsh,  across  the  see: 
— "  Hurrah !  the  dead  can  ride  apace ! 

Dost  feare  to  ride  with  mee? 

The  moon  is  brighte,  and  blue  the  nyghte. 

Dost  quake  the  blast  to  stem? 
Dost  shudder,  mayde,  to  seeke  the  deadt"— 

— "  No,  no,  but  what  of  tliem  t  gg^ 
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How  glumlie  sownes  jan  dirgye  song^ 

Night-ravens  flappe  the  wing ; 
What  knell  doth  alowlie  toll  ding  dong? 

The  psalmes  of  death  who  sing? 

It  creeps,  the  swarthie  funeral  tndne, 

The  corse  is  on  the  beere ; 
Like  croke  of  todes  from  lonely  moores. 

The  chaunt  doth  meet  the  eere." — 

— **  Goy  bear  her  corse  when  midnight's  past. 
With  song,  and  tear,  and  wayle ; 

l\'e  gott  my  wife,  I  take  her  home. 
My  howre  of  wedlocke  hayl. 

Lead  forth,  O  clarke,  the  chaunting  quire, 

To  swell  our  nuptial  song ; 
Come,  preaste,  and  read  the  blessing  soone, 

For  bed,  for  bed  we  long," — 

They  heede  his  calle,  and  hushte  the  sowne. 

The  biere  was  seen  no  more  ; 
And  foUowde  him  ore  feeld  and  flood 

Yet  faster  than  before. 

Halloo!  halloo  I  away  they  goe. 

Unheeding  wet  or  drye; 
And  horse  and  rider  snort  and  blowe, 

And  sparkling  pebbles  flye. 

How  swifte  the  hill,  how  swifbe  the- dale, 

Aright,  aleft,  are  gone; 
By  hedge  and  tree,  by  thorpe  and  towne. 

They  gallop,  gallop  on. 

Tramp,  tramp,  acrosse  the  land  they  speedc. 

Splash,  splash,  acrosse  the  see: 
— **  Hurrah!  the  dead  can  ride  apace; 

Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me? 

Look  up,  look  up,  an  airy  crewe 

In  roundel  daunces  reele; 
The  moone  is  bryghte,  and  blue  the  nyghte, 

May'st  dimlie  see  them  wheele. 

Come  to,  come  to,  ye  gostlie  crew, 

Come  to,  and  follow  me, 
And  daunce  for  us  the  wedding  daunce, 

Wh^i  we  in  bed  shall  be." — 
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And  brush,  brush,  brush,  the  gostlie  crew 

Come  wheeling  ore  their  heads, 
All  rustling  like  the  wither'd  leaves 

That  wyde  the  whirlwind  spreads. 

Halloo  1  halloo  I  away  they  goe, 

Unheeding  wet  or  drye. 
And  horse  and  rider  snorte  and  blowe. 

And  sparkhng  pebbles  flye. 

And  all  that  in  the  moonshyne  lay, 

Behynde  them  fled  afar ; 
And  backward  scudded  overhead. 

The  skye  and  every  star. 

Tramp,  tramp,  across  the  land  they  speede. 

Splash,  splash,  across  the  see ; 
— "  Hurrah  I  the  dead  can  ride  apace ; 

Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me  ? 

I  weene  the  cock  prepares  to  crowe. 

The  sand  will  soone  be  runne; 
I  snuif  the  earlye  morning  aire, 

Downe,  downe  !  our  work  is  done. 

The  dead,  the  d^  can  nrde  apace, 

Oure  wed  bed  here  is  fit ; 
Our  race  is  ridde,  oure  journey  ore. 

Our  endless  union  knit.*' — 

And  lo !  an  yren-grated  gate 

Soon  biggens  to  their  viewe ; 
He  crackte  his  whype,  the  clangynge  boltes. 

The  doores  asunder  flewe. 

They  pass,  and  'twas  on  graves  they  trode ; 

— "  Tis  hither  we  are  bounde  ;'* — 
And  many  a  tombstone  gostlie  white. 

Lay  in  the  moonshyne  round. 

And  when  he  frdm  his  steede  alytte. 

His  armour,  green  with  rust. 
Which  damps  of  chamel  vaults  had  bred 

Straight  fell  away  to  dust. 

His  head  became  a  naked  skull. 

Nor  haire  nor  eyne  had  hee ; 
His  body  grew  a  skeleton, 

Whilome  so  blythe  of  blee.  %^i 


TIm  goan*  one,  th«ir  figbte  p^vM^ 
Awl  IkiOotc  inn  ber  esK: 

— -BepMkn.  Ao^t^wbntcAa^ 
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The  eager  pack,  from  couples  freed. 

Dash  thro*  the  hush,  the  hrier,  the  hrake ; 

While  answering  hound,  and  horn,  and  steed. 
The  mountain  echoes  startling  wake. 

The  beams  of  God's  own  hallow'd  day 
Had  painted  yonder  spire  with  gold. 

And,  calling  sinful  man  to  pray. 

Loud,  long,  and  deep  the  bell  had  toU'd. 

But  still  the  Wildgrave  onward  rides  ; 

Halloo,  halloo  !  and  hark  again  ! 
When,  spurring  from  opposing  sides. 

Two  stranger  horsemen  join  the  train. 

Who  was  each  stranger,  left  and  right. 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell : 

The  right-hand  steed  was  silver  white. 
The  left,  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

The  right-hand  horseman,  young  and  fair 
His  smile  was  hke  the  mom  of  May ; 

The  left,  from  eye  of  tawny  glare. 
Shot  midnight  lightning's  lurid  ray. 

He  wav*d  his  huntsman's  cap  on  high. 
Cried,  "  Welcome,  welcome,  noble  Lord  ! 

What  sport  can  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky. 
To  match  the  princely  chase,  afford  V* 

**  Cease  thy  loud  bugle's  clanging  knell," 
Cried  the  fair  youth,  with  silver  voice  ; 

**  And  for  devotion's  choral  swell. 
Exchange  the  rude  unhallow*d  noise. 

To-day  th'  ill-omen'd  chase  forbear  : 
Yon  bell  yet  summons  to  the  fane  ; 

To-day  the  warning  spirit  hear. 

Tomorrow  thou  may'st  mourn  in  vain." 

"  Away,  and  sweep  the  glades  along !" 
The  sable  hunter  hoarse  replies ; 

"  To  muttering  monks  leave  matin  song. 
And  bells,  and  books,  and  mysteries." 

The  Wildgrave  spurr'd  his  ardent  steed, 
And,  launching  forward  with  a  bound, 
844  *•  Who  for  thy  drowsy  priestlike  rede 

Would  leave  the  jovial  horn  and  hound? 
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Hence,  if  our  manly  sport  offend  : 
With  pious  fools  go  chaunt  and  pray  ; 

Well  hast  thou  spoke,  my  dark-brow' d  friend. 
Halloo !  halloo !  and  hark  away  !'* 

The  Wildgrave  spurr'd  his  courser  light, 
0*er  moss  and  moor,  o'er  holt  and  hill, 

And  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right. 
Each  stranger  horseman  folIow*d  still. 

Up  springs,  from  yonder  tangled  thorn, 
A  stag  more  white  than  mountain  snow : 

And  louder  rung  the  Wild^raye's  horn, 
"  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho  !" 

A  heedless  wretch  has  cross' d  the  way, — 
He  gasps  the  thundering  hoofs  below  ; 

But,  live  who  can,  or  die  who  may. 
Still  forward,  forward!  On  they  go. 

See  where  yon  simple  fences  meet, 

A  field  with  autumn's  blessings  crown'd ; 

See,  prostrate  at  the  Wildgrave's  feet, 
A  husbandman  with  toil  embrown'd. 

"  O  mercy !  mercy !  noble  Lord  ; 

Spare  the  poor's  pittance,"  was  his  cry  ; 
*'  Earn'd  by  the  sweat  these  brows  have  pour'd 

In  scorching  hour  of  fierce  July." 


Earnest  the  right-hand  stranger  pleads, 
The  left  stiU  cheering  to  the  prey : 

The  impetuous  earl  no  warning  needs. 
But  mrious  holds  the  onward  way. 


"  Away,  thou  hound,  so  basely  bom. 

Or  dread  the  scourge's  echoing  blow !" 
Then  loudly  rung  his  bugle-horn, 

"  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho !" 

So  said,  so  done—  a  single  bound 

Clears  the  poor  labourer's  humble  pale : 
Wild  follows  man,  and  horse,  and  hound. 

Like  dark  December's  stormy  gale. 

And  man,  and  horse,  and  hound,  and  horn. 

Destructive  sweep  the  field  along ; 
While  joying  o'er  the  wasted  com. 

Fell  Fan^ne  marks  the  madd'ninii:  throng.  ^^ 
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Again  up  roused,  the  timorous  prey 

Scours  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill 

Hard  run,  he  feels  his  strength  decay. 
And  trusts  for  life  his  simple  skill. 

Too  dangerous  solitude  appeared  ; 

He  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  crowd  ; 
Amid  the  flock's  domestic  herd 

His  harmless  head  he  hopes  to  shroud. 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill, 
His  track  the  steady  blood-hounds  trace ; 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  unwearied  stiU, 
The  furious  Earl  pursues  the  chase. 

Full  lowly  did  the  herdsman  fall ; 

*'  O  spare,  thou  noble  Baron,  spare 
These  herds — a  widow's  little  all ; 

These  flocks — an  orphan's  fleecy  care." 

Earnest  the  right-hand  stranger  pleads. 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey ; 

The  Earl  no  prayer  nor  pity  heeds. 
But  furious  keeps  the  onward  way. 

'  Unmanner'd  dog !  To  stop  my  sport 
Vain  were  thy  cant  and  beggar  whine. 

Though  human  spirits  of  thy  sort 
Were  tenants  of  these  carrion  kine  I' 

Again  he  winds  his  bugle  horn, 
'  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho !' 

And  through  the  herd,  in  ruthless  scorn. 
He  cheers  his  furious  hounds  to  go. 

In  heaps  the  throttled  victims  fall ; 

Down  sinks  their  mangled  herdsman  near ; 
The  murd'rous  cries  the  stag  appal. 

Again  he  starts,  new-nerv*d  by  fear. 

With  blood  besmear' d,  and  white  with  foam, 
While  big  the  tears  of  anguish  pour, 

He  seeks,  amid  the  forest's  gloom. 
The  humble  hermit's  hallow'd  bower. 

But  man  and  horse,  and  horn  and  lioimd 

Fast  rattling  on  his  traces  go  ; 
The  sacred  chapel  rung  around 
846  With  hark  away,  and  holla,  ho ! 
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All  mild,  amid  the  route  profane. 

The  holy  hermit  poor'a  his  prayer : 
'  Forhear  with  blooa  Grod*a  house  to  stain  ; 

Revere  his  altar,  and  forbear ! 

'  The  meanest  brute  has  rights  to  plead. 

Which,  wrong*d  by  cruelty  or  piide. 
Draw  vengeance  on  me  ruthless  head  : 

Be  wam'd  at  length,  and  turn  aside.' 

Still  the  fair  horseman  anxious  pleads, 
The  black,  wild  whooping,  pomts  the  prey 

Alas  I  the  Earl  no  warning  heeds, 
But  fiantic  keeps  the  forward  way. 

*  Holy  or  not,  or  right  or  wrong. 

Thy  altar  and  its  rights  1  spurn ; 
Not  sainted  martyrs'  sacred  song. 

Not  God  himself,  shall  make  me  turn.' 

He  spurs  his  horse,  he  winds  his  horn, 

*  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho !  * 
But  off,  on  whirlwind's  pinions  borne. 

The  stag,  the  hut,  the  hermit,  go. 

And  horse  and  man,  and  horn  and  hound. 

And  clamour  of  the  chase  was  gone : 
For  hoofs  and  howls,  and  bugle  sound, 

A  deadly  silence  reign'd  alone. 

Wild  gazed  the  affrighted  Earl  around ; 

He  strove  in  vain  to  wake  his  horn, 
In  vain  to  call ;  for  not  a  sound 

Could  Arom  his  anxious  lips  be  borne. 

He  listens  for  his  trusty  hounds ; 

No  distant  baying  reach'd  his  ears ; 
His  courser,  rooted  to  the  ground. 

The  quickening  spur  unmindful  bears. 

Still  dark  and  darker  frown  the  shades, 

Dark  as  the  darkness  of  the  grave ; 
And  not  a  sound  the  still  invades. 

Save  what  a  distant  torrent  gave. 

High  o'er  the  smner's  humbled  head 

At  length  the  solemn  silence  broke ; 
And,  from  a  cloud  of  swarthy  red. 

The  awful  voice  of  thunder  spoke.  M 
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'  Oppressor  of  creation  fair  I 
Apostate  spirit's  harden'd  tool ! 

Scomer  of  God  !  scourge  of  the  poor ! 
The  measure  of  thy  cup  is  ftiU. 

Be  chased  for  ever  through  the  wood, 
For  ever  roam  the  affrighted  wild  ; 

And  let  thy  fate  instruct  the  proud, 
God's  meanest  creature  is  his  child.' 

'Twas  hush'd  :  one  flash  of  sombre  glare 
With  yellow  tinged  the  forests  brown  ; 

Up  rose  the  Wildgrave^s  bristling  hair, 
And  horror  chill'd  each  nerve  and  bone. 

Cold  pour'd  the  sweat  in  freezing  rill ; 

A  rising  wind  began  to  sing ; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder  stul. 

Brought  storm  and  tempest  on  its  wing. 

Earth  heard  the  call — ^her  entrails  rend 
From  yawning  rifks,  with  many  a  yell, 

Mix'd  with  sulphureous  flames,  ascend 
The  misbegotten  dogs  of  hell. 

What  ghastly  huntsman  next  arose, 
Weu  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell : 

His  eye  like  midnight  Ughtning  glows, 
His  steed  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

The  Wildgrave  flies  o'er  bush  and  thorn. 
With  many  a  shriek  of  helpless  woe ; 

Behmd  him  nound,  and  horse,  and  horn. 
And  hark  away,  and  holla,  ho  ! 

With  wild  despair's  reverted  eye. 
Close,  close  behind,  he  marks  the  throng ; 

With  bloody  fangs,  and  eager  cry, 
In  frantic  fear  he  scours  along. 

Still,  still  shall  last  the  dreadful  chase, 
'nil  time  itself  shall  have  an  end ; 

By  day,  they  scour  earth's  cavem'd  space, 
At  midnight's  witching  hour,  ascend. 

This  is  the  horn,  and  hound,  and  horse. 

That  oft  the  lated  peasant  hears  : 
Appall'd,  he  siens  the  frequent  cross, 
^^^  When  the  wud  din  invades  his  ears. 
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The  wakeful  priest  oil  drops  a  tear, 

For  hnman  pride,  for  hnman  woe, 
When,  at  his  midnigbt  mass,  he  hears 

The  infernal  cry  of  holla,  ho  I 

i 
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t  nill  midnight, 
with  great  n^boi 
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A,  tk,'ali;  tiXm,atalL 

A  dead  of  night,  at  dead  of  mghL 

Ahie,  Jit,  iuitabU 

Ablina,  perhaps, 

Aboon,  above. 

AboDght,  about, 

Abndde,  abroad, 

Abune,  above, 

Abyde,  abide,  unth$tand 

Aeton,  {Ft,  Hocqueton,)  a  kind  o/body 

armour, 
Acoordyd,  agreed, 
Adoun,  down,  at  the  bottom  of, 
Adae,  adieu, 

Ae,  ft,  an,  one;  fte  nieht,  one  night, 
AS,  off. 
Afore,  brfore, 
Aftiir,  by,  on,  upon, 
Agftyne,  again,  back  again;  'thftt  we 

were  ftgain,'    thai  we  may  go  back 

again, 

Agn^d,  agrieved, 

AikfOoA. 

Ain,  own, 

Aince,  once. 

Air,  early  ;  Ute  or  air,  late  or  early, 

Airt,  direction;  rade  the  airt,  rode  in 

the  direction, 
Aiih,oath, 
Aked,  ached, 
Al,eUL 
Alane,  alone, 
Altag,  along, 
Alefk,  on  the  l^  hand. 
Alkone,  each  one,  each. 
All  hai],  all  whole,  wholly,  entirely, 
AHone,  all  alone, 
Alae,  elte,  otherwise, 
Alytte,  alighted,  descended. 


An,  whether. 

And  ever,  an*  ever,  if  ever, 

Ane,  one. 

Aneath,  beneath, 

Anes,  once. 

Anker,  anchorite,  hermit, 

Anone,  anon,  immediately, 

Apele,  apple, 

Apon,  upon, 

Ar,  are,  ere,  before* 

Archares,  archers, 

Aroir,  archer, 

Aras,     '% 

Aroa,     (-  arrows, 

Arowa,  ) 

Aright,  on  the  right  hand, 

Airayse,  4iffv^fiiM 

Aamy,  essayed,  tried, 

Aaamy,  «fM9f,  fry. 

A-«o«nd,  til  a  swoon, 

^^    I  ai  the,  qf  the,  if  the. 

Athwaxte,  across. 
Attain,  attain,  reach, 
Anld,  old, 

AwaaetJb&n,  ancestors, 
Aontera,  adventures, 
Aaaum,  atraome,  auiful 
Ava,  at  all, 
Awayte  me  aeathe.  He  t» 

me. 
Awet,  atratf ,  wait  to  see, 
Ayen,  o^atn. 
Ayont,  beyond, 
Ayre,  Aetf. 

Bacheleere,  knight. 
Baoonie,  balcony. 
Bacward,  backward. 
Bad,  bade,  ordered, 
Baird,  freord. 
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Saini,  bait. 

Baitb,  bolh. 

BtUta,  belli. 

Said,  bold. 

Sale,  miieki^,  fnittry. 

Sl^*:;}""-'- 

Baltrul,  lotTow/ui. 

Ben.  bf.are. 

Bilke,  biam. 

s::k:;.,I'"<-i') 

Bslvs,  see  bale.     Btljs  bete.  MIer  our 

6u/,v.     r,7«f</j  osr  mit/ortune,. 

B«D(,  I0R7  coanegnui;  hensc,  (A*  iila» 

Bud,  AoHn^ 

wA«r«  il  gTowi,fieUt. 

au-*'-'"."""- '■ 

Bug,  »onc. 

Buu,  Aane,  ditfrucfim. 

Bm   }  6a«.  "'"*"'.*«■<,  (Arwrt. 

Bcryed.  buried. 

Bud,  d>A<ir»<l>aii>. 

Bngiin,  ft««i.. 

Bestead,  6tif (,  jipH  (0  if. 

Btjjie,man,ptnim. 

BestcB,  fteosfj. 

BvrU,  Aon. 

Bestrauglit,  distracted. 

BtKD,  tmind. 
Basueies.  Bee»-fljni(c. 

^^'^btal.didb.ai. 

BBBnJle,  ftruenct;  iiwrf  0/ Atfiwt. 

Bed.'  6u(A. 

B>U)le,ia»le. 

BeLide,/DrfuRe. 

Buhe,  AofA. 

Seller  clienpe,  cheaper. 

Build  »aU. 

Bewray,  tciruy,  discovtr. 

Bnwks,  trait-beaiiu. 

Bawiie,  tcauiu. 

Baillemi.  toZfru'.  AurtfU. 

Bey,  l«s. 

B.jlje.,  baiUff,. 

Bejre,  frcar,  earrj. 

B>,  &«>>. 

BickflnE,  couritd  ahiiuU 

Be,  fty. 

Bide.  vndu«. 

Belled,  iheliered. 

Bigg,*«iW. 

Btvans,  instri,m,:iifs  or  nKtehinir  im- 

Bigged, bum. 

pended  front  the  mall,  and  pretipi- 

BiggenB,  ayp«"* 

tated  upon  Ihe  eiremy'i  ihipi,  for  t/ie 

Biglj,  large. 

pUTBoit  al' sinking  Ihtm. 
Beu-,  lamenlaliaii,  moaning,  ei'jiing. 

»"•      hilt 

BillB,  J  "'"■ 

Bin.  fe«. 

veU;  a  birriaq  or  leAiwin  atrov. 

Birk,  WrcA  tree. 

Bedde.  bedi. 

Birken,  UrcAtn. 

Bedeene,  immedialily. 

Bl>e,  Abie. 

Bedene,  behind. 

BUdb,    )  (did  blin)  >«>;>(,  tertitd,  Itif 

Bedeamui,  Ofu  «,ho  trtti  hi,  beadi;  a 

Blanne.  {     gmd. 

prieil. 

Bedigbt,  bfdcckt,  adomei. 

Blikte.  ihiepiikjooliih. 

Bedfis,  beadle. 

Blur,  »2oic.  AZooffl. 

Bedjmg.  t-Ming. 

Blede,  bUed. 

fcl*'"--"'^ 

BIgp,  fDniii/eiioii ,  celmtr. 
Bleid.  bleed. 

BeeUe,  iljd  beat. 

Bleiie,  Maze. 

Betorne,  before,  in  front  of. 

Bleising.  bla^ng. 

Begeck,  trick. 

Blese.  W02*. 

Bego»d.  fcjHB. 

Blew.  Uhc. 

Begyled,  beguiUd,  chtataL 

Blink,  qlimpse  ofligU. 

Dlinkond,  blinking. 

Blinked,  txtiaguiiM,  took  awaf. 

Beir,  tear,  eorry. 

Bitnn,  FMiir,  give  over. 

Bele-Bre.  6™-/™. 

iet 

GLOSSABY. 


Blowen,  blown. 

Blade,  blood, 

Blnter,  dirijf. 

Bljthe,  tprightlyjoyoua;  blythe  of  blee, 

of  cheerful  countenance, 
Blyre,  see  belive. 
Bob;  bow, 

Bockjng,  flowing,  running. 
Bode,  bidden. 
Bokeler,  buckler, 
Boltys,  bolU. 
Bomen,  kow-menm 
Bond,  bound,  beholdenm 
Bonnye,  handsome. 

Boodnff  I  **'^»  assistance,  advantage, 

Bow*heiui,  head  of  the  board,  head  of 

the  table. 
Borde,  board, 
Borit,  bore. 

Borowe,  redeem,  rescue,  deliver, 
Borowes,  sureties.  « 

Botked,  busked ;  which  see. 
Bet,  but,  without;  bot  doubt,  without 

doubt, 
Bot  and,  together  with. 
Bote,  boot,  use,  advantage. 
Bottys,  butts;  which  see. 
Bou,  bow, 
Bougill,  bugle^ 
Bonnes,  bugles, 
Bonn,  bound  for. 

Bonnd,  bounded,  scampered  away. 
Bound,  made  ready,  prepared. 
Boor,  bower. 
Bonstouslie,  blusteringly* 
Bow,  bough, 
Bowen,  ready, 
Bowes,  bows. 

Bowne,  bound  for,  going  to, 
Bowne,  got  ready. 
Bowne^  boon,  request,  favour. 
Bowynd,  prepared. 
Bowndes,  bounds, 
Borowehode,  security. 
Bowys,  bows. 
Boyt,  both. 
Bra*,  brave,  fine, 
Brade,  broad, 
Braded,  thrust,  rushed, 
Brades,  thrusts,  rushes. 
Braids,  strides  forward  quickly. 
Braive,  brave,  dare,  dify, 
Bnken,fem, 
Brand,  sword, 
Brandes,  sword*. 
Brash,  iicknesB. 
Brast,  burst. 


Braw,  brave. 
Brayd,  broad. 
Bread,  breadth, 
Breck,  break. 
Bred,  broad, 
Breere,  briar, 
Breist,  breast. 
Bren,  bame,  child,  mtuu 
Breng,  6rtri^. 
Brenn,  I  .^ 
Brcnne,  J  *"^- 
Brent,  ^amtf. 

Brere,  briar,  bush, 

Brest,  burst,  brake, 

Breyde,  start ;  quick,  hasty  9tep. 

Brie,  brow. 

Briddis,  birds. 

Brigae,  bridge. 

Brim,  fierce. 

Broche,  sett  a,  bro€u:hed, 

Brocht,  brought, 

Brode,  broad. 

Brodinge,  pricking. 

Bronde,  J  ^^"^*  weapon,  sword, 
Browd,  broad, 

Browiu,  brewed, 

Browthe,  brought, 

Broik,  brook, 

Bniiks,  brooks,  admits  of,  allows  4if, 

Brust,  burst,  broke, 

Brynie,  cuirass, 

B^tli^l^,  l^"^*^"^  ^^**  ^«*^ 

Bard,  bird. 

Baske,  prepare,  make  ready, 

Boske  ye,  dress  ye. 

Baske  and  bonne,  make  revuy  and  goi, 

Bossliement,  ambush. 

Bat,  except,  without,  tfum,  unless. 

But,  butt,  a  mark  to  shoot  at. 

But  an,  ^        ,  .. 

But  if,    J  ""'"*■ 

buttes,  butts,  to  shoot  at, 

^y»  ^y>  purchase. 

By  canse,  because. 

Byde,  bide,  abide,  remain,  waitfot 

Bydene,  see  Bedene, 

Bydys,  bides,  abides,  remaHns, 

Bye,  buy,  purchase, 

Byears,  biirs. 

Byll,  biU,  kind  qfbattU-axa. 

Byn,  been. 

Bysshop,  bishop, 

boll 


OLQSSABT 

Bnu,  ta«t. 

Oloda,  dou. 

BjtU,it.bt$Uoi,putK,il. 

Clouts,  patched. 

Cludii,  cJouif. 

C^luiKdnd. 

Coft,toi<j«. 

Ctl.eaU. 

Cok,  c«*. 

Cieilel,  CarMe. 

Com,      1 

uan,  tow,  knme: 

Comen,  f  com.. 

Cto,  ■jan,  6(9<in. 

Comit,   ) 

Cuw.  ran.  htfan. 

Conmjned,  aecotmtei. 

CMkirdlj,  JA  AH  ill  ttmpmd  mMntr. 

Comyn.  comf,  cDniiiirj. 

Cvmj,  ctrnmng. 

Comyn,  tumwDn. 

Clfull  IijdF,  hone-hide. 

OuiM,  kiiowfU, 

Cttt-hti,  bid  of  care. 

Coaliui,  ajBt»if. 

Cml,  eflr(e,  churl,  old  fillaw. 

Comre,wm(ri,.neij6ourAo«l. 

Gtrliab,  churfiiA,  c/ouiiiiiA, 

Cooac,  can. 

CuTW  oir  owe.  cem/^ain  tf  M".  »*"Wfc 

Careaed,  caparituned. 

Cuey,  must  may. 

Corae,  c«™. 

Cut,  mean.  •iif«ii</. 

Coriiare,  fowMer,  iJetrf. 

C»ll»,cai(.j;ha»/.t/to». 

CorteiMj,  1 

o«ad,<»u. 

CralW, 

Cort,..       i 

0»uler.<W. 

Coib,  AhiM,  ttum. 

C»w»rd,o»*worrf;  tockKW^ 

CoiB,  coat.  nniKiuc 

CmIo.  caufioHa. 

Cond,  tould. 

Ctnlja,  Chriitiait, 

Ob*Bu,  hiri. 

Obilmar.  ehamber. 

Counsel,  tecrel. 

Chap,  twoct. 

Ooum,  jiiimS^r. 

ObMC  ehaililg. 

Conntrsyfl,  counlrs. 

ObajM,  ehate.kiiHtiiig.groimd 

ConrM,  rscoK^ri-rf. 

Ohrf,,      > 

CooTMya,  cotirleoiii. 

Obeflb,     f    eAl^.rtitftri* 

Cheftwi,  S 

Couth,      ) 

Qlt»Ji*,<:htap,H.tuf.fitretMe. 

Gowda.     frouW. 

CowUie,  i 

Cowed,  WWW,  Anew. 

Oherrlj*.  charity. 

Cnek,b<xul. 

CllBJ«,  eAooM. 

CraiTB,  tTou'j. 

CMId,»i)tjJU;  "CbUaHtroM." 

CreM'il.jAruni,  rfMniMfiL 

Ciminn.lt»i3l,l,. 

CriFliantt,  ChritliHdom. 

Obivn'd,  ouivcred. 

Croke,  eroo*. 

Oblnlie,  dmrtk. 

Cronjkle,  chronicle. 

ChoppB.  eicfaiHje,  Urter 

CrouBB.  ftM-i%. 

Ohoukil,  chiike<l. 

Crowf  n,  cTDiB*. 

Cbjft,  rti*/. 

Cniae,  la  belhio,  rocr. 

CIk'd,d<w«itMratdM. 

Crjmce,  fear. 

Clilae.  clalhet. 

Ciyd,  cried,  exclaimed. 

CltDobl,  cluUhtd,  grasiHfd. 

Cum, «»». 

C]«d,  dul.  ototM. 

Ciimly.  comply, 

ClaHb.  firaw,  mnoiu. 

Cantri,  caunlry. 

Clem-if.  tmrvA.  b»Njhl   (o  a  dfbis 

Ciitn,  hand-mill. 

afolt. 

Cur  tea,  courttaul 

ClMUw,  cIotMnj. 

Clrrk*.  icholar. 

D««,  doe,,  fimal,  deer. 

OloM.  don. 

Duo,  damt. 

Clock,  cJwO. 

Dampned,  condemntd. 

B« 

Dar,  (ton. 

Darnil,  enstd,  Innentd. 

Dur'd,  iamd,  hit, 

Dut,'hit. 

Daf -prime,  iof  ■break. 

D&w,  iaign. 

Dean,  v>eod,fmrttL, 

DfitbeB,  dtatHi. 

Dad,    {dead, 

Dede,  )  kUUd. 

Uede,  rf«ed. 

Dee,  4». 

Dwp-felle,  deepfachii,  dttp-dnnai. 

Deen,  diar. 

Dear-luir,  eoant  jMiafc^yroN. 

Daft,  clever,  $JUyiU. 

Dmi,dted. 

Dcid,  dtad. 

Hait,  JeatK 

Deidi*.  detdt. 

Deil,  dnrij: 

Deimd,  doomed,  judged. 

Deir,  dear,  dearly. 

Dele,  dfo/,  mucA. 

Dele,  deal,  behave,  act. 

DeDtj,  ifeiiy.  refait. 

Depart,  departure. 

Depc,  ilcfp. 


Der, 


Den,{ 

D«rp,  dear;  fnll  derc,  iwry  dearig,  a 

Dan,  Aorm,  Aicrt. 

Drikpd,  darktned. 
Descrccve,  </tii  ,1'  k,  (c/A 

Delhe.}""'* 

DCTeU,  deBiL 

Dejne,  itiae. 

Dejned,  dined, 

Dejfthe,  riglil,  prepared. 

Did  of,  dnffed. 

Difllit,  i/rctV,  44r«if,  iml  ea, 

Jlill,  dafr,j)ain,  grii/. 


T>m 


,  indent 


Dint.  Uowa. 

Djrliier,  daaghl 

Hod,  lake  off. 
Dale,  yri</: 
Donne,  rfiin,  o/ 
Dooma,  liict,  fa 


Douabt,  coutd,  m»  able. 

Douflto,  dali,fiat,  glotmg. 

Doun,  doiBn. 

Dout,  doabl. 

Dow,  do,  doth. 

Dow,  can,  ic  otJ^. 

Dowgfalje,  doaglHg,JirmidaUr, 

Dowj,  Woi^J. 

DowjOiiiivii. 

Doyii,  doae. 

Dojl,  ibiA,  do. 

Drap.  drop. 

Draping,  droopiaj,  dropping. 

Dftd.  dreaded,  feared. 

Dreile,   Jdrrarfl 

Dreld.   J/«r. 

I>™'pa,  *V^  *"?»■ 

Dreir,  dreary. 

Drejffe,  drirc. 

Driebe,  drea^ul,  aad;  Mmwi. 

DroSto,  drove. 

Draw,  drew. 

Drie.  |«np, 

Dryo,  I  tuffer,  embn. 

D^fjng,  driving. 

DweUe,  larrg,  delay. 

Bale,  dole,  frief. 

Dam,  dumb. 

Dung,  teolan. 

Duck,  dagger, 

Duitf,  doHghiy. 

Dualling,     dwetfiny:      dwalliag-at^iJ, 

daelliag-hmiie,  huiaeittad. 
Dj,  d.>, 

Djete,  dirt. 
Dygbl,  m»^ 
Df  ne,  dinB. 

Djragrate,    degraded,    decayed  la    for. 

lane. 
Drsher; tje,  ditiahtriled,  di^fouettrd 

Eud,  eailk. 

Earn,  la  curdle,  make  cher-tf. 

Eoba,  each,  ererg. 

Ee,  eye. 

Ee-bree,  ege-brnie. 


GLOSSARY. 


i. ir,  e'en,  even;  ein  tboucht,  even  though. 
£in  wae  worth  ze,  misfortune  light  on 

you. 
Eir,  e*er,  b^ore* 
Fir,  ever. 
Eirjtfrightened. 
Eidily,  easilg. 
EfiBray, /ear,  terror. 
Eke,  alto. 
£1,  an  e(/*,  a  sptrii,  an  angelt  an  Intel' 

ligence* 
Elles, 

Ells,     ^  ^**'' 

£18, 

Elfin,   J     ^^^'^' 

Elric,  ii;t/«2,  hideousy  ghastly^  lonesome. 

Erne,  tinc^,  Artimnan. 

Emprize,  undertaking. 

Emys,  em«'«,  kinsman's 

Ed,  on. 

Ender,  under. 

Endloog,  a/on^,  up  and  down  by. 

Eoglysh-wode,  see   Introd.   Notice  to 

'Adam  Bell,' &c. 
Enshone,  showed. 
EnBue,  follow. 
Ere,  eoTt  inherit. 
Erlys,  earVs. 
Ese,  ease. 
Est,  east. 
Ete,  a/e,  c^iii  eat. 
Ethar,  either f  each 
Ether,  either. 
Ettled,  aimed, 

Ettling,  aim,  object^  purpose, 
Euylle,  evilt  bad, 
Evell,  evil;  evell  to  thryve,  to  thrive  ill, 

to  meet  with  misfortune. 
Evel  mote   she  speede,  may  ill-luck 

attend  her. 
Ever  wo  may  thou  be,  mayst  thou  ever 

be  woful,  ur\fortunaie. 
Eyeriohone,  everyone. 
Ewe,  yew. 

K"  \  ""'■ 

Eydent,  diligent,  busy. 
Eylde,  yield. 
Eylle,  evil,  harm, 
Eyr,  year. 
Eyre,  heir. 
Eyther,  either,  each. 

Fa',  fall. 

Fa,  take,  get,  acquire,  procure,  have  for 
one's  lot, 

ho'6 


Fach,  fetch, 

FtLe,foe. 

Faem,  foam. 

Fail,  doubt ;  but  fail,  without  doubt. 

Faine,yatn,  glad. 

Fsing,  falling. 

Fair,  manner,  ado. 

Fal,faU. 

FaUyfaUen, 

Falsing,  acting  falsely,  lying. 

Fand,  found. 

Fang,  take,  accept 

Fbt,  fared,  got  on. 

Fare,  reckoning. 

Fare,  go,  pass. 

Fare,  manner;  felon  fare,  in  a  felonious 

manner. 
Fuley,  fairly,  wondrously. 
Fast,  bound  fast. 
Faucht,   \^  ,. 
Faught;  F^"- 
Faut,/ati//. 
Fa  wkoD, /a/con. 
Fay, /at/A. 

rliPe,  \  /«»»'>"^»  9l^ 
Fayned,  feigned,  false . 
Fayrfere, /a  irer. 

Fe,fee,  reward,  brUte.  Fee,  the  tenure  of 
lands  and  tenements,  and,  metaphori- 
cally, the  lands  and  tenements  them- 
selves. 
Feardest,  most  frightened. 
Ferris,  fears;  it  feaiis  me,  /  am  qfraid, 
Featour,  a  skilful  fellow, 
Fece,face. 
Feche,  fetch, 
Fecht,Jight. 
Feelde,  yield. 
Feere,  see  Fere. 
Feid,/<rMrf. 

Feignasid,  feigning,  pretending  to  he, 
Feii,fcar. 
Feir,    I  companion, 
Feirs,  I  companions. 

Feite,  jfeet. 

Feitb,     I  -  ... 

Feith^,  l-^^"^^ 

Filhyie,  fellow. 

Felon  fare,  fierce  countenance  or  man* 
ner. 

Fend,  support, 

Fiel,  many. 

FMe,fteld. 

Feliscbepe,  fellowship,  friendship. 

Fell,  fierce. 

Fell,  many. 

Felle,  fell  befell,  happened. 
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Fd<.M,/.l»,-,.,/.a™ 

Felo.,    *y=/i™., 

vextth. 

Foijeie,  forgotten. 

K.,!^- 

F  DBie  rs,  /ureifm,  /o  juiei-j. 

Rf/-, 

Fou./nO,-  four(al,i,;rj/oi(. 

F^,  j  ■'"'""''• 'l''"^'*^™*''- 

Sir.;  !/-«.."''.• 

Fourtnet,  fortnight. 

Fow.fuU. 

Fwre,/ar. 

Fowaiie.Jbrward.fronl,  van. 

Feire,  high,  many;  feire  dkjM,  suny 

Fowte./Dur. 

Aij.. 

FnmiU  framed,  formtd,  ninifa 

Feiw  «nd  ftend  leaUd./oryrom  home, 

Frnwurl./roit'ard. 

ond  «>iihout/ri,nd,. 

Fre,/™.. 

FeiKiy,  _fiercclg. 

Frebor8,>Mio™. 

F^«n.i.pkn,a.L 

Fteckji.  perioni. 

Fel,     1  >(cA*rf. 

Frdu,  i/i  omciu,  tJ/  fncjt.  "  Thune  laika 

Fette,  t  htuvtd. 

to  neiU tteiiM  wiU  fbllo*;" 

FeuJiU;  which  Sfe. 

(ii.  14).      Those  who  look  for  Ul 

Felhe,/Bi()i;  y  (elLt,  rtt/oilA. 

•meu,  itt  luck  willfoUow, 

Ftlle,  feci. 

FnAe,  freckle,  ipaKgl*. 

rtM,fiidud. 

Ftetn,friari. 

FeUeled  him,  marfc  nody. 

FtJ,  fattd,  ditliHcd  to  dit. 

frettlfriar. 

Feja,Jiw. 

Frtte,frediem  mp. 

r«yn«,/fl.. 

Frejke,  m  Frekt. 

Pej™,/-ir. 

Fro.   1 

riU8,;»«U. 

FictS  fhm. 

FjJ.) 

FiniWD,JIr«.c4.</: 

Fnut,  milcAanM,  diiailtr. 

Fit,  Tteds,  prepared. 

FijndM./ruRii). 

Fit,/«(.         '^ 

Fl,.t,^r^. 

^     I  partrrdivUion<!fab»lhd,>, 

Fall  »o.«»(A«..rt.K ,(/«,«. 
Fiint,Jlr$t 

jpj„,_   5       WBff,  in  miuie,  a  Mn..^ 

Fjti,Jirt. 

F1«,J»«,  eKop«. 

Fjlde,JIeU. 

F}»de.>^ 

Fleyi^flj- 

FjBlj,s<XKay 

-FlB^./rijA/m. 

Flfljii,^Hrri(rf,  frighltnrd. 

Flinden,  ipIiHUri,  piece: 

G«,  j«w,jo. 

Fij»,MM- 

Ou.ila. 

Fo]Li.  folk,  people. 

Q>!d,  leoif,  (</>dgi>). 

Fo\i,fittt:  foil  slill,  quite  UiU. 

0./,  ynw. 

foJ,M'^ 

GtffiSlort^ftm«ia.i,A. 

FoiMI,/«*. 

¥at,,jot. 

Gdt,  j«/«. 

For,  for  fear  nf. 

GJe,jflol,priw»i. 

Foi-beAe,  forbid. 

Gdliud,  a  dmce  qfa  MprighU^  kin*. 

Fort*™,  oBetitor. 

G.Uon»,   )       „   „. 

Forches,yi)rrA. 

Gri««,  J  5'^'™"- 

Fore  pused,  bsgoBe,foTtner. 

G»D,  began ;  'gu.  flje,  bejoH  tofiy. 

Forfaini,  forluTH,  loti,  loTjriird. 

Gun,  jont. 

YoTttni,  dsfrud.  forbid,  avert ,  Ainier. 
Fonn,/oried.t^npelkd. 

S"|i, }  »•-•»• 

Fonojt,fanooth. 

G>D7dB,?aiM<J. 

R5T 
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GiT,      )  makt,  tauii  «ne  U)  do  <mjr- 

1 
OOJ,  joy. 

Ome,  1      thiHs. 

aj™*.— 

Gnmenj.i       thani$. 

Orailh.  onamtni,  girth,  toddle;  mail 

Ganii.j.in,  mo*«. 

reads. 

Gart,  nuifc,  cawed. 

Grailljed,  capaiitoned. 

Cue,  •Poy.jwM.patt.jounwy. 

OtU,  great. 

Ganng,  jo. 

Gear,  goodi,  tfftcU. 

c.cee,  talitfaaioii  I  vtclorj/,  prize. 

(iti.  twnt. 

Gieeoe,  /at;   a  hart  of  drecca,  (■  >«l 

Geffs,  siM. 

feirl. 

GcDtlwse,  9«i({tNeu,  Inndntu. 

*^""'     '    mee« 

Qa.gear. 

Grail.    (  "«^- 

GereamorMy,  »ee  Grunanj. 

GresBe,  graziag. 

flelea.jfifcri,  A«ji, 

Gm,  greeted. 

Gelliug,    wAal    a/ai    gollea,    piiindeT, 

%-S!.\"-- 

GBTen,  given. 

Grevea,  gnme;  baihei. 

Gteiyi,  grieved. 

dinnir  tkirt. 
Oi,  give. 

Sr;™.,  h'.."^- 

Oiri,jipeil,jaw. 

Grie,  feared ;  and  lee  grre. 

Giff,     i.^ 
Giffe,  !  V- 

Grip,  ynpe,  AoU. 

Gripped,  graiped,  laid  holdo/. 

Gifted,  given  away. 

Qri\,  great. 

OiUoie,  •>■  floilg. 

Gin.  U<  (ric*  ii/" opening  the  door;  if. 

QrawjndB,  J  ff™"""- 

Qlaxe,  »wont 

Qleda,  red  hot  emd. 

Grae,  lad,  uw-begone. 

Cieigiag,  Mning  briglUls. 

OTjft,  griffin,  let  noU  to  •  Sir  JUim. 

tiUnl,  gteanud. 

gar.' 

aitat,  glided. 

Guid,    (  "'""'• 

Gti»,gUe. 

Glour,  ttare.Jrow,. 

Gluiulie,  gloamilii- 

Gjve,  ffive. 

GoU.gaoiL 

G(Ml«m»ioe;,  Ood  hace  merca ;  Qod  be 
thanked. 

SJ.!'-- 

rr  !>■»>'•■  »-^ 

SSM'- 

Haet,  hath,  hoe. 

IKeu.) 

Haff,     1 

Govlc,  ciictoa. 

Haffa.    C  &.«. 

GoggliDg  ej-en,  gojgle  .y.i. 

Haif,     i 

Go,        J 

Hald,  hold. 

God,      {?*""■ 

HaldiB,  /»;</(,  ^lA  ;.o/d. 

Oolett,  jwibt,  jiort  going    nmnd    the 

IlaldB,  hold,.  ltoldi«g-placc,,  tiqipaX*. 

Haleaome,  u-holeiome,  healthy. 

Goo.  JO. 

Huirendell,  hay: 

Qorgetl,  neek  drea. 

Hidke,  lou,  ground  if  a  ri»er  lid*. 

Guiue;,  journet/. 

Hal 9,  nee*. 

g::;,f  ."■■■'-• 

H.I7,  Aoiy. 

llaJjde.  'fivK'. 

Goud,  s^U. 

Hambillel,  omW«*. 

Hame,  home. 

Qovi,goU,go!dta. 

Haii,/M-*. 

S5S 
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Hu.git.fc»*,,dUA^. 

HsDt,  keU,  laid  KM  Iff,  nailed. 

Bwwdl,  tU  wttw  ^aaf  uarai  it  MtJ 

Her,  Am. 

10  mvira  buHl  <{/  Ait  >nJ  «>- 

tMWr. 

Her,(A«r. 

Huitjd,  AnnH((i/. 

"•'^     i  A«rrf 

Hap,  chance,  miscliantc. 

Herde,  j  '™™' 

H«ppe,  /loppcn. 

Here,  hear. 

H.r,ie.  r^«rd. 

Here.  Aair. 

Hsrtely,  ftnW^j. 

Heikyn.  Acaricn  lo,  litltit  lo. 

Hardy,  bold.  br,»-f. 

Herpe,  Aarp. 
Hen,       1 

Hvniuiw,  fatriMU,  onmiNr. 

Hene,      (    heart,  kimU. 

Hene»,   i 

TljeHmo«iii.{ofH*U"UtheiiiJe 

Heat,  comouuul. 

of  oue  of  On!  old  '•  JtgtltrUi." 

Heat,  hatl. 

Hwl.  heart. 

Het.  eal. 

H«rteiy,  fcartily. 

Het,  .1. 

Bult,  Acart. 

Hete,  heat. 

H«yed,  Aarrierf,   AarowJ;   •«    Ao- 

Hether,  AilAcr. 

TOWtd. 

B»e,Aaf. 

Heryn.J 

Hwell,  Aonl. 

Hejgb,  high. 

Hul,  luah. 

HejGd,  s<i.(fc,  Knrf,  o6(i(Fmir 

Hand,  AoM. 

Heyre,  Aeir,  Aiireu. 

Hue,  Aura. 

Hejt,  U. 

Hnld,  b>U;  draw  to  ahuild,  tlep. 

Hicbe,  AigA. 

Hautie,  havghts. 

Hieal,  Mgheil,  ulmot. 

Hawt,  nwjAi,  onjiAiwj. 

Higlit,nanw,ca/j,-  >,amed.caUed;  i 

gage, 

Hay,  ftK,  Acuren. 

engaged,  promiic,  frumiud. 

Haye.Aa,. 

HlDg,  hang. 

Kti\.haii'  uulcom! 

Hinga,  hanyi. 

Il.jll«,J«flB(,M/''ir. 

Hinny,  honey  ;  iwetL 

H>yt,A<i(A 

Hip.  herrg. 

He,  AipA 

Hir,  A«-. 

Heawyng,  htwing,  haclinf. 

Hit,  it. 

Heal,  «iii<«il;  Aa>{. 

Ho,  <cAa. 

HeaniB,  A«irCt. 

HDde,  A«Ht. 

Hecbt,  DTomaed 

Hogg-j.Aoj. 

sif"- 

Hol.icAo/t'.l^f. 

Uolde.farry. 

Tiede.  Ktcd. 

HoUin,  holly  tree. 

^\t^m.hBBded. 
Hee,A< 

IJSL,l»™-."«^''""- 

Hee,  Ai((A,-  lovd 

Holy,  wAoWj,  e«(iK(y. 

H^h[.AisAi;  prmnij-rf. 

Horn,  Aome. 

Heidle*,  A<e<Uc»,  h,aMr.  nj. 

Honde,  hand. 

Heigh.  AiffA. 

Hondett,  Uy,,,,^ 

Heir,  A*« 

Hondrith.t""""™' 

Hdr.  hear 

Hoiige.  Au«j. 

HeM,  A<aryL 

Hon  gal,  lurnged. 

Hele,  A<a/iA. 

H08,W. 

Helmes,  helvuU. 

Hotya,  onft. 

Hoiml,  Aunl. 

Hem,fAcm. 

Hon™,  hour. 

neD,i(. 

HMdB  1  *""'■?""'■■  ririfpcot-rtraui. 

Hoved,  Amo-ed. 
Ho*.  Ai«. 

i 

HMg.;  Aa«s. 

Hovrt,  AoBM. 
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Hot,    »      . 

Kell,  (Artwd. 

Ho-w,  I   "*■ 

K«iDpe7e  ■in.jIjWii.s  w«,  *<'Um>v 

Hngr,,*-,, 

Hoi.  >f . 

Ken,  Jh.™. 

S.tai,  tHoitn. 

S^,}".'.-'- 

Kend,  inoioiiij,  dtwr. 

Kene,  *«■,  tAorp. 

Hyd,  Ai«t,  ka>(«»A 

Kent,  *MB. 

Bj»,  hisKM^.  tjejwtice.tMtfjW 

Kepe,  guard.  taU  can  <(/•. 

«<*. 

Kereher,  terchU/. 

HjcAatM.-fcu.JhulM. 

Kippte,  ««,-«,■  »<.M>«^  ^lof  1* 

Hjisl,  kigken. 

supimrl  a  rooj. 

H  jgl.^  *ris«;  on  hjght,  «.*«*,*  Hjde 

Kitk.  i/iurrA. 

on  hjgiu,-  critd  .to-i 

H]rglU,»eUgU 

'^'"^'    'tncc 

Hrm,  Ain;  hym  IhoogLl,  it  tmnedlo 

Knie,  (""^ 

a,nZh€hiod.lH.ck 

EDOck,  AiUocjt. 

Hjnii*.  iiMM 

Kod,  ONOfA. 

Hjne.  Ae»«. 

KyUe,  AiJJ. 

B>t,i< 

Kjngus,  *i»/fc 

KjA,  kirt,chun=h. 

Kjnle,  p«Uiow(,  JOKW, 

lid,  i  maid 

Kjth,  itcomt  known. 

^•\ra,jKiiL 

in.  J 

Lidde,  l<uj. 

S^   7 

LtidlT,  bafAwm 

nkpo«.3 

Lust,  I«uf,  tat 

in  to  ken,  diffinU  to  naxfiL- 

Linger,  longer 
Up,  /capf 

IS!"- P-J-'-"*" 

LM,  Ut,  atUm. 
iMt,  Ut  Air. 

Inocked,  i»/»irf. 

Lue,  /e(.  AuH&rr. 

Inow,  cftMjA. 

L«l«,  Itace,  Iraoe  oj/. 

Inliil,  •nJAio. 

Lwiclut,  lamhcd. 

Ipjght.|»arW,«(«j. 

i  „  r       ,„..          ■:  Kcard 

Tit, /iriil 

iMUe,  Ul,  K(  dirtn 

Loij]i,  kojiid. 

hUjoe,  *hi. 

Liv,  loir,  bebnp. 

Ilher,  ofhn- 
Itt,  Fj^,  I  havi. 

UidfQ.  laid. 

u;-lKi,J,.™ptoMsArrffa-rf 

It^:*^:  do  WM  UiJ  i'P*.  *-«  *'■« 

L»re,  taw, 

t:;:,,  H  *■■■>■ 

L.^,;i,,.,«a/.J«1,. 

J«pe,  mfffersmmtnt,  fttOaml. 

Ltkuidf,  /foiifrf. 

K.i»,<»-i«. 

LtJc;  /,ii  carry. 

K«»ms.<»H.v- 

Lede.  fcii,  burnt,  ramcd 

Idp.*-?. 

!.>«,'»,  qHjl/.M)r. 

b^l.«>l<mp«MA 

U.,Jill«.. 

MO 

LeooUiuRe,  di'cloring.p^y'idtiiiff. 
Leel,  logal,  koiieit.  Int. 

Lafe,  fotwjy,  Jear,  pleating, 

Leffc,  1^. 

Leffe,  luae.fareweU. 

Lege,  iiefe. 

Leid,  tied,  wpate  faltelg. 

Leider,  leader. 

Ldf,  fa^. 

Lemmut,  lover,  tnittnu, 

Lende,  mtif. 

Len^r,  topger* 

Lepe,  fcop. 

Lera,  iun. 

Let«,  b(iil,,facc,  toanltnaHot,  ckeek. 

Leijnge,  m«  Le4ce> 

Leie.  fel.  aUoiccd. 
LelLtJ,  deadly. 
Lett,  i/cIayiA 
Lett,  tfop. 

Leiletl.,  Ai«dn*i/.,  jirnwnlrtft. 

ieltinp,  kinjenuici;  iHlemiplion. 

Lendlj,  loudly. 

Leugli,  iaugl^d. 

LcTe,  leavf,  ^fmiisiioa. 

Leve,  Jcoiw,  lay  cuiift. 

Leve,  be  left,  tarry,  rcMaiii. 

Laver,  rather. 

lH^.  I '""*'■ 

Ley,  »i;iilii(!h  MB. 
Lawtc,  lau/illy,  faith. 
Libbard,  Impard. 
Licbt.  aiiijW. 
LJrhilj,  lighlty,  nimMy. 
Lift,i*y. 

Liggi,  He;  it  tUuale. 

Ugbl,  atight. 

Ligbuome.  cheerful,  uprightly. 


iiiLe,  all/:ii(l,  hear,  hearkeit. 

UM,e,Jrmvard.  U'UtHUen.Ule. 

Limlle,  /il«f. 

LivetBy,  ifelipery. 

Lin,  light,  merry. 

Lwd,  /(.ifd. 

LoSe,  love. 

liogesd,  lodged. 

Logejxy,  IcdgiKg,  qaaritn. 

Loke,  bat,  tee. 

Loked,  iooileA 

Loketh,  foo*. 

Lokkis,  iBckt. 

LoiigB,  o/nny  n/,  fteranK  /jf!  '  lonee  Of 

'Loagea,  belonge. 
Lougui,  Ivngrd,  detirtd. 
Lnooe,  lno»,raical. 
Loosei,  loBiened,  tet/ree. 

Lope,  leaped. 

LKiTiv^w,tordiiiig.mnter. 
Lose],  a  /ooie  aorlUeu/tUam. 
Lough,  lavgh. 
Loupcd,  iept. 
Loaril, /tBei-,  ratter, 
LouBcd,  looted. 
LoDt,  iou>,  ffuaj). 
Lou  led,  bvtced. 

Lovn,  knave,  villain,  ratcal, 

Lowne,  blatti. 

Longed,  tooted,  lei  loote, 

Lowjst,  lowetl. 

Lot,  leve. 

Log,  ear. 

Luik,  look. 

Lukd,  looked. 

Lam,  chimney. 

Lust,  detire,  niih, 

LoTe,  (one. 

Lj,  Jje,  'te  (foK-n,  relf. 

Ljobte,  iJjU. 

Ljed,  ^mv  the  lie  to,  eonlradieted. 

Ljfle,  lift  I  lyffe  dtn,  liniie  day;  dm* 

tff^e. 
Ljht,  Hfled. 
Lyght,  ite  Ljchle. 
Lygbtl},  lightly,  qaielly. 
L jgbtly,  cAeer/sJly,  gladly, 
I.ykelb,  liktth,  pleatelh. 
Lynde,  lee  Linde. 
Lyne,  the  lime,  or  lindm  Int. 
tjBige,  lineage. 
Lyib,  attend,  hear,  hearkeM, 


OLOS 

8ABT. 

K!--- 

Ljmj^,^M,,gMia. 

Ueiue,  MttuTt. 

LJT».««- 

Mtor.Uary:  anditt  UeiD;. 

U«iaie,  rcfiiuF,  mnpany. 

Meicli,  march. 

}^-    I«J„,™iA„     ' 

Menajle.  TnarrfA 

Mure,  j"~"'  """"■ 

Mnsf;.  mauti. 

Utitt.matttt. 

""'  t««u»<^ 

Hiiit,  auut.-  nttiM  ni,  »M  cftU. 

Mett.j"™*"'^ 

Mdt.«,. 

Mf  I,  might. 

Make,  »hiiA  Uk. 

Melfl,  mril  imfA. 

Mates,  i«  Mait. 

Mele,  meal,  nitimU. 

Male,  coal  <[fHwi/, 

Mejny,  i«  Meinj. 

Mue,  aioii. 

Mejl.  mi?*(,  oMrfrf. 

MejiliF,  might.  poKtr. 

h-aoe.  Moon. 

Hi,  my. 

Uoncn,  <nu*cr 

Uicbt,  mtjAl. 

Mmtaid,  wMAomt 

Hicfal,ir<ua6;<  (to  «>.(»■  »,q|.) 

M«,i,*«y. 

MicUe,  mocA,  jmt/,  Xrony. 

Manii,    J,,^.^ 

Uids,  midtl. 

Hinged.  m.-.ii™.J,  Mwd. 

Uint,  aim  ■(. 

Mnto. 

Mini,  mii*r^iml  nl,  tUrt  at 

Han,WR. 

Mmud.  aitempled.  ■»»■«,  wtwdid. 

Harke,  Hnb,((onu.) 

Mirk,  ifor*.  ftJact. 

M«ro-., ,.<,/.' 

MMleiT«.Iria/^aifl. 

HUier;  r^i.«ea«/,,  oaw»». 

Hat,  MiyAl. 

Hilbcr,  awUn-. 

M«ger  (Ft.  nuugte,)  «•  apite  q/; 

"»'  i««„ 

Mo«,i'~"- 

H.Tia,  UnuA. 

Uocb^mmd^ 

""■  J  ~i^ 

ttoi»,mocd.mtmmer,mtf. 

u^f.\  — -^ 

HodnT,  !»(*«■. 

Majre,  moyw. 

Una,  qa.  timnMir  lro>Mt^ 

Mijalij,  inal  a/MlL 

Uold,Mrt* 

Mazer -diib,  -  mafU  driiMas  CT^ 

Mow,  MM*. 

MtioogM^Ibms 

lS<aa.mc€»,memmbif.frii^Mt. 

He&l.  DiirmtaJ. 

HoDftb.  moalA. 

Meal-pokf,  mral-baa 

Motmjn  da^.  JfuNtfas. 

j;«i.y,i«M*in,. 

Monj,  ma«y. 

Ueire,  Mart. 

Morei,  Moor' I. 

Meaneile.  mamL 

Morajnge.  n.o«r,i»j.  tOMUtaf . 

Uuie,  wftni,  miWoa/e. 

Hon. rf.'oC 0/ (A<  .fcer ; hM^O, hm% 

Hede— (0  qajie  hTm  «iU  ha  Made,  b, 

loimmmnailtdMtk. 

'llon,almoMt. 

lttijM,mUM. 

^^^IroMrdyJetrt 

If  eed,  wooii,  manim). 

H<>d,.<cHa»L 

M(»e.my,..^U. 

Hein,MMn,{al«U. 

Hadil.»c4. 

llMklt.  ™.c*,  jr»t 

lluie,meod. 

M«iuy,  evmpany,  rtlinut,  frate. 

Uja,mut. 

H«it,  «,.«<,  (.,-./., 

Ui>Dke,M»«; 

Munt,«OMJ. 

M«a,  ■^,  aM,«mtlt. 

Make.-,*: 

Hate,  mow,  czctff. 
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MDTit.  DKIWrf. 

MjohV,  mack. 

Myght.  miglii,  power,  ktlp. 


Mykel,     i 
M;ld.  imld.metk. 
Hylltn.  Milan  ileeL 
Myinii'^a.ntilUr'!. 
Mjnde,  minij,  nrnnory. 
Myoe -ye-ple,  many  pin 

MirtliM,  mirlh,  lucrrin 
mTTlliM  ean,  a  nun 

MfiM.  mill, /ail. 

Nae,f 

Nte-gi 
N»ig, 
N»ig>,, 
Htm,  none,  i« 
Nappy,  ilronj. 

Ne.n 


BtijWy,  »(ronj,  potBtrfal. 


>,  iw-viie,  iy  no  nudiui. 
nag,  pmy;  nagt,poniri 
lAody. 


Sewneftr,  tFtrj  Rear. 

Nede,  n«d. 

Nede,  iu«£,  neceasils, 

tSet,  nigh,  cvme  ninh.  approach 

Neioheril,  tieared,  gvt  nearer. 

Neid,  nerd. 

Ndgbhin.DC«e.J    ^,^^^ 

Neigh  him  nje,     J    " 


Netbli,tc>i«K 
Ng««,  m<nB. 
Vtj,  irt  N«r. 
NiebliH^M. 
Nlaked  him  t 
Nigbtia.  nighu. 
Nip,  pita\, 
NabeU}«a,  noblei 
Nodor^o-'- 
Nomble* 
baked, nitf',^. 

Nens,  «oon. 
HotUji,  nerlhtm. 


if  DkT,  MinM  Mn  wM  * 


i2i;    Iht  partt   «MMll|t 


None,  Nimcag. 

Nought,  nol !  Hol 
N'otirice,  nunc. 
NouUier,  } 
Nonthir,  yniilkH 
Nowther, ) 
I  cry,  iiuiinery. 


igh.n. 


Nye.  ) 

Nje>[,  nigkett. 
NjghB,  nij*,  neo 

cioK  6y  Aim. 
Nyne,  mm. 
Nyit,  nighl. 

O,  <!/: 

Ohnid,  upbraid. 

Oe,  an  iiiaiu' <{/' (^  Mf  ojtd  a   _ 

one  0/ 1  Ae  JirM  being  caUtd  a  land  ,- 

of  the  third,  a  holm. 
Of,  «#. 
Off,  o/. 

Okeru,  taurtr. 

Od,  pill  on .-  dyd  on,  did  pit  on, 
Od.  uiip;  on  cau,  one  thing. 
CiDWw.alir^. 


Odcb,  mec. 

Onhre,  in  company,  logilittT. 

Oof ,  anf, 

OnjB,  one*. 

Op.  »;>. 

Or,  before  1  or  iliou  go,  btfert  than  gotit. 

Ore,  o'w,  oMr. 

lit 

Owns,  A«in. 
Onther,  eithtr. 

Ont-liorQe,  a  Aoni  btom  to  cail  out 
toiditrt,  or  othtn,  to  nmt. 

Oware  off  none,  how  qf  noon. 

Owanrord,  Uut  loord,  Wrdtn  <tf  a  tong. 

Owt.onr. 

0*r,  osn-;  ontowr,  oU  omt,  (Amvfc- 


OwthB,  J  ""■ 
Owtl^,  OKllalD. 

PKll«oa,pakC(. 


ftni./m't;  vftvutymi-f*^.^  ff 


ttan,  prrr,  t^mal,  mat'lt, 
fiiU\n.f€rHtu 
¥art,  fttn,  nffran. 


ttnji,  IMoUd.  4iVilir4 

Vtntiltu,  puM. 
ftjif,  firi-rt. 
ViUi.pilf. 

yim.pUuv- 

nuc  jack,  root  irmtmr. 

J'U)0iil,li%if"/. 
flH.  pira.  OmrHlU. 

PMi.  pltUWi. 
ttuuii!).  f^myltd. 
Piny,  plaf,  goat. 

Poll*!  fil.  f'  'i'"^".  It- 

Coltj*,  fol: 

faw,  poll,  hand 
i'njf.  prrg,  fmirfy. 


Pr» 


I'N 


.»,  prl«( 


prenon,  irnktn 


l>tn<in,t>Hj 

iml  iifpriton. 
VmUja,  aulcUt,  na<4</j 
Vrixiui,    Mfuntd    (hit 

iiulrklg. 

I'd*,  pritt. 

Prim,  privf  i  prill*  *««U«,  ;»riv]r  Hoi, 

i'riva,  prow. 


Puiriv*  yjvrif^  hu^^p. 


Qolnir,  Klun. 

Qubeti,  ictfii. 

Qaldll,  whdt.  wkIU. 
galdte,  viUfr. 

Qujnj,  f  Harry,  ilamfkUrtJ  gomtt, 
QajX,  f  iri/,  rr^aiUd. 
QdjI*,  rtquUr. 

\.  afraid. 


2»kti,  ToOtd  gricUy. 
'•   •e.ropr. 

i|!lil.  i.Mlud.lndkoUof. 


Itcwblcw,  rtcldtu,  tartUiM. 
Uead*.  lufein. 

IImh,  'Tri'ai'r,  drpnvr 

Kcchl,  Tiarhtd. 

RTiild,  Tilriattd. 
lirrkfin,  ii-tion. 
Red,  rM,  drar. 
Bed,  oiWe,  oiMm. 
B*d, fvorf. 


M,  iMnt;  oi 


6L0SSABT. 


Rede,  aware, 

Reden,  rode, 

Redy,  ready, 

Reeke,  «moAe. 

Reft,  bere/t,  deprived. 

Reidle,  red. 

Rekeless,  reckUut  regardless,  rash. 

Renisht,  gUttering. 

Renne,  run. 

Renyies,  reins  of  a  bridie. 

Rerd,  roar,  rush  f 

Resoous,  rescue. 

ReTe,  steal. 

ReTen^  rovers,  robbers,  pirates. 

ReTere,  river. 

ReTes,  bailiffs,  stewards^ 

Rew,  pity. 

Rewarae,  rewarded. 

Rieht,  right,  privilege, 
Ridde,  ridden. 

Ridynge,  riding.  ^ 

Right,  jiM<;  right-now,  just-now,  even^ 
now. 

»^"'       I  run. 

Rinne,  S 

Rinnes,  runs. 

Ripe,  clean  out. 

Robbyt,  robbed. 

Roddes,  rods. 

Rode,  road,  way. 

Rofe,  roof, 

Roke,  rook. 

Rome,  room. 

Boo,  roe 

Roode,  rood,  cross ;  holy  rood,  cross  of 

Christ. 
Rop,  rope. 
Roan,  round, 

Roundlye,  yiuf,  at  a  good  routid  pace. 
Route,  rabble,  company. 
Row,  roU. 
Rowght,  rout. 
Rowynde,  round. 
Rud,  redness,  ruddiness,  blooM, 
Rude,  rood,  cross. 
Radds,  makes  ruddy,  reddens. 
Rugg,  rugged,  rough. 
Ragged,  torn,  puUed  violently. 
Rolde,  ruled,  reigned  over. 
Role,  rough  sport. 
Rung,  staff. 

Rothe,  pity,  compassion. 
Ryall,  royal. 
Rydere,  rider,  ranger, 
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Ryght,  right,  direct. 
Rygfatays,  righteous,  just, 
Rygxt,  right,  very. 
Rynde,  torn  to  pieces* 
Bjae,  rouse. 

Sae,  so. 

Saffe,  save. 

Saft,  sojl,  pleasant,  lovely, 

Bsjl,sqfe. 

Saim,  saane. 

Sair,  sore. 

Sairly,  sorely. 

Sail,  shall. 

Salved,  saluted. 

Sang,  song,  idle  tale* 

Sure,  sore. 

Sarke,  shirt. 

Sary,  sorry. 

Sane,  sqfe. 

Sangh,  saw. 

Saul,  soul. 

Sanlted,  assanlied, 

Sant,  salt, 

Sauyonr,  Saviour. 

Sawman,  spokesman* 

Say,  saw. 

Sayne,  said. 

Sayned,  blessed. 

Scant,  scarcely. 

Sci^yd,  escaped, 

Scath,  injury,  harm, 

Schapped,  swapped  f 

Sohereff,  sheriff. 

Schetyng,  shooting. 

Scho,  she. 

Sohomer,  summer, 

Schoote,  shot,  let  go, 

Schowte,  shout. 

Sclo,  slay. 

Scoper,  supper. 

Scraichs,  screeches,  screams. 

Soraighs,  screams,  screeches. 

Screfe,      1 

Soreffe,     >  sheriff,  sheriffs, 

Soreffeys,  ) 

Serog  bash,  scraggy-bushf 

Se,  see,  saw,  seen. 

^'  Iso 
Sea,  S  *^' 

Seohe,  such, 

Seoorly,  surely,  certainly. 

See,  sea. 

Seel,  seal,  signet* 

Seely,  silly, 

Seid,  said. 

3   K 


GLOSSARY. 

StimlT.  IM*/*.  fvper. 

ShM,*h«iild. 

Seut.Hni. 

Sbuldii,  liotifdM. 

Selcaalli.  Mmraulk,  araufe. 

Sbutetb,  thaolf IS. 

Scletei,  ctUarer.  balltr. 

Bbjtn.thirtl,  amiHitl. 

Stl.  Klf. 

SbTMnd,  lAining. 

3h  jnft,  jilm/f. 

Bit.  «c*. 

&tmbiji,aitri^Ud. 

9ieh,  .ijp*. 

aK-i--*- 

Bicht,  .ijAr. 

8ifd,  HIT,  did  $tt. 

Sn.  .u». 

Silk.  ncA. 

Sene,  <«,«ni. 

8iU«i,  ti/nr. 

S«ll.\.i.I. 

Sin. «-«. 

l=s;:  !"«■'.■ 

Sindle,  (eUow. 

Serus.  cerfaJR  ;  in  Mnen,  in  irtrM. 

Sitlj.  •!«». 

Senijrd.  mxfrf. 

Skuih.ikarm,Aiirt;rew«drar>ls*k>>tk,      | 

/or  tlu  Asm  it  nijfU  ^  tkem. 

8«te,  Ml,  rtjfc. 

Skilit.  tcaltd.Jlr<P  ot*r. 

ScU.niU,  frecoKM. 

Skomfil.  JucoH^fnJ,  ro«i<d. 

8eUni.Hl,»«>n/r>i>^. 

Skotlyisb.  ScuUiiA. 

8«.,  «». 

Skrieh.jwrtp,  daim. 

8.T.WI,. 

Skuge,  >Kadi. 

Scj.  runy,  >f riw. 

8«yd,«iJ. 

pb>»3h-lvdM  or  iBwA.— Petty- 

8eyii^»rf«. 

suited,  acaUomtd  to  a  Hon. 

8*yng,  ifriiij. 

Situ.  (bin. 

S«yTII.>aMl. 

Slemli.iWIi. 

Bty^^hi. 

sieddt, «;«(«. 

8b.Wdr^»,i 

Sleiie,  lic'rr. 

8b.«,  f™^ '"'''' ■■^■ 

Sleip,.inj.,<(i». 

Slikt,  »f*. 

Shear,  i&wr,  enlitrly  ;  (*du  sbe»,  oa 

SlDdt,>/i(,nJil. 

«fln*.. 

Slot,./-,.    "^ 

ShHH,  lAiRtM,  ftrujU. 

SI"",    '^..i,^ 

SbeiiE.iik(in»i. 

Slow,  1 '''""• 

^heklic  ikacUtt. 

Slongbe,  dm. 

Shendcfai7l.«><)r. 

Sn-a.    > 

Shnit.dUTnicn'- 

Sma'.    (majf. 

Sherpe,  »Aa»y. 

Smile,  \ 

Sl»l,ac(.    ' 

Smitbeni,  imolltm. 

Sb>-ie,  iA«>r. 

Smol.  nub.  itrK*. 

Sbeics,  lAooffN. 

Smrtb.  »>ilA. 

8hMM,>A«b. 

Sn-.«OM-. 

Siu«J,  mowy,  MOW-n'JUl'r. 

Socht.  H..9U. 

Shind.  lAimr. 

■tuD 

Sbolde,  tJtnU. 

«ybr 

Sboae,  1  •««> .-  bow  utd  iluuie.  il«l- 

SbDDB,  t     Hift  and  tKoa. 

S«ld.I*«iU. 

ouk^rfi  thapedijijmtt^ 

8<iU.»ii/. 

Sbou.  **«>(. 

SOULHIM. 

Somer,  miMr. 

Jk4(.   AviH  »iUc*  Id   OooI  trifAMf 

Soman,  nmifitrr-ikonA 

»ri*9*«-i' 

3on.«i». 

M»i^rt<««r. 

Soudij.nwrf'y. 

SOUB.  «»•- 

Shxa^Ar^. 

Songe.  wmj. 

m 

GLOSSARY. 

- 

Sonnes,  iom. 

Stour,    1 

Boo,  to. 

Boihe,  tooth,  truth ,  tor  sotha,  in  truth. 

Stoiw,  r  ^"'"'•*«'»<^'»  m<^,/^A<. 

Boudron,  touthron. 

Stowre,3 

Bousit,  touted* 

Stown,  ttolen. 

Bouthron,  touthem. 

Strade,  ttrode,  {did  ttride.) 

Bowles,  touU. 

Strae,  ttraw. 

Bowne,  tound. 

Straiht,  itrai/. 

Boyt,  tooth. 

Strake,  ttruck. 

Qpamd,  fattened, 
Bpear,  atk,  inquire. 

a^ }  "«''*'* 

Spede,  tpeed^/are. 

Streght,  ttraight. 

Bpeere,  the  hole  in  a  door  or  window  by 

Streim,  ttream. 

which  it  wot  speered,  i.e,,  fattened. 

StreiUy,  ttraightly,  immediaUly, 

Bpeik,  tpeak. 

Strekene,  ttricken. 

Bpeir,  tpear. 

Strentby,  ttrong. 

Speir,  atk. 

Strete,  ttreet. 

Speire,  quettion. 

Streyght,  ttrait. 

Speke,  tpeak. 

Strange,  strung,  stringed. 

Spendyd,  tpanned  t  gratped. 

Stnde,  ttood;  withttood,  endured. 

Spercles,  tparklet. 

Styll,  ttiU,  quiH;  quUUy, 

Spere,  tpear. 

Styntyde,  ttinted,  ttopt. 

Sperthe,  battle-axe. 

Styrande,  ttirriftg,  routing. 

Spille,  tpoil,  be  tpoilt ;  be  hurt. 

Suar,  ture. 

Spores,  tpurt. 

Soith,  tooth,  indeed. 

Spreat,  kind  of  water-ruth. 

Sum,  tome. 

Spright,  tpirit. 

Sune,  toon. 

Spurn,  kick ;  tee  Tear. 

Saner,  tooner. 

Spyrred,  atked,  demanded. 

Supp,  tup,  take  tupper. 

Squyers,  etquiret. 

Surest,  tqfett. 

Stack,  ttuck. 

Swaged,  attuaged. 

Staig,     J*^- 

Swaipin,  twapping. 

Swapped,  exchanged,  exchanged  blow$t 

Staird,  ttared. 

fought. 

Bung,  tting. 

Sweard,  tword. 

Stapt,  ttopped. 

Sweaven,  dream. 

Starte,  ttarted. 

Sweer,  neck. 

Stean,  ttone. 

Sweite,  > 
Swete.  r*"''*- 

Stede,  tteed. 

Steek,  ttitch. 

Swette,  tweat,  did  sweat. 

Steelly,  made  of  steel. 

Swonying,  twooning,  fainting. 

Bteids,  tteedtf  hortet. 

Swounit,  twooned. 

Step-minnie,  ttep-motlierm 

Swith,  quickly,  immediately. 

Stem,  ttruck. 

Swyne,  twine. 

Sterte,  ttarted. 

Swyth,  quick,  quic/dy. 

Steven,  voice  ;  time. 

Syde,  tide. 

Stew,  fright t  fear. 
Stime,  tpark,  ratf  of  light. 

Z^*  >  tince,  then,  qfterwards. 

Stint,  ttopped. 

Syngit,  tinged. 

Stirre,  ttir. 

Sytli,  time. 

Sto',  ttore,  plenty. 

Sytli,  tince. 

1!^;.  S-"^ 

Syttes,  titt. 

Stole,  garment. 

Taiken,  token,  sign. 

Stonders,  ttandert,  byttandert. 

Tain,  ^ 
Take,  /•  taken, 
Tane, ) 

Stondes,  ttandt. 

Stound,  time,  white. 

Btoap  of  weir,  piUar  of  war. 

Taks,  takes. 
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Takyll,  $kooHmg  ofpanduM. 
Tarjedf  tmrrUd. 
Taold^foM. 
Tayne,  takem. 

Tear  began  this  apiini,  tearing  orpuU- 
img  began  tkii  iyuming  or  Iddatuff  of 
■  one  agaiiut  another, 
Teehe,  teach. 

Teene,  sorrow,  grief,  injurg, 
Teenefti,  Morrowfult  grievous* 
Tetn,  see  Teene. 
Teind,  Unth,fartk. 
!     Tein,  tears. 

Tene,  see  Teene. 

Teyne,  see  Teene. 

Thatr,  there, 

Thune,  them. 

Than,  then, 

Tharrow,  dare, 

Tharrow,  thoroughlg,  quite. 

The,  thee  ;  they. 

The,  thrive. 

The,  dU. 

Thee,  ihrive. 

Thei,  theg. 

Thefe,  Mie/. 

Ther,  /^ir;  there, 

Thes,  Mm. 

Thew,  thong,  whip. 

Thej,  fAy. 

They*!,  tA«y  shalL 

Thi,  lAy. 

Tbidurward,  thitherward,  to  thai  place. 

Thilk,  <^<e. 

Thin,  begin, 

Thir,  tA^. 

Tho,  theg. 

Tho,  /A«n. 

Thoe,  //i^m. 

Thoct,  thought. 

Thole,  sujfer,  bear,  put  up  with,  allow. 

Tbooke,  thank. 

Thorow,  through. 

Thos,  thus. 

Thoucht,  though  ;  see  Ein. 

Thowt,  thought. 

Thrall,  thraldom,  captivity. 

Thrang,  throng^  crowd. 

Thrast,  thrust  (themselves,)  thronged. 

Thrawn,  thrown. 

Tbraws,  throes. 

Threeds,  threads. 

Thrie,  three, 

Throlj,  throngingly,  in  a  crowd. 

Throng,  combat,  fight. 

Thron^e,  C  ^^'^^^^  hurried,  rusJud. 
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Throont,  ikroughomt. 
Throwe,  space, 
Thme,  threw. 
Thryes,  thrice,  three 
Thnd,  noiu. 
Thyclnist,  thickest. 

^^\ltiU,MntU;  to,mUo. 

Till,  draw,  entice. 

Timber,  lance,  {^being  wmde  of  wood,) 

Tine,  lose. 

Tint,  lose,  lost. 

Tither,  father,  the  other. 

Tithyngos,  tidings. 

To,  two, 

Todes,  toads. 

Toke,  took. 

To  longe,  too  long. 

ToSi,}^*^^*'**^- 

Too,  two, 

Too-hond,  two-handed. 

Toots,  blows,  sounds. 

Tome,  turns. 

Torl^,  twirled,  twined,  twitted, 

Touir,  tower. 

Toon,  town. 

Toong,  tongue, 

?::;.}'- 

Tow,  thou. 

Tow,  let  down  by  a  rope* 

Towyn,  town, 

Trailit,  trailed,  dragged. 

Traine,  trick,  purpose, 

Traytur,  traitor. 

Tre,  tree,  wood,  staffl 

Treneyte,  trinity. 

Trew,   >  , 

Trew;,r^"*- 

Trewd,  trowed,  thought, 

Trcyffe,  thrive. 

Tride,  tried. 

Triest  furth,  draw  forth,  bring  out,  to 

an  assignation. 
Tristil  tre,  trysting-tree,  place  qf  meet* 

ing,  rendezvous, 
Troathe,  troth,  truth. 
Trow,  true. 
Trow,  trust,  believe, 
Trowet,  truth. 
Tra,  true, 
Taik,  took, 
Tazzlit,  tuzzled. 
Twayne,  twain,  two, 
Twirtle  twist,  twirled  twist. 
Twomyle  way,  while  one  mught  walk 

two  miles. 


J 


Tyde,  time. 

Tyll,  to,  wnto. 

Tymeouslyey-tn  time  ;  rycht  tynieouslye, 

in  the  nick  of  time. 
Tyue,  perith,  be  lo$t. 

Uodergoe,  undertake. 

Unkempt,  uncombed, 

Unketh,  uncouth,  strange, 

Unmacklye,  mis$lMpen. 

Unneth,  uneasily,  scarcelf. 

Uuseely,  unhappy,  unblest. 

Unrest,  uneasy,  ill  at  ease. 

Unseely,  ur^ortunaie, 

Unsett  Steven,  unappointed  time,  unex- 
pectedly. 

Unsonsie,  unlucky,  unfortunate. 

Until,  unto, 

Untyll,  against ;  *  shut  them  untyll,* 
shut  against  them. 

Up-chaunce,  perchance. 

Urchin,  hedgehog. 

Usd,  used,  accustomed. 

Vain,  vein. 

Vale,  valley. 

Valdies,  valleys. 

Vaont-brace,  armour /or  the  body. 

Venge,  revenge. 

Verament,  verily,  truly. 

Villeins,  menial  servants, 

Vittles,  victuals,  food, 

Vnbonde,  unbound, 

Vndur,  under, 

Voyded,  avoided,  Irft,  quitted, 

Vp,  up, 

\B.,Jive  shillings* 

WtL,  walL 

Wache,  watch,  spy. 

Wad,  would. 

Wae,  woe,  grief, 

Wae,  loth,  sorry, 

Waefo,  wojitl. 

Waged,  hired,  at  wage$, 

Waighe,  weigh. 

Waight,  weight;  biggis  wai^^t,  wwre 

importance. 
Wake,  watch, 

Wakenit,  wakened, awaken- ^,  aroused. 
Walde,  would. 
Wale,  choose. 
Wallis,  walU. 
Walowit,  withered,  faded, 
Waltering,  weltering. 
Waly,  an  intetjection  ofgrirf. 


wizard. 


Wan,  won,  did  win. 
Wan,  got,  arrived. 
Wane,  one,  one. 
Ware,  number  of  people^ 
War,  1 

Wari,}*^'  "'"*• 
War,  wares,  goods. 

War,    }  .  

Ware  I  ^^*^^»  ^*>  ^•>'>  becmme  awmrw. 

Waran,  guardian,  keeper. 

Ward,  watch,  guard,  sentinel, 

Warde,  warn. 

Warison,  reward, 

Warle,       > 

Warlock,  $ 

Warse,  worse. 

Warst-faurd,  worst  favoured^  most  iUm 

looking. 
Waryson.  see  Warison, 
Was,  wash. 
Wat,  wot,  know. 
Wate,  blamed. 
Watte,  what. 
Waold,  would, 
Waar,  uforse. 
Wavis,  waves. 
Wax,  waxed,  becam0» 
We,  with. 
Weal,  wail. 
Wean,  child. 

Wed  bed,  wedding-bed,  bridal-bed. 
Wed,  pawn,  pledge,  deposit. 
Wedde,  pledge ;  sett  to  wedde,  put  in 

pledge,  mortgaged, 
Wedous,  widows, 
Wedyns  day,  Wednesday* 
Weedes,  clothes. 
Weel-waled,  well^meanf,  kind* 
Weene,  know,  think. 
Weened,  thought,  supposed* 
Weel,  will, 

Weet,  know,  understand* 
Weiest,  smallest, 
Weil,  well. 
Weiue,  see  Weene. 
Weip,  weep. 
Weir,  war ;  see  Stonp. 
Weird, ya/«,  destiny,  lot. 
Weird  her  in  a  great  ain,  placed  her  in 

danger  of  committing  a  great  nn. 
Weird,  wizard,  witch. 
Weit,  wet. 
Weke,  weak,  poor, 

Wei,   'kwell,  much,    good,  very  good 
Wele,  \      luck;  wel  good,  very  good, 
Wel-a-way !  an  interjection  qfgri^, 
Wel  lie,  would. 
Welde,  wield. 
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Wen,  will,  wish. 

Welth,  wealth. 

Well  them  at  hit  will,  did  ta  he  pleased 

with  them. 
Wemyng,  women. 
Wen,  win,  go. 
Wend,    I 

Wend;,  {^^' "'''"• 
Wends,  dwells. 
Went,  thought. 
Weppyned,   weapomed,  furnished  with 

weapons. 
Weppynlesse,  weaponless. 
Wepe,  weep. 
Weping,  weeping, 
Wer,  wear. 
Werde,  word,  words. 
Werke,  trorAr. 
Werre,  war. 

Werschep,  worship,  admire. 
Werthe,  worth. 
West,  wist,  known. 
Westlin,  western, 

«r    '    >  Arnoir,  »ee,  discover, 

Wete,  ire/. 

Weyffe,  trt/e,  hnswifs^ 

Wezilis,  weazels. 

Wha,  trAo. 

Whan,  when. 

Whang,  thong, 

Whar,  where, 

Whase,  whose. 

Wheder,  whither. 

Wheele,  wheel  about,  tvm  ahonL 

Whell,  quell,  destroy. 

Wkens,  whence. 

Wher,  where, 

Whidderan',  quivering,  whizzing. 

yfhilome,  formerlg,  be/ore, 

White-monie,  silver, 

Whoard,  hoard,  heap. 

Whyle,  while,  time ;  but  a  whjle,  more 

than  a  short  time. 
Whyll,  while,  until. 
Wicht,  person  ;  lusty,  strong, 

Wightj,  stout,  lustg,  strong. 

Wightlye,  stoutly,  lustily,  boldly. 

Will,  wish. 

Will,  wild,  amazed. 

Will  of  rede,  bewildered  in  mind. 

Win,  get ;  win  away,  get  away. 

Winna,  iC7t7/  not. 

Winne,  get,  obtain  ;  reach,  arrive  at. 

Winnock,  window, 

Winaome,  pUasant^  agreeable,  engaging, 
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Wia,  know,  think. 

Wist,  knew ;  wist  my  brethren,  if  wtjf 

brethren  knew, 
Withowghten,  without. 
Widess,  without  wit.Jboliah^ 

W^i,!"'*^'^*"'*'*' 

Wodde,  woods. 

Wode,  mad, 

Wodys,  woods. 

Woe,  sad. 

Wold,  would  ;  wold  he,  would  he  go. 

Wold,  wood,  woody  place, 

Wolde,  would. 

WoUe,  will. 

Wolwarde,  wearing  a  JUmnel  shirt  t» 

penance. 
Womyne,  woman. 
Won,  dwelL 
Wonder,  wonderfully. 
Wone,  one. 

Wonnynge  wan,  dwelling-plact* 
Woo,  woe,  gr^f. 
Woo,  who. 
Wot,  know. 

Womanhede,  womamhood* 
Wotes,  knows, 
Wouche,  mischief,  harm. 
Wonndyt,  wounded,  did  wounds 
Wrack,  ruim,  destruction. 

Wreak,  revenge. 

Wrocht,  wrought,  caused. 

Wroken,  revenged,  avenged* 

Wards,  words. 

Wycked,  wicked. 

Wyde,  wide,  large, 

Wyght,  see  Wight. 

Wyld,  wild  deer. 

Wyle,  wile,  trick. 

WyU,  will;  tXviyU,  at  liberty. 

Wynn,  win,  get  in, 

Wynne,  joy. 

Wynne,  wend,  go. 

Wynde,  trin<^. 

Wy ne  seller,  wine-  cellar* 

Wyrke,  work,  cause. 

Wysse,  guess,  reckon;  and  see  "Vfiiu 

YfyXje,  blame. 

Wyth,  with,  by  means  qf, 

Wyvis,  wives. 

Y,I. 

Yammerings,  shoutings* 
Yate,  gate. 
Yeh,  each. 
Ychone,  each  one. 


I 


■■      t 


J. 
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Ycleped,  caUed,  named, 

Yebent,  hent, 

Tede  > 

Yeedl  *  ^^^*  should  go. 

Yeelde,)    .  .. 
Yelde,  P""- 
Yeldyde,  yielded. 
Yef,  \f. 
YeffeU,  evU, 
Yemen,  yeomen. 

YcSdir,|2fo»»yo«^»yon(fer. 

Yer,  your. 
Yere,  years. 
Yet)d%j  jerked, 
Yerlle,  earl, 
Yerly,  early. 
Yestreen,  yesier-even. 
Yette,  yet. 
Yetts,  gaieB, 

Y-fere,  together* 

Ygo,  gone, 

Yit,  yc<. 

Ylke,  «afii«,  very ;  tliis  ylke  day,  thU  very 

day. 
YU,  O/. 

Ynne,  /•*•• 
Ynglond,  England, 
Ynglyssh,  English. 
Ynough,  enough. 
Yode,  wentest. 
Yole,  Yule,  CAmtmoft. 


Yonder,  under, 

Yonge,  young. 

Yongemen,  young  men, 

Youtbeid,  youth, 

Yow,  you. 

Yowls,  howls, 

Yren,  iron, 

Ys,  is, 

Yslaw,  slain. 

Ystreen,  yesterday  at  evening. 

^^'     lit 

Yth,  t»  f  A<?. 

Ywunder,  yonder, 

Y-were,  irerc. 

Y-wis,  /  wiSt  I  trowy  assuredly, 

Zade,  gaed,  did  go,  went, 

Zare,  there. 

Zatis,  jra/«5. 

Zc,  you,  ye. 

Ze,  y«/. 

Zede,  went. 

Zellow,  yellow, 

Zemen,  yeomen, 

Zete,  ate,  did  eat ;  got,  did  get* 

Zistorday,  yesterday. 

Zoman,  yeoman. 

Zonr,  your, 

ZoxrrAaie,  your  lane,  alone,  by  yourself. 

Zouth,  youth. 

Zow,  you. 

Zee,  you,  ye. 
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